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HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, Mind- 
Beading, Auto-Suggestion, Crystal-Gazing, 
Concentration, etc., various other secret 
sciences are taught by post Successful 
Pupils all over the world. For particulars, 
please send an anna stamp. 

R. N. RUDRA, B.COM.. R.A., 

La Kothi, Hazaribagh, Bihar. 


- Glorious History of War 
for India’s Freedom 1 

Ajad Hind Fouj O Netaji 

By 

Major-General Shahnawaz Khan 
who was Netaji’s companion on the battle¬ 
field and one of the Chief Commanders in 
War for India’s Freedom. 

This is the only authoritative book in 
simple Bengali language, with full details of 
the expedition, printed in best white'antique 
paper. Illustrated with 41 hitherto unpublished 
photos and 4 maps. Crown octavo 544 pages, 
elegantly cloth bound and covered with well- 
designed jacket ' 

Price Rs. 7 only, postage extra. 

Chuckervertty, Ch&tterjee ft Co., Ltd, 

Booksellers & Publishers* 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 
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BOOK 


you really need , 

TOWARDS 

FRAMING 
THE CONSTITUTION 
OF INDIA 


by 


NARESH CHANDRA ROT, M.A., ph.d., 
University of Calcutta. 

Author of 

The OonetitutioBal System of India, 
The Federal System of the;U. S. A., 
Indian Oivil Service, 

Rural Self-Govt, etc. 

D/D Cloth Bound 

with Dost Cover ... Rs. 7/8 nett. 

( 12 Sh. nett.) 

Available Just Out 
Book Orders With 

B. G. PRINTERS ft PUBLISHERS LTD., 

3, Mangoe Lane, CALCUTTA-1. 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 

LIMITED 


43. Oharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 


Phone Nos.: Cal. 2260-62, 2389, 2443 ft 2427. 


The Bank For The 
Middle Class 


R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukbrji, m.l.a., 
Chief Accountant. Mg. Director. 
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Miscarriage 

is followed by hair loss sometimes 
as severe as that followng child¬ 
birth and high fever. Hair-fall 
occurs ovon after short illness; the 
fall is more diffuse when the ill¬ 
ness is accompanied by a shook. In 
certain abnormal conditions the 
shedding is continuous. Whatever 
.the cause, stop your hair-falling 
with Kesavardhini now. 

Hair-loss is an evil but not a 
necessary evil because Kasa- 
* . vardhini prevents and remedies it 
now. Save and rescue hair during 
illness with Kesavardhini, and 
if lose you must escape with an in¬ 
significant loss with its help. Choose 

KESAVARDHINI 

now and grow beautiful hair 1 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
and BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini ••• At. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• A$. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From rhosf dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

GOlNfATOWg 


Just Published 

Useful, Informative Instructive. Books . 

India’s Natinnal Plan 

K. T. Shah, 

The Hon. Secretary of the National Plann¬ 
ing Committee discusses die Nature, Scope and 
Administration for a comprehensive Economic 
Plowing for India. Rs. 3-12 

India’s Insoluble Hunger 

John Fiecher 

A well-known American Journalist discusses 
the problem of food shortage in India. He 
suggests that the pressure on land is increasing 
every year and unless the “cancerlike growth 
in population is checked, famines like that 
of 1942-43 are inevitable mid likely to increase 
not only in frequency but in severity also.” 

Re. 1 

Indian States In Free India 

Kevalram (!. Oza, b.a., • 

Retired Dcfmty Political Agent. 

Here in this book an experienced Adminis¬ 
trator explains with great clarity the position 
of Indian States in the Indian Constitutional 
Structure. When free India is] in the making 
this book will enable the reader to understand 
tbe question of grouping, problems of Para- 
mountcy, treaty rights and many other problems 
arising out of the British Government’s transfer 
of power. • Rs. 2 

Education In U.S. S. R. 

Compiled by “Soviet News Weekly.” 

Education has been a matter of great 
concern to the Soviet Union from its very 
foundation. Here is a book which gives a - 
brief outline of the whole Russian Educational 
system. * 

With 10 illustrations * . Re. 14 

Co-operation in China And Japan 

Mahesh Chand, m.a. 

With a Foreword by Dewan Bahadur II. L. Kaji. 

Here is what the President of the Co¬ 
operative League of the United States of 
America says regarding this important book. 

“I take this occasion to compliment you 
upon the excellent little book entitled ‘Co- 
operation in China and Japan” by Mahesh 

While (’hand’s book is not voluminous, it 
is rich in up-to-date information and serves a 
very important purpose at this time when the 
latest facts concerning co-operation are needed.” 

Rs. 2 

VORA a CO. PUBLISH ERS LTD. 

3, Round Building, Bombay-2 
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These' are the Dwarkin 
featuies and to these 
owe the splendid repti- 



<u 


luflRKin & son LTD 

it, ESPIfl nROE, CfllCUTT fi 


NEdLEC3*p^OU^ft AND 




OUS COMPLICATIONS. 



More often than not they are 
. precursors of illnesses like Pneu¬ 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre¬ 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
• come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 


KA5ABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH a COLD. 

with approved formula. 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA B0*HAY 
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1, THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE by Dy. A. Oortler, A. Willy and other*. 


Every adult ihonld study this work. New cheap edition. Rq, 23-7 

ft. IDEAL MARRIAGE (Its Physiology A Technique) by Dr. Van De Velde. New ed. Ks. 16 

3. THE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNI SOCCACCIO-lnmed in two volumes with 110 

'illustrations. Complete and unabridged English version of the Italian masterpiece. Be. 17 

4. THE HEPTAMERON OP MARGUERITE QUEEN OF NAVARRE or THE SEVEN DAY’S 

ENTERTAINMENTS Be. 7-8 

» 

5 THE SHORT STO'RIES OF MAUPASSANT-A collection of his most intriguing stones. 

A book that need no introduction. Ba. 4 

6. MADAME SAPPHO (The Erotic Freaob Girl). Oni of the best Novels in the World. 

Translated from the French. Bs. 2-8 

7. LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER by D. ti. Lawrence Rs. 6-8 

s 

6 SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY by Havelock Kills Bs. 19-11 

9. SEXUAL ANOMALIES AND PERVER8I0NS by Prof. Dr. Msgnus Hirschfeld Rs. 28-2 

10. SANE SEX LIFE by Dr. H W. Long Ke. 10 

11 DESIREE (Nuda Photography) by Roye R*. 23-7 

12. RHAPSODY IN COLOUR (Nuda Colour Photography) by Roye Rs. 12-13 


G. K. KHANNA: Antiquarian & Valuable bookseller. 

168, HARRISON ROAD, CALCUTTA 7. 

SELECTED PLANTS 

Rate per Dozen:— 

Mango Es. 15, Lichee Rs. 15, Lemon Rs. 10, Orange Rs. 10, Plantain Rs. 10, 
Guava Rs. 8, Star apple Rs. 8, Coeoanut Rs. 10, Rose apple Rs. 5, Jack fruit Rs. 4 
Wood apple Rs. 2-8, Pomegranate Rs. 8, Pine apple Rs. 5, Sapeta Rs. 10, 
Champa Rs. 5, Magnolia Rs. 25, Croton Rs. 15, Rose graft Rs. 10. 

FRESH 3 VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Rate per Ounce:— 

Oabbage Globe Glory Rs 2-8, Cabbage Extra early express Rs. 2-8, Cabbage 
mountainhead drumhead Rs. 2-8, Cauliflower early & late snowball Rs. 9, 
Cauliflower Globe Beater Rs. 4, Knoliohl Re 1-8, Beet Red Globe Re. 1-8, Salgam 
Re. 1, Lettuce Re. 1-10, Radish Bombay No. 1 As, 8 (Rs. 6 per lb.), Radish Red 
Globe^Re. 1. Tomato perfection Rs, 2-12, Onion Bombay As. 8 (Rs. 6 per lb.), 
Gazar American Re. 1-2 (Rs 13-8 per lb.), French bean As. 2 (Re. 1-8 per lb.), 
Celery^Re. 1-4, Briujal Muktakeshi Re. 1, Peas American As. 2 (Rs. 1-8 per lb.), 
Selected season flower seeds each pkt. As. 8 & Re. 1, Deshi vegetable seeds each 
pkt As. 2, Doob grass seeds Rs. 5^8 per lb. For particulars please correspond. 

' GLOBE NURSERY 

New Market, College St. Market, Sealdah Station 

,, Also stall at Howrah Station. 

A — *. .. . — — — ■ 
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BOOKS FOR YOU, FOR 

HISTOBY OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS (1936-1947) in Two Volumes by 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya Rs. 40 

INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS by Dr. Lanka 
Bnndaram, M.A., r.s.D. (London) Rs. 10-8 

SOVIET RUSSIA—The Seerot ol Her Successors 
by K. 8. Hirlekar R«. 7-8 

SOVIET ASIA—The Power Behind U.8.SR. 
by K. S. Hirlekar. Forward by Sir 8. Radha- 
krishnan 'Rs. 10. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STUDY by Sig¬ 
mund Freud Rs. 5-4 

SCIENCE LIBERTY & PEACE by Aldous 
Huxley Rs. 3-1 

SOCIALISM OVER SIXTY YEARS by 
Fenner Brookway Rs. 14 

POWER. A NEW SOCIAL ANALYSIS by 

Bertrand Russell Rs. 6-9 

THE COMMON PEOPLE 1746-1948 by Cole & 
Postgate Rs. 8-12 

WIT AND WISDOM Contains Selections From 
The Writings of George Bernard Shaw, H. O. 
Wells, Bertrand Russell, Maxim Gorky, 
Somerset Maugham, etc. Rs. 5-4 

THE INNER REALTTY by Paul Brunton 

GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY by 0. El S’ 13 ' 2 
Joad Rs. 6-9 


ME AND FOR • 

13. THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE Edited By Arnold 
Gingrich _ Rs. 94 

barrack; room ballads a other 

VERSES Sixty-Eighth Edition by Rudyud 
Kipling Ra. 6-9 

INDIA A CHINA by S. Radhakrbhnan Ra.3-13 
MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH by Ditto'Re. 1-8 
GAUTAMA THE BUDDHAJw Ditto -Rs. 2 
THE GOLD BOOK OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 
Complete by Ely Culbertson Rs. 7-7 

CONTRACT BRIDGE FOR BEGINNERS 

• by Culbertson Rs. 5-4 
THE OFFICIAL BOOK 
OF CONTRACT BRIDGE by Ditto Rs. 6-9 
I’VE SHED MY TEARS by D. F. Karaka Rs.12 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
by Wells, in Pelican Series As. 15 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 

by Wells, in Penguin As. 15 

THE HISTORY 


OF Mb. POLLY 
TONO-BUNGAY 
THE NEW 
MACHIAVELL1 
THE TIME 
MACHINE 
KIPPS 

THE ISLAND OF 
1)r. MOREAU 


As. 15 
As. 15 

As. 15 

As. 15 
Ab. 15 

As. 15 


EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY 

BOOKSELLERS & NEWSAGENTS 

f. CHOWRINGHEE PLACE 

CALCUTTA 13. 


CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


IODISAL 

(BLOOD PURIFIER) 

Purifies the ’ blood, regulates the 
nervous system, acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 


Recbnt Publications 


Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

By Prof.- A. N. Baku, mjl (Loud.) 

Price Re. 1*841. . 

Containing a brief surrey of thd present; primary 
education m India A plans for future reconstruction. 

Studies in Gandhi am (hi the Press) 

By Pbof. N. K. BOSE 

I. A. P. Co., Lm: 

80, Kamanath Majumder Street, Calcutta 


Hair-Diteate-Specialist 
Or. N.‘ C. Basil's 

Kucher-Talia 

( KunJ oil, oil of bead fruit, abrua preostorius) 
Specific lor Baldness, Hair-falling, dufeuiF ate. 
After twenty yean’ research., this oQ baa no# been 
unwh improved in efficacy and more mutable Its use. 
It has oeen well-triad in tike School of Xtopfoal 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now inoreaaed to Ra. 1-8 Par 
Phial 3 Phials Ra. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, aso, ka, d-ul hpjb. 

Bhaahtiar Market, 1st Floor, Boom 62, Calcutta 

And RIMER A COMPANY 1 •DI3PENSARH& 
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A COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 

CONTRIBUTORS: - 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Or. Rajendra Prasad 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 
Pundit Oovind Ballav Pant 
Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju ' 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihal Singh 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

S. Radhakrishnan 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major Oeneral A. C. Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya J. B. Kripaiani 

Mr. John A. Thivy 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 

Mr N. Sen Gupta 

Brahmachari Kailashan 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Acharya Narendra Dev 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawat 
Shri J. P. Rawat 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasiiwal 
LL-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
, Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 
Mr. Gurdial Mallik 


Editor: PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

Amt. Editor : SOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Fully illustrated and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs. 25/- 
The vo/ame is in the Press . To be out shortly . 

Publishers s Shivalal Agarwala 6t Co., Ltd., 

Sols Sale Agents for Bengal* Thakor AJODHYA SINGH, 

TChe Vishal BoojK Depot, . 195/1, Harrison Road Calcutta 
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UPTON’S 



GREEN LABEL YELLOW LABEL RED' LABEL 



LIPTON LTD 

* 


i 
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I24.I24.I-B0WBAZAR STREET * CALCUTTA 


PHONE 


B. B. 1761 


TELEGRAM : BRILLIANTS 


If is the Mind and not the Lips 


that speaks out in rare 


moments of delight and that 


is the genuine compliment. 


And it is by our years' 


experience we have 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design of every mind. 


rot your selection we have a wide 
range to oiler always. Individual 
designs can also b.< 


made to please your caprice 


SAKTIS 




SJIKTI OUSHABNRUYA • DUCK 
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GOLDEN POPY SHIRT * SUMMER ULY * GREY SHIRT * 1 

KUITI SHIRT * COLOUR SHIRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANl * SANDOW 

SUMMER BREEZE . * LADY VEST * FANCY KNIT * SILKOT * SHO-WEll 


U.N.B0SES HOSIERY FACTORY 

HlCinr- SG-I* SABKER UNE.ULGBTTA 


phone ; 

B. B. 6056 


1htt 




!■* -W, 
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BEST for you 
BEST for me 
BEST for all 

is 

Tosh’s 

TEA 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


MASTER ENGLISH 

At home by world-famous coarse & become popular w rltei and 
speaker. Write forceful letten, advta., articles. Loarn to earn. 

Drtaih free : The AwodtM School!, DolM, 91. 


JOURNALISMS STORY-WRITING 

tmntrht by po*t. Earn R*. 'MO p. a. Journal tom to id Idas! 
profMiIon ft hobby. No papllag*. No •lamination. 

Details free : The Associated School, Delhi, 95. 


\Jkf A WX FI itndonta to b.oom* AooounWnt. Hooy., 
*' '**' * Btono-Xyptat, by poat. Baopcntaod Diploma*. 

D.Oom. Conn*. Aacrtwn Correspondence College, Delhi, SI. 


PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by poit. Speed 100. 6 Rulei, 26 Sign* ft 9 leseoae. 
Detain, ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

• HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

90-7- A, Rabdison Road, IS, Royd Stbeot 
and 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Boericke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates—ordinary 
mothet tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
at 4 as. a dram, 18 to 80th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th diL at as. 12 a dram. 



'hbZtWl/, 5_ 5MAR7 FRAMES + 
QUALITY LENSES + CORRECT 
TEST + FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 

L I M 1 T E » 


Banish Your DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

u3°. Hygienic Household Filter 

is (v Vi IPS) Recommend- 

necessity pAqBIH from 
for Directors 

HYGIEN10 HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

60, Bhikdar Bagan Street, Calcutta. 'Phone: 1634 B.B. 


Aedheeta AT H Germs killed in a day. | 
ASinilla » 1. D. Guaranteed radioal j 
cure by a phial ol “ABthmodyna” (Bcgd.) of Saint j 
Dharmada* Nags, reviver of dead prince of Bhowal. I 
Phial Bs. 3. Wanted Agents. ! 

W. DYI 4 CO., <" ■ > I 

P. O. Wari, Dacoa (Bengal). 
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COTTON^ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills at i 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS' 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

! 

Managers .* 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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FOR EVERY FORM OF 


FILARI 


Telegram: 
FOUNDATION" 
CAL. 

• •' 


q 


m«reno 


Ivjphoic 


1 


PROMPT 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD* 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


LACTOLAN 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


Particulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines,. Bacterio-Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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Indian Investment 
Corporation Limited. Bank Limited 


Office .—CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation aro invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S. M. Biiatta- 
ohahjee is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 372 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to:— 


BENOY BHUSAN MOOKERJEE, ,’b.a. 

Manager. 


Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authorised Capi^l Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 


Branch Offices i 


Bengal 

Calcutta 
Bnrrabazar 
Shambazar 
Canning St. 
High Court 
Hatkhola 
Kalighat 
Bhowanipore 
, Ballygung 
Dacca 

Narayanganj 

Mymensing 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Jalpaiguri 

Bariual 

Asansol 

Brahman baria 

Behar 

Patna 

Qaya 

Muzafl'arpur 

Oriaaa 

Cuttack 


Aaaam 

Gauhati 

Dibrugarh 

C. P. & Berar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbulpore 

.Tubbulpore Cantt. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madras 

Madras 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Caw n pore 

Meston Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benatea 

Agra 

Bareilly 

Meerut 


Delhi 

Chandni Ohowk 
Sadar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maskati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agents / 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Rs. 10 only interest allowed IV 2 p. c. 
annum. 
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TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


Manmfathmd bf 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

Managing Agmit t 

BALMER LAWRIE & CO., LTD., CALCUTTA 


Edited by Dr.* A. C, BANERJEE, m.a., p.r.s., ph.D. Lecturer ; Calcutta University. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States’ Resolution of 9.2.47 ; with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan—covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 


Science of Palmistry Rs 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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THE MOST POPULAR REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS&COLDS 
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piv pi n 


/'■ 


UNi l 


Diapepsin is a scientific com¬ 
bination of Diastase and Pepsin 
which are the two most essential 
ingredients for the proper diges¬ 
tion of food. A teaspoon of' 
Diapepsin taken immediately 
with food sets up a chemical 
action which 4 is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The rest of 
the digestive process becomes 
smooth and you can get the most 
out. of the food that you take. 


UNIQN*DRU6;MLCUTT 
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If your temperature 


rises above 102, your hair are 
among the first to suffer then. 
Whatever your malady, whether 
measles or influenza, typhoid or 
pneumonia, the bouts of high fever 
are invariably followed by diffused 
hair-fall. However brief the rise 
in temperature the hair-fall is 
certain, and if not treated the 
shedding is likely to continue. 

Don’t invite risks but save and 
rescue hair now with Kesa- 
vardhini. If illness has halved 
or quartered the length of your 
hair, let Kesavardhini make it 
whole and abundant If eventually 

KESAVARDHINI 

• Why not non' f 

Kesavardhini ••• As. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo As. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

' From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 


Works By Swum! Abhedanmnds: , 


Sayings Of Ramakrishna : Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, ' Rs. 3 

Life Beyond Death : A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Psychic Phenomena : A Critical Study 
in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People : A Survey of the social, 
political, educational and religious condi¬ 
tions of India. An epoch-making book 

(New edition), Rs. 6-8 

Doctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Praotioe 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

How To Be A Yogi : An illuminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Yoga ex¬ 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religions perfection, Rs. 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit hymns with English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to the philosophy 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
world. Re. 1-12 

Path Of Realization: A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Ideal Of Education: The aim and object of 
Education has been delineuted in this neat 
volume, Re. 1 

Lectures In India: Inspiring thoughts on Reli¬ 
gion and Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th Century: A scientific 

treatment on religion which the modem 
mind of the 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vivekananda & His Work in America: With a 
beautiful and lucid style the life of the 
great Swami Vivekananda has been written 
by his worthy colleague, As. 6 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
Churchianity, As. 6 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B, Raja Rajkriahna Street, CALCUTTA. 6 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD MAY LEAD TO SERI¬ 
OUS COMPLICATIONS.^ 








ivi 


More ofton than not they are 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu¬ 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre¬ 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the triedjfremedy. 

KA5ABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

irith approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA 


BOMBAY 




“Better Materials” and 
''Improved processes” 

These are the Dwarkin 
features and to these 
owe the splendid repu¬ 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please ask for but 
price lists 


UfRRKin u son LTD 

ii,EsPLnnnoE, cdlcuttr 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC 

INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

• Head Office: 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 


INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation, interest earning 
has been assumed at 3WY<> and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates:— 

WHOLE LIFE — Rs. 12 per thousand per annum 
ENDOWMENT — Rs. 10 pet thousand per annum 

. Board of Directors: 

S. M. Bhattacharjee, Esq., Chairman 
Kiran Sankar Bay, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chatterjee, Esq. 

Indra Narayan Boy, Esq. 

' Bajendra Singh Singhee. Esq. 

Monindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY—Calcutta National Bk. Bldgs., 
Phirozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS—Pachayyappa’s Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI—Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW', ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MyMENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration . 


INDIASSTRUGG1E 

FREEDOM 

BY MAJOR GENERAL 

ax, emuRJt 


The firai sutheriistive account ot die sell* 
vltles of the Arad Hind Fsuj end the Provi- 
tional Government of Free Indie. 

> This booh from the pen of s person 
in the mow epproprisie portion to 
offer it. presents s conpiete end authentic 
story of the formation of the First end 
the Second I. N. A., the work of the Indian 
Independence League, the activities for the 
liberation of India in Southeast Asia, the Far 
East and Europe, the leadership of Netaii 
Subhash Chandra Bose, the establishment 

. . . of the Provisional 

Dam, a to. «oo parts, Government of 

ptintMi un »ntiqu« papa,. Free India and die 

doth bound .itb bond. be.isle for Indian's 
toil, illuitntsd isckot 
and »ltb numerous pbo. wsuen. 
losraphs and mapi. I Pries 

SUPROCHEtt LTD Dla, 8-8 


|CHUCKFRVERTTr.CHATTERJEtCC01 , “| 

ROOKSEILFRS S PUBLISHERS 
15,COLLEGE SQUARE,CALCUTTA. 


Poise 

Personality 

* 

Popularity 

Pleasure Q 
6 . [ 
Success 


DO YOU WANT 

You can have ail these and more if 
you give my simple and practical 
self-training Lessons 15 minutes a day 
at your home and learn the latest 
secrets. Write for full particulars today. 
Mias Ethel Cotton Conversation Insti¬ 
tute, 24, Darya Ganj, Delhi 15. 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Labe's 
PURE AND SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

(An Unparalleled Gift of Kashmir ) 

is an ideal Temedy for all sorts of Eye 
Diseases. Dram Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. 5-8. 
6 Phials Rs. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE & CO.. 

46-A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

(Bengal). 
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ZENITH ($0070 

Watches have arrived in India 




Zeiuth Sporto Watch illustrated in actual size, 
designed with stainless steel back , and perfectly 
dnstprottf and shockproof No. 1364. Price Rs. 147< 

■Similar to above , size 10}"', all steel, waterproof at 
Rs, 183 and Rs. 200. 

Now after years of waiting the first Zenith watches 
have arrived in India. Each Zenith watch is the perfection 
of craftsmanship and individual beauty. At present only 
models in the design illustrated are available, but later on, 
other famous Zenith watches in gold, etc., will be yours 
to choose. * 

FAVRE-LEUBA 

FAVRE-LEUBA & CO*, LTD., BOMBAY * CALCUTTA 
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NOW AVAILABLE!! 

By 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


• DREAMS OE A YOUTH — 

2 IN GUEST OE I HE NEW »s * 

In these two books, now published for the first time ;n Knglish, Subhas Chandra explains the 
philosophy of his life, the psychological background of his idealism and his gospel of “total surrender” of 
Self for realisation and fulfilment of his dream of Free India. 

3. ATLAS Or TIGHT TOR FREEDOM i 

Get a Copy immediately to avoid disappointment, as only a limited number of copies are available for sale. 

SREE GURU LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


> in iuesi or mt NEW 


LEPROSY IIEMOSY * 


Is much prevalent in every part of Civi¬ 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not ’only curable but that Lepers can be 
'restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

(De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder: Pi. RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Gthosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

Thone-HOWRAH 359. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES- 

by Prof. Bubhey. Rs. 2-8. A valuable Guide to 
secure recognised Universities’ degrees, Matrie to 
M.A. and Ph.D. by private Btudy, Order To-day ! 
SHORTHAND TEACHER— Rs. 2. Complete book to 
learn Shorthand without teacher. Newspapers 
highly spoken. 

CITY BOOKSELLERS—Sohangunj (mho), Delhi 


LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Guranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


VITALITY'S* 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDIOCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the uso of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. Kaviraj R. N. 
CHAKRAVARTY, Ayurved Sastri, 24. Debendra 
Ghosh Road, BhowanipuT, Calcutta,—25. 
Phone .—South 308. 


WAITED Candidates to secure Degrees? 

in Homoeopathy, Biochemistry, Naturopathy, 
Opticals, Dentistry, Ayurvedic and llnani etc. 
Can be had by post. For further particulars 
write to: Dr. TREHAN, Dhanaula, Nabha State. 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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site* 


MALL 

Pyou 

If NEED 


k w-*£&%£* 




(,... 4$ 






J This remarkably beautiful lady has 
8g been praised by thousands for her 
^ exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to "Oatlne”. 

To achieve beauty, and to preserve 
it, Oatine is indispensable. 


SNOW 


^Oatine* 

Job day CREAM NIGHT J 
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Service 



The upward climb of the HINDUSTHAN 
through the ascending spiral of pro¬ 
gress is impressed in the 40th Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet of the 
Society now released to the public. 


^ • |)igl)lijjl)t sf 

Jk 

Jj Assurances in force 
f Total Assets 

Life & Miscellaneous 
Insurance Fund 
Claims Paid (1946) .. 

Premium Income 
Increase in Funds 
during the Year 


Rs. 47,88.89.438 
Be. 10,01,07.747 

Rs. 9,05.76,671 
Rs. 48,38,620 
Rs. 2,35,61.334 


1,64,24,036 


NEW BUSINESS 

Rs. 12,40.32,S40 


HINDUSTHAN 




CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
ISOCIETY LIMITED 


HINDUSTHAN 

BUILDINGS 


4. CHIT TRAN IAN 
AVENUE. CALCUTTA 
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NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, r. j 7* f " WST—1 

Institutions and Small Tillages. r| 1> _ _ vff J 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED | 

Hygienic Rural Filter aM^lf , 

THE ORLY WAY TO SOLVE 7rT^W» JGT^- 

DR1NKINR WATER PROBLEM vW, 

Already installed aeveral ol &' I |ni ! 8 

2,000 gallon output per day I j H ; jp 8 iP^ ' ” 

ManikganJ, Lakhipur, Sandip, Kpt, ^ 

Chaumuhanl. etc. |jj|^u~ ^ 

?he P< ffitiS al ^aS n8 BengaL 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUTTA. 




Indian Science of Pulse 

Bb. 3-8-0. 

By Raivaidya Karin] Prabh&kar Ohatterjee, m.a. 
An epoch-making book of a far-reaching significance. 

To be had of—THE INSTITUTE OF HINDU 

CHEMISTRY & AYURVEDIC RESEARCH, 

173, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU. 

Life Readings : Rs. 5-10-50; One year’s monthly, 
Its.7-15. Astrological Lessons: Rs.12-8 per set.. Rectifica¬ 
tion of uncertain Birth-times: Rs. 10 and above. Send 
birth-date-time-place. Bhrigu Samhita Readings; Rs. 20 
and above. Results V.P.P. The Astrological Bureau 
(of Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, m.a.), Benares City, D. P. 


CIBOL BABY GRIPE 


The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


Protects your baby from' all 
ailments arising out of acidity, 
indigestion and other intestinal 
disorders. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 


*£3r Tag- CSg f ^C*<P«s1 
x \ TO—'=rt^—■«WE—<fVl 

s 11 M-rm) —^rtfw i 

ill m >1 1*11 *it«rcsrai*rte»i«rfire tor i 

„ J Jrtuntl—^rtif®srw ft® 

v*w. liiwr. err trwnwtrr, 
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T H JAKSHMARI or T. B. care 
D is a very successful remedy 
_ II_ of Ayurvedic chemotherapy 
1 90 " for all kinds of T.B., Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis, Hymoptisis, Hsema- 
temesis,’ Chronic Cough, Loss of Calcinm, 
etc. Many patients have been cured. 
Please do not lose jieart without giving it 
’a fair trial in jour case. Free booklet 
is sont on application to the Manager. 

KAJVA1DYA AYURVEDIC WORKS, 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12 


A thoroughly revised hud greatly enlarged edition ot 

Studies in Gandhism 7-8-0 

( 2nd edition ) 

By Pbof. N. K BOSE 

Private Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi in hia historic 
piace-mission in the riot-torn villages 
tn the distriot of Noakhali. 

Primary Education in India: 

Its future 

By Pbof. A. N. BASU, ma. (London) 1-8-0 


I, A. P Co. Ltd., 8C, Rama Nath M&jumder St., Cal. 


Hatr-Disease-Specialist 
Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-Taila 

('Eon} oil, oil of bead bait, abraa preoatorina ) 

Specific for BaldneM, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
Alter twenty, yean’ research, this oil haa now been 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for nae. 
It hoe been well-tried in the School of Tropioal 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now inonaaed to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, &sc n ilb. v djml, djp m. 

Bhamhasa^ Market, let' Floor, Room 88, Calcutta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’* DISPENSARIES. 


WONDERFUL CHARMS 

If fails, Money Refunded, 

LAKSHMI-CHARM : The Talisman will 
give the poor the wealth of a King and the 
Rich may be at a safe aide with high fame and 
respect everywhere on wearing this. Miraculous 
power in bringing prosperity. The Goddess 
Lakshmi will favour the wearer dt every step. 
Price R»-8-4. Special powerful Rs. 16-4. Extra 
Special giving immediate effects Rs. 51 ] 

Special Ra * / 


GRAY HAIR? 

lb. -KRIKESH’ Mo,. Bah 

Obbuiaby 3/8 Stbono 5/- 

G. S. s. herbal Products 


EaLNa 


BENGAL 


yOU LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leucodermn, Pimple*, Pox or Scar 
marks, Grey hair, Hair falling, Baldness, Wrinkles 
or any other disease ? Regain your natural beauty 

Write to— JKavikaj Mulliuk. use. Kaviratna’s 
Herhal Research Laboratory, Kalna : Bengal 








o . (' 4^11'■ 









There should be af least one 

fit*/ STEEL ALMIRAH 


in every.Home 


Give your delicate silks atid woollens, books and papers^ and 
"other ' precious possessions reliable protection against damp 
and dust, insects and thieves—for many long years to come,. 
A Godrej Almirah, with its many patent constructional 
features, gives you all this protect! >h, and more—it also 
keeps out flames. 

GODREJ & BOYCE *MFG. GO., LTD. 

Makars of Security &■ Efficiency Metal Equipment A Furniture... 
Bombay ’—Calcutta-—Madra§--'D|Blh i—Oa w n pore—Hy d er*bad (Du.) 
Agencies ill opet India.' / 


..and 



No hotne is complete loithout 
a Qoilrej 6-Pateni Almirah. 

f 


Vege^^rtQILBT SO^PS for pratectiog yoar^kin fiealfcfcftod Beauty. 

’ £ ,i j *,f * , ‘ * "'A 1 •. 

*n»ere is a Godrej toilet soap for everybody. J . 















REE HOROSCOPE 


you require. Heading will go per V. r. Palm-Heading (Ordinary)—its. 4, (detailed)—Ks. 16. Send 
ink-impressioh of Palme (with age) and write what class of reading you want. Beading will go per 
V. P. 'Marriage—Rs. 4 Loss, Absconding, Profit, Law-suit, Share Market, Longevity (per item)— I 
Rb. 16. Absolutely new, scientific, infallible methods. Horoscope from palm—Rs. 16—a speciality. 

The Highest Degree-Holding, Indie-Renowned, World-Famous Astrologer 6 Tantric 

DOCTOR N. VACHASPATI, 

M.A., JYOTIS-BHASKAR 

“Mahajnani Niketan”, 66, Mirzapur Street, (College Square), Calcutta-9. 


The Truth in Vour Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 

Would yon like to know without any cost what the 
Stars indicate for you, some of your past experiences, 
your strongand weak points, etc? Here is your chance 
to teat FREE die skill ot Pundit Tabore, India’s most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying thm ancient science 
to useful purposes haB bunt up an 
enviable reputation ? The accu¬ 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
In his Horoscopes on Business 
Speculation, Finances, Love- 
affairs, Friends, Enemies. Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, Litigation, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., hare 
astounded educated people the 
world ovet. George Mackey of 
New York believes thatTabore must 
possess some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send you Free vour Astral- 
Interpretation if you forward him 
your mil name (Mr. Mis. or Miss), 
address and date of birth (English 


BOOKS 

By DR. K. V. MATHEW 

1. Practical Rejuvenation 

Rs. 3-12 

“Of immense practical help and service 
to most men who have begun to feel afraid 
of the chilling band of senility.” 

— i/nrtnny Star 

2 . Causes and Cure of Sterility 

Rs. 3-12 

“Deals with all aspects of sterility in 
men and women and indicates some pure 
practical methods, based on his extensive 
medical experience and observation.” 

* — The, Orient 

' Post free if price prepaid. 

HEALTH BOOKSTALL, 

. 7, Krishnan Koii Street, 

North of Custom House, 

. 6. T. MADRAS 



•hoot 6 annas (Biamps) for Stationery, testimonials.and 
other interesting literature. Tabore believes in fair deal¬ 
ings and all work for which he receives any payment is 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re¬ 
funded. You will be amazed at the remarkable accuracy 
of his statement about you and your affairs. Write now 
as this offer may not be made again. No Personal Inter¬ 
views, all consultations by mail only. Address: Pundit 
Tabore (Dept. 341-B), Upper Forjett Street, Bombay 26. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 


is 'xag’x b 



Modern styling in office filing 
appliances for the New Age. 
Strongly built of steel plate, 
Dark. green stove enamelled 
finish. These are useful A help¬ 
ful for year office. Catalogue 
& term? Sox Agents on requeSt 




Size—U' x IQ' x 13' 

6. S. AGENCY, 

86 & 90 KasbabCh. Sen Bt. 
CALCUTTA-!! 





W* Book*t We /fatfrLi ,■ • 

Tbt Indian Problem and its Solution 

* By R. P. Outt Pages 478. Price Rs 6-8. 
"Hr. Dntt hu done a real service to the literature 
of the couhtry in modern tinea by-giving at this really ; 
Worthy bode which makes very interesting reading 
from page to page.”—flays *Th« Whip”, April 16 19i£ 
“Mr. B. P. Dntt who has studied with cam the Indian 


woranip. —Ths Aunts Baser Patrika, Muon 3, 1948, 
“I nave no hesitation to recommend this thought* 
provoking book to every patriotic Indian irrespective 
of creed, oast*, or sex. 1 —flays Mr. S. N. Jlohk, m.jl. 
(Cal.), n.A. (Osntab), Bsr-at-Law, i.c.8. (Retd.) 

V1DYASAGAR BOOK-STALL * 

41, Ssnkar Ghosh Lane, Oalcntta>-8. 


Prof. Priyaranjan Sen’s 

MODERN OR1YA LITERATURE Rs. 6 

FLORENCE NIBHTINBALE’S INDIAN LEnERS Rs. 2 

“This Collection of letters is invaluable.” —Hindu 
“Reveals her intense concern with the oppressed 
peasants of India.” —Asia 

To be had of: San Ray A Co., 15, College Sq, Calcutta 

OGIC & TANTRIE REMEDIES of 
His Holiness, Swami Premanandajee 
in Nervous disorders, Pits, Insanity, etc., 
effective for over 20 years. For particulars, 
refer with postage. Pbop. S. N. Bose, b.a., 
293, Upjpeb Untmin Road, Cau>utta*3. 


....... . V' P"», 

PAftft 

Shasta Dam, World's Beoond Largest Concrete ... > 
Dam, Gives Mew Life to California 

. . (iUuMi.y-USOWI ..." ... ( ... ,121 

■ 

Fresco Paintings Of The Lepakehl Temple 
(iliuti.) — Sudhotuu Kumar HSg ... ... 124 


William Morria (iUu*t.)—Noel Oarringion 
Indian Womanhood 


... 127 
128 


The Versatile Helicopter (illutt.) - UISI8 128 

Planning And The City Of Caleutta (illmt.)— 
Prof. P. C. Chakramrti and Prof. V. L. S. 
Prakash Rao ... ... ... 129 

India’s Most Historic River— 1). B. Vohra ... 134 

My Experiences Of Field Work —Prof. 

Karunamog Mukerjee, M.A. ... ... 136 

The Plight Of Minorities In Pakistan— H. L. 
Maruukhani ... ... ... 143 


Tagore’s Chitra —Maya Oupta 


... 144 


Role Of A Critic— Prof. Somnath Dhar, M.A., 
LL.B. ... ,«• ... 147 



ROY COUSIN e CO 


DAHW!F SC 'i T E D HtH N0L‘>*\ Mih \, 

Cm 49"? £,R;.k< ,• W;.: 


'PaRa;:$0- 






•nt^ i^ni>rf*i iwwMwn 9w«w *<wr. 
efviW «ctw wwif w*iftlH t «t*tf*tN 
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Homoeopathy- Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homoeopathic and Biocheraic medi¬ 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. BookB — American, English and 
Inaian publications. 

Price lut free on application. 

a .. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
Specimen copy free on requeei. 

ROY 4 COMPANY, Homooopathlsts 
PriaiMM StrMt, Bombay S. 

Brnmnna Established 1889. 

KUNCH OIL 

(Mired with Ivory Powder) 

Cures Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of capilary diseases and Dandruff Fries 
Rs. 2-8, Postage As. 13 

BHARATI OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Hazra Road, Kalighat, 

'_ CALCUTrA-26 _ 

Practical Psyehie Instruction 

HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, Mind- 
Reading, Auto-Suggestion, Crystal-Gazing, 
Concentration, etc., various other secret 
sciences are taught by pest \ Successful 
Pupils 4gj|| oyer the world. For particulars, 
please send an anna stamp. 

R. N. RUDRA. b.Gom;. r.a.. 

Li ftrivay. 


Wanted Agents to sell our Dwarka Silk 
Products. Pay Rs. 150/-, Bonus 800/-, 
Terms Liberal. Apply 27 years old firm, 
Dwarka Swadeshi Stores, Ludhiana. 

TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS Of 
Prof. Dr. KAUDAS NA8, M,A. (Col.), O.Litt (Paris) 

Bony. Secy., Royal Anahr Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 Sire illuHtr&tions ) 

Price Rs. hi- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-d«te survey of the History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £t or 5 Dollars 

The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 

THE M^L ERN review office, 

12fV? Tpper Circular Road Calcutta. 

Important To Advertisers. 

Our ‘ '■ 

PRABASI in Bengali , MODERN 
REVIEW in English and VISHAL 

BHARAT in JffinS — 

* 

These three monthlies are the best 
mediums for the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 

These papers are ackturo lodged to be 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from their wide circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amongst the best buyers. 

Manager, 

The Modern Review Office 

120-2, UPPER CIBCULAR ROAD. CALCUTTA 
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INDIA’S GLORY 

: IN HERBAL SPECIFICS MUST BE 
REVIVED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH: 

I M CT A M 01 « Radically cures all 

II w ■ rl liv/L. ■ jjygy troubles and 

infantile liver : lie. 1 

If 1 IN S'14 nil • Specific for hair- 
ixwilvn VJIL.. f a jij nKt baldness, 

dandruff, premature Grey ness etc. : Prepared 
from 21 herb* & plants: Rs-1-8; 3 phials Rs. 4 
Research Lahoratory 

Kalna Chemical: Kalna : Bengal 

CONTENTS—(Continued; 

Park 

Puszles Of History— Pref. Sudhmmhimal 
Mookerji, M.A. ... ... 148 

Combination Movement In Indian Industry— 

Prof. 0. L, 8ri*a&tom, M.A., B.Com. • ... 161 

BOOK REVIEWS: .. * . 153-156 

K. H. Qanwigo, U. N. Ghoshal, Funil 

Kumar Bom, Sirami Jagadiswarananda, 

A. B, Ihdta, B. Misra, Nalini Kumar 

Bhadra , K. M. J. 

INDIAN PERIODICALS: 159-63 

Tagore: The Oreat Sen tin tl ... ... 159 

August 15 ••• — .. ... 159 

India and Pakistan ... ... ... 159 

Switzerland’s Contribution to European 

Civilisation ... ... ICO 

rndia and The Right of Self-Determination 169 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS : 164 68 

Soviet Russian Colonial Rystem in East 

Europe ... 1134 

The Soviet People Honour the Memory of 

Maxim Gorky .. .. ... 115 

Brazil ... ... ... ... 165 

STOP ! BIG MONEY ! MORE MONEY 1 

(I) Raokarge your dry Battorlaa at little cost. Complete 
instructions only As. 8 in stamps. Post free, (2) Elaetric 
Balts, make your own at a cost of 1 sh. Complete in- 
stri otions As. 8 stamps. Post free. (3) Coffee Essence, 
make yonr own at very small cost. Oomp'eta formula 
and inatrnotions As. 8 stamps (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Money new booklot As. 8 in stamps. All Post Free. 
General Supplies Co.,C/o G.P.O. Box 167. Karachi,2 .m.b. 

DA\T0\ 1-Week Shorthand. 

Quickly gives 150-200 words per miflute speed. 
ITRST LESSON FREE 

Danton Shorthand School 

( St. Albans), New Boad, Post Box 43, Delhi 13. 

* e 

Happy Day for Children 

When they get, a copy of 

i 

*BARSH1K 

SH1SHU-SATH1 

The best Annual for Children. 

* 

To be oaf on (he eve of (he Puja. 

It will contain the best . 

contributions of best Writers 

and best Artists 
& 

% 

Will be a thing of.joy tor ever. 

TWO UNIQUE PUBLICATIONS 

Rabindranath O' Jugasahifya 

(In Bengali) 

By Jatindramohan Bagchi 

The otic incut poet came in close touch with 
Rabindranath and describes him and bis 
writings in his own masterful way. 

Price Rs. M2 

* * 

MAHASAMARER BUKE 

(In Bengal *) 

By Major Nlhar Ranjan Gupta 

The author is well-known as a writer of 
children’s book. He joined the .Global War 
abd describes his experiences 4n a simple and 
lucid style. More attractive than a novel. 

Brice Re. 4-8 

ASUTOSH LIBRARY 5 J S’X^ C *&£” 
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BIDDEN TREASURE 

Miracle Easiest Method of Black-magic. A moat 
sure and secret means for influencing persons, fulfil 
all desires and acquire mighty unrival powers to 
do any wonder against stamps. State requirements. 
Rev. 0 Saine, Faridabad, Dacca. Bengal (m. h ) 


T Q Practically incurable without Divine 
a |3 a blessing. Even any worst stage or type 
—rapid, positive and radical cure only 
within 21 days bv a phial of Certified Divine “Dovasish’’ 
got at Jagannath Temple. 100* success guaranteed. 
Price Its. 16-2 ((fold Quality Rs. 36-8) refundable 
on Almighty Oath declaration of its ineffectiveness. 
Maya Devi, “Gandaria House”, Faridabad, Dacca (M.&.) 


G. D. A. CHEMICALS 

44, Badridas Temple Street, Calcutta. 

RESEARCH WORKERS | 

1. Dr. N C. Ganguly, D. 8c. 

2. Dr. Dilip Banerjee, D. S<\ 

3. Dr. P. C. Dutta, D. 8c. 

4 Dr. B. Bhattachaijee, D. 8c. 

ft. Dr. R. Bhattacharya, Ph. n., FBI c. 

6. Prof. S. N. Bose of University Oollega of Science 

& Technology 

7. Dr.B. Banerjee.—Dr. BERN AT(Munich, Germany)' 

ADVISORS 

Dr. Amsl Kumar Roy Chowdhuiy, u d. 

Dr. K. Banerjee, (Major, i.M.fe) 

Dr. N. N. Bose, Etc. - 

PRODUCTS 

Prontoin—A high potent Ointment for any 
kind of ulcers, outs A burns etc, 

Chloridoquinol—Pills for any kiud of intestine 
troubles. 

Isjeotnly—Calcium with D. Quinine, Glucose 
etc. 

Chemicals —Pure & Research Chemicals. 

'Wanted IkapectabU Distributors, Agents and 
Representatives; or Applications. 
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INDIA8 

MOST FLUID INK SINCE -1924 


CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION! 

( CALCUTTA)" LIMITED 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


The Great Dream Book Rs. 2-4 

Fortune Tolling by Cards Rs. 2-4 

New Era Hou&es Rs. 3-6 

Family Home Medical Guide • Rs. 4-8 

Don’t Be Afraid Rs. 9 

Sex To-day in Wedded Lite . Rs. 13-8 

Cartooning for Fun and Profit Rs. 9 

How to Draw Funny Picture* Rs 13-8 

The Art <»t ('ancaturmg . Rs 9 

The Amateur ArtkL Rs. C-12 

Figure Drawing from Life Rs. 4-8 

Cartoon and Drawing Rs. 2-4 

Modern Letteiing and Design ' Rs. 6-12 
Advertising Design Self-Taught Re 1 

Gnilo to Stamp Collecting Re. 1 

Poi ulur Mechanics Gulden ‘Book Us. 4-8 

Popular Mechanics Shop Notes 

1942, ’40, ’47 each Rs. 2-4 

Introduction to Advertising Rs. 12-4 

Advertising Copy and Layouts Rs. 5-11 

What is Wrong with Your Factory, 

Works, Office its. 13-2 

Radio Servicing Course Book Rs.*ll-4 

Simplified Radio Servicing Rs. 6-12 

Plastics in Industry. _ Rs. 13-2 

International Business Dictionary in 

Five Languages Rs. 30-10 

IPs stock books on Seieniifie Technical and 
Industrial Subjects. Catalogue FREE. 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE- COMPANY, 
Capper Road, Lalbagk, Lucknow 
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CHILDREN LOVE TO FIGHT INDEED! 

And the scene to follow would be a slight cut or a gaping wound. But 
whatever the outcome, it needs care,—for neglect never heals. Deadly 
sores have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely nipping. 

KANDUDAVANAL 

nips that mischief without fail. Itches, 
Cuts, Eczema, Burns or Sores 

—you can ensure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 

LAX MOHAN SAHA’S WONDERFUL INVENTION 



SULAGODN 


The beet specific for Ham* Ache, 
Tooth-Aohe or any kina of psm. 
Immediate remits on application 


L. M. Shaha Sankhanidhi £? Co., Ltd.—Dacca. 

Branch: 32E. JACKSON LANE. CALCUTTA. 


Serv/Mg rfe J/d... 

Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery We are happy in helping them , 
with our rubber requisites 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
m countless homes and hospitals. 




Our rang 0 i nelud os .* 
Rubber Cloth, Hoi Water fiotHes, Ice 
Begs. Air fiedi end Willow*, Air Rings 
end Cuihiom. Surgical Gloves. Surgical 
Apron t, Rubber Tubing* etc. 


BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS (1940)LTD. 

M A A {AS Of A #6 Of A A O S P f T A l AtqutSlTtS 
cucutu . NAGPUR . BOMBAY 
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' A DFA'OIT:F of roRD BUDDHA 
Pr.ibd-i i’-v (di ,jti« B\ Xii. ii R.injuii Gup’,. 



It it tfw Mfoct «md not fh® Lip* 
th«t tpoofc* pul Jr rare 
momenta Of cta%M $Md' that 
i* tha . gonuinp eompfimont. 
And it i* by our yoart' 
• xporienco wo h av • 
ditcoverod the socroc® in 
pr«*onting JEWELLERY opto 
th* dotign of ovory mind. 


Fat. two ••laetion wakkva « wiA» 
rang* to *Wa» iImr. ladMaaMi 
da-aign* can alia ha 
awda rto *Utw **w eaprita. 































D.N.BOSES HOSIERY FACTORY 

METIRY- 36*U SUSBt UNE,CA1GRTTA 












DArviri 

DUTCH ACTI VITIES IN 
THE EAST 

Bn Dr. Nihar-R«iian Day 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA¬ 
TION IN INDIA 

( Past & Present ) 

~ By Andthnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta-6. 


Pottage and -Packing Fret. 

Oar High Glass 

Embossing machine 

It can emboss Name, address, monogram or 
initials on paper. Embossing is more beentifnl than 
Printing. Price Rs. 7. 

BRASS NAME PLATE 

Decorates residence attractively and shows whether 
yon are in or ont, a convenience to your visitors. 

Price Its. 10 (Size •/*) 
Agmtaneanted everywhere on easy ierme. 

lAflADUPKARAK Co., No. If, AUfiARH, U. P. 


MASTER ENGLISH 

At horns by world-fsaou oonns k bseons popular vrttor sad 
spwksi. Writs forceful lstten, advts., arttalas. Lean to own. 

Dgiails free: Tlw Aiodatori Schools, Pottri, II 


i jlV' ■ 
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CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO 

JL I M l T 1 '* 


45, AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


irirrTTrTrKl 


rTmrnm 


^[jjiirairiTTEra 




w iimL fluid 100s. B 
Mata, AOOOCIATBD SCHOOL, DBUU.44._ 


KING & CO, 

HOMEOPATHIC GMBMf8T& 

t ' r r ' * 

90-7-A, Haoppnt 
and 154, Rasta Rom. 

Btetoh wi [Agiiana AT.JB. oSSLffi'' »*««i 

■MWt***. 8-.*-*, I * 1» da <*%*?££* 

a «a **«»■» m. wn A CO.. «* *» ■ ' 
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COTTON^ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills at s 

Madura, Tnticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply i 

Grey Harris of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

•• 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Countsfup to 80s, 

Specialities» % • 

SINGLE YARNS ^CHEESE • [YARNS llf 

DOUBLE YARNS |WARP [YARNS * ® 

CONE YARNS COMBEDSY ARNS 


“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to tbe Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers: 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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OR EVERY FORM OF 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE 
VACCINE 
TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 




q 


FOUNDATION* 
CAL . 


PROMPT 


rveno 


TvjphoiD 


IS THE- ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS.*SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY r SHOULD ! ' Y0U1 NOT TRY:? 

■ 3 9 • 

P F O R 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSUPF 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HTOH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
'& INDUCES ’RESTFUL. SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF*THE 
EYE, LIVER,^Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF ’INFECTIONS. 



RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOODi 

'URINE* 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


Particulars free from:— 

CALCUTTA CLiNICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Lid., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
andgvariousglnjectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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A SUPREME FASHION ACHIEVEMENT IN 

UMBER JEWELLERV 

Now Save On A Basils of Qualify. 

UMBER JEWELLERY 
is scientifically prepared, 
electroplated with sovereign 
gold through latest devices 
and is available in a wide 
assortment of exquisite 
designs. It is sold under 
guarantee of standard quality—retains its colour, 
lustre and spotless dazzle and is perfected with a 
finish making. It is Acid Proof and non-tarnishable 
against atmospheric conditions. UMBER JEWE¬ 
LLERY provides the luxury of real gold at a fraction 
of its cost. 

SCALE OF RETAIL PRICES 

C-l Filigeri Neckchain 23' with rose pendant—Bs. .134 
each. C-2 Bracelets... Rs. 15 per pair. C-3 Waist Belt adjust¬ 
able ..Rs. 15 each. C4 Fancy Neckchain with pendant 22' 
...Rs. 8-4 each. G-5 Round Bead Necklace...Rs. 13-8 each. 
EAR-RINGS: 0-0...Rs. 54 pair. G-7 Filigeri...Rs. 54 pair. 
C-8 Bet with stones all over.. Rs. 13-8 pair. C-9 Filigeri... 
Rs. 5-8 pair. 0-10 Clip Ear-tops set with stones...Rs. 12-8 
pair; 0-11 Filigeri...Rs. 10-8 pair ; 0-12 Fancy Necklace... 
Rs. 18-8 each ; C-13 Fancy wrist watch chain..-Rs. 84 each. 
0-14 Broad Banglea...RB. 11-8 pair; C-15 Fancy Bangles... 
Rs. 3-12 pair. RINGS t C-16 Rs. 5-8 each ; 0-17 Stone set... 
Ra. 6-8 each; 0-18 set with seven stones Rs. 12-8 each. 
0-19 Buttons set of four...Rs. 5-4. C-20 Cuff-links...Rs. 54 
per pair. 

FREE: Our catalogue containing 300 designs in Rich Fashions of latest Varieties of 
Jewellery and Ladies’ Hand Bags, Cigarette Cases, Writing Pads, Shaving Sets, 
• Tobacco Pipes eta, will be sent free. 

Agents Wanted. 

APPLY.— 

B, A. UMBER & SON, a** m,hj 

157, GIRGAUM, BOMBAY 4. 
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DIAPEPSIN 




nu- pi** 




ONU 


The stomach is lined on the inside 
with a soft thick mucous membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the various constituents of the gast¬ 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stages 
of gastric digestion. Diapepsin will 
bo of use where those glands are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


UNlOH'DRUfi.CtLCUTT 
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'Office :—CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Uold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
souud concerns. Mr. S. M. Bhatta- 
cnAiWEE is the Chairman of the 

• Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year ••• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• V/i P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly ’ in 

• January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to:— 


BENOY BHU9AN MOOKERJEE, ,b.a. 

Manager. 


Bank Limited 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authorised Capital Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 

• In times of uncertainty, safety of your 
savings should be the first consideration. 
Your deposit with the CALCUTTA 
NATIONAL BANK are absolutely safe. 


Bengal 

Calcutta 

Burrabazar 

Sbambazar 

Canning St. 

High Court 

Hatkhola 

Kalighat 

Bhowanipore 

Baliygung 

Dacca 

Narayauganj 

Mymenaing 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Jalpaiguri 

Bariaal 

Asaneol 

Brahmanbaria 

Behar 

Patna 

Gaya 

Muzaflarpur 

Oriara 

Cuttack, 


Branch Offices > 

Aaaam 

Gauhati < 

Dibrugarh 


C. P. A Berar 

Nagpur 

ltwari 

Jubbulpore 

Jubbulpora Cautt. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madraa 

Madras 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpora 

Meston Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benares 

Agra 

Bereilly 

Meerut 


Delhi 

Chandni Ohowk 
Sadar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort* Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kaibadebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maskati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 
Beluehistan 

Quetta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agents > 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account., with 
Rs. 10 only interest allowed IV 2 p. c. 
annum. 
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Edited by Dr.* A. C. BANERJEE, m.a., p.u.s., ph.o. Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

' The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States* Resolution of 9.2.47; with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan—covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 

Science of Palmistry Rs 7 

A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 

r 

i 

TIGER 

PAPERS 

. FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 

I* 

Manmfaeiured bg 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

I Managing Agmit /' 

BALMER LAWR1E & CO, LTD* CALCUTTA 
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Nath Bank Ltd. 

Hoad Office: 135, -Canning Strket, Calcutta. 

Central Office : 27/20, Strand Road,''Calcutta. 

. . Phone-Cal: 3252 (4 Lines). 

OFFICES: 

ASSAM CIRCLE—Dhubri, Fancy Bazar (Gauhati), 
Gauhati, Nowgong, Shillong, Tezpur. 

BENGAL CIRCLE—Chandpur (Puran bazar ), 
Chaumubani, Chittagong, Dacca, Kuahtia, 
Mymensingh, -Narayanganj, Noakhali. 

BIHAR CIRCLE—Bhagalpur, Chaibaaa, Gaya, 
Jamshedpur, Jharia, Muzaflfapur, Patna, Patna 
City, Sakchi. 

BOMBAY CIRCLE—Bombay, Zaveri Bazar. 

CALCUTTA CIRCLE—Ballygungo, Barabazar, 
Bhowanipore, Bowhazar, Calcutta, Cossiporo, 
Harrison Road, Hatkhola, Howrah, Lake 
Market, Shambazar, Salkia, Sibpur. 

C. P. CIRCLE-Nagpur. 

MADRAS CIRCLE—Coimbatore, Madras, Madura. 

ORISSA CIRCLE—Sambalpur. 

PUNJAB CIRCLE-Lahorc. 

U. P- CIRCLE—Cawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow, Mes- 
ton Road (Cawnpore). New Delhi. 

K. N. Dalal, 

Mg. Director. 


Homoeopathy—Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homoeopathic and Biochemic rnedi-. 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books — A merican, English and 
tndian publications. 

Price hist free on application 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. !-h. 
Specimen copy free on request. 

ROY L COMPANY, Homoeopathists 

Prince** Stmt, Bombay 2. 

Business Established 1880. 


Drink 

. Somarasa 

The best Indian restorative and the most 
ideal tonic to regain your lost health 
and vitality. Price Ks, 5-4 per bottle, 
. Rs, 3-12 per pint and Rs, 2-8 per phial. 

RAJVAIDYA AYURVEDIC WORKS 

172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Phone: 4039 B. B. 
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Works By Strain/ Abhcdanmnda / • 


Sayings Of Ramakrishna : Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, Rs. 3 

Life Beyond Death : A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Psychic Phenomena : A Critical Study 
in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To Ths Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People : A Survey of the social, 
p ditieal. educational and religious condi¬ 
tions of -India An epoch-making hook 

(New edition), Rs.-6-8 

Ooctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

How To Be A Yogi: An illuminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Yoga ex¬ 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religions perfection, Rs. 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit hymns with English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to the philosophy 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Cliiuese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 

world. Re. 1-12 

Path Of Realization: A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Ideal Of Education: The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in this neat 
volume. Re. 1 

Lectures In India : Inspiring thoughts on Reli¬ 
gion and Nationalism, Rs 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th Century: A scientific 
treatment on religion which the modern 
mind nf the 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vivekananda & Hie Work in America: With a 
beautiful and lucid style the life of the 
great Swaini Vivekananda lias been written 
by his worthy colleague. As. 8 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
Churchianity, As. 6 

Ramakrishna Vedanta math 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta. 6 
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NEOCID 

10% DDT DUSTINS POWDER 

A G E I G Y PRODUCT 


% 

m 


OJ* b020 


* No insect touching it survives. 

* Once touched definitely fatal. 

* Harmless to man and his pets. 


okmv iNsccnciocs inmcD 

Neville House, Nice! Rd„ 
Ballard Estate, 

Bombay 1 


Dntrlbufon lot Sol India 4 Unltad 
Pror/nesf. 


Messrs. S^lth, Staolstroot * Cm., 
Umltad 

E>. Convent Road, CatentU. 
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HO MdRE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PUttifi DRINKING WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardena, Factories, 

Institutions and Small Tillages, 54* — Km Jr 

INSTALL OUR PATENTSQ B 5£ 3|r-lSp | JBL 

Hygienic Rural Filter a aBW | 

THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE jP~",y. n 

DHINKINO WATEH PROBLEM l}35!^*aRfTC5^^F^i f MS fei5Aff . 
Already installed acveral of 11 

2,000 gallon output per day j|j£^ I 

Mauikgaqjf Lakhipur, Saodlp, ^ ^ 

of Pnbl\ Health, Bengal, and Hj jjr ,, 9 

the Sanitary Board, BengaL wn 3 gP Ba ff & r‘Trgi‘ l . i i 1- , T^ tf MP Mi fTAfr , 1 . ■ -" • . ■■■■■ — . ' — -twi—I 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUTTA. 


Indian Science of Pulse 

Rb. 3-8-0. 

By Rajjvaidya Kaviraj Prabhakar Chatter]ee, m.a. 
An epoch-making book of a far-reaching significance. 

To be had of-THE INSTITUTE OF HINDU 

CHEMISTRY & AYURVEDIC RESEARCH, 

• 172, Bow bazar Street, Calcutta. 


H. H. STORES 

Katra Buriati, Delhi 

Famous books and courses. Now within 
reach of all on loan. List free from 

H. H. STORES, P. BOX 23, DELHI. 


BOOKS /N STOCK AND ARE 

The Quest Of The Overeelf by Paul Brnnton Rs, 16-7 » 

The Wisdom Of The Overself by ditto Rs. 19-11 

The Inner Reality by ditto Rb. 14-1 , 

A Message From Arunachale by ditto Rs. 7-1 

A Search In Secret India by ditto Rs. 10-7 

A Search In Secret Egypt by ditto Us. 18-12 

The Holy Gita— Text. with an English Translation i 

— by J. J. Pandya, ma. Rb. 12-8 

Essentials In The Development Of Religion 

by J. E. Turner Rb. 11-12 

Development Of Theology Since Kant by I’flciderer Kb. 15 __ 

Thn Universe Around Us by Sir J nines ,leanB Kb. 14-1 r 
Physics A Philosophy by ditto Rb. 8 L 

Stars la Their Courses by ditto Rb. 7-1 

Casting The Horoscope by Alan l.CO Rb. 15 p 

. Progressed Horoscope by ditto Rb. 15 * 

Raphael'? Almanac 1947 Rb. 1-7 

Cassell's French-Eng. & Eng.-Freneh Dictionary Rb 11-12 —* 

. Cassell'■ Lotin-Eng. & Eng.-Latin Dictionary Rb. 9-14 
Cas|nU'aGarmnn-Eng.& Eng.-Gorman Dictionary Rs. 16-7 
Chambers' Technical Dictionary Rs. 18-12 j 

Selected Works Of Lenin— vols. 1, 2. 5 & 12 each Rb. 8-2 I 
Selected Corraapondsnee Of Marx & Engels Rs. 8-7 
■Memoriae Of Lenin by N. K. Krupskaya Ha. 4-11 • 

Russia Without Illations by Pat Sloan Rb. 5-4 

Thn French Revolution by B. K. RoyOhandhuri Re. 1 TT 
Lady Chattnrlny'a Lever by D. H. Lawrence Rs. 6-8 | 

Selected Stories Of D. H. Lawrence Rs 6 

Frankenstein by Mary W. Shelley Rs. 6 A 

Heptamseon by The Queen of Navarre Rs. 7-8 J* 

Thn Little One by Alphonse Dandet Rs. 6 f c 

Thn Princess Of Bnbvkm bv Voltaire Rs. 3-32 n 


E OFFERED FOR SALE 

NEHRU FLINGS 

A CHALLENGE 

Formerly Banned 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Price: Rs. 4 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the Idled work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

JVice : Its. 1U0 

THE 

GREAT CHALLENGE 


BY 

LOUIS FISCHER 


Price.: Rs. 10 


THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBER 

Price: Rs. 5 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
EtrohAKP 1946 by L. N. MATHUR; with a 
foreword by H.H. The Msharewel of Dungarpuf. 
The first book of its kind published in India ' 


Lives Of Fair & Gallant Ladies by Bran tome. Ulust. Rs. 45 I ' .. 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTRA IN ALL CASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. STSSStS? 
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THE RAINS COME. 

Tn the tropics the^ rainy season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
agos from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sung the praise of this soason. It 
brings with it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water,—the longed-for life-giving showers. « . 

But in its train it also brings diseases—Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Ifence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in—tbiss season not 
only as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of liver and stomach but resists 
other disoases too by strengthening your liver. 



THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH A CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTD., 
* SALKIA • HOWRAH • 
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ZENITH Soorro 

Watehes have arrived In India 



Zenith Sporto Watch Illustrated in actual sizei 
designed with stainless steel back, and perfectly 
dustproof and shockproof. No. 1364. Price Rs. 147# 

Similar to above, size 104"'. all steel, waterproof at 
Rsi 185 and Rs. 200. 

Now after years of waiting the first Zenith watches 
oave arrived in India. Each Zenith watch is the perfection 
of craftsmanship and individual beauty At present only 
modete in the design illustrated are available, but later on, 
other famous Zenith watches in' gold, etc., will be yours 
to choose. 

FAVRE-LEUBA 

FAVRE-LEUBA & CO., LTD., BOMBAY * CALCUTTA 


1 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

LITERATURE 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SWAMI VIVEKA¬ 
NANDA —In Seven Volumes, Now alt volumes 
are available. Each Volume: cloth-bonnd R». 7*8 
board-bound- R», 6 

SELECTIONS FROM SWAMI VIVEKANANDA Ri. 6 
TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEK AN AN DA—Pp. 400. 

Rs. 4 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS— Re. 1-8 

“POEMS"— By Bwami Vivekananda. All the available 
poems, songs and hymns of Swami Vivekananda, 
in original and translation, published lor the first 
time in one volume in English Re. 1-6 

Superior Binding Re. 1-14 

INDIA— By Swami Vivekananda. An intimate and 
all-comprehensive study of India—her past, present 
and future Re. 1-12 

CASTE, CULTURE AND SOCIALISM-By Swarai 
Vivekananda Re. 1-4 

LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA - Bomain Holland R» 5 
LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA AND THE UNIVERSAL 
GOSPEL— Bv Bomam Holland Re. 5-8 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO TO ALMORA— 
Bv Swami Vivekananda , Re. 5 

SPIRITUAL TALKS- Re. 4 

MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER- Rs. 2-4 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND THE POWER-By 
Swami Gnaneswarananda. First Indian Edn. He. 1*6 ' 

ADVAITA ASH RAMA, 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13. 

Phone: Cal. 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VOL LXXXII, NO. 1. 


Wholb No. 487 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 1947. 


Paok 

Fbontispikck—W here The 8kv Meets The Earth’ 
f in colours)— Deviprosad Roy Chowdhury 

NOTES- ... _ 1-20 

The Case For Rtjshahi-Maldsit and Bengal 
Partiiion— Jadunath Snrkar, Kt. C.I.E. , Bony. 
D.Litt., W.R.A.S.B.. Bony. M.R.A.S. (Lond 
Mm. Bidkusekhar Sastri, Vr. Meghnad Saha, 
F.R.8. db others ... ... ... 20a 

The Dawn Of A New Era— "Observer" ... 21 

India's International Opium Policy— B. C. 
Mookerjee, M.A , Ph.D. ... ... 25 

The Dangers Ahead —D, M. Sen, B.A, {Cantab.), 
B.te. {Eeon.) Jjnnd. ... ... ... 28 

The Sovereignty Over llerar And The Question 
Of The Retrocession Of Berar To The 
Nizam—P. A”. Thombre, BA., LL.B. 31 

Indian History And Discovery Of New Data— 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph D., D.Litt. * 35 
The Groat Freeze-Up Of The Century {Must.) 

-Dr. S. M. Das, D.Se., F.Z.S. .. ... 37 

Art-Crafts Of The Punjab {illml.)—‘Musasi.r'... 44 


FREE HOROSCOPE 

is made, for short Re-ults Rs 4 i<s charged. Bend birth-time-date-place. Horoscope will go per V. P. 
Life-Reading (general)—Us. 1(5. Annual Results (per year) (detailed)—Rs. 16. Write—how many years 
you-require. Rending Will go per V. P. Palm-ftoading (ordinary i—Rs. 4, (detailed)—Rs. 16. Bond, 
ink-impression of Palma (with age) and write what class of rending you want. Reading will go per’ 
V. P. Marriage— Rs. 4. Los-, Absconding, Profit, Law-suit, Share Market, Longevity (per item)— 
Rs. 10. Absolutely new, scientific, infallible methods. Horoscope from palm—Rs. 16—a speciality. 
The Highest Degree-H aiding, India-Renowned, World-Famous Astrologer ft Tan trie 

DOCTOR N. VACHASPATI, 

M.A, JYOT1S-BH ASKAR 

66, Mirxapur St.eet, (College square •, Calcutta-9. 


.Gandhiji's DO-OR-D1E MISSION 

Edited by: SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, A*stt. Editor, Arnnta Bnxar Putrika. 

Uahatrai Gandhi’s unique mission of pence in riot-devastated areas of East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world. The pro- . 
found significance of his lonely pilgrunago is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out t'o explain the character and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives jan account of his historic lour. Jn piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non- j 
violence and has made uu acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. - :: Price Ri. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., 1-1, Gopal Boss Lane, Calcutta (9) - . 
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NOW AVAILABLE U 

By 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


1 DREAMS OF \ YOUTH — 

J IN OIIKI er IDE NEW ill 

In those tvro books, now published for the first time in English, Snbhas Chandra explains the 
philosophy of his life, the psychological background of his idealism and his gospel of “total surrender” of 
Self for realisation and fulfilment of his dream of Free India. 

» ATLAS Of FIGHT FOR FREEDOM «e. i 

Gel a Copy immediately to avoid disappointment, as only a limited number of roping are available for sale. 

SREE GURU LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


! IN ansi or IK NEW 


LEPROSY IIPROSY & 


Is much prevalent in every’part of Civi¬ 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated .to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
-not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

( De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases arc also cured rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder: Pi. BAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Ghosh Tiane, Khurut, Howrah. 

’Phone—HOWRAH 359. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES— 
by Prof. Subbey. Re. 2-8. A valuable Guide to 
secure recognised Universities’ degrees, Matric to 
M.A. and Ph.D. by private study. Order To-day 1 
SHORTHAND TEACHER-Rs. 2. Complete book to 
learn Shorthand without teacher. Newspapers 
highly spoken. 

OITY BOOKSELLERS—Sohaugunj, (mbc), Delhi 


LEUCODERMA, treated radioally by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Guranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


VITALITY SJ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart 
It, tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
Wood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCELE 

Hernia, Filnria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of lb H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. KaviraJ B. N. 
CHAKRAVARTY, Ayurved Sastri, 24. Debendra 
Ghosh Road. Bhowanipur, Calcutta,—-25. 
Phone .-—South 308. 


WAITED Candidates to secure Degrees 
in Homoeopathy, Biochemistry, Naturopathy, 
Opticals, Dentistry, Ayurvedic and Unani etc. 
Can be had by post. For further particulars 
write to: Or. TREHAN, Dhanaula, Nabha State. 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AMBUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825; Calcutta. 
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The Book of the Hour! 

The Indian Problem and its Solution 

■By R. P. Dutt Pages 478. Price Rs. 6-8. 

“Mr. Dntt has done a' real service to the literature 
of the country in modern times by giving us this really 
worthy book which makes very interesting reading 
from page to page.”—Says "The Whip", April 15,1946. 

“Mr. R. P. Dutt who has studied with care the Indian 
problem declares that our starting-point should be the 
abolition of caste-system and the stoppage of image 
worship.’’—The Amrita Bazar Patrika, March 3, 1946. 

"I have no hesitation to recommend this thought- 
provoking book to every patriotic Indian irrespective 
of creed, caste, or sex.”—Bays Mr. S. N. Modak, m.a. 
(Cal.), is. a. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. (Retd.) 
VIDYASAGAR BOOK-STALL 
41, Hankar Ghosh Lane, Calcutta-6. 


Prop. Priyaranjan Sen’s 

MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE Rs. 6 

FLORENCE NIGTINGALE’S INDIAN LETTERS Rs. 2 

“This Collection of letters is invaluable.” —Hindu 
“Reveals her intense concern with the oppressed 
peasants of India.” —Asia 

To he had of: Sen Ray & Co., 15, College Sq , Calcutta 


BOUNDARY PROBLEM 

— OF NEW BENGAL — 

By DR. SANTOSH KUMAR MUKHERJI 

Boundary Commission sitting shortly. Every Hindu 
must read this authoritative work. As. 10 only. 

44, Baku it Bagvn Stiuset, CALCUTTA-9 


CONTENTS—(Continued) 

Pam 

Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi (iUust.)-Mahamoho- 
padhya Bidhusemara Sastri ... ... 45 

A Literary Partnership ( Must,)—Katharine 
Moore ... ... ... 47 

Ghakyar-Koothu (Must.)—Richard Chinmthambi ■ 49 

U. 3. Farmers Become Air-Minded 'iiWw*.)— 

James Audubon—Naturalist And Artist (illmt.) 
—Malcolm Vaughan ... ... 53 

Belwa Where Two Copper-Plate Inscriptions 
Hare Been Excavated ( illust.)—Monoranjan 
Qupta, B.St-. ... ... 54 

Compensation For The Secretary Of State’s 

Services (II)—Dr. A. K. Ghotal, M.A. (Cal.), 

PhJA (Land.) ... ... 55 

Asoka’s Example And Brahman Animosity- 

Pro/". B. M. Barua, M.A., D.IAtt. (Lond.) ... 59 

The Noeds Of Under-Developed Areas— G. L. 
Mehta “ ... 63 

Our'Food Problem -Prof. P. G. Rakshit, M.Se., 

Ph.D. ... ... 65 


Congress (Medical) Mission to Malaya 

M 0 Bt interesting treatise on sociology, culture and 
politics of Burma, Siam and Maiaya. Dr. B. 0/ Roy’s 
Foreword. 50 illustrations. Highly appreciated by 
the press and the public. R». 2. Telugu-Re. 1-8 
Manager, ‘SRI HARANADHA MURAL!’, TbnAU. 


ROY COUSIN C- CO 



4, DALH0US1E $0 STEPHEN HOUSE. CALCUTTA 

PHD*! CAL.49BJ.GHAM JfWfUIRY 
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COMMUNAL1SM IN 

MUSLIM POLITICS 

AND TROUBLES OVER INDIA 

PROF. S. MUKERJEE Rs. 3 

A politic?! History of Indian Muslims from 
1867 .to 1946. 

South-East Asia’s Challenge 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, m.a. Rs. 2-8 
A political History of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, China and their struggle for 
Independence. 

India’s Han of Destiny 

B. K. SEN GUPTA? M.A. Rs. 4-8 
An exhaustive and penetrating study of Netaji 
Subhas Chandka as a man, statesman and 
revolutionary leader. The only book about Netaji’s 
ImoLOGY and Activities. With 5 Illustrations. 

Indian War of Independence 

B. BANERJEE. With 12 Illustrations—Rs. 4 
An authentic account of wars of Independence 
fought under the banners of Tiru Sultan, Nana 
SiiAurn, Rani op Jiianshi, Rerajudouixa, Gandhi, 
Nehru and Nktaji Subhas Ciiandka Bosk. 

IX. A. Soldier’s Diary 

LIEUT. M. G. MULKAR, B A. Rs. 3-8 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM— Fitzgerald. 

This volume includes both First and Fourth 
versions. Illustrated, ' Cloth Rs. 3-8 and 
Rexin Bound Rs. 5. 

fiREAT SHORT STORIES: Maupassant. Kb. 2 
17 best stories with the novelette 'Ball-of-Fat’. 

LOTe-UHen ol fomoes 
Hen and women 

About 50 illustrious writers of both sexes. 
Compiled by DOROTHY PARKER 
With 20 Illustrations Rs. 3, Bengali or Hindi Rs. 2-8 

Holden Treasury ol Loyc Poems 

With Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Compiled by SH1RLY CUNNINGHAM 
Seleotion of best Love Poems, ranging over 
four hundred years—from the sixteenth to twentieth 


century. About 300 pages, Rs. 2-8 

“Oriental’s Religious Series” 

•(l) fllTA— English Translation Rs. 2-8 

(2) Psychology of Image Worship— Rs. 2-8 
WORKS OF DR. S. K. MUKHERJI, M.B. 
KAMA-SUTRA (Vatsayana)— An authentic English 
translation. 14 Illustrations Rs. 5 

Psychology of Love— Illustrated Rs. 2 

- Marriage and Wise Parenthood— Must. Rs. 2 

Publication list on request. 


ORIENTAL AGENCY 

8-B, Shyama Oharas De Street, Calcutta, 12. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC 

INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office-. 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation, interest earning 
has been assumed at 3'/4% and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates:— 

WHOLE LIFE — Rs. 12 par thousand per annum 
ENDOWMENT — Ra. 10 per thousand per annum 

Board of Directors: 

S. XL. Bhattacharjee, Esq., Chairman 
Kiran Sankar Ray, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chatterjee, Esq. 

Indra Ear ay an Roy, Esq. 

Rajendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Monindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY—Calcutta National Bk. Bldg*, 
Phlrozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS—Pachayyappa's Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI—Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, M^MENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 

™"~ Page's] 



INDIA’S LEGACY 

IN HERBAL SPECIFIC MUST BE 
REVIVED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH. 

I N PA NO I ■ s P ecific for a11 

NiiniiV/Li liver-complaints, 
Infantile liver, etc. Re. 1 

I I IpOl ■ Radicalljr cures white 
w V-/ I— ■ p a t c } ieg $ Leucodekma. 
Course Bs. 20 

Research Laboratory 

Kalna Chemical : Kalna : Bengal 


STOP ! BIG MoNbY ! MOKE MONbY I 
(1) Recharge your dry Batteries at little eont. Complete 
instruction!* onty As. 8 in stamps. Post, free, (2) Electric 
Balts, make your own at a cost of 1 sh Complete in- 
etruo ions As 8 slamts. Post free. (3) Coffee Essence, 
make your own atvnry small cost. Complete firmula 
and instructions As. 8 stamps. (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Money new booklet As. 8 in stamps. All Post, Free. 
G neral fluppliesCo..C/oG.P.O Box 167, Karachi.2.M.R. 


DAlITOiI 1-Week Shorthand. 

Quickly gives l r 0-200 words per minute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE 

Danton Shorthand School, 

( St. Albans), New Road, Post Box 43. Delhi 13. 


SANKHEPITA 

BANKIM-GRANTH AM ALA 

( In Bengali) 

Edited By 

Prof. Bejonbeharl Bhattacharya, m.a. 

Bankira’s language 1 and literary interest 
kept in tact Iligkly appreciated by 
0 reading public. 

BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 

1. A HAND A MATH 2. KaPALKUNDALA. 

3. Chandrashekhab 4. Rajani 
5. Rajsinha 0. Debi Choudhukani 

7. Indira, Jegalarguriya and* Radharani 

(in one volume) 

8. SlTAKAM 0. MrINAUNI 

10. Bisha Bbiksha 
Price Be 11- each. 


CONTENTS—(Continued) p agb 


March Of The Desert— L, JR. Ajuxmi 
BOOK REVIEWS: ... ... 69- 

Nirmal Kumar Bose, A. B. Dutta, Chxnla- 
hnran Chukravarli, Nolini K. Bhadra, 
K. M, J. 

INDIAN PERIODICALS: . 73- 

« Clarity ... ... ... 

Party System in Britain 
The Imitation of Christ 
On Literature 
Biological Concepts ... 

FOREIGN PERlODICAIiS: 81- 

Imperilism and the Indian Army 
Indians in Trinidad and British Guiana 


... 87 
69—71 


73—^9 

... 73 
... 74 
... 75 
... 77 
... 78 
81-84 

... 81 
.. 83 


Watches With Plastic Straps. 



No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watches as per illustration. Bright 
chromium case Rs. 40. Rolled gold 
gtd. 10 years Rs. 55, with stainless 
steel back Rs. 58, with 15 jewels 
fitted machine Rs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 yean- Postage 
& Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
& CO., Aishbagh (m.c.), Lucknow. 


A Treasure to be presented 
to Children 

MAHASAMARER BUKE 

By 

Major Nlhar Ranjan Gupta, i.m.s. 

A Graphic description of the last world- 
war—written from author’s own experience 
in simple Bengali with many pictures. 

Price Re. 4-8 

JAyANTI 

SHISHU-SATHI 

SHISHU-SATHl’s GRAND 

SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER. 

Rs. 4/- per copy, postage extra. 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


3 College Square, Calcutta-12 
3-8 Johnson Road, Daoea 
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I AT ALL TIMES | 
| BASK OF COMMERCE | 
I IS A GOOD PLACE i 
| FOR SAVINGS | 

= Hd. Office: 12, Clivb St., Calcutta = 
g and Branches g 
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MDDFN TREASURE 

Miracle Easiest Method of Black-magic. A most 
sure ami secret means for influencing persons, fulfil 
all desires and acquire mighty unrival powers to 
do any wonder against stamps. Stato requirements. 
Rev. 0 Seine. Farid-tbiid, Dacca. Bengal (m. r) 


Practically incurable without Divine 
. [JJ* bles-ing. Even any worst stage Or type 
—rapid. po-itive and radical cure mly 
within 21 days by a phial of (Certified Divine ‘ Devasish” 
got at Jagaunath Temple. 100* snooe-s guaranteed. 
Price R«. ltj-2 (Gold Quality Rs. 36-8) refundable 
on Almighty Oath declaration of its ineffectiveness. 
Maya Devi. “Gandaria Honsel. Faridabad, Dacca fu.R.) 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

Religion & Nationality 

and 

Status of Life 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 


‘Rhino" Brand Genzies 

m 

suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufacturers /— 

Agarpara Kutir Silpa Pratisthan 

P. 0. Kamarhati :: 24 Parganas 

Branchs* :— 1 . 10, Upper Circular Road. Calcutta 
Opp . Sealdah Station. 

** 2 . 2/3, Chandruari Ghat Road, Howrah 
Opp ; Howrah Station. 

3. Raniganj Bazar, Burdwan, E. i. R. 

4. Arbind Road, Naihati, B. A .1. R. 
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J -- INOIA’S 

MOST FLUID INK SINCE-1924 


CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION 
(CALCUTTA):! LIMITED 


MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

THE COW IN INDIA 

m 

By—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Foreword written by GANDHIJI 
2 Volt). 2000 Pages Rs. 16, Postages Rs. 2-2 extra. 

THE ROMANCE OF DEC If EEPIM/'X 
SCIENTIFIC BEL-l\CLrllMv7 

By—Ksbitish Chandra Dan Gupta. Price Rs. 7. 
Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By--3atish Chandra Das Gupta 
Second Edition—Price Rs. 10, Postages Rs. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1 . Non-Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1 - 8-0 

2 . Hand-Made Paper ... ... 2-8-0 

3. Kha^i Manual Vol. I & II ... 3 0-U 

4. Cheap Remedies ... ... 1-00 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 

6 . Dead Animats to Tanned Leather ... 0 12-0 

7. Wanhing Soap and Fountain Pen Ink... 0-4-0 

8 . Soy-Bean... ... ... 04-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ... 0-2 0 

10. Gandhiji's Constructive Programme ... 0-6-0 


Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 


15, Collbgb Square, Calcutta. 
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The first fourth of a man’s income buys^existence»the seoond quarter a few comforts » 
the third quarter lets him spread a bit» the fourth quarter should be used to 
guarantee the first quarter and as much as possible of the seoond and the third. 

Follow this ideal soheme through Life Insurance and plan with a Hindusthan 
Policy whioh ensures a joyous and peaoeful old age for you and a 
quiet tenure of life for those who count most to you in life. 


HINDUSTHAN 

VjLMS)) COOfEIAWE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
xS&W ' UNITED 


A Company 
fhaf speaks 
in*farms of 
Crores 


i i m i m i i tt i i d i r « i. 


CHILDREN LOVE TO FIGHT INDEED! 

, ■» And the scene to follow would be a slight cut or a gaping wound. But 

; 1 whatever the outcome,' it needs care,—for neglect never heals. Deadly v 
sores have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely nipping. 

KANDUDAVANAL 

nips that mischief without fail. Itches, 
Cut^ Eczema, Burns or Sores 

—you can ensure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 

LAL MOHAN SAHA’S WOND35BFIE& INVENTION 

dill A A AflU The beet epaoMc far Kbap-Ache, 
XII I flhllliiM Tooth-Ache or any Matt of pain. 
’*^*"’* *■****’" Immediate reeoite oa plication. 

L. M. $haha Sankhanidhi £? Go., Ltd.— Dacca. 

Branch : 32E, JACKSON LANE. CALCUTTA. 
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NOTES 


Independence 

Wf .'ire on llie eve of independence. The lea! 

■ nierveenmti starts wit.liin a few weeks, Let u> hope 
'iuil the troubled mghf. that has lasted nearly a year 
oi tiuumn computation, is now coming to in end and 
the light of dawn will soon dispel the nightmare 
honors that disturbed its pence. 

The India Independence Hill has put, a period to 
;dl -p< dilations It is clear, unambiguous and compre¬ 
hensive m its character. There is no question now 
aboui the “Quit India" procedure or about, the reser- 
vati.ms and residuary implications with which we 
might have been faced It must be evident even to the 
most, obtuse of political pessimists that the British 
bdmur Cabinet is transparently sincere in its attempt 
,f -' implement its promises and obligations. It j,< true 
•hat many things have yet to be done before matters 
are completely -traightenod out as between India and 
Britain, such as treaties and the Sterling Balance. But. 
the question of Indian Independence has been answered 
by Britain and it must be said that under the circum¬ 
stances Britain has done her best So at last the goal 
i- in sight. 

But all the same it would not do t 0 forget that 
we shall soon be facing grim realities of the Post-war 
World. At home and abroad herculean tasks await our 
leaders. At homo there is acute shortage—even scarcity 
of all the essentials of life such as food, clothing, and 
medicine, and education is almost at a standstill- 
labour is in the hand.- of reactionary opportunists: and 
tin ’professional agitators, and as a result all the 
public services have degenerated to an extremely low 
level. Black-marketeers and profiteers are still sucking 
out the life-blood of the common man, and tie whole 
of the country’s trade, industry and commerce i-- within 
fbeir stranglehold. 

Abroad there is an uneasy truce, with almost the 
whole of Europe lying prone under the heels of the 
conqueror. The Balance of Power has been upsei with 
a vengeance, and there does not seem to be any chance 
of equilibrium being established within any appre¬ 
ciably short period of time. World shortapss of food 
aad k consumer goods are complicating the position still 


JurlliiT till' two loriunat r countries, who are in 
pout,ions of vantage, the 1 . A., and the V S. R.. 
imiii being inclined to use their surplus stock.- as 
political weapons. Countries and nationals are being 
ii-ed as pawns in this gime for political ascendency 
and the more helpless the nation, the more abject 
becomes its dependence on the “protecting" power. 

In all these spheres our troubles and headaches 
have been further aggravated by the partial Balkan¬ 
ization to which we lnve had to submit. So. in all 
consrienre. our joy must need qualification at this 
juncture Flag-waving and illuminations have been 
ordered, and we would be ln*t to oppose it. for free¬ 
dom is truly above all price and, cost whal it may, it 
must be acclaimed and attained. But what, we would 
impress, with all the weight thut we might command, 
i- that unle-s that cost be reckoned and provided for 
at this stage, it might become higher still. As matters 
stand, the Union of India will need prolonged and 
highly skilled administration before it recovers from 
the effects of the last war and its terrible aftermath, 
for a century and a half of ruthless and .-ha me less 
exploitation and domination has left ii weak and 
demoralised to a degree. 

80 , the Delhi political picnic must come to an end 
with August 151 h. We need every ounce of our skill and 
strength to pull the Union out of the mire into which 
it ha.- bi'rn plunged through our weakness and in¬ 
experience. Far greater dangers lie ahead of us, than 
what we experienced in the immediate past, and unless 
the Congress takes heed in time it would land the 
country into another defeat as it did in 1942. The 
world is still to the strong, and there should be no 
place for the complacent, smug and the unwary in 
the councils of the nationals of the Union, if it is to 
survive with glory the coming trials. 

At home, it must be admitted that as yet there 
bus been no serious attempt at combating profiteering 
and black-marketing. Unless the “Controls" arc uni¬ 
formly and rigorously enforced and exemplary punish¬ 
ment be meted out to delinquents (here will be no 
relief. Consumer’s cemmittces with authority to 
initiate action must be set up in every province and 
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»I 1 complaint* about mal-practice. corruption and 
black-marketing must be scarehingjy investigated by 
1 kthous of spotless integrity. 

• Henceforward the Best man and the Right man i» 
i he right place musi be our motto. There is no sin in 
I he modern world like the sm of inefficiency and all 
v irlue and “sacrifice" Unit the world contains cannot 
■done for it. Let u< realise Ilia! fid and sex- that our 
cabinets and legi-lalim-.- are purged of all figureheads, 
whatever be lie. ir record otherwise, and fill them with 
tlie best that the nation can give. All shibboleths, party 
slogans and sinnlir opiate- mu -1 b ( > disearded forth¬ 
with and fresh elections must lie ananged on modern 
hues as soon as po—ihle. Tiie Legislatures and the 
Assemblies of the lTiion are un-ati-faetory, beyond all 
doubt, as they stand. 

It is true that change- on a large and compre¬ 
hensive scale cannot In- bionght into beirui in short 
order, but wo imu-I t nkf- into account tile speed with 
which the world is changing and orientate nurse Ives 
fittingly. Long deliberation- iniy be inevitable but I ho 
time is not very fa) olT when qmck decisions and even 
rpiicker netion will be rilled lor. unless we want to 
become a lielple— beggar at the I T . N. 0 . 

Tin; Defene ■ and foreign Relations departments 
would need men with duve. initiative and cool judge¬ 
ment. It must not lie lorgotten that a fricndl> world 
can change suddenly into a menacing and ominous 
ring of would-be aga cssors. l'drsl-class men with tact¬ 
ful anil patent disposition- and wiili a record ot 
devotid aud liuitful service mv needed for the 
embassies and eon-ulnr offices New men 11111-t tie tried 
out in less responsible post- VVe say this because we 
are uneasy ibo-il some of the selections for foreign 
service which, irom the records of service of the men 
-elected, an dubious to say Ihc least. Defence today 
has become a highly technical and -ppehiluceil affair, 
alld we ale not only short of men but also short of 
plans for sdequite org'iiii-alion of the department. 
Our frontiers hive hanged, thank- to ih t > Pakistan 
arrangement and a- a le.-ull vvt have to go into detail- 
of very complicated changes before a sali-l icton solu¬ 
tion can be arrived at Piloting committees an needed 
at every step and the personnel of these committees 
will have to be selected with meticulous care. The 
\ssi"vh])0‘ have been fifed with men chosen from a 
wrong angle altogether, and w> have doubts whether 
the requisite committee can be died bj' men chosen 
from that body. 

Indeed, the ('uiim- ha-- proceeded about the 
elect mas and stleeliun- m tin fashion of a school 
pun-giving comniitlie up til' now. Parly factions 
and pt rsonal likts and dislike-- lave had full play, and 
we have failed In tind even tie vestige of a proper 
balanced judgement or modi r i stale-craft either in a 
majority of the nominations tor the legislatures- or in 
many of the selections for jo-ts. high uel low Bengal 
has been tile worst sufferer m this re-pert. Mahatma 
(landhi had said that “you may send inv one to the 
L( gi-'atures wh" lever be lu- capacity' and the Con¬ 
gress ‘Leaders”—.iiiatiiomu 'k on that wu'-d—have acted 
accordingly. As a result, the dumb millions of this un¬ 
fortunate province are new being r- presented in the 
Assembly by their still mere dumb nominees, the term 
“dumb" being fully true n ihe titter case in its 
American meaning. Tn the other Congress provinces 
the case -may not be so bad hut >n most- of them it 
is little better. “Xew brooms sweep clean” is a tried 


proverb, and we have no hesitation in saying that new 
brooms are urgently called for in all walks of the 
political set-up to be of Ihe Indian Union. 

The New Frontiers 

We have remarked before, our frontiers are chang¬ 
ing. in the West and in the East. The final awards of 
the Boundary Commissions have not come before us, 
so there is little point in going into details over the 
matter. But whatever be the shape of the frontiers, it. 
must be seen that matters will become far more com¬ 
plex in ihe near future than it has been hitherto. Not 
only in the matter of defence, but in communications, 
customs, commerce, trade and industry, new factors 
will enter the daily life of those nationals of the 
Union who will live in the frontier provinces that will 
vitally affect tip. well-being not only of those provinces 
out of the entiie Union. 

The Congress needs to concentrate on proper 
arrangements bring made about such areas. Perhaps, 
the folly of those wiseacres who gave the dictum 
“what matters if Bungaal perishes” is not yet fully 
apparent to the prize-giving committee of Delhi and 
their yes-men Id the A.-I.C.C. We may be wrong—and 
we hope we are—hut as yet we do not. find tii.it, any 
special attention or regaid i- being paid to the pro¬ 
blem- of the I.V ngal of Ihe Union. We would like to 
hnug to the notice of the povvers-t.hat-be the fact 
that Eastern Pakistan would be in cssem-e, the real 
meta-eentre of the Pakistan State, both in the mat¬ 
ter of man-power and the wherewithal foi the manage¬ 
ment of the State. 

We have- given the details of the problems before 
the Bengal Boundary Commission in the Editorial 
Notes of this i-suc- in two places, and as an example 
of the complicated issues before the Commission we 
hart annexed Ihe memorandum submitted by the 
representatives for Rnjshuhi and Maldah districts at 
the end of the Notes. We hope lh c Award will be 
made after full and proper consideration of all the 
issues But whatever be the nature of the Award, the 
frontier problem is bound to be complex and trouble¬ 
some for many years to come. Eastern Punjab and 
some of the States that are roming under the Union 
will have to face almost identical problems. Therefore, 
the Union will have to look to both these frontiers 
with an alert eye. 

In both these areas large sections of population 
will retain, close affinities with their friends, neigh¬ 
bours and relatives that have to stay back in the 
newly created foreign State. Further, there would be 
many who woul 1 retain substantial property and other 
interests in both the States. These would give rise to 
new tensions sind added stresses that might lead to 
serious consequences. An irredentist movement is 
bound to arise on both sides moreover, because the 
Award cannot possibly satisfy all parties, judging by 
th e memoranda submitted. 

These problems will have to be tackled with finesse 
and with firmness. Special posts will have to bp created, 
with permanent officials in charge, to meet emergencies 
that will most certainly arise out of such a situation. 
The Congress has to realise that all fires will not be 
quenched by the Boundary Commission Awards. They 
will most certainly smoulder for some time to come, 
and unless adequate measures are adopted in time a 
chance flare-up may lead to a major conflagration. 
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‘India Independence Bill” 

The full text of the Bill is as follows : 

“A Bill In make provision for the setting up in 
India of two independent Dominions to substitute 
it her provisions for cert ain provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Art of HIST) which apply outside those 
Dominions and to provide for other matters conse- 
piontisl on or connected with the setting up ot those 
Dominions 

“Be it enacted by the King's Most F,x‘ ‘Il'-m. 
Muje-ly by and with the advice and consent of the 
fjords. Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in tin- 
iresent. Parliament assembled and by the an’lionty ot 
he same as follows : 

“Clause 1, Section I A.- Iiom \ugust 15. 194”. 
wo independent Dominions shall be .set up m India 
o be known respectively as India and Pakistan. 

“Section 2 : The said Dominions are hereafter m 
Ins Act. ivferred to as ‘flic New Dominions' and the 
said 15th day of August is hereafter in 1 hi - Act 
•ef'erred to as ‘the Appointed Day.' 

“Clouse. 2. Section 1 : Subject to (tic provisions ol 
sub-sections (3) and (4) of this Section the territories 
if India shall be the teiritorie- under the sovereigntv 
if His Majesty which immediately before the Ap- 
lointed Day were included in British India except the 
erritori.s which under Sub-section (2) of his Section 
ire to he the territories of Pakistan 

“Section 2 : Subject to t.hc provision of Sub- 
ections (31 and (4) of this Se< ion. the o rntoriej. of 
Pakistan shall be 

(a) the territories which on the Appointed Day 
are included in tin- province- of East Benge 1 
and West Punjab, as constituted lindei the 
two following Sections; 

(M the territories which, at tin ■ of lie pus - 
ing of tin? Act. an included tie l’r< vp'cc 
of Sind and the Chief Conmii Prorimv 

of British Baluchistan ; and 

(e) if whetner befoi* in aftir the pis-ing o' tins 
Act but hefoie the Appointed Dav. the 
flovcrnor-Gciicr.il declare-’ that the majoritv 
of the valid votes cast in the referendum which 
(if. the date of the passing of this Act is being 
or has recentlv been held in that behalf under 
hi.’ authority in the North-West Frontier 
Province are in favour of representatives of 
that province taking part in the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan, the territories which 
at the date of the passing of this Act are 
included in that province. 

" Section S \ Nothing in this Section shall prevent, 
finv area being at any times included in or excluded 
from either of the new Dominions, so lowever. that 
—(a) no area forming part of the territories specified 
in the said Sub-section one or as the case may be the 
said Sub-Aipction two or which has after the Appointed 
Day been included in cither Dominion, shall hr ex¬ 
cluded from that Dominion without the consent, of 
that. Dominion. 

" Section 4 : Without prejudice, to the generality of 
the provisions of Suls-section three of this Section 
nothing in this Section shall be construed as prevent¬ 
ing the accession of Indian States to either of the 
Pew Dominions. 


East Hlsto.ai, asm West Bengat, 

"Bengal owl Assam. Section 3 Subsection 1 ; ’As 
mini the Appointed Dav--in) the province of Bengal, 
a- const it tiled under tin Government of India Act, 
1935. shall cease to ( >\ist ; and (b) there shall be 
constituted m lieu theieoi two new provinces, to be 
known icspeclivt Iv a- East Bengal and West Bengal. 

“Sub-section If, whether befori or after the 
pa.—mg o! t.iu- Act bill before the Appointed Day, the 
Governor-General declares that, the majority of the 
valid votes cie-t in the referendum which, at the date 
of the passing vil this Act. i« being or lias recently 
been held in that behalf under his authority in the 
district of Sylhei are m favour of that district forming 
part of the new u-ovinee of Ea-t Bengal, then, as 
from that day. a part of the province of Assam shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 3 of 
tin- Siciion form part of the new province of East. 
Bengal 

Bcu Mi\in 

“Subs chin .? : The boundarie- of die ,w p->>- 
Miice- afoiis'iid and. in tin event, mention'.c in Sub- 

• erf ion 2 of I i- Sietion thi beumlanes after the 
Appointed Dav of the nrm in of Assam, -hall be 
shell as mav be determined, whether before or after 
tin \ppmntcd Dav, hv awaids of Boundary- Pommis- 
siniis appointed or to lie appointed by the Goveruor- 
(ieiniil in mat In half. Inn, until tin bourdarie- are 
>n determined, (a) the Bengal district' specified in the 
Fi i't Schedule for this Act, together with, in the event 
mentioned in Sub-section 2 of thi® Section, the Assam 
district of Sylhei, shall be treated an the territories 
which are to be comprised in the new province of East 
Bengal . (h) the vcmaiiidei of the territories coinpri-ed 
mi tin date ot tie passing of this Act in thr province 
of B< ngal shall be treated as tlv lerritories which arc 
to be compiised m ihi new province of West Bengal 
and (.-) in the event mentioned in Sub-section 2 o* 
•his Section the district of Sylhei -hall In- exclud'd 
'mm the piovince of Assam. 

Punjab 

1 The Pun hib Strhnn {. Sub--<’( I ion 1 As from 
•■he Apjioiuted Dav-- (,/j the province of the Punjab, 
ns constituted under the Government, of India Act of 
1935. shall reuse to exist ; and ff>) there shall be 
constituted two new provinces to be known respec¬ 
tively as West Punjab and East Punjab. 

“Subsection 2 : The boundaries i *' thi said new 
provinces shall be such as may be determined, whether 
before or after the Appointed Day, hy awards of 
Boundary Commissions appointed or to be appointed 
bv the Governor-General in that behalf hut until the 
boundaries are so determined— (a) the districts speci¬ 
fied in the Second Schedule to this Act shall be fretted 
as the territories to be comprised in the new province 
of West Punjab and (h ) the remainder of the teiri- 

• oriee comprised at, the date of passing of this Act. in 
the province of the Punjab shall he treated as the 
territories which are to be comprised in I he new 
province of East Punjab. 

The Govebnok-Generai. op the New Dominions 

“Section 6 : For each of the new Dominions, there 
shall be a Governor-Gener.il who shall be appointed 
by His Majesty and shall represent His Majesty for 
the purpose of the Government, of the Dominion. 

“Provided that, unless and until provision to the 
contrary is made by a law of the Legislature of cither 



of the new Dominions, the aamapate®**? 1 * 
<^er&or42meiriiA «f both the sew Deonaibns. . 

■ti'Hi'- : 'laoiuMtnx 'iw tu* Nnw Dominions 

“Sset**** 0, Subsection J ; The Legislature of each 
Ofthe new Dominions shall have Ml power to make 
law* for that Dominion, including laws having extra¬ 
territorial operation, 

: “Subsection 2: No law and no provision of any 
1«W made by the Legislature of either of the new 
Dominions shall be void or inoperative on the ground 
that it is repugnant to the Law of England, or to the 
Ativiatone of this or eny existing or future Act of 
1 Parliant^ai of the United Kingdom, or to any order, 
nde or regulation made under any such Act, and the 
powers of the legislature of each Dominion include 
the power to repeal or amend any such Act, order, 
rule or regulation in so far as it is part of the law of 
the Dominion, 

Subsection 8 : The Governor-General of each ol 
the new Dominions shall have full power to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to any law of the Legislature of 
that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates to 
the disallowance of laws by His Majesty or the 
reservation of laws for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon or the suspension of the 
operation of laws until the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon shall not apply to laws of 
the Legislature of either of the new Dominions. 

Sub-section 4 ■ No Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed on or after the Appointed Day 
shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to either of the 
new Dominions as part of the Vuw of that Dominion 
unless it is extended thereto by a law of the Legis¬ 
lature of the Dominion. 

Subsection 6: No Order-in-Council made on or 
after the Appointed Day, and no order, rule or other 
instrument made os or after the Appointed Day under 
any such Act by any United Kingdom Minister or 
Other authority, shall extend or be deemed to extend, 
to either of the new Dominions as part of the law of 
that Dominion. 

Subsection 6 : The power referred to in Sub¬ 
section 1 of this Section extends to the making of 
laws limiting for the future the powers of the Legis¬ 
lature of the Dominion. 

H. M. G's Responsibility Ceases 

Section 7, Subsection 1 : As from the Appointed 
Day—-(a) His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom have no responsibility as respects the 
Government of any of the territories which, imme¬ 
diately before that day, were included in British 
India. 

' Indian States 

lb) The suierainty of His Majesty over the Indian 
States lapses, and with it, all treaties anjl agreements 
in feme at the date of the passing of this Act between 
His Majesty and the Rulers of Indian Stiles, all 
functions exercisable by Bis Majesty at that- date with 
respect to Indian States, all obligations of Bis Majesty 
existing at that date towards Indian' State or the 
Rulers thereof, and all powers, righte, authority or 
jurisdiction exercisable by His Majesty at that date 
|n or in relation to Indian States by te**?’ ******* 
Usage* sufferance or otherwiee. ' 1 . 

.v »■', Tbsai, Aims 

Thte,lap*fe afeo any treatise ^ agreements in 
fowe at tfec teto of.tae passing # thti Act betas** 


Hie Majssfy and soy persons 
tribfcl areas, any obligations of ... . 

at that date to any such persons Width reepeei to the 
tribal areas and aU powers, rights authority Sr juris¬ 
diction exercisable at that date by Sis. Majesty in or . 
in relation to the tribal areas W treaty, grata, ueege, 
sufferance or otherwise ; provided that, notwithstanding 
anything in Paragraph (b) -or Pajggraph' (c) <$f this 
Subjection effect shall, as nearly as. may be, continue 
to be given to the provisions of any such agreement 
as is therein referred to which relate to customs, 
transit and communications, posts and telegraphs, or 
other like matters, until the provisions in question arO 
denounced by the Ruler of toe Indian State or person 
having authority in the tribal areas on the one hand, 
or by the Dominion or Province or other part thereof 
oonoemed on the -other hand, or are superseded by 
subsequent agreements. 

Omission or Royal Titles 

Subsection 2 : The assent of toe Parliament of 
the United Kingdom is hereby given to toe omissipn 
from the Royal style titles of the words “India Im- 
perator” and the words "Emperor of India” and to 
the issue by His Majesty for that purpose of his Royal 
Proclamation under the, Great Seal of the Realm. 

Temporary Phovihjon as to Goykbnment of Each 
of the New' Dominions 

Section 8, Subsection 1 : In the case of each of 
the new Dominions, the powers of the Legislature of 
the Dominion shall, for the purpose of making provi¬ 
sion as to the constitution of the Dominion, be exer¬ 
cisable in the first instance by the Constituent 
Assembly of that Dominion, and references in this Act 
to the Legislature of the Domnion shall he construed 
accordingly. 

Subsection 2 : Except in so far as other provision 
is made by or in accordance with a law made by the 
Constituent Assembly of the new Dominion under 
Sub-section 1 of this Section, each of toe new Domi¬ 
nions and all provinces and other parts thereof shall 
be governed as nearly as may be in accordance with 
the Government of India Act of 1935 ; and the 
provisions of that, Act of the Orders in Council, Rules 
and other instruments made thereunder, shall so far 
applicable, and subject to any exprem provisions of 
this Act, and with such omissions, additions, adaptions 
and modification as may be specified in order* of toe 
Governor-General under the next succeeding Section, 
have effect accordingly. 

Provided that—(o) The said provision shat) apply 
in relation to each of the new Dominions and nothing 
in this Sub-section shall be construed as continuing 
on or after the appointed day, any Central Govern¬ 
ment or Legislature common to both the taw 
Dominions; 

(b) ’Nothing in this Sub-section shab be constated 
as continuing in force on or after the Appointed Day 
any form of control by His Majesty’s Government;-in 
the United Kingdom over the affairs ef tile new 
Dominions or of any province or other pgrte thereof. 

ty) So much of the said provisions 
Ckrvernor-General or any Governor to tab' in hie dis¬ 
cretion or exercise his individual judgment as reaped* * 
any, matter shall cease to. have effect as from toe 
Appointed Day. ’V-'- *.. 

id) As from the AmteMteMteMta 
Ml M to reserved, underI' 
Act, mm, for to« signification . 
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and no P;ovinci:il A* shall be disallowed by His 
Majesty thereunder. 

Federal Legislature 

(e) The powers of the Fedeial Lfgislaturo o 1, 
Indian Legislature under that Act, as in force in rela¬ 
tion to each Dominion, shall, in first instance, be 
exercisable by the Const luent Assembly of the 
Dominion iu addition to the powers exercisable by 
that Assembly under Sub-section 1 of this Section. 

Hub-section 3 : Any provision of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. which as applied to either of the 
new Dominions by Sub-section 2 of this Section and 
the orders therein referred to, operates to limit the 
power of the Legislature of that Dominion shall, unless 
and until other piovision is made by or iu accordance 
with a law made by the Constituent Assembly of the 
Dominion in accordance with the provisions of Sub¬ 
section J of this Section, have the like effect as a law 
of the Legislature of the Dominion limiting for the 
future the powers of that Legislature. 

Orders fob Bkinging This Act into Force 

Section 0, Subsection 1 : The Governoi-G( ner d 
shall by order make such provision as appears to him 
t-i be licet,-.-:ey or expedient— (a) for bringing the 
provision- of ihis Act. into effective operation ; (h) foi 
divide g between the new Dominions, and between the 
liev, p:.., iiHT'is In be constituted under tills Act, the 
p.-wers lights proptrty, duties and liabilities ol the 
Govi'iuor-Geiut.iI-ip f'i'iiiH'i! as the case may be. ol 
the .eh \ ant I'rovir which, under this Act ire to 
. r w to exist ; 

<<■> In making omi—ion- lioni, additions to, and 
■Id.p'.'ii :o"s and modification < of the Government ot 
Inin Act. 1935 and the mdet's in Council, rules and 
i-.nor jn.-t it inert- ru.ule thereunder in their applied,ion 
to tiii .-epatale new Dominions; 

(,7t l'o tetnovinc difficultte-' arising in connection 
with the transition to the provisions of this Act. 

• (e) For authorising the carrying on of the business 

of the Governot-Genenil-in-Council between the pa-s¬ 
ing of this Act and the appointed day otherwise than 
in accord,tnce with the provisions in that behalf of the 
Ninth Schedule to the Government of India Act 
1935 ; "i’ 1 

(/) For enabling agreements to be entered into, 
and other acts done, on behalf of new Dominions 
before tin- Appointed Day ; 

(p) For authorising the continued currying on for 
the time being on behalf of the new Dominions, or on 
behalf of any two or more of the said new Provinces, 
of services and activities previously curried on on 
behalf of British India as a whole or on behalf of the 
former provinces which those new provinces represent ; 

• (h) For regulating the monetary system and any 
mail ere pertaining to the Reserve Bank o' India ; and 

d) So far as it. appears necessary or expedient in 
connection with any of the matters aforesaid, for 
varying the constitution powc-s or jurisdiction of any 
Legislature, court or other authority in these new 
Dominionfl* and creating new legislatures, courts or 
)ther authorities there. 

Governor-General's Power 

Sub-section 2: The powers conferred by this 
Section on the Governor-General shall, in relation to 
heir respective provinces, be exercisable also bv Ihe 
'■Hvernors of the Provinces which under this Act are 
to cease to exist ; end those powers shall , for the 


purposes of the Government of India Act, 1935, be 
deemed to be matters as respects which the Governors 
are under that act to exercise their individual 
judgment. 

Hub-section 3 : This Section shall be deemed to 
have had effect as from the third day of June, 1947, 
and any order of the Governor-General or any Govt - 
nor made on or after that as to any matter shall haw 
effect, accoidingly and any order made* under this 
Section may be made so as to be retrospective to any 
date not earlier than the said third day of June. 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to be 
gttiliy of an offence by reason of so much of any such 
order as makes any provision thereof retrospective to 
any date before the making thereof. 

Sub-section J, : Any order made under thi- Section, 
whether before or after the Appointed Day, shall bate 
effect («) up to the appointed day, iu British India ; 
(b) on and after the Appointed Day. in the new 
Dominion or Dominions concerned ; and (c) outside 
British India, or as the case may be, outside ihc new 
Dominion or Dominions concerned to such extent 
whether before on, or after the Appointed Day. as a 
Jaw of the Legislature of the Dominion or Dominions 
concerned would have on or after the appointed day, 
but, shall in the ease of each of the Dominions be 
-ubjeet to the same powers of repeal and amendment 
a- laws of the Legislature of that Dominion. 

Sub-section 6 : No order shall be made under this 
Section by the Governor-General after the 31st day 
of March 1948. or such earlier date as may be deter¬ 
mined in the case of either Dominion by any law of 
the legislature of that Dominion. 

Subsection 0 : if it appears that a part of tin 
province of Assam is on the appointed day, to become 
part of the new province of East Bengal, the preceding 
p:ovisions of this Section shall have effect, a-- if, undo'- 
this Act. the province of Assam was to cease to cxis: 
on the appointed day and be reconstituted on that day 
as a new province. 

Secretary of States Services 

Section 10 (Subsection 1) : The provisions of thi- 
Act keeping in jortc provisions of the Government ot 
India Act, 1935, shall not continue in force the provi¬ 
sions of that Ael relating to appointments to the civil 
services of and civil posts under the Crown of India 
by the Secretary of India or the provisions of that. Ad 
leluimg to Ihc reservation of posts. 

Subsection 2 : Every per-on who (,j) having been 
appointed by the Secretary of State or Secreta y of 
State in Council to a civil service of the Crown in 
India continues on and after the appointed day to 
setve under the Government of either of the new 
Dominions or of any province or part, thereof ; or 
(b) having been appointed by His Majesty before the 
appointed day to bo a judge of the Federal Court or 
of any court which is a High Court within the mean¬ 
ing ol Ihc Government of India Act. 1935 continues 
on and after the appointed day to serve as a judge in 
either of the new Dominions shall be entitled to re¬ 
ceive fiam the Governments of the Dominions and 
p ovincos or part-- which he is from time to lime 
serving on or as the case may be, which are served by 
the courts in which he is from time to time a judge 
the -time conditions of service as respects remunera¬ 
tion. leave and pension, and the same rights as respects 
disciplinary matters or, as the oaae may be, as respects 
the tenure of his office, or rights as similar thereto is 
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changed circumstances may permit, as that person was 
entitled to immediately before the appointed day. 

'Subjection S : Nothing in this Act Bball be 
construed as enabling the rights and liabilities of any 
person with respect to the family pension funds 
vested in Commisskmen under Section 200 and 73 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, to bn governed 
otherwise than by Orders in Council made (whether 
before or after the passing of this Act or the appointed 
day) by His Majesty in Council and rules made 
(whether before or after the passing of this Act or the 
appointed day) by a Secretary of State or such other 
Minister of the Crown aa may be designated in that 
behalf by Order in Council under the Ministers of the 
Crown (Transfer of Functions) Aot 1946. 

Indian Ananas Forces 

Section 11, Sub-eection 1 : The orders to be made 
by the Governor-General under the preceding provi¬ 
sions of this Act shall make provision for the division 
of the Indian armed forces of His Majesty between 
the new Dominions, and for the command and 
governance of those forces until the division is com¬ 
pleted. 

Subsection 2 : As from the appointed day, while 
any member of His Majesty's forces, other than His 
Majesty’s Indian Forces, is attached to or serving with 
any of His Majesty’s Indian forces—(a) he shall, 
subject to any provision to the contrary made by a 
law of the Legislature of the Dominion or Dominions 
concerned or by any order of the Governor-General 
under the preceding provisions of this Act, have, in 
relation to the Indian forces in question, the powers 
of command and punishment appropriate to his rank 
and functions ; but (6) nothing in any enactment 
in force at the date of the passing of this shall render 
him subjeot in any way to the law governing the 
Indian forces in question. 

fiamsB Forces in India 

Section 12, Subsection 1 ; Nothing in this Act 
affects the jurisdiction or authority of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, or of the 
Admiralty, the Army Council, or the Air Council or 
of any other United Kingdom authority, in relation 
to any of His Majesty ? s forces which may, on or after 
the appointed day, be in either of the new Dominions 
or elsewhere in the territories which, before the 
appointed day, were included in India, not being 
Indian forces. 

Subsection 2 : In its application in relation to 
His Majesty’s militaiy forces, other than Indian forces, 
the Army Act shall have effect on or after the appointed 
day—(a) as if His Majesty’s Indian forces were not 
included in the expression “the forces.” “His Majesty’s 
forces" and “the regular forces” and (b) subject to the 
further modifications specified in parts one and two 
of the third Schedule to (his Act. * 

Subsection 9 : Subject to the provisions of Sub¬ 
section 2 of this Section, and to any provisions of any 
law of the legislature of the Dominion concerned, all 
aivil authorities in the new Dominions, and subject aa 
aforesaid and subject also to the provisions of the 
last preceding Section, all service authorities in the 
new Dominions, shall in those Dominions and in the 
other territories which were included in India before 
the appointed day, perform in relation to His 
Majesty’s military forces, not being Indian forces the 
same functions m were before the appointed day 


performed by them or by the futhorities correspond¬ 
ing to them, whether by virtue of the Army Act Or 
otherwise, and ihe matters for which provision is to 
bo made by orders of the Governor-General under the 
preceding provisions of this Act shall indude the 
facilitating of the withdrawal from the -new Dominions 
and other territories aforesaid of His Majesty's 
military forces, not being Indian forces. 

Subsection 4 : The provisions,-of Sub-sections 2 
and 3 of this Section shall apply in relation to the air 
forces of His Majesty, not being Indian air forces, 
subject, however, to the necessary adaptations, and in 
particular as if—(a) for the references to the Army 
Act there were substituted references to the Air Force 
Act; and (b) for the reference to part two of the 
Third Sohedule to this Act there were substituted a 
reference to part three of that Schedule. 

Natal Forces 

Section 19. Subsection 1 : In the application of 
the Naval Discipline Act to His Majesty’s Naval 
Forces, other than Indian Naval Forces references to 
His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s ships shall not 
as from the appointed day include references to His 
Majesty’s Indian Navy or the ships thereof. 

Subsection 2 : In the application of the Naval 
Discipline Act by virtue of any law made in India 
before the appointed day to Indian Naval Forces, 
references to His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s 
ships shall, as from the appointed day, be deemed to 
be, and to be only, references -to His Majesty's Indian 
Army and the ships thereof. 

Sub-section 3 in Section 90 (B) of the Naval 
Discipline Act (which in certain cases, subjects officers' 
and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines to 
the law and customs of the ships and naval forces of 
other parte of His Majesty’s Dominions) the words 
“or of India” shall be repeated as from the appointed 
day, wherever those words occur. 

Secrstakt or State 

Provisions as to the Secretary of State and the 
Auditor of Indian Home Accounts : 

Section 14 , Subsection 1 : A Secretary of State or 
such other Minister of the Crown as may be designated 
in that behalf by Order-in-Council under the Ministers 
of the Crown (transfer of functions) Act, 1946, is 
hereby authorised to continue for the time being the 
performance, on behalf of whatever Government or 
Governments may be concerned, of functions as to 
the making of payments and other matters aimilar to 
the functions which up to the appointed day the 
Seeretaiy of State was performing on behalf of 
Governments constituted or continued under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

Subsection 2 : The functions referred to in Sub¬ 
section one of this Section include functions as res¬ 
pects the management of and the making of payments 
in respect of, Government deubt, and any enactments 
relating to such debt shall have effect accordingly ; 
provided that nothing in this Sub-section shall be 
construed as continuing in force so much of sny enact¬ 
ment as empowers the Secretary of State to contract 
sterling loans on behalf of any such Government as 
aforesaid or as applying to the Government either of 
the new Dominions, the prohibition imposed on the 
Governor-General in Council by Section 815 of the 
Government of India Act, 1985, as respects the con¬ 
trasting of sterling loans. 
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Subsection S : As from the appointed day there 
shall not be any such advisers of the Secretary of 
State as are provided for by Section 278 of the 
Government of India Act, 1835, and that Section, and 
any provisions of that Act which require the Secretary 
of State to obtain the concurrence of his advisers, are 
hereby repealed.as from that day. 

Subsection 4: Tha Auditor of Indian Home 
Accounts is hereby authorised to continue for the 
time being to exercise his functions as respects the 
accounts of the Secretary of 8tate or any such other 
Minister of the Crown as is mentioned in Sub¬ 
section 1 of this 3ection, both in respect of activities 
before, and in respect of activities after, the appointed 
day, in the same manner as nearly as may be as he 
would have done if this Act had not been passed. 

Legal proceedings by and against the Secretary of 
State: 

Section 16, Subsection 1 : Notwithstanding any¬ 
thing in this Act and, in particular, notwithstanding 
any of the provisions of the last preceding Section, 
any provision of any enactment which but for the 
passing of this Act would authorise legal proceedings 
to be taken, in India or elsewhere, or against the 
Secretary of State in respect of any right or liability 
of India or any part of India shall emse to have effect 
on the appointed day, and any legal proceedings pend¬ 
ing by virtue of any such provision on the appointed 
day shall by virtue of this Act abate on the appointed 
day so far as the Secretary of State is concerned. 

Subsection 2 : Subject to the provisions of this 
Sub-section, any legal proceedings which, but for the 
passihg of this Act, could have been brought by or 
* gainst the Secretary of State in respect of any right 
or liability of India, or any part of India, shall instead 
be brought—(a) in the case of proceedings in the 
United Kingdom, by or against the High Commis¬ 
sioner ; (b) in the case of other proceedings ; by or 
against such person as may be designated by order of 
the Governor-General under the preceding provisions 
of this Act or otherwise by the law of the new Domi¬ 
nion concerned, and any legal proceedings by or 
against the Secretary of State in respect of any such 
right or liability as aforesaid which are pending 
immediately before the appointed day shall be conti¬ 
nued by or against the High Commiesioner or. ns the 
case may be, the person designated as aforesaid : pro¬ 
vided that, at any time after the appointed day. the 
right conferred by this Sub-section to bring or continue 
proceedings may whether the proceedings arc by, or 
are against, the High Commissioner or person designa¬ 
ted as aforesaid, be withdrawn by a law of the legis¬ 
lature of either of the new Dominions so far as that 
Dominion is concerned, and any such law may operate 
as. respect proceedings pending at the date of the 
passing of the law. 

Subsection 5 : In this Section, the expression “the 
High Commissioner” means, in relation to each of the 
new Dominions, any such officer as may for the time 
being be authorised to perform in the United King¬ 
dom, in relation to that Dominion, functions similar 
to those performed before the appointed day, in rela¬ 
tion to tjje Governor-General in Council by the High 
Commissioner referred to in Section 302 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 ; and any legal proceed, 
ingg which, immediately before the appointed day, are 
the subject of an appeal to Hie Majesty in Council, 
of of a petition fow speck] leave to appeal to His 


Majesty in Council shall be treated for the purposes 
of this Section as legal proceedings pending in thf 
United Kingdom. 

Aden, Section 18 

Subsection 1 : Sub-sections 2 and 4 of Section 288 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, (which confer 
on His Majesty power to make by Order-in-Counci 1 
provision for Government of Aden) shall cease to have 
effect and the British Settlements Act, 1887 and 1945 
(which authorise His Majesty to make laws and esta¬ 
blish institutions for British settlements as defined in 
those Acts) shall apply in relation to Aden as if it 
were a British settlement as so defined. 

Subsection 2 : Notwithstanding the repeal of the 
said Sub-sections 2 to 4 the Ordere-in-Council in force 
thereunder at the date of the passing of this Act shall 
continue in force, but the said Orders-in-Council, any 
other Orders-in-Council made under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in as far as they apply to Aden, 
any enactment applied to Aden or amended in relation 
to Aden by any such Orders-in-Council as aforesaid, 
may be repealed, revoked or amended under the 
powers of the British Settlements Act, 1887 and 1945. 

Subsection S : Unless and until provision to the 
contrary is made as respects Aden under the powers 
of tht< British Settlements Acts, 1887 and 1945, or, as 
respects the new Dominion in question, by a law of 
the legislature of that Dominion, the provisions of the 
said Ordprs-in-Council and enactments relating to 
appeals from any courts in Aden to any courts which 
will, after the Appointed Day, be in either of the new 
Dominions, shall continue in force in their application 
both to Aden and to the Dominion in question, and 
the last-mentioned courts shall exercise Iheir juris¬ 
diction accordingly. 

Divobce Jurisdiction, Section 17 

Subsection 1 : No court in either of the new 
Dominions shall by virtue of the Indian and Colonial 
Divorce Jurisdirtion Acts, 1926 and 1940 have juris¬ 
diction in or relation to any proceedings for a decree 
for the dissolution of a marriage, unless those proceed¬ 
ings were instituted .before the appointed day, but 
save as aforesaid and subject to any provision to the 
contrary which may hereafter be made by any Act of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom or by any law 
of the legislature of the new Dominion concerned all 
courts in the new Dominions shall have the same 
jurisdiction under the said Acts as they would have 
had if this Act had not been passed. 

Subsection 2 : Any rules made on or after the 
Appointed Day under Sub-section 4 of Section 1 of 
the Indian and Colonial Divorce Jurisdiction Act 1926, 
for a court in either of the new Dominions shall, 
instead of being made by the Secretary of State with 
the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, be made by 
such authority as may be determined by the Ibw of 
the Dominion concerned, and so much of the said 
Sub-section and of any rules in force thereunder 
immediately before the Appointed Day as require the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor to the nomination 
for any purpose of any judges of any such court shall 
cease to have effect. 

Subsection S : The reference in Sub-section 1 of 
this Section to proceedings for a decree for the disso¬ 
lution of a marriage include references to proceedings 
for suoh a decree of presumption of death and disso¬ 
lution of a marriage as is authorised by Section 8 of 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1987. 
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Subsection 4 : Nothing in this Section effects any 
cburt outside the new Dominions, and the power con¬ 
ferred by Section 2 of the Indian and Colonial Divorce 
Jurisdiction Act, 1926, to apply certain provisions of 
that Act to other parte of His Majesty's Dominions 
as they apply to India shall be depmc.i to be power 
to apply those provisions as they would have applied 
to India if this Act had not been passed. 

Provisions as to Existing Laws—Section 18 

Subsection 1 : In so fav a- any Act of Parliament, 
Order-in-Council, Order, Rule, Regulation or other 
Instrument passed or made before the appointed day 
operate otherwise than as part of the law of British 
India or the new Dominions references therein o 
India or British India however worded and whether 
by name or not shall in so far as the context permits 
anrl except so far as Parliament may hereafter other¬ 
wise provide be construed as including references to 
the new Dominions, taken together, or taken sepa¬ 
rately, according us the circumstances and subject- 
matter may require : 

Provided that nothing in this Sub-section shall be 
construed a* continuing in operation any provisions in 
so far as the continuance thereof as adapted by this 
Sub-section is inconsistent with any of th ( < provisions 
of this Act other thin this Section. 

Subsection 2 : Subject to thr provisions of Sub¬ 
section 1 of this Section and to anv other express 
provision of this Act. the Order,—in-Council made 
under Sub-section 5 of Section 311 of the Covermucnt 
of India Act. 1936. for adapting and modifying Acts 
of Parliament shall, except so far as Parliament may 
hereafter otherwise provide, continue in force in 
relation to all acts in -o fa<• a- they operate olhirwisl* 
than as pan o 1 ' the law of British India or thr nrw 
Dominions. 

Subsection ti : Save as otherwise oxpresslv pro¬ 
vided in this- A'-t, the law of British India and of the 
several parts thereof existing immediately before the 
■appointed day shall so far as applicable and with the 
necessary adaptations continue as thr law of e.ich of 
ila* new Dominions and th<> -overal part* thereof until 
other provision is made by Laws of the Legislature of 
the Dominion in question or by any other Legislature 
or other authority 'having power in that behalf. 

Tnktht'mfnts or Instructions to Viceroy 
and Governors 

Sub-section 4 : It. is hereby declared that, t.he 
instruments of instructions issued before the passing 
of this Act by His Majesty to the Governor-General 
and the Governors of provinces lapse as from the 
appointed day and nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as continuing in force any provision of Ihe 
Government of India Act. 1935. relating to such 
instruments of instructions. 

Subsection 6 : As from the appointed day so much 
of any enactment as requires the*approval of His 
Majesty in Council to any rules of court shall not 
apply to any court in cipher of the new Dominions. 

Section JD, Sub-section 1 : References in this Act 
to the Governor-General shall in relation to any 
order to be made or other act (lone on or after the 
appointed day be constructed—(a) where the order or 
other act concerns one only of the new Dominions as 
references to the Governor-General of that Dominion ; 
( b) where the order or other act concerns both of the 
new Dominions and the same person is the Governor- 
General of both those Dominions as references to that 


person and (c) in any other case as references to the 
Governor-General of the new Dominions acting jointly. 

Subsection 2 : References in this Act to the 
Governor-General shall, in relation to any order to be 
made or other act done before the appointed day, be 
construed as references to the Governor-General of 
India within the meaning of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, and so much of that or any other'Act as 
requires references to the Governor-General to be 
construed as references to the "'Governor-General in 
Council shall not apply to references to th> Goviruor- 
Gcneral in this Act. 

Constituent Assembly 

Suvscclion ;>’ : Rcfeicnccs in this Act to the 
Constituent Assembly of a Dominion shall be construed 
as references—(a) in relation to India, to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, the first sitting whereof war held on 
the ninth day of December, 1946, muddied—(1) by 
the exclusion of the members representing Bengal, the 
Punjab, Siud and British Baluchistan ; and (2) should 
it appear that the North-West Frontier Province "ill 
form part of Pakistan, by the exclusion of "he mem¬ 
bers represent ing that province; and (3) hy th ■ in¬ 
clusion of member- roprtrarnling ' Wot Prugul and 
East Punjab ; (4) should it appear tlrai. on the 
appointed day, a pan of the p.ounce of Ea-t licngil 
by the < xclusion of Assam and llm inclusion of mem¬ 
bers ehrr-eii to represent lhr* remainder of that rio- 
\ info ; U>) iu relation , u Paki-i.m. to the V, ctnbly .-el 
up or about to be sol up a! lire dale of tin pa.-ring 
of this Act under the authority of lire Governor- 
General as the Constituent Assembly tor Takr/arr ; 
provided Hut, nothing in this Sub—.-ctiorr shall be 
construed a- affecting the extent t () which representa¬ 
tives of the Indian States take part "i either of the 
said assemblies or as preventing the tilling of casual 
\acaiicies in the said ss-eiublie.-, or u~ prevent¬ 
ing the ]mlr-ipalio:i it either of tire sod 
assemblies, in accordance with such .irra”gi >acnls may 
be made in that behalf, of representative' of the Tribal 
Areas on the bowlers of the Dominion for which that 
Assembly site, and the powers of the said A-s mblies 
shall extend and be deemed always to have extended 
to the making of provisions for the matt era specified 
in this proviso. 

Subsection 4 : In this Act, except -o far as the 
context otherwise requires—references to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, include references to any 
enactment amending or supplementing that Acf. and 
in particular refers nees to the India (Central Govern¬ 
ment and Legislature) Act. 1946 • “India,’ where (he 
reference i- to a state of iffaiis exi-ling byfo. the 
uppoiijlid .'.y or which would li,v<> exi-'ed but for 1 lie 
passing of this Act. has the meaning assigned to it 
by Section 311 of the Government of India Act, 1935 : 
“Indian foices” includes all His Majesty's Indian 
forces existing before the appointed day and also any 
forces of cither of the new Dominions ; 

“Pension” means, in relation to any person, a 
pension whether contributory or not, of any kind 
whatsoever payable to or in respect of that person, 
and includes retired pay so payable by wav of the 
return, with or without interest thereon ov other addi¬ 
tions thereto, of subscriptions to a providenl fund ; 

“Province'’ neons a Governor’s provi’ eo; ‘‘Remune¬ 
ration" includes leave pay. allowances and the* coat 
of any privileges or facilities provided in kind. 

Subsection 6 : Any power conferred by this. Act 
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to make any order includes power to revoke or vary 
any older previously made in the exercise of that 
power. 

Shout Title Section 20 

This Act may hi' riled a.- the Indian Indepmdenco 

Act, 1947. 

. . East Bengal and West Ben cm 

First Schedule : Bengal district" provisionally in¬ 
cluded in the new province of East Bengal. In the 
Chittagong Division, the districts of Chittagong 
Noakliali and Tippera. In the Dacca Division. I he 
dish ids of Bukargunj, Dacca, Fandpur and Myincii- 
singli. In thf Presidency Division, the districts id 
.lesson-, Mnishidabad and Nadia, In tic- Raj-dishi 
Division lie districts of Bogva, Dina,'pur, Malda, 
J’abiia. Ibijsliiilii and Rnngpur. 

Second Srl'rduh : District" provisionally iiK-liuk-.l 
in I lie nnv province of West Punjab. In llie Lahore 
Duisiou, (he districts of Gujrnnwalla. Guida-pur. 
Lahore. Slieiklipuva and Sinlkot. In the Rawalpindi 
Division, the districts of At,lock. Gujrtt. Jhelum 
Miamvali. Rawalpindi and Biiahpur. In the Multan 
Division, the districts of Deni Gln/.i Khan, .Tha-’g. 
l.yallpur, Montgomery. Multan amt Muzuffargurh. 

Army Act \nd A. F. Act 

Fluid ScIk( hde : Modifications of Annv Act and 
tu Forces Act in 1 elation to British force". 

Part (1) : Modification* of Army Act applicable 
al'O to Air Force Act. 

G i The proviso to Section 11 (which limits the 
jurisdiction of courts martial) sli.ill not apply to 
offences cnmimILed in either of the new Dominions 
* or in any of lie- of he* ti rrilorir-- which w re included 
in India lit fori- tin uoii ted day. 

(2) In sedio-i 1! (which ivliite" i> comp! >iui--) 
the wo’ils ‘‘wifh ihe ap rmal of the Gov ra n-Gem ml 
of India in Council” shall be omitted. 

(3) In Subjection* 8 ind 9 of See:ion 54 (which 
itlnougst other things rei| in cert "in m-nli*' ce- t. > b- 
confirmed bv the Governor-General in Gn'mci!) the 
words “India or’, the winds “bv the Governor-Genovnl. 
or a.s the case may be” and the wotds “in India, by 
the Governor-General, or, if he lias been tri-d” -hall 
be omitted. 

(4) In Sub-section 3 of Section 73 (which provides 
for the nomination of officers with power to di-pen®e 
with courts martial for deseition and fraudulent enlist¬ 
ment,) the words “with the approval of H> • Governor- 
General" shall be omitted. 

C5) The powers conferred bv Sub-section 5 of 
Section 130 (which provides for the removal of insane 
persons) shall nol be exercised except with the con¬ 
sent of the officci commanding the forces in the n--w 
Dominions. 

(6) In Sub-section 2 of Section 132 (which relates 
to rules regulating service pri-ons and detention bar¬ 
racks) the words “and in India for the Governor- 
General” and the words “the Governor-General" ’hall 
be omitted except as respects rules made before tin- 
appointed day. 

(7) In the cases specified in Si b-sectinn 1 of 
SortiorM34. inquest shall be held ir. all o:we* : n 
accordance with the provisions of Srb-'cclio" 3 of 
that. Section. 

‘(8) In flection 136 (which relates to deduel ions 
from pay) in Sub-sect, Job 1. the words “India o'” ami 
llie words "being In the case of India a law of the 


Indian Legislature.” and the whole of Sub-section 2 
shall be omitted. • 

(9) In paragraph 4 of flection 137 (which relates 

to penal stoppage- 1 from the ordinary pay of officers), 
the words “or in the case of officers seeing in India 
Hu- Goveinor-0 -nerJ ” Be wm-ds “Imii i or” urd the 
words ‘for India or, a* the can? may be” shall be 
omitted. ^ 

(10) In paragraph 12 of flection 175 and para¬ 
graph II of Section 176 (which apply the Ael b* 
certain members of His Majesty’s Indi m force,- and 
to certain odiei person.-) the wo-d “India” -hall be 
envied wherever it occurs 

(11) In flub-®cclinn 1 of Section ISO (which pro¬ 
vides for the punish nonl of misconduct, bv i-Lilians 
in relation In emu Is martial) the words ‘'India or” 
-hall be omitted whe'i vit they occur. 

(12) In the provisions of flection 181 r<!nii v g to 
(he mluclion in v.tnk of non-commisi-ioned officers, the 
won!" “with the approval o' the Govenio -G; neial” 
-ha'I be omitted in both places where they occur 

Port 2 : Modifications of A'my Act. 

Section 184 fb) (which regulate® n-ldion- with 
l!ie Indian ai- force) -hall be omitted. 

Pori 2 ■ M> difie.itions of Air Fore; Aft 

i|) L. flection 170 fd) (which relates to the 
al,t;i, him nl of officers ami airmen lo Indian and Burma 
.nr fo-ces) the words “bv lie Air Council and the 
Governor-General of lndi* or, as the i a*.- may be’" 
and the vvoiJs “Indi'i in’ wlv-r-wT iho-- -vo-d- eceer 
shall hr omitted. 

f2) In Section 184 fb) (which regulates relation- 
with Indian and Bn-ma air fmees) th, word* “Tndia 
or” and ih<- we’d- “bv the Air Gonneil and the 
Governor-Genera! of India o>- as the ease may be” 

-1 :ili be omilted. 

f3) Sub-para giapli f,‘l) of p«ra graph 1 of Section 100 
twhich provides that, office’-- of His Majesty'-' Indian 
.fir force are t 0 he offi'-'-r- wilhin the m' uii’-" of die 

1 : *'■ be omilted. 

neutral Boundary 

Tt must be r mu inhered lll-u the pre.-rnt narlilion of 
Bengal is not like tin- old partition- of province-, a- of 
Bet-gal in 1900. or of di-drifts or division? which, under 
the control of th. oh! British .admini'i’utivv regime of 
one Sovom itrn Power, had be, u nnde from time to lime. 
The present partition ha* bt mi decided upon Mr 
Jinn ah’s two-nation theory and India is going to ln- 
dividcd into two distinct and separate Sovereign State* 
with entirely diffirent political conceptions In Bengal, 
fne utn-lnllengr-ibh- fact i* that, Hindus and Muslims 
m more than nine hundred ninety-nine mil of a 
thousand cases belong to the same race, are descen¬ 
dant-- of common inee-loi-s. speak the sane- language 
have the same out look towards life and have common 
pronoun'" problems. Muslim ■ in Bengal are descendants 
of "Olivet 1 - ‘'.nii Hindu- -pecj-illv front the undeveloped 
cultural level*. This is recorded history. The natural 
consequence is that exclusively Tlindu or Muslim area- 
here are rare when larger unit* beyond villages are 
taken. The population in percentage stands as at He- 
1941 Census, it 45 per rent Hindus (46 per cent non- 
Mmdims) end 54 per cent, Muslim®. Tn di'-idim; the 
province of Bengal, therefore a complete and nidi 
culous separation of Hindus and Muslims is im¬ 
possible. They reside in mixed groups. On Urn other 
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hand, then an "other factors” which completely con¬ 
trol the life, economics and health of the countryside. 

So far as West Bengal is concerned the Nadia 
rivers, the Bhagirathi, the rivers to the west of the 
Bhagirathi with the catchment areas in the valley and 
plateau of Chota Nagpur form one integrated river 
system. Similarly, East Bengal has the Jumna, the 
Brahmaputra, the Meghna and its tributaries as an 
integrated river system. The Padma to the north of 
the Presidency division is a part of the Central and 
West Bengal river system which is derived from it and 
is of less importance to East Bengal regions which have 
more important and independent river systems. Much 
of the areas in West and Central Bengal ere decadent 
through neglected and dying rivers. The food require¬ 
ment in consequence needs larger areas in the West 
than in the East. The productivity of East Bengal 
which still has the benefit of flushing with silted water 
is definitely more superior. 

The next consideration is the port of Calcutta. 
The site of the port was selected after a good deal of 
examination and inspection. Port Canning and Diamond 
Harbour were selected and attempts were made to 
develop them, intimately both bed to be abandoned. 
For a variety of reasons, the Bhagirathi which gets into 
lower Bengal from the north of Murshidabad had been 
neglected. Hie neglect affected not only the feeder 
vivera and stopped the flushing of the deltaic regions 
as well as the western portion of the Bhagirathi, but 
•also endangered that regular flow of water supply to 
the sea so that at one time it was feared that the port 
of Calcutta would become inoperative. Colonel Hirst 
was placed on special duty to look into the whole 
question of the regulation of water along the Bhagi- 
mtbi and the Hooghly (the name given to the portion 
on which Calcutta stands) and submit a report. This 
was done by Notification No. 1360TR of 1014. After 
detailed investigations, the concluding remarks of 
Co!. Hirst were. "I consider that the lower Hooghly 
is in imminent danger of losing much of its fresh 
water supply, hreause the Jalanjri and Mathabhanga 
are rivers which look as if they will not last. Nature^ 
efforts to re-establish the old south-east tendency of 
the riven in this area have been greatly thwarted by 
the hand of man. But I think that the South-East 
tendency may re-establish itself in the near future and 
. . . that toe Bhagirathi be considered alone so far 
as artificial improvement of navigation and the provi¬ 
sion of fresh water to the Howrah Bridge are con¬ 
cerned.” (Page 110 of the Report on Nadia Rivera by 
Col. P. C. Hirst, Director of Survey.) Very recently 
another Committee of the Port Commissionem con¬ 
sisting of experts was appointed and they came to the 
conclusion that unless the feeder rivers of the Bhagi¬ 
rathi and the off-take of the Bhagirathi from the 
Ganges ere improved, the continuance of the port will 
be problematical. Hence, it is clear toatf if toe port 
has to continue in Calcutta,—and Calcutta or for the 
matter of that even India, without the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, will be much poorer in wealth, prosperity «ud 
importance—it must have a well-regiilated water-flow 
down the Bhagirathi. To regulate tide flow, one must 
have to regulate toe headwater intake from the 
Padma end also to regulate its intake from the feeder 
rivers of Nadia, e.g., Jalangi, Mathabhanga, Bhairab, 
ete., and its smaller branches on the eastern side as 
well as Damodsr, Rupnarain, Cossye, S3ay, Haldi and 
its western bank. All these regulations can he possible 


by one centralised and concerted action under one 
national authority. 

The third point that has to be taken into consi¬ 
deration in drawing the Bengal boundary is her river 
system. The river system of toe Presidency Division 
is one integrated whole. Its functions are more than 
one. First, it has to sustain the water* supply of the 
Bhagirathi, as has already been stated, in order to 
maintain the port of Calcutta m a satisfactory working 
condition. Secondly, it is to flush toC*drainage of the 
entire area of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, 
and 24-Parganas and it is because of the neglect of this 
flushing that the whole of Central and Southern Bengal 
have been largely converted into stagnant ill-drained 
areas unfit for human habitation. Major Fry’s Report, 
quoted in page 19 of Dr. Bentley's Report on Malaria 
in Bengal, shows the extremely higji percentage of 
the spleenic index. That the out-turn and health of 
Centra] Bengal is associated with the decline in the 
Nadia Rivers has been recorded in history. Dr. 
Bentley says in para 28 of his Report on Malaria in 
Bengal, "Central Bengal was seriously affected with 
Malaria some years before the disease became pre¬ 
valent in Western Bengal and certain amount of 
evidence exists to show that the public health in that 
area underwent a change for the worse about the 
middle of the last century.” In the Report of the 
Malarial Commission of the League of Nations on ft* 
Study Tour in India (August 23 to December 28, 1929) 
occurs the following passage, (page 38) with reference 
to the region of the “dead rivers” in the Central 
Bengal districts: “AH the water here is stagnant even 
during the rains owing to the formation of alluvial 
areas by years of sedimentation which have trans-' 
formed the water-courses into 'dead rivers’; these 
elevated areas are sometimes formed alongside of 
other regions which are flooded during the rains by lbs 
silty water of running rivers. The surface waters of 
the higher ground, untouched by toe floods, become 
stagnant and clear by a process of sedimentation. 
Consequently this water allows of a luxuriant growth 
of submerged as well as of floating aquatic vegetation 
but it no longer fertilises soil.” Since then Sir William 
Wilcox, one of the greatest world authorities on 
Irrigation Engineering, made the assertion in a series 
of Readership Lectures at toe Caloutta University, 
“We have the single tract in toe whole British 
Empire which once was very prosperous and healthy 
and which is today very poor and unhealthy.” And 
then he stated, 'To the unique system of irrigation 
and wonderful power of co-operation, the health and 
wealth in_toe past were due.” He recommended that 
a barrage'should be constructed aoroes the Padma. to 
resurrect the Bhagirathi and the Nadia rivers system. 
The Government of Bengal appointed an Irrigation 
Committee in 1830 end that Committee recommended 
the constitution of a River Board Trust, Hydraulic 
Survey of the Nadia Rivers and Contour Maps of the 
districts which they serve in order to formulate and 
prosecute definite policies. Owing to continuous 
political changes, however, nothing oould be done. 
Thirdly, a constant fight is going on in the lower 
reaches of toe districts of 24-Pazganae between toe 
saline water from the sea working its way up and the 
fresh water from the varied river systems- of these 
Nadia rivers checkmating and keeping down the in¬ 
roads of the saline water. If the firaih water supply 
is lowered and unlea the river system is kept .» . 
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order, it is bound to be lowered, the saline water wins 
the battle and makes its way by converting the upper 
reaches into unfertile land destroying cultivation, the 
human end cattle Btock and probably spreading the 
Sundarbans northward and widening the area of 
swampy uninhabitable marsh. In order that this in¬ 
evitable. result be prevented, continuous fresh water 
must be brought down to thwart the ingress of the 
saline water. For this the entire drainage water-flow of 
the river system of the Presidency Division must be 
controlled and regulated and that can only be done by 
one authority. If this system be divided up between 
rival authorities, each can work to the detriment of 
the other and Southern Bengal being denied the 
benefit of the fresh water from the upper reaches will 
be absolutely helpless to keep either ite port active 
or its lower reaches free from the inroads of saline 
water and will thus become progressively converted into 
a swampy marsh. The struggle is continuously going on 
and runs tip northwards as the influx of fresh water 
weakens and the saline water grows in strength to push 
its northward march. It is on records of the Calcutta 
Corporation that at the water pumping station at Palta, 
over hundred miles from the sea face, in the yean 1096 
and 1941, the salinity figures rose to 70 and 112 parts 
per thousand as against the normal average of about 
twenty parts between the years 1806 to 1936. The 
effect of excess salt on health, properties, cattle and 
cultivation is disastrous. 

Hie fourth factor to be taken into serious 
consideration is the problem of deoadence of the West 
and'Central Bengal areas. In respect of crop produe- 
,tion this area is much poorer than the Eastern Bengal 
areas. Referring to the nature of soil of the Burdwan 
Division, Government of Bengal stated, "The eastern 
portion is rugged, broken and hilly country consisting 
of spurs and ridges from the gneisric table-land of 
Chota Nagpur, while between the two there is an 
undulating country covered by an irregular band of 
laterite. This laterite is of the low level or detrital 
variety which thins out and vanishes over the gneiss 
on the west, being more and more thick towards the 
East until it disappears under the alluvium. In the 
gneissic tract the uplands are mostly gravelly and are 
largely covered with forests, the soils being of little 
value to agriculture,’ (page 13 of Notes on the soils 
of Bengal by Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, Bengal). 
In the Report of the Irrigation Committee at page 6 
it is stated that, "In the West with comparatively 
short monsoon and small rainfall, the chief demand 
is for irrigation to ensure crops.” In the Note on 
page 3 of the Report cm the Development of Decadent 
areas in Bengal it has been noted by Mr. H. P. 
Townend, the then Development Commissioner, "It has 
been shown by figures from Chinsura farms that lack 
of irrigation leads on an average to failure to trans¬ 
plant about 20 percent of the land.” The districts ol 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur (Sadar and Jhargram 
Subdivisions) have large tracts of land covered with 
laterite unfit for cultivation by the ordinary methods 
of ploughing .and tilling. The districts of Bankura, 
Birbhum and North Midn&pore have been in con¬ 
sequence subject to constant famine. In fact they are 
considered to be suffering from chronic scarcity. 
Simflariy in Central Bengal where malaria, is rampant, 
drainage hi stagnant and irrigation is scarce, the out¬ 
turn $ much poorer than what could be in the yet 


well-watered tracts of Dacca and Chittagong Divi¬ 
sions. The Irrigation Department Committee records, 
on page 11 of their Report, that the most serious 
problem is presented by dead and dyiug rivers of 
Central Bengal, specially in Mumhidabad, Nadia, 
Jessore and Khulna districts. The Malarial Commis¬ 
sion of the League of Nations, after its India tour, 
left a comparative appraisement of Central Bengal to 
the West and of East Bengal to the East of the 
Padma. "The healthy land in Lower Bengal as we saw 
it on the eastern banks of the Padma (ei., at Tai^ 
paasa) looks more flooded than the worst water-logged 
areas in the Punjab. Even after the rains are over at 
the end of October, the land seems a huge swamp but 
all covered with rice, sugarcane and jute. The rice has 
particularly long stalks and has to be cut from boats 
only very heavy floods submerging it. The ordinary 
floods to which all this land is continuously subject 
during the rains and long afterwards do no harm at all. 
On the contrary, these floods improve the soil, beoause 
the silt suspended in the water during the rains from 
the end of September onwards gradually settles and 
acts as an indispensable fertiliser. Perhaps it is not so 
much the lack of water as the lack of this fertiliser 
which renders the fields in the western portion ot 
lower Bengal—the malaria portion—so much less 
fertile” (page 29, Report oj the Malaria Commotion 
of the League oj Nations). So much poor had been the 
out-turn of crops that a particular system of sharing 
of produce called utbandi had developed in Central 
Bengal region where no responsibility for fixed 
tenancy nor fixed rent could be undertaken by the 
cultivators. In the schemes that were prepared for the 
development of decadent areas in Bengal when the 
Bengal Development Act was being evolved not one 
need be suggested for Eastern Bengal for the obvious 
reason that the out-tura there was satisfactory and 
for irrigation there is no clear proof of the possi¬ 
bility of any definite increase in out-turn or profits 
over what are earned now. 

The next point for consideration is the probhm. 
of the Sundarbans. The area covered by the Sundae- 
bans is now situated in the districts of 21-Pargauus 
and Khulna. What had previously been Sundaroans 
has been completely cleared in Barisal and the area 
brought under cultivation. In the districts of Khulua 
and 24-Parganas such clearance was impossible because 
the Government through its experts discovered that 
unless the sea-front is guarded by the roots of trees 
of deep forests the 60 il would be washed away by 
erosion. The system of Clearance was therefore very 
rigidly controlled and eserve forests were developed. 
For these areas which were reserved as forests, then- 
are no permanent habitations and there is no cultiva¬ 
tion. In consequence all that could be gathered there 
were timber for fuel, fish and honey and as the forest 
had to be olosely guarded, the income from these had 
to be carefully controlled. There is only a floating 
population in these areas where people go in boats 
either to fish or to gather woods with permits and the 
population is continuously floating from season to 
season and year to year. The system of gathering forest 
produce or fish is thus described in The Survey and 
Settlement Report of the U-Parganat (page 137). 
"The forest works on the permit system.-The principal 
exits from the forest are guarded by Revenue Stations 
from which permits are issued on payment of royalty 
according to the schedule of rates prescribed by the 
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Conservator of Forests. . . . For the purpose of effi¬ 
cient patrolling necessary for detection of smuggling 
and. theft of forest, produce us well as to chock the 
wo tic oi pci mil-holders, the fo.e.st is divided into 
patrol beats in charge of patrol officers.” This area 
cannot be all at once convened into amble lands 
without risk of erosion by sea. Some cleat ances have 
been made, known as abode. But it is a well-known 
administrative problem that cultivation there entirely 
depends upon the proper maintenance of embankments 
which so far have been very unsatisfactorily kept. A 
breach in the embankment infiltrates saline wrier which 
not only destroys the cultivation carefully developed 
but also destroys the supply of sweet water tanks for 
drinking water and renders the whole tract insanitary 
and uninhabitable. For the welfare of the Sundarbans 
area, therefore, the whole tract over tho two districts 
should remain under one administrative authority as 
their interests are inseparable. 

It is now abundantly clear, firstly, that a complete 
control of the Bhagirathi from its entrance in the 
district of Mursbidabad to the sea is essential for the 
maintenance of the port of Calcutta, aud secondly, the 
districts of 24-Parganas and Khulna will need then 
rivers to be flushed continuously by fresh water. Both 
for the maintenance and control of the Bhagirathi and 
the very life and property of the southern parts of the 
Delta the control of all the Nadia Rivers, viz., the 
Jalangi, the Bhairab, the Mathabhanga and the Govai 
with their tributaries is absolutely essenti il. They 
constitute the subsidiary channels essential for feeding 
the Bhagirathi, essential as spill areas, and essential 
for bringing in fresh water to flush the entire southern 
tracts. In short, this river system constitutes the life¬ 
line of Southern Bengal as an integrated whole. 
Bengal is a land of rivers, and in dealing with any 
p.oblum of this province, due regard must, be paid lo 
her river system. The Nadia River group is essential 
for the health and prosperity, for the very existence 
of the entire Presidency Division. This integrated 
system cannot be divided, without permanent and 
irredeemable injury to both parts, and placed under 
two different sovereign controls. Through hostility or 
negligence, the authorities controlling the upper 
leaches may destroy the lower region under a different 
authority. 

The above statements have been made on tho 
basis of a Note submitted to the Boundary Co¬ 
ordination Committee by Rai Bahadur Bijay Bihari 
Mukharji, a retired Director of Land Records aud 
Survey, Bengal. He had an opportunity to study at 
first hand the problem of Bengal at the villages, and 
during his fairly long tenure of office he utilised thi- 
opportunity to the full. We attach the utmost.value 
to his opinion His Note emerges out of locally 
acquired knowledge and experience. According to him, 
the claim of West Bengal may be divided up into 
three parts: (1) the North-Western part, (2) the 
entire Presidency Division, and (3) the Eastern portion 
which includes the contiguous Hindu majority areas 
of Gopnlgunje Subdivision of the Faridpur district, 
and the northern part of the present district of 
Baekerganje. 

The Northern part should start with the Hindu 
majority districts of Darjeeling and Jalpajguri tunning 
down along the Afcrai in the district of Dinajpare 
which hut almost an equal proportion. of both the 
communities and is divided up by the Atrai. It may 


be noted here that the Hili thana with a high Muslim 
percentage was in the district of Bogra right up to the 
recent time and was smuggled into Dinajporc only 
recently which raised the Muslim percentage of that 
otherwise Hindu majority district. The boundary 
should com<■ ,ipp-oximately along th a Fhkirni down 
through Baral to meet the Padma of Charghgt -Ghat 
and should include the town of Rajshahi. This tract 
will include the small district of Maldah but ns a 
whole the entire tract to the west of the Atnai reach 
will be Hindu majority and overwhelmingly Hindu. It 
further separates West Bengal in such a manner that, 
the Lalgola-Godagari Railway line falls within this 
part. It is essential to have this line within West 
Bengal because the Darjeeling line goes ove>' to Paki¬ 
stan. Tt provides the only railway communication of 
any significance all hough in itself insignificant, because 
all the big railway lines will be in Pakistan. 

The boundary line should therefore run along the 
Eastern Boundary of the present districts of Dar¬ 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri, then more or less along the 
Atrai through Dinajpore and Rajshahi to Charghnl 
on the Padma, then along the Padm;i to 1h e Eastern 
boundary of the Presidency Division, then along the 
Kumar to the north of Gopalgunj, then to the Arial 
Khan down to its junction with the Barisal river 
turning west along the Barisal to the Bileswar and 
finally through the Haringhata to the sea. 

Burmese Immigration Act 

It is highly regrettable that the Government, nl 
Burma has adopted a deliberate anti-Indian policy 
The Burma Agricultural Debts Moratorium Act already, 
seriously affected the position of a section of Indians 
in Burma. The Emergency Immigration Ad, keep- out 
of Buima nearly three lakhs of Indians who wer nil 
residents of Burma before the war. The ban put, on 
the return of evacuees, unskilled labourers and them 
family keeps back at least one and a h-ilf lakhs of 
Indians more from exe - rising their rissht o r returning 
to that country. 

The Press Note issued in this connection by the 
Government of Burma says that the Immigration Act 
has been necessitated by the large-scale unautboriS"d 
entry of non-Bormans meaning Indians principally. 
Evidently, the Act has been motivated by the pre¬ 
vailing impression that there is an Indian menace and 
that “Burma will be flooded by Indian immigrant*." 
This impression, now (sing much played up in Burma, 
vrirtmut any. ''oundutior. It had neve- been the policy 
of the Government of India to encourage large or 
unrestricted immigration into Burma Neither in ihe 
Bajpai-TT Saw Agreement nor in the draft Tin-Tut,- 
Rannerjec Agreement was there * any indication of such 
a policy. All that the Government of India wer.i 
interested in was that the Indian evacuees from 
Burma should not suffer, and that Indians settled in 
Burma who came to India and wished to return there 
for renewing business or family contacts should have 
no difficulty in returning to Burma. The present Act 
is therefore a great hindrance to the success of the 
po ! icy of (he Government of India. 

The following classification of immigrants made 
by the Government of India would clearly demons- 
trate that the Government of India hart taken 
scrupulous core to respect the wishes' of the Burmese 
Government Indians proceeding to Burma have been 
divided into time (Ja mes: * • 
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■ (1) Ihdialu who frete in Burma at the time of 

separation of Burma from India in 1937. They are 
really citisens of Burma. 

(2) Indians who were compelled to return as 
evacuees to this country as a result of occupation of 
Burpa. by Japan. It is generally recognised that there 
can be no question of the light of entry and re-entry 
of these Indians in Burma. In spite of this right which 
has been internationally recognised, the Government 
of India respected the wishes of the Burma Govern¬ 
ment and allowed such Indians to return to that coun¬ 
try only with the concurrence of that Government. 

(3) As regards new entrants to Burma they would 
be only allowed to proceed to that country as a result 
of an Ag eement to be arrived at between India and 
Burma. 

But the measure lias been unilateral in so far as 
it has been sprung without notice. Besides, tho 
Burmese Government did not repljf to the comments 
added by the Government of India to the draft sent 
from Burma. Moreover, the ‘new measure,’ as one 
official spokesman says, ‘is very different from the draft 
sent to us by the Government of Burma. The present 
measure omits some points from the original draft and 
adds otheis, the effect of which is to completely de- 
liberalise the Bill'and make it unnecessarily harsh on 
Indians.’ For instance, the original draft meaau c 
stated that the evacuees could return to Buima* with¬ 
out obtaining an entry peimit or a passport with a 
Bu v mesc visa. Only an identity certificate from the 
Government of Burma wou’d be required. The new 
> measure made no such exception and would therefore 
cause great hardship. 

The measure has been no less discriminatory than 
unilateral. While Indians will have to obtain entry 
permts and visas in otter to enter Burma, no such 
obstacles will be placed in the wiy of people with 
British domicile. Therefore, the Government of India 
has been well-advised to lodge their protest with 
Burmese Government c gainst the measure. When the 
regeneration of entire South Asia depends so much 
on co-operoiion and good neighbourly relations of 
the adjoining gauntries, thcs° irritants and discrimina¬ 
tions should have been avoided by all means. 

Divided, India a Prelude to Divided 
World ? 

Writing in the Bharatjvoli, Louis Fischer says 
that unfortunately the course of world affairs is deter¬ 
mined by the relations among the Big Three— 
America, Russia and Britain. These relations are being 
tested as never before. Between now and the end °f 
1W7 is the last chance of establishing harmony between 
Washington and London on the one hand and Moscow 
on the other. If the attempt fails, the world will be 
divided into two. In case, the United States and 
Britain discover that they cannot fettle international 
problems in concert with Russia, the two blocs will 
go their own way. They need not fight. Neither side 
wants to fight nor could afford to fight. But failure i n 
the nexf*six or seven months to find the key to 
mutually helpful collaboration among the great 
powers will commit the democratic nations to * 
polity of organising the non-Soviet couatrios » 
Russia has orgatvise^ the Soviet sphere of influence. 
" AXtethe events of the coming half year Must, therefore, 
to judged by one criterion: Do tljey contribute to 


closer bonds within the Big Three or to estrangement. 
Fischer then says: 

Some persone believe that the die has already 
been cast and that the two worlds haVe alfpdjr 
emerged. Winston Churchill is one of them. Bence 
his latest proposal for the formation of & United 
States of Europe. Churchill excludes the nations, in 
Moscow's orbit. He does so because they would not 
be allowed to join. It is more difficult to explain 
why he deliberately limits himself to the organisa¬ 
tion of Europe. . 

Asia and Northern Africa a v e coming into their 
own. They are asserting themselves. Undoubtedly 
there is such a thing as European culture. But 
politically and economically Eur ope is part of other 
continents and the other continents are part of 
Europe. 

A United States of Europe is impossible with¬ 
out the United States of America. This everybody 
understands. It is just as tme though less apparent, 
that the problems of Europe cannot be solved with¬ 
out Asia and North Africa. 

Turkey is in Europe and Asia. The Arab States 
are in Asia and Africa but they concern Europe and 
America. Continental politics is as absolute as 
nationalistic politics. 

What are continents when the United States is 
involved in Turkish security, when England must 
have Iranian and Arabian oil. when a Chinese is 
the head of the United Nations commission to 
study Palestine 7 

But whereas Churchill and othe’- individuals 
can permit themselves the luxury of discussing the 
future consolidation of the non-Soviet world, the 
Governments of the United Slates and Great B italn 
can afford uo such luxury. They are exercising 
diplomatic restraint and will continue to do so until 
they see what the November conference of the Big 
Four foreign ministers in London has in store for 
the troubled universe. 

That conference will be a fateful conference. It 
will shape destiny and history. The preparations for 
the meeting are today under way. But this time 
the preparations are not merely matters of research, 
drafting, and briefing. This time it is not merely a 
question of collecting the necessary documents and 
date. 

The preparations for the November conference 
in London take the form of concrete measures in 
all parts of the world which lay the goundwork for 
the consolidation of t,ho non-Soviet four-fifths of 
the earth in the event the conference ends with as 
little result as the recent Moscow conference. 

Fischer’s view that “whereas Churchill and other 
individuals can permit themselves the luxury of dis¬ 
cussing the future consolidation of the non-Soviet 
world, the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain can afford no such luxu-y” will not be 
accepted by many. The pusillanimous way in which 
the Attlee Government has gone back upon Its 
declaration of maintaining the unity of India to the 
extent of denying Pakistan and a minority veto, has 
clearly showed that at heart the Labour Government 
has made an abject surrender to Churchill in respect 
of Britain’s fo-eign policy. Churchill is anti-Soviet 
because he wants to take his life’s chance in the 
consolidation and revival of the dying Imperialism in 
the world. With the world divided, Germany under 
the heel and non-German and non-Russian Europe 
containing the Imperialist powers united, it will not 
be difficult to strengthen the Imperialist ramifio&tio&s 
in Aria and Africa. A United India, like the Soviet 
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Russia, would have been the great bulwaik against 
this world Imperialist menace. So, India hud to be 
divided into two warring camps in order to tie her 
down to her own affairs, so that, she may not have 
sufficient time and strength left to come to the succour 
id the Asian sufferers. Dutch aggression in Indonesia, 
simultaneously with the division of India is not in¬ 
significant. India has been placed under a cordon 
aaniUdre with two Pakistans on two sides and 
Hyderabad on the South, Russia is already under it. 
So it is still Churchill and not Stalin, Bevin or 
Truman, that controls and shapes the future of the 
world for some more time to come. A third world war 
seems inevitablo. 

The Pakistan Menace 

In an article to the Bharat Jyoti Dr. Balkrishna 
Keskar, some time ago a General Secretary of tho 
Indian National Congress, has discussed the Pakistan 
menace and has asked the people to prepare to resist 
it. He says that old slogans must now be thrown over¬ 
board and India must build a new non-communal 
State. He explains that Jitmah may not have got all 
that he wanted but he is far from disappointed. The 
truncated Pakistan will be used as a springboard for 
further expansion. The League will try to disrupt the 
Union and undermine its strength.* It believes the 
Hindus to be disorganised and will count on the help 
of Muslims in the rest of India who are a potential 
fifth column. There is already a conspiracy to 
strengthen hands of Muslims outside PakUtan. The 
large arms find in Bihar and some other places arc only 
a small indication. Dr. Keskar says what more un- 
propitious moment could have *been found to usher in 
an independent India when the people have lost faith 
in their leaders? The people now consider their 
leaders helpless and unable to check the diabolically 
disruptive forces. 

Dr. Keskar writes: 

The British Government’s statement of June 3 
is in many ways a triumph for Mr. Jinnah.’Paki¬ 
stan is now an accomplished fact. At last a lobev- 
nmtm has been established for the realisation of 
his Islamic ideals. 

No doubt, it is not an undiluted triumph. He 
did not get what he. claimed. The truncated Paki¬ 
stan that he got. will not bo the powerful nation 
that he had depicted to his followers. The Rajastan 
that he hoped to have as an ally, has little chance 
of coming into being. But it would be a blunder 
to imagine that Jinnah is a disappointed man. Ho 
is too shrewd a politician to have expected to got all 
ho claimed. On the contrary, there is reason to 
believe that since the last one year or so the alter¬ 
native of a t’ uncated Pakistan has been before him. 
He has accepted it without hesitation. For him the 
important thing is the acknowledgement, of the 
principle of division. 

The coming of Pakistan brings us face to fwse 
with a set of new problems. Wc jttls.i have to revise 
our approach to various old' political or srtrategic 
questions. A new tableau is before us. Many old 
ideals and slogans must be thrhwn overboard. The 
entry of Staten in the new fede’ation adds to the 
complexity of flic picture. 

In looking forward to future developments, a 
very important point tp remember is the quasi- 
certainty that neither Mr. Jinnah nor the Muslim 
League ore going to take it lying down. Tim very 
fact, that they readily gcoepted the truncated terri¬ 


tory offered—which many expected them to relict 
—should put us on our guard. The division of the 
Punjab and Bengal, and the non-inclusion of Assam 
are major blows to League prestige. It will be 
vitally necessary for the Leaguers to do something 
spectacular in ike near future to regain it. 

There is no indication that Jinnah has - re¬ 
nounced his old dream of a full-fledged Pakistan. 
On the contrary, the present division is to him the 
first concrete step towards that goal. He is a realist 
if he is anything. He is not going to reject it in a 
huff because it is not enough. He had to accept the 
little that was offered as it was his only ohanee of 
getting without any trouble a sovereign Pakistan. 

From the Muslim League point of view, Paki¬ 
stan is meant to serve as a spring-board for further 
expansion. It is a major blunder to Buppose that 
its present truncated shape will disillusion its 
devotees and show to them the absurdity of their 
pretensions. Tim achievement of an independent 
Pakistan is, on the contrary, encouraging them as 
the first solid step. No doubt, a certain number of 
Leaguers in India might abandon the League and 
prefer to remain ordinary citisens, but quite a large 
number will continue to sympathise with it and 
help it. They will constitute the League’s fifth 
column in India. 

Explaining the diabolical conspiracy that brought 
Pakistan' into existence, Dr. Keskar says : 

The immediate objective of the League is 
obviously the purification and strengthening of 
Pakistan, and the consolidation of Muslim position 
in the Indian Union. The process of purification is 
already going on in Bengal, Punjab and Sind. The 
main aim of this rapine and murder is to shatter 
completely the solid economic and social position 
of the Hindus and Sikhs, and make them helpless 
and weak. They will thus become politically in¬ 
offensive. When the process is complete the League 
will have no objection to their remaining in Paki¬ 
stan. As a necessary corollary the position and 
privileges of Muslims in Hindustan have to be 
maintained. This, according to League calculation, 
is not very difficult. The Congress and its ministries 
are mortally afraid of doing anything which might 
faintly appear as anti-Muslim. ’ The Leaguers also 
count upon the Nationalist Muslims exerting them- 
selvel to keep the Muslim position intact on the 
plea of fairplay and communal justice. 

Moreover, an important part of League strength 
in India is in the services. It is obvious that the 
Muslim League has been in fact, all along the 
League of Muslim Government servants and samin- 
d3rs. While in the Muslim-majority provinces the 
League is mthlessly immobilising Hindu officials or 
simply eliminating them, it counts on being able to 
persuade India to keep intact the position of Mus¬ 
lim officials. In this way the Hindus and Sikhs will 
be reduced to a nullity in Muslim area while the 
Muslims will ■ maintain their important position in 
Hindustan. 

The League’s assets in the Indian Union should 
not, be minimised. The major part of the League's 
leadership is from Hindustan. From the same area 
comes the intelligentsia which propagates its ideals. 
Aligarh, its most important centre of preparing 
missionaries, is in India and Leaguers have a large 
amount of property this side of the Ravi, 

After the achievement of their immediate 
objectives, future plans will depend upon develop¬ 
ments in the Indian Unioq and in States like 
Hyderabad which are important allies of the 
League. In reply to the Leagued: eJear-eut jffidas 
have ws any presto matter pin as a ’soufctec* 
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measure ? There is no sigh of tty as yet. Our ideas 
. are confused and I very much fear that we are still 
hesitating and groping. In the first place an 
important section of our top-ranking leadeis even 
now refuse to believe that the League will be a 
big bad wolf. They are frankly incredulous. They 
consider thaX no one in his senses can nurse such 
impassible dreams. The wild and provocative utter¬ 
ances of Jinnah are to them just platform oratory 
for attracting the Muslim masses. -They have an 
appropriate disdain for the League’s grandiose 
plans. 

It would not be out of place to remind them 
that Hitler was also ridiculed in the 'same way at 
first. No one took him seriously though he was in 
dead earnest. Mr. Jinnah is no less serious and 
earnest. We ridiculed the idea of Pakist.n in the 
beginning. Our leaders told us that it it. impossible 
of realisation, yet it is there today in fi.sh and 
blood. Let us at least pay the compliment to the 
League of taking its ambitions seriously. The 
record of the last few years should at 1< asl teach 
US that much. Otherwise, us by ignoring Pakistan 
we allowed it to gather strength, we will lead the 
country to another catastrophe by further negli¬ 
gence. 

It must be emphasised again that the League's 
ambitions are serious. Whether the League tries to 
realise them or just abandons them as hopeless 
depends entirely on our policy and behaviour here¬ 
after. The League was encouraged to by for Paki¬ 
stan by our indecision and weakness. There is no 
doubt that further indecision and weikness will 
encourage it to try for more. It will, in that case, 
consider its impossible dreams possible of realisa- 
* tion. Drift asd indecision on the part of England 
and France led to thfe Second World War. Drift 
and indecision on our part might lead this country 
to a bloody and ugly conflict. 


At such a critical time of our national history, 
Dr. Keskar has not hesitated to speak out plain truth 
although it sounds unpalatable. He sayB : 

At such a critical juncture, it is our duty to 
speak plainly and bluntly even though it bu:ts a 
little. The panic and uneasiness that is at present 
prevailing all over the country, is due not so much 
to the fear of the League as to a grave doubt about 
our ability to take decisions and master the 
Situation. This belief might be quite erroneous but 
it is there, and I cannot imagine a more unpropi- 
bous atmosphere for ushering in an independent 
India. Many of our leaders accuse the public of 
wanting courage. The unpleasant fact is that the 
public feels their leaders are helpless, and are 
unable to _ take effective steps against disruptive 
and. diabolic forces, hence its feeling of helplesssess. 
It is no use blaming the public for such a belief. 
Only strong and decisive action can banish it and 
check the rising tide of demoralisation in time. 

The first step to stop this rot is a rigid en¬ 
forcement of the principle of strict justice for all 
, communities without any special concession or 
uvour to any group or community. Side by side, 
there must be ruthless suppression of all anti-social 
and disruptive acts without regard for communal or 
susceptibilities. Indulgence and favour 
shouid not. become a part of minority rights. In 
other circumstances any such favours would have 
gleeful acts of friendliness but at preseat it 
a further incitement to intransigence. 
«• ( must cease imme- 
oi|tely. Facts tore proved the hollowness of .the 
- . oehqf ^hst tbs League add its foitawere wpqM be 
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placated by concessions and surrenders. Any conji- 
nuation of the same would only make the League 
stronger. Our ministries have declared long ago_that 
the Leaguers will be strictly dealt with, but when 
it conies to action they are showing a listless and 
ineffective attitude. Probably it is the force of habit. 
They must change this habit of always living on 
compromise. Their present policy is just to let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

The League Ministries’ directness and effective-' 
ness is in striking contrast to this pusillanimity 
however much we may disagree with thier aims. 
The fact is the League knows what it wants aud 
goes direct to the objective. Wo don’t know what 
we really want, and we always hesitate to take any 
action for fear of something. 

The Muslim League is not the representative 
of a minoriv. A minority which has avowed ambi¬ 
tion of converting itself into a majority cannot be 
Lea ted like other minorities. No concession will 
satisfy it. The right couiso is to treat it firmly. Our 
want of firmness in dealing with the disruptive 
activities of Leaguers is only serving the purpose 
of meieasing the popularity of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha aud the Rash Liya Swayam Sevak Saugh. We 
will be guilty of driving the public into the aims 
of Fascists and icactionuries if we cannot maintain 
peace and observe strict justice. 

A careful study of the League press and 
lituatuie gives us a glimpse of their psychology, 
li is e.ear that the ambitions of conquest aud 
domination ate the mam forces firing its follower 
and tiiey have not given up an iota of their dreams. 
The League approach is typically Hitlerian and . 
Nazi. It understands only the argument of force. 
To them a concession or a desire for compromise is 
a sign of weakness and should be exploited accord¬ 
ingly. w 

The League is bound to make a great effort to 
disrupt the Indian Union or undermine its strength. 

It is more than probable that the Muslim 
governed State of Hyderabad might precipitate a 
conflict. The temptation is great because it believes 
the Hindus to be disorganised and counts on the 
help of Muslims in the Indian Union. 

To counteract this danger, it is necessary to 
deal firmly with League propaganda in India. We 
must encourage and back the Nationalist Muslims 
who have gone through a lot 0 } trouble. They 
should be given preference in services and business. 
Believers and propagators of the two-nation theory 
will have to be completely weeded out from the 
services. No compromise is possible cr ought to be 
made with the League parly in India unless it has 
shown over a specified period that it has dropped 
its domination complex and bullying tact. The real 
brains behind riots and disturbances must be made 
an example of by severe punishment. 

An important question is the urgent need of 
settling a method for compensation or exchange of 
the immense wealth left by Hindus and Sikhs in 
Pakistan, area in the form of land or house pro¬ 
perty. Unless exchange or compensation is insisted 
upon, there is a great danger of these properties 
being lost for a song. India will have to take a 
strong attitude on this question. 

The safety of minorities in Pakistan is also 
going to be a thorny problem for the future. The 
league’s record is far from reassuring. Acharya 
Ivripaiani did well in pointing out “that people in 
India cannot remain insensible to what is happen¬ 
ing to their friends and relatives across the border, 
and strong reactions are inevitable if anything 
untoward happens. Only the fear of such reprisals 
is likely to restrain the League from unbridled 
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'Oppression, but one eaanot be too sure and we will 
have to be very vigilant. 

The conclusions arrived at by Dr. Krekar deserves 
most serious aod careful attention. He points out that, 
in the new context, the 'method of non-violence that 
we followed until now for fighting the British, but 
which indirectly was reflected in all our actions, will 
have to be reviewed. We must abandon the present 
untenable position wherein we show lip-sympathy for 
the principle of non-violence but tacitly use violent 
arms and methods for governmental and other pur¬ 
poses. Either we follow non-violence thoroughly or 
recognising the changed situation we accept the use 
of violence as legitimate and justified. The present 
half-way position is making of us waverers and is 
rendering us incapable of following a decisive line of 
action. There is no inconsistency in such a change of 
policy because the Cong ess hid accepted non¬ 
violence for the attainment of independence. There is 
no moral binding to continue it afterwards. To build 
a strong India capable of resisting all onslaughts frcm 
Pakistan, Muslim League, Britain or elsewhere, the 
prevalent theory of non-violence must be revised. 

Disturbances Not Religious But Political 

m 

The present disturbances in India have been pub¬ 
licised as communal riots throughout the world, and 
most of us ourselves believe it to be so, meaning 
thereby that it was a religious war between Hindus 
and Muslims. Ralph Isard, a foreign observer, dis¬ 
agrees from this view and proves that this contention 
is very far from truth. He points out that the distur¬ 
bances have followed a clearly political pattern set at 
Calcutta on August 16, 1946, when the military and 
the police were ordered not to interfere in the riots 
and were told “If the people want Swaraj, let them 
fight for it.” The author toured India as a representa¬ 
tive of the Telepress News Agency in 1946 and has 
made the following revelations in the Spotlight which 
agree hundred per tent with the realities. He was once 
arrested in Kashmir on a trumped up charge because 
the British did not want an independent newspaper¬ 
man looking around. Here is Izard's version of the 
so-called riots in India r 

Communal riots constitute most of the news 
from India appearing in the American press. 
Hindu-Muslim religious differences are preached to 
the world by such Empire spokesmen as Winston 
Churchill as the result of “irreconcilable^ enmity. 
Yet it must be obvious to the most casual observer, 
remembering that such rioting dates only from 
1897, that it is of the greatest aid to British policy 
in India. 

The present wave of kilBne began in Calcutta 
on August 16, 1946, at a plane called Sealdah 
Station. Eighteen days before that, more than two 
million Hindus and Muslima had marehed together 
through the Calcutta atr^eif in support of striking 
postal and telegraph Workers. Their demonstration 
had political as well as economic significance : they 
marched for freedom as well as a living wage. 

Had it continued, this strike-born Hindu- 
Muslim unity would have had the greatest political 
consequences. The irttadk on sueh unity began at 
Sealdah Station. An Inffiin Officer described to me 
the methods used to provoke rioting, (hi duty there 
on. August MJ, 17 andlS,^Major Krishna." as I 
will caff him, received his ordw* two days before 
the slaughter began. < 


“AH officera at Barraekpore, a military csntotlr 
meat about ?2‘ miles north of Calcutta, attended a 
meeting called on August 14 by a Colonel-in-eharge 
of airfield maintenance,” Major Krishna told me. 
“This Colonel told us that there, would be trouble 
in Calcutta on August 16. Then he gave us Orders 
that were to govern all units on duty : , 

"When the rioting begins w will not interfere. 
If the people want 'Suarai' (self-mle), let them 
fight for it” 

How could the Colonel be so certain that the 
Muslim League demonstrations scheduled for that 
day would degenerate into murder? 

“Calcutta has thousands of goondae— -profes¬ 
sional criminals.” Major Krishna said: “There am 
both Hindus and Muslims among them. A number 
of them were identified as known criminals to me 
by a Sub-Inspector of Police who was also on duty 
at Sealdah Station with his men. All these criminals 
spent the war-years in jail, but were released again 
soon after Japan surrendered.” 

And the police, knowing the looters and killers 
as criminals, still did nothing ? 

“The police were under the same o’ders as us. 
Remain passive. Do not interfere. And we did 
remain passive except for one or two shots fired by 
some of my sepoys (enlisted men) who could not 
stand seeing women molested. For the first two 
days we did not interfere. The killing was going 
on all around us. Then our orders we-e charged. 
The situation was brought under control in a few 
hours.” 

This new variation of non-intervention was 
protested by all officers who had been on duty in 
Calcutta when the killing began. The general officer 
who had addressed the meeting turned all questions , 
away with a constitutional explanation. Since the 
British Governor of Bengal was “merely a constitu¬ 
tional figurehead, he had no power to order the 
troops to intervene” until requested to take this step 
by the Muslim League Premier of the province. 

From Calcutta the communal rioting spread to 
Noakhali in East Bengal, where sepoys known to 
Major Krishna took part in it at the command of 
their district soldiers’ board. For these killirgs 
throughout the Mus'im-majority districts of Ben¬ 
gal. the Hindu majority in Bihar later took terrible 
vengeance. From that point on the religious civil 
war that had been begun at Sealdah Station was 
almost self-perpetuating. 

It died away to sporadic violence by the last 
month of 1946, and in the first two month* of 1947. 
But it erupted with new fury in the Punjab in 
March, following the political—not religious—pat¬ 
tern that it has had from the beginning. 

This is only a very imperfect account of what 
actually happened. Thfc same story was reported from 
all parts of the disturbed areas—Leaguers following 
unchecked their orgy of murder, loot, arson and rape 
and British officials standing by pointing (heir guns 
at the .defenders lest they hit back and create “riots.” 
Frontier, Punjab and Bengil, all reported the same 
story—aggression by the League and open and covert 
support by the British officials from the Governor 
down to the troops. Hits cult of toe knife and nape 
of woman was given the recognition of a 'poKrical 
struggle” and ultimately Pakistan was granted. The 
independence that India achieved after 60 yearn of 
suffering and self-immolation maintaining the highest 
level of political honesty' and decorum that the ' world 
has ever seen, the Muslim League attained through 
Jen than a year through mnntgv lcot. arson and rape. 
India oaftnot forget it.- ■-» ■ » . 
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Time for Relaxation of Arms Act 

The continuous and steady increase tu the use of 
firearms by the hooligan elements and the seisure of 
vast quantities of arms and ammunition* in provinces 
like Bihar, Bengal, Bombay, etc., make out a strong 
case for a relaxation of the Arms Act so that resp.m- 
sible persons may bear firearms with them to counter* 
act goondo-activity on the streets or in the open. 
Goondaism is prevalent in cities like London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York as well, but hooliganism there on a 
' scale practised in Bombay, Delhi or Calcutta is 
impossible because the upper and the educated section 
of those foreign cities may move about armed because 
there is no such restriction on the use of arms as is 
prevalent in India under British Rule. In an article, 
contributed to the Nationalist, Mr. T. M. Pillai had 
demanded a relaxation of the Arms Act and said, ‘At 
the present moment, it is an hourly happening that 
a goonda comes from some unknown quaters ana 
stabs, a passer-by or attacks passengers in a crowded 
tram or a bus and by dangling his dagger amongst the 
innocent Jaw-abiding una.med citizens returns to his 
kir undetected. On the very sight of the dagger in 
the hand of the goonda, all the passers-by on the road 
and all the passengers of the tram and the bus run 
away helter-skelter because they are all unarmed and 
do not possess even a walking stick, as all the law- 
abiding citizens are prevented from carrying any 
lethal weapons owing to the promulgation of Sec. 144 
while the lawless goondas do not care to abide by such 
laws, and are moving about with smuggled arms and 
looted arms I-om the arms shops in their possession." 
^The Government of India can help the law-alriding 
intelligent and responsible persona to check goondaism 1 
by properly administering the Anna Act. Licenses for 
the possession and car ymg of arms may b c g an’cd 
to all graduates, members of Corporations. Munici¬ 
palities and District Boa ds, members of the Legis¬ 
latures, both Central and Provincial and all income- 
tax payers. Licenses may generally be granted to such 
people except in cases of persons with or'minal con¬ 
victions and moral turpitude. The- Indian Government 
should give this matter their urgent and careful 
consideration. 

A Test for Indian Statesmanship 

At the 3rd death anniversary of Sir Prafulla 
Chandra Ray, the president Sir Jadunath Salks’- drew 
a lesson fiom his life which all India will do well to 
remember. Be said : 

Sir P. C. Ray’s greatest gift to India is the 
example of his life and the principle that he 
. preached and illustrated throughout his life. That 
principle is that no nation can become great, no 
race can continue long on the face of the earth, 
unless it rigidly seeks efficiency and cherishes the 
spirit of progress. This is not a popular creed, but 
our Acharya, like a true Banyan, never feared to 
face unpopularity in proclaiming his true convic¬ 
tions, however much popular leaders might preach 
theories which flattered our national vanity and 
gaffiad for them the applause of ignorant and 
, immature youths. 

This was the constant, burden of his talks with 

6a. 

This eternal quest of efficiency, this sleepless 
t- vigilance aw 'daily attempt at improvement was 
Sir F. Ci Rsyli highest teaefoiugior India, and the 


need for it was never greater than to-day. We 
all crying for a free and nationalist Bengal. Our 
prayer seems likely to be granted by Providence. 
But such political liberty will prove a .Dead Sea 
apple, unless we can rouse our nation to imbBe * 
new spirit and accept a new line of national wont 
in the -place of the long familiar methods of political 
agitation. • 

■Die spirit of Sir P. C. ■ Ray is watching over 
us, I feel assured of it from my many intimate talks 
with him throughout his life. With the eye of 
imagination 1 can see him warning our nation in 
these words . . 

“Don’t regard the separation of nationalist 
Bengal from Pakistan, as an end in itself; it is only 
a means to an end. This partition is really a 
challenge to the intelligence, spirit and character of 
the Bengali nation. 

"Now more than ever before, Bengal must 
produce honest, deep-thinking, hard-working leaders, 
and disciplined progressive-minded earnest workers. 
No nepotism, no manipulation of the result of 
examinations, no special uilo for specially favoured 
candidates, and no personal canvassing for posts to 
be tolerated. Bengal must place efficiency and pro¬ 
gress in the forefront of its programme of social 
and political work, otherwise it will perish. 

-‘Don’t remain any longer satisfied with the old 
slogans of political agitation, for the age of agitation 
is past, that of constructive work has come.” * 

If we can act up to his teaching, then only can 
we claim that though Prafulla Chandra is dead, yet 
he livoth. There is a supreme test before us in the 
coming years. Will the educational standard, the 
industrial efficiency, and the pu ity and vigour of 
the public services in Hmdusthan be better than 
the same things in Pakistan,—or will the two sec¬ 
tions of India go down arm in arm together into 
the sarnie bottomless pit in a competition to lower 
the stands d, and thereby earn cheap popularity 
and enjoy an easy life for the time being ? This 
will be the test by which our leaders and people 
will be judged in the coming years. 

The survival of the fittest is a law of Nature, 
but it is a cruel law. a silent relentless law ; and 
its enfoi cement by the new Government of our 
dreams, will certainly involve widespread un¬ 
popularity in the beginning ; the preacher of such 
a policy will be denounced as an enemy of the 
common people, a proud aristocrat, a secret agent 
of the Satanic British Raj. But it is the duty of 
every true statesman, of every genuine patriot to 
face ignorant clamour and unpopularity in the 
pursuit of the lasting good of his nation. Such 
fearless Statesmanship has been shown by many a 
leader in England in the course of her long history. 
Is Bengal to be baron of sueh a noble breed? No, 
the life of Sir P. C. Ray shines as a beaoonltght and 
bids us hope for the best. 

Bengalees Outside Bengal 

News about bad treatment of Bengalees in some 
places of Orissa is reaching us for some time. 
Instead of improving, things are tending to become 
worse and insult of Bengalee girls in the streets and 
seaside of Puri seems to have become common. 
Reoently, a letter published in the Bengali daily 
Bastttnati of Calcutta, contains a number of instances 
of ho* school and college students ' of Orissa have 
made it dangerous for young Bengali girls to come 
out of their homes in the open. Hie most disquieting 
part of the complaint is that the insults very often 
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take place in the presence of the police and no action 
4 taken againet the miscreants. 

The conduct of Oriya boys, against whom com* 
plaints have been made, is to say the least, disgraceful. 
We hope the Oriya elders will stop it. We shall be 
glad to learn that there are only isolated events and 
do not reflect any general anti-Bengali feeling in 
Oriasa. It will be painful to think of a hostile relation 
between two provinces in an independent India. Dis¬ 
honour of women will not be tolerated. 

The Dollar Crisis 

The already stupendous gap in the world's trading 
accounts with U. S. yawns wider with each succeeding 
official figure, and now far surpasses the most pessi¬ 
mistic official expectations. According to the official 
statistics of U. 8. foreign trade, the excess of U. 8. 
exports over imports during May indicates the amazing 
total of $11,000 millions a year. Together with the 
favourable balance of $3,000 millions on service and 
other accounts it makes up a world deficit of $14 
billions a year. This compares with an earlier official 
estimate of $7,000 millions which, it was thought, 
would be sufficient to drew an appreciable part of the 
world’s gold reserves into the United States. With 
the increase in the world’s deficit, the world will have 
to be prepared for an outflow of its gold into the 
States at the unprecedented rate of $8000 millions. 
The extent of actual dependence of the rest of the 
world on the U. S., however, is not conveyed by these 
calculations of dollars as in all this reckoning no 
account has been taken of the vast flow of American 
goods into Europe in pursuance of the aid plans for 
which no immediate payment is neoessary. 

The automatic counterpart of this dollar situation, 
in alarmingly draining the world’s reserves of gold and 
dollars is evidenced in an extradrdinary sequence of 
reports not. merely from the European countries whose 
reserves are known to be weak, but even from Canada 
and Argentina which formerly ranked as the strongest 
of the strong. While the French franc’s present ex¬ 
change “now threatens to become wholly artificial" 
and India will be faced with “extreme scarcity of 
current sterling and dollars," Britain has been hit 
hardest, of all because of its key-position in world 
trade and international finance. France has initiated 
an austerity drive, India has imposed restrictions on 
import of luxuries and Dr. Dalton has acquainted the 
British public with economic hardships. Britain has to 
revise its import policy, economising use of petrel, 
reducing the quota of tobacco, and gearing the British 
press into four-page editions. But the value of this 
austerity in meeting the dollar crisis is inconsiderable. 
For, the life of the dollar loan is extended only by a 
month thereby. Britain’s drawings on her U. S. loan 
jumped from 600 million dollars in »the second half 
of 1946 to 1.4SQ million in the first half of 1947. If 
this acceleration continues, the remaining 1,700 million 
dollars would not last even until the end of this year. 
India’s command over foreign exchange is largely 
dependent on the availability sterling to be Converted 
into a multiple exchange by July IS. But viewed to 
the light of Britain's sorry plight sterling arrange¬ 
ments after July. 15 would seem to , operate in “an 
atmosphere of international monetary disorder." The 
Government of India therefore have been well-advised 
in refusing revalidily of the JfceasM. to import the 


luxury goods. Early this year it became apparent that 
the liberal issue of import licenses for commercial 
goods had substantially contributed to India’s adverse 
balance of trade. Besides cancelling open general 
licenses, the position brought in sow is as follows : 

(a) Articles such as foreign liquors, motor cars, 
fountain pens, cigars, cigarettes, domestic refrigerators 
(complete), wireless reception instruments, etc./ will 
not be licensed at all. Some of these articles about 
200 in number have been, coming into the country in 
very large quantities in recent months and consuming 
foreign exchange. 

(i>) Emettti&l goods, such as plant and machinery, 
on the other hand will be licensed freely. 

(c) Articles which do not appear in either of these 
lists will be licensed up to certain monetary “ceilings." 
Impoit trade controllers have invited applications for 
licenses up to July 15. 

An international dollur crisis on the threatened 
scale may give the Bretton Woods system an air of 
strange unreality before long. The ‘National Advisory 
Council’ which supervises U. 8. Foreign economic 
policy, reported that by last April almost all U. 8. 
governmental authorisation for foreign financial aid 
had been committed and that the remaining moneys 
were now clearly inadequate. The shrinkage of world 
trade, most surely consequent on this dollur anomaly, 
will, it is feared, load to disproportionate fall in 
world production and give a terrific momentum to the 
forces of slump. 

India Electrified 

Over and above the headway with the two major 
irrigation and hydro-electricity projects—the Kosi and 
the Damodar, the Government have made considerable 
progress with the Mahanadi project, the Tapti-Nar- 
bada project, the Mor project and the Bengal Electri¬ 
fication scheme. 

The Chairman of the Central Waterways Irriga¬ 
tion and Navigation Commission, Rai Bahadur Khoala 
and Mr. J. L. Savage, the American expert, recently 
visited the site at Hirakud. The report which has 
been recommended and has all the chances of its 
acceptance notwithstanding the local ‘Satyagraha’ in 
Sambalpur envisages the barrage construction across the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud, nine miles upstream from 
Sambalpur town. Canals will take off from the dam 
on either side of the river and irrigate 1-1 million 
acres in the district of Sambalpur and adjoining areas, 
resulting in an increase in the output of foodcrops by 
350,000 tons a year. There will be two power houses, 
one at the main dam and the other 12 miles down. 
They wiD use the head located by the construction of 
the dam at Hirakud and the steep slope of the river 
downstream for a distance of the 25 miles to generate 
3 million kilowatts of power. The scheme what com* 
pleted, will also afford flood protection to toe delta 
area of Orissa and greatly improve existing navigation 
facilities on the Mahanadi. With the extensive 
mineral and forest resources of toe province now 
under survey of the Geological Department, toe pro¬ 
ject will help in the fulfilment of great industrial 
possibilities in the area. Besides, except for as ex- 
perditure of about Be. 6 orores on flood control, .toe 
project is expected to be self-supporting. ' 

Work on multipurpose development of the Nar-. 
bade and .Tapti riven Jn. . the. Bombay Preridencymi 
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tfib fines of the Toflflsssfce Vaile^ Authority and 
utilisation of the water resources ©i the province will, 
M Ji revealed by Mr. Bbaoha, Member, Works, Mines 
and Power, Government of India, in one of his recent 
interviews to the Associated, Jhvss oj India, be soon 
taken up by the Central Government in co-operation 
with the Government of Bombay. This scheme for 
construction of dams in the upper reaches of the 
Narbada and Tapti riven to mitigate the intensity 
of floods during the monsoon will cost about Rs. 4 to 
5 croree and the dame, when completed, will be able 
to impound flood water to be extent oi 90,000 million 
cubic leet. Mr. Bfiabha felt confident that when the 
Narbada-Tapti project was complete, the benefits 
accruing to Bombay Presidency and m particular to 
Surat and Broach districts would be immense. Vast 
areas hitherto uncultivated, he said, would soon be 
brought under perennial irrigation. 

The Bengal Government schemes for the electrical 
development of the province were explained by Col. 
R. L. Evans, Special Officer, Electricity Development, 
Bengal, at a weekly luncheon meeting of Calcutta 
Rotary Club. The schemes envisage the linking 
logemer oi as many towns and villages, as economically 
practicable by higher power transmission systems using 
existing generating stations for supply. The first and 
the mam scheme, accepted by the Government, is the 
North Calcutta Electrification Scheme, which entails 
running a power line from Gouripore to Ranaghat 
and on to Burdwan in one dilection and to Nabadwip, 
Knsiinagar and possibly Ivatwa in another. As an 
extension to this, a second scheme, known as the East 
^Calcutta Electrification Scheme, has been prepaied 
under which a similar tine will be extended from 
ltanaglmt through liongaon and Jessore to Khulna. 
Transformer stations at Jessore and Khulna would step 
down the high voltage current for supply to surround¬ 
ing areas as far apart as Bagerhat and Sailkupa. 
Provision has also been made for a power line from 
Barrackpore through Basirhat to Barasot and Taki. 
Other schemes provide for the supply of electricity to 
Diamond Harbour, Port Canning and neighbouring 
areas and for the interlinking of Midnapore and 
Kharagpur, Narayanganj and Dacca. Tho B. N. Ry.’s 
generating station at Kharagpur and the Dacca Elec¬ 
tric Supply station would be used for such interlinking. 
Electrification of North Bengal is visualised from the 
prospects of the resources of the Jaldhaka river, 
between Bhutan and Kaliinpong, being used for the 
purpose. Electricity will thus be made available not 
only to the Dooars and Darjeeling tea gaidens but 
could also be utilised for the construction of the 
Teesta Valley dam when that project is undertaken. 
Further development of five nursery power stations in 
East Bengal at Brahmanbaria, Narsingdi, Bhairab- 
basar, Chaumuhani and Feni is contemplated. Three 
sites in East Bengal on Kamafuli, Gumti and 
Someswarj rivers are being investigated in this con¬ 
nection. 

A second construction on the model of the 
•Damodar project of the 1,300 ft. long barrage, two 
canals!* agJd necessary distributaries, all forming the 
irrigation part of the Rs. 7,00,00,000 double purpose 
Mot. project has been sanctioned by the Bengal 
Government. This section of the scheme, which may 
take five years to. complete, subject jto availability of 
materials.irnfl phmt;j»ifl cost'Be. 4J$0/XMM0. Besides 
nearly .the whole Mor bsrin to 


Bengal, tllfe project Will generate 3,0(30 k.Wi bf bydnf 
electric power with an additional 1,000 k.w. during 
nuns. But the Bihar Government has not sancliuued 
the building of the 135 it. high concrete dam at 
Memanjor. Their objection to its constuction is that 
it will inundate 41*5 square miles of land in Bihar. 
It is dear that some inter-piovmcial co-ordination is 
necessary and the matter will form an agenda in the 
next conference on the Damodar Valley project in New 
Delhi. 

Hie various aspects of the multipurpose develop¬ 
ment of a river like irrigation, hydro-electric deve¬ 
lopment, flood control, control of soil erosion, fish 
culture and navigation, etc., arc indivisible parts of 
one project. At the same time, there is an unavoidable 
division of oontrol over these different aspects 
between the Centre and the provinces. Thus the 
control of navigation on riveis, in view of its impor¬ 
tance to Defence and Communications, would be a 
Central or Union concern, while iirigation, flood 
control and hydro-electric power should be provincial 
subjects as they are connected with the provincial 
revenue and nation-building put poses. Realising this 
apparent conflict, the Government has decided upon 
a co-ordination of the various projects amongst 
themselves and between the Centre and provinces 
basing on the broad principle of centralizing 
the policy and decentralizing the authority. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Government propose to set up a number 
of bodies like an Arbitration Board, a Water 
and Power Commission and Catchment Boards 
for the various regions. “The new constitution 
should ensure,” says the pamphlet issued by the 
Central Board of Irrigation on the waterways of India, 
“that all provinces and States will be free to develop, 
administer and legislate in respect of the generation 
and distribution of hydro-electric power and the 
distribution of water from natural streams within their 
respective triritorial jurisdiction. They should also 
develop freely the resources of waterways which are 
entirely within their territorial boundaries. 

“With respect to regional waterways, that is those 
that pass through more than one unit, the provinces 
and the States should exercise full powers with respect 
to such waters as are allocated to them for such 
purposes as by mutual agreement between the parties 
concerned or by the decision of a Statutory Arbitra¬ 
tion Board. 

“With respect to navigation, the authority to be 
exevcised by the provincial governments should be 
subject to such diiection and control as the Union 
Government may like to exercise. The units should be 
free, in case of dispute to seek a decision by an 
Arbitration Board. 

"With respect to flood control and subsoil waters, 
the provincial ard State governments should rxerci*» 
full powers, but., if the action, of one unit is likely to 
interfere with that, of another unit, the latter unit, in 
the absence of mutual agreement should be at liberty 
to refer the matter to the Arbitration Board and the 
decision of that Board should be final.” 

Co-operative Registrars’ Conference 

The All-India Conference of the Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies held at Madras considered the 
recommendations of the Co-operative Planning Com¬ 
mittee for linking the credit societies to a multipurpose 
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objective, intfbdUflihg cooperative funning and hous¬ 
ing, establishing an All-India Co-operative Council 
and a network of co-operative colleges and helping 
food production. In the absence of Dr. Rajendia 
Prasad who was present only in the last day’s deli¬ 
berations, the meeting was presided over by Bir 
Pherozc Kharegiiat, Secretary of the Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India. 

One recommendation is : “As the supply of credit 
touches only one aspect of the life of the cultivator, 
the activities of the primuiy co-operative societies 
should be so extended as to cover the whole of his 
life. ThB primary credit society should, therefore, be 
reformed and reorganised so as to serve as a centre for 
the general economic development of its members." 
The reorganised primary agiicultural societies should, 
therefore, (a) finance crop production, (6) act as 
agent for the sale of the produce to the ncuicst co¬ 
operative marketing organisation, (c) supply the 
farmer's simple needs for crop production like seed, 
cattlefoed, fertiliser and agricultural implements, and 
also consumer goods like cloth, kerosene, salt and 
■matches, (d) serve as milk-collecting station for the 
nearest dairy and us a centre for animal first aid and 
maintenance of stud-bulla, (c) serve as a centre for 
maintaining agricultural machinery for the joint use ol 
the members, and (/) encourage subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions of the members. Sir Phcioze Khareghat re¬ 
marked that (hough there could be no objection if a 
primaiy credit, society acted on behalf of a trading 
society, it would not in any case be desirable for a 
credit society to take up trading. 

As to farming the Committee rpcommendg that 
the State, whenever it acquires land by reclamation 
or othcuvisc should set it apart for the settlement of 
ex-servicemen and landless labourers, who should be 
organised into co-operative collective farming or 
tenant farming societies, and that co-operative better 
farming societies should be more extensively organised, 
with at least two such societies in each district. In 
accepting this recommendation, the meeting added an 
amendment to the effect that the Government of 
India should send a delegation to study the working 
of co-operative fanning societies in the U.S.S.R. 

For the removal of the housing lag the recom¬ 
mendation of the Planning Committee is that the 
urban banks with n paid-up share capital and reserve 
fund of Rs. 50,000 and over, and with ten yeais’ stand¬ 
ing should be permitted to invest up to 40 per cent 
of their surplus funds on development purposes. In 
fact, Madras Government lias already undertaken a 
co-operative house construction scheme. The scheme 
proposes to construct, as revealed by Rao Bahadur 
J.,C. Ryan, Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
Madras, 2500 houses at a cost of Rs. 2i crores at 
Kalpadi. A similar scheme is in hand in Mangalore 
where it is proposed to construct 3.60(1 houses. In 
Coimbatore some 3000 houses are to be built. There 
arc also other smaller schemes for villages. The pro¬ 
vincial government, as emphasised by the Registrar, 
are doing their best, to get materials,, such as cement 
and steel and expected from the Centre, at least a 
loan, if not. subsidy for the purpose. 

In conformity wilh the growing view that inspec¬ 
tion should bo a function of the non-official? only 
audit remaining an the statutory function of the 
Registrar, the Planning Committee recommended that 
every province should provide itself with on organisa¬ 


tion to establish close and coittShuous association 
between the nation-building departments of the 
Government, co-operative woikers and leading non¬ 
officials by setting up a provincial co-operative council. 
To ensure co-ordination of effort among the various 
development departments on on all-India basis, on all- 
India Council of Co-operation should be sef up, the 
governing body consisting of 34 members,, with an 
advisory .board. The functions pf the All-India 
Council would generally be (1) to watch, guide and 
foster co-operative movement in the rbuntiy, (2) to 
advise the provinces and States on matters relating to 
agricultural co-operation, industrial co-operation, co¬ 
operative marketing, etc., and on the applicability of 
co-operative methods in carrying out schemes of im¬ 
proved farming, cattle breeding, etc., that may be 
suggested by the Imperial Council of Agiicultural 
Research or by the Central Cotton Committee, and 
(3) to work as a clearing house of information for the 
country on all matters relating to the co-operative 
movement. 

Expressing its concern over the food situation, the 
conference resolved : ‘ “In view of the continued 
critical food situation in the country, this conference 
recommends for the consideration of various govern¬ 
ments, (<i) the prices of agricultural produce should be 
maintained at. a level which would link them with the 
prices of articles which the agriculturists need, ( b) pre¬ 
ference should be given to the supply of nitides of 
agriculturists over the supply of the needs of other 
interests and (c) co-opention of agriculturists should 
be secured particularly in the harvesting of produce, 
by closing various agricultural institutions at the time. 
of harvest to enable boys to take part in the harvest.” 

Socialist Workers' Republic in Burma 

The Anti-Fascist People's League, which com¬ 
mands 85 per cent of votes in the Assembly and won 
recent elections, unanimously adopted a draft 
constitution under which Burma would be a “Socialist 
Workers’ Republic.” Addrp-ssing the session of the 
Party Convention, U Aung San, President, Anti- 
Fascist People’s League and Deputy Chairman of the 
Burmese Interim Government «aid that the draft 
constitution was generally modelled on the Yugoslav 
pattern, while the idea of establishing a chamber of 
nationalities was taken from.* 1 the Russian system. 
According to Aung San, “The republic of Burma will 
be a State founded on the principles of tho new war- 
born democracy and not the old time-worn demo¬ 
cracy of the Anglo-Americans. This Burmese demo¬ 
cracy will be a step towards restoration of the working 
man’s rights.” 

The Chamber of Nationalities will comprise seven 
provincial councils with a total of 150 members in¬ 
cluding 70 Burmans and representatives of the minority 
races and tho frontier tribes on a population basis. 
The frontier areas’ representatives will comprise 26 
Shans, 7 Kachins, 4 Karennis, 6 Chins, and 2 from 
other tribes. Forty-five representatives of Burma's 
frontier tribesmen will join the Constituent .Assembly 
when it meets according to the calculation of’ Sao Sam 
Htun, a Shan Chieftain, who has just assured the post 
of Counsellor for Frontier Areas in the Burmese 
Interim Government. 

As to the future of the Interim Government, ' a 
general election will be held soon after promulgation. 



of the new constitution, whereupon a. provisional 
government will he formed replacing the present 
Interim Government. This provisional government will 
formally take Over power from the British. Govern¬ 
ment and negotiate treaties with Britain and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Comfctending the proposals contained in the draft 
constitution, U. Aung San observed : **We have not 
tried to copy anything for the sake of copying. We 
have no partiality towards any particular ‘isms’— 
'except patriotism. Our motto is improvement of the 
lot of the common people in our country. Anything 
we havB tried to utilise from the modem constitutions 
of the world, we have selected with utmost care and 
have thoroughly adapted them to suit Burma’s aspira¬ 
tions and Burmese genius. 

Referring to the proposal in the draft constitution 
to set up a ‘chamber of nationalities’ consisting of 
representatives of all parts of the Union of Burma. 
Aung San said, “I do not see how this creates a 
multi-national problem. It brings together various 
racial and minority groups within the country on 
terms of equality, mutual respect and common pur¬ 
pose. It. is a practical measure for unification—an act 
of goodwill and generosity on the rart of Anti-Fascist 
People’s League as Burma’s premier political orga¬ 
nisation towards our brethren of the frontier areas 
who have befit tingl.v responded to our gesture.” 

Discussing Burma’s future relations with world 
powers, he said : “In the international sphere our idea 
is not independence but interdependence. In deciding in 
favour of declaring Burma as an independent, sovereign 
•State, we lmve not in Hie least been swayed bv 
sentiment ” 

Frontier ami Sylket Referendum 

Kcferrndums in the Frontier Province ami the 
Fjdjjel. district in Assam taken under the June 3 plan, 
have been completed and the results announced. The 
N.-W. F. P. referendum 1ms resulted in the province 
declaring by a majority in favour of joining the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly. A communique issued 
from the Viceroy’s House analysed the result, thus : 

Valid votes for Pakistan .. 289,244 

Valid votes for India .. 2,874 

Majority , .. 280.370 

Tile percentage of valid votes to the electorate 
entitled to vote was, however, very slightly higher titan 
half, the actual figure being 50-99 per cent.. The total 
electorate entitled to vote in the referendum was 
572,998. The' percentage of votes for Pakistan was 
therefore only 50-49. The number of non-Muslim 
voters on the electoral role is 84,781. 

The referendum results on the Frontier is a clear 
proof that although a vocal and fighting section of the 
Pathans are behind Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan, half of the 
Fathan population are not enamoured of it. It muBt. 
be remembered that the referendum was fought on 
the issue of Pakistan versus Hindustan. Now that, the 
Pgthanistan movement is gaining momentum charm 
for Pakistan is‘fading away With Afghan support, the 
Pathanistan movement is tending to become irresistible. 
Even sow, if there be another referendum in the 
N.-W. F, P. on the issue of Pakistan versus Pathani- 
stan, indications are there that the latter is sure to 
Win. 'Ey boycotting the Rentier referendum, Pathan. 


Congress men have" made Jfinnah’s #ay still morA 
thorny. 

The Sylhet referendum has also resulted in a 
majority of 55,578 votes in favour of joining Eastern 
Bengal. Valid votes for joining Eastern Bengal were 
230,619 and those for remaining in Assam 184,041. The 
percentage of valid votes to the total electorate 
entitled to vota was 77-33. 

Bengal Boundary Commission 

Nearly two hundred and fifty memoranda had 
been submitted to the Bengal Boundary Commission, 
most of them coming from the minorities in Muslim 
majority areas and claiming inclusion in the province 
of West Bengal. A dire anxiety of the minorities to 
got away from a Muslim administration is the cause 
thal has resulted in the submission of such a large 
number of memoranda. The past ten years’ history of 
Muslim rule in Bengal fully justifies this fear. 

The Congress has tried to be more than fair to the 
Muslims in the memorandum that it has submitted. 
It has submitted a scheme and a plan. It has fought 
for tlip scheme and ha-- asked the Commission to 
reject, the plan 

The Congress scheme claimed the inclusion in 
West Bong 1 1 of the Burdwan and Presidency divisions 
(excluding portions of Nadia Jeseore and Khulna 
districts), a small tract, of Rajshahi district, the 
i lianas of Gaurnadi, Najipur, Farupkati and Jhalakati 
in the district of Backerganje, the Gopalganj Sub¬ 
division and Hi.- Rajair thana in the Faridpur district,. 
These are demanded on the ground that, they are 
contiguous Hindu majority areas. In Nadia, the portion 
of Kostin Sub-division lying on the east of the Gorai 
river is excluded from West Bengal. The scheme also 
excludes from the district of Jessorc the portion lying 
east, of the Gorai river consisting of Alfadanga thana 
and a part of Muhammadpur thana. Two thanas of 
Khulna district, inz., Morelganj and Sarankhola are 
also excluded. The scheme claims the whole of the 
Darjeeling and Jolpaiguri districts as well as the 
Hindu majority thanas of Dimla and Hatibanda in 
the Rangpur district as contiguous Hindu majority 
areas, and the Police Station of Bhurungamari as the 
only railway line eonnecting tho Indian Union with 
Assam passes through it. Fix thanas in the east and 
two in the south of the Dinajpore district aud five 
thanas in Maldali are kept out of the demand. 

The main bases of the Congress demand are. 
contiguity of the non-Muslim population apart, the 
need for control over headwaters, safety and security, 
ensuring a green belt for the supply of food and other 
requirements of Calcutta and questions of communica¬ 
tions public health and development. 

The Congress memorandum asks for the inclusion 
in West Bengal of an area of 40.137 sq. miles with a 
total population of 28,032,000. This will consist of 
31-78 per cent Muslims and 08*22 per cent non- 
Muslims, forming 45 per cent of the present total 
population of Bengal. The Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
with an area of 5,007 squ miles and a population of 
247,053 has been kept <m of consideration and is not 
included in the totals. 

It enunciate the following guiding principles to 
effect, partition : 

"The two parts respectively to contain as large 

a proportion as practicable of the total Muslim end 

non-Muslim populations of the province of Bengal. 
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The boundary being the boundary between 
two States must be contiguous ; and necessarily the 
existence of many pockets and areas containing a 
majority of Muslim population in the western part, 
and a majority of non-Muslim population in tho 
eastern part will have to be accepted. 

If without substantially affecting these principles 
there could be found any natural boundary, namely, 
rivers over any portion of the boundary line that 
should be adopted. 

Subject to the above rule3 any special reasons 
for any area to be incorporated either in the western 
or in the eastern part should be considered. 

In applying these rules for effecting partition 
the following matters have to be noted : 

The present administrative units, namely, 
Divisions, Districts, Sub-divisions or Police Stations 
cannot be treated as indivisible units for purposes 
of partition, having regard to the object of the 
partition. 

They will have to be referred to as convenient 
areas for judging the distribution of Muslim and 
non-Muslim populations, and as lareas for which 
there is a published census of the population. 

They may be considered as units of partition 
when, besides being mere administrative units, they 
are also geographical and economic units so inter¬ 
connected that their separation for partition pur¬ 
poses Should, if possible, be avoided.” 

In a Note on Calcutta, the Congress memorandum 
states : 

“Calcutta is the heart, of West Bengal. It is a 
city within the boundaries of the districts of 
24-Farganas where the non-Muslim population 
forms 67-63 per cent of the total, excluding the 
population of Calcutta. The area of Calcutta is 31 sq. 
miles ; its population, according to the census of 
1941, is 2,108,891 of which 497,636 i.e., only 23-69 
per cent are Muslims. 

According to the roll of 1944, the total number 
of electon in Calcutta is 68,667, of which only 
10,149 or 14-8 per cent are Muslims. 

Out of a total of 81,159 houses in Calcutta, only 
6,863, is., 8-45 per cent, are held by Muslims. 
There are 32 Municipal Ward« in the city of Cal¬ 
cutta. In seven out of these 32 Wards, the per¬ 
centages of Muslim holdings is less than one. There 
are as many as 13 Wards in which the percentage is 
less than five and 23 Wards in which it is less than 
16. There is not a single Ward where the percentage 
of Muslim holdings is 60 or above. 

The total amount of consolidated rates payable 
in Calcutta is Rs. 6,2I9j674, out of which those 
payable by Muslims amount to Rs. 323.324, i.e., to 
6-2 per cent of the total. In 19 out of the 32 Wards 
the percentage of rates payable bv Muslims is less 
than five. There are only four Wards where it is 
about 26 per cent. 

Calcutta is after all a part of what is known as 
Greater Calcutta. A comparison of the position of 
Muslims with that of non-Muslims in relation to 
the extended area of Greater Calcutta may be 
considered relevant.. In this area, there is a total 
population of 3,571.899 out of which anlv 809,608 or 
22-6 per cent are Muslims.” 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasahha claimed 
that the new West Bengal province should comprise 
the entire Presidency and Burdwaa Divisions, 
Maldah district, Rajshahi town, and the portion of 
Faridpur and Barisal districts bounded by the Arial 
Khan and Barisal rivers. The Hindu Mahasabha 
pointed out that they were not merely settling the 
boundary lines between the two new provinokl govern¬ 
ments. The frontier of West Bengal wou!4 also be the 
frontier of the Indian Union. On this ground, the 
Mahasabha laid much emphasis on the need of a 
natural boundary. 

The Muslim League made a very tall claim which 
they faik-d to justify with arguments before the 
Commission. They demanded that the Bhagiralhi up to 
Katwa and the Brahmani thereafter should form the 
boundary line between the Muslim majority and the 
non-Muslim majority states of Bengal. According to 
the League, the new East Bengal province should 
comprise Chittagong, Dacca and Rajshahi Divisions, 
almost the entire Presidency Division with the ex¬ 
clusion of three Police Stations and certain portions 
of the Burdwan Division. The League demand in¬ 
cluded Calcutta. 

The League claims Calcutta on various grounds, 
it says that tin* city has been built mainly by the 
resources of East Bengal. Nearly half of its population 
is engaged in industries maintained by East Bengal. 
It is the only usable and sizable port for trade and 
commerce for tho entire provinc". Chittagong cannot, 
serve as well for East Bengal because of difficult, com¬ 
munications. The city is situated within that part of 
the country which, according to the Muslim League, 
“nature has made one where the Muslims are in the 
majority.” The absurdity and hollowness of League 
claim on Calcutta has been proved by the Congress 
and the Mahasabha. If East Bengal can claim Calcutta 
on the ground that it was built mainly on the resources 
of East, Bengal, it can also claim Dundee. If MusKr .1 
sailors can claim the Calcutta port as their property 
on the ground that it was built “with their blood,” 
they ean as well claim Ixmdon and New York. 

The Boundary Commission has concluded its 
sittings and it in understood that two separate reports 
have been prepared separately by the Hindu and 
Muslim Judges The final Report is awaited and is 
expected to be released about August. 10 or thereabout. 

The Burma Assassinations 

The world was shocked to learn of the murder ot 
a number of members of the Burmese Executive 
Council headed by General Aung Ban. It is highly 
regrettable that at a time when this new country was 
engaged in preparing for independence under its young 
leader, party rivalry has thrown Burma into such a 
turmoil. It was not a political coup, but a dastarefly 
murder and this is the worst feature of the crime. IJ 
Saw has been arrested after a fight with the police and 
Dr. Ba Maw has fled. The A.F.P.F.L. continues to 
remain in power. We hope Burma will recover this 
blow and continue in its path of progress. 



MEMORANDUM ON BEHALF OF RAJSHAHI AND MALDAH DISTRICTS 


Foreigners do not realise that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the boundaries of the modern Bengal 
districts. Not one of them is a geographical area with 
a scrupulously preserved historical frontier going up 
to traditional times, as is the case with the counties 
of England. Nor have they sharp and unchangeable 
natural features to demarcate them, except on one side 
here and there. In fact, the districts of Bengal in 1047 
are creations of the British period, caused by adminis¬ 
trative convenience or even caprice, and the same 
causes have repeatedly added to or diminished their 
areas in the preceding century and a halt' of British 
rule. For example, the historical Rajshahi of the Pre- 
British times was three times the size of the mutilated 
district that bears the same name today. Hence the 
partitioning of Bengal presents a simple problem, 
provided that there are, on both sides, good will and 
an agreement to construct a workable, orderly and 
economical State in each half of our province, and this 
agreement is given supremacy above every conridera-’ 
tion of party, prestige or sectional gain. 

It should never be forgotten that the frontier 
question between the Indian Union and Pakistan, a» 
far as Bengal is concerned, is in no respect akin to 
the 'International frontier problems, like that, between 
.Poland and Russia, or between Greece and Albania. 
Cumin's Romanic Lecture on Frontiers deals with a 
different world altogether. In Bengal, it is more like 
the legal partition of a landed estate between two 
brothers for ensuring more efficient and peaceful 
management. Here in the two halves of Bengal, the 
•population is absolutely one by race, language, and 
manner of life, they differ only in religion, but, a 
Hindu in East Bengal will have the same relations 
with the Muslims there as his brethren in West Bengal 
have with the Muslims of that half. Hence, the 
difference is simply a matter of geography and ought 
to be solved by administration. 

Religion keeps the people of East, Bengal inter¬ 
nally divided, exactly the same way as in Wesl Bengal 
by forbidding dinner, marriage and worship together. 
But both sects in both areas, speak the same language, 
write the same alphabet (which is different from those 
of Western Pakistan and of Central Hindu-lhan), and 
have so long read and composed the same literature. 
The Hindus and the Muslims of Bengali origin have 
lived together side by side in peace for so many 
centuries iu their villages that it is now impossible 
to draw a clear-cut geographical line winch would 
separate the Hindus from the Muslima without leaving 
any large pocket of the one sect in the territory of 
the other. 

Therefore, in every conceivable plan of partition, 
some pockets will have to be conceded, and our con¬ 
cern is to find out a line that causes the least, amount 
of (religious!* isolation while ensuring the greatest 
compactness and administrative convenience and 
economy. Without such compactness no State can come 
into existence and no State can do any good, to its 
people. 

•Hence, three principles must be accepted before 


the map of Bengal can bo re-drawn to any useful 
purpose, or such a partition can last. 

1. (a) Physical continuity by land or some big 
river, between the different parts of the same demi- 
Province must be ensured, and, 

(6) subject to that supreme, consideration being 
fulfilled, the frontier between the two halves of Bengal 
should, where possible, be some river or marsh, other¬ 
wise it will be impossible to prevent smuggling escape 
of criminals, hatching of gang conspiracies except at 
a cost to the two administrations that is impossible 
(c. 0 ., the smuggling oj liquor and opium from French 
Chundcrnugore). To ensure this sine qua non, some 
concession will have to be made on both sides, and 
some pockets of one sect allowed to remain in the 
territory of the other. The problem for statesmanship 
is how to reduce the number of such pockets to a 
minimum, while securing the maximum of administra¬ 
tive efficiency and future peace. This makes a 
continuous stretch of territory of West Bengal between 
Darjeeling and Calcutta necessary. Such a frontier 
will make this territory administratively workable and 
give it= government a fair chance of progress. 

2. Where there are Hindu paraganas or than&hs 
in a district classed as a Mualim-majority district 
according to its present boundaries, with many Hfndu 
parganas or thauahs in the next district, either 
adjacent to the former Hindu tracts or separated by 
only a Muslim pocket, these Hindu areas may fairly 
claim to be joined to the Hindu district, and the 
intervening Muslim pocket or two will be included in 
I he Hindu district s 0 expanded. Similarly, Hindu 
pockets in the heart of predominantly Muslim 1 districts 
must remain there. The sam e option should be given 
to Muslim pockets in Hindu districts if they lie on ihe 
frontier of any Muslim district. 

3. Mere count, of heads is not the chief consi¬ 
deration in deciding the future of any area. For the 
country's progress, and even future peace, we must see 
to it, that where any compact Hindu (or Muslim) 
pargana or tlianah, within the existing limits of Muslim 
(or Hindu) district has developed nearly all the 
institutions and business concerns with the Hindus’ 
own money and enterprise, these people’s . ; take in that 
ana should be safeguarded by its being tacked on to 
Hindustan (or Pakistan), if it can be done by the 
separation of a few Muslim (or Hindu) pockets from 
Pakistan (or Hindustan) as the case may be. For 
example, the Boalia thanah is a Hindu sub-area and 
all it.-* institutions are due to Hindu generosity (see 
Appendix I). If it he not ominous to refer to the 
partition of Sudetnn areas from Gzeeho-Slovakia. the 
principle of "Stake in the land" was admitted by both 
Chamberlain and Hitler. 

Proposed Boundary Line from the 
North Southwards 

In view of the above facts, it is suggested that the 
eastern boundary line of West Bengal be drawn from 
Darjeeling through the Dinajpur district (88°45 ft. 
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Eatt longitude), to Patuitala (Nurpur) at the North 
end of the Rajshahi district, then ran due South along 
the Afcrai river, and from Vaidyapur along rile Siv-nadi 
branch of the Altai, through the Manda Swamp, south¬ 
wards by the KumarLBeel to the river Baranoi rad 
then along the river Baranoi to its confluence with the 
river Muahakhan and then along the river Mushalchan 
to its confluence with the river Bond and then along 
the river Boral to meet the river Padma (near Char- 
’ghat),; arid this will include the town of Rajshahi 
(situated in the Hindu majority tbanah of Boalia) in 
West Bengal. The Malda district will naturally come 
into West Bengal. 

In the Rajahahi portion as sliced off above, the 
Hindus are 46 per cent of the population ; but when 
along with that the Malda district is joined to Western 
Bengal, the Hindus will form a majority in the com¬ 
bined area. 

Arguments about the Malda District 

The claim for including the Malda district in 
West Bengal rests on the inescapable facts of geo¬ 
graphy. It is situated in the extreme west of the 
frontier of Bengal, hemmed in between Bihar (a pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu province) on its west, and the big 
bulk of the Hindu majority area of western Dinajpur 
and many Hindu pockets of Rajshahi on its east. 
Above aQ, the railway line from Godagari on the 
Ganges (Padma river) northwards to Bihar and 
Darjeeling, is the natural route f*r unbroken land con- 
nection between the northern and southern portions 
of that Bengal which has joined the Union Centre of 
India. Pakistani Bengal has no reason to grudge the 
loss of that portion .of the Godagari line which passes 
through Rajshahi and Malda, «s it has the main B. A. 
Railway line and the vast network of railways in 
Eastern Bengal,.as a more than adequate compensa¬ 
tion in communication facilities. If the short Godagari 
line. is fragmented between rival States, there would 
be ..endless trouble and unimaginable expenditure by 
reason of interruption «t custom-barriers, and police 
control, due to diverse administrative machinery. That 
oan not be a business proposition. 

Happily, th e Malda district has compact Muslim 
areas only in its extreme north-west comer, its south¬ 
west fringe and its south-eastern portion which juts 
into the Rajshahi district. All of these, exoept the last, 
are bounded by Hindu areas. In the whole district 
the Muslims number 56 per cent and the Hindus 
44 per cent (fractions omitted). 

There is no real injustice to Malda going over to 
<Uw Indian Union, as it was joined to the Hindu 
province of t Bihar rill 1905. From the point of view 
of religion, too, the Muslim memorials here are mostly 
dead, while there are many centres of Vaishnav 
p8@rim*ge in it which are living fountains of faith to 
millions of Hindus eveiy year even now. 

In the minimum scheme submitted* by rise Con¬ 
gress only a narrow strip of land in the Malda district 
(at plaeis merely ten or twelvp. miles wide) connects 
thesoothem portion of Union Bang'd; {is, the country 
south of the Padma river) with 4 , the 1 northern portion 
of the same demi-Province (narady. 'WestOrn Dinajpur 
and further north to Jalpaigurf and Darjeeling). Thus 


bora the railways in Bengal running north to south 
(namely, the Sara Bridge to Parbatipur and the Goda¬ 
gari lines) will fall into Pakistan. At least .one of these 
two lines (necessarily, the Godagari line passing 
through west Rajshahi and, south Malda, with the 
future possibility of a bridgW at Godagari) must remain 
in the Union Bengal area, • • 

If we have to maintain the port of Calcutta, with 
the Bhagirathi fast silting Up, there shotdd be a bar¬ 
rage over the Padma (ae suggested by Sir Willkm 
Wiloooks) below the Mathiabhanga offtake—some 20 
miles downstream (and east) of Rajshahi town. Thus 
only can a requisite amount of the enormous Ganges 
flood during the monsoons, be made to flow through 
the dried and drying channels of the western parts of 
the Presidency Division, and ultimately through the 
Bhagirathi. A barrage at a site higher up the Matha- 
bhanga is not physically possible on account of hydro- 
graphic difficulties. 

These proposed irrigation works will save south 
Bengal from malaria and depopulation, and by improv¬ 
ing agriculture and piib'ie health in an unimaginable 
degree, they will benefit all the Hindu and Muslim in¬ 
habitants of the vast area of south-west Bengal. 

The port of Calcutta depends for its life ou the 
hinterland north of the Ganges (here oalled the 
Padma), no less than on the southern areas like Nadia, 
Jessore, &c. 

Appendix 

Institutions of Rajshahi town (i.c. P. S. Boalia) 

(t) The Varendra Research Society and Museum 
founded by the munificence of late Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy of Dighapatia. 

( ii ) A Sanskrit College founded and maintained 
by Puthia Raj (Hindu Zeminder)—the only Sanskrit 
College in North Bengal. 

(in) An Agricultural Institute—the only one in 
North Bengal founded by the munificent grant of, 
Kumar Basanta Kumar Roy of Dighapatia and tlie 
Agricutural Farm to which it is attached obtained 300 
bigbas of Agricultural lands as gift from the (Hindu) 
Raja of Dighapatia. 

(to) An Industrial School—the only one in North 
Bengal (outside Rangpur and Pabna) which turns out 
Surveyors (Amins) and Overseers. 

(w) A Deaf and Dumb School with none of its 
kind in North Bengal. 

(t>i) Several educational institutions named after 
their founders (who are all Hindus): eji., Bholanath 
Bisweswar Hindu Academy, Loke Nath H. E. School, 
Pramatha Nath Girls H. E. School, Sabitri Sikshalaya. 

(vii) The Rajshahi Collegiate School—built by 
tile Puthia Raj 

(via) The Rajshahi College—founded and en¬ 
dowed by the Hindu Zemindars of Rajshahi. 

Ux) The local Hospital—named after the name 
of late Raja Pramatha Nath Roy of Digh ap ati a and 
the Town Hall after the nama of the late Raja 
Framada Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 

(*) The town is full of ancient Hind u teraph*-* 
held in great veneration by the Hindu public; 

Submitted by Sir Jadumth Sarkar, Mm. Bidhu- 
shekhar Shastri, Dr. Meghnad Saha and representative* 
of the Rajshahi and Mrdddh District*, , . 
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By “OBSERVER” 


The third session of the Constituent Assembly is 
bound to become a landmark in the history of 
> India. Among other things, the session was remarkable 
for the considerat on of the report of the Sub-Commit¬ 
tee on Fundamental Rights and for the acceptance ol 
many of the recommendations contained therein. 

Fundamental Rights, in the ultimate analysis, 
signify nothing but the basic principles oil which ths 
relations of the members of a community are deter¬ 
mined in all walks of their lives. In other words they 
constitute the ideological foundation of the legal rela¬ 
tions uf men in society and State. They are the goal 
men seek to reach in their lives. They are the 
almosphere which permits the full development of tho 
human spirit. They piescribe the type of political and 
social machinery which men must have to be happy 
and contented in their lives. It is for this reason that 
the scheme of rights maintained in any society or 
State revouls the nature mid chaiacter of that society 
or State. The framing and formulating the scheme of 
fundamental rights is, therefore, the most important 
task that anybody can undertake, for to frame them 
is to determine the destiny of the nation and the 
individual for centuries to come. The Indian Consti- 
Jgient Assembly in its third session wos engaged on 
this epoch-making task. 

The scheme of fundamental rights that it has so 
far approved constitutes in our opinion a revolution 
by itself. It changes or at least proposes to change tho 
legal foundations of the Indian society and govera- 
lumit—and the change it proposes to introduce is a 
far-reaching one indeed, Indian society has so far 
rested on the view that each individual citizen, as a 
member of the Divine Community, can find his highest 
fulfilment, only by his complete self-effacement in the 
religious community or in God, who is the soul of this 
community. ■ l ,, 'l 

Every Indian, be he a Hindu or Muslim, or 
Sikh or Christian, has thus what may be termed, the 
organic view of life. He has duties fixed to his 
society—and his fulfilment consists in the honest dis¬ 
charge of these duties. At least, in our opinion this 
has been the historical outlook of the people of this 
ancient land. There may have been individuals, here 
and there, who might have dissented from it. But the 
ordiqaiy people as also the literate of this land have 
not put themselves as tho centre of all achievement, 
and all efforts. They have toiled and laboured for the 
sake of the family or the caste. Of course, we in India 
did not develop that aggressive nationalistic senti¬ 
ment which certain western communities came to have 
and which resulted in the Fascist, dictatorships in a 
number of European count! ies. But what the nation 
was to Europe fhat the family and the caste has been 
to us. Evefr among non-Hindus the individual did not 
count for much. The church or the religious com¬ 
munity 'entirely kept the individual subordinate to 
themselves. The spiritual-cuw-social view of life in- 
India was to a considerable degree opposed to the 
aeculaScum-individualist view of Europe. We do 


recognise and in certain philosophical speculations some 
Indian thinkers of the ancient, medieval and modem 
times dnl recognise the primacy of the self. But in 
social theoiy and practice the view throughout held 
has been what is usually termed the organic view. 
Naturally Indian social theory neither recognised the 
equality of all individuals it respective of all consi¬ 
derations except their humanity nor did it accept that 
they had any inalienable and indefeasible lights 
against tiie Stale or Society. On the contrary, the 
Indian social theory accepted that each individual by 
virtue of sex, profession, colour, caste or creed had 
a ceitain status in society und State and by virtue 
of this status alone could he claim to have some 
piivileges in that Society and State. Indian society 
was inegalitarmn and to a certain degree at least, 
illiberal in its character Opinions may. however, 
differ about the nature of Indian Society, but we 
believe all will accept that the Government in India, 
in the ultimate analysis, was authoritarian and ex¬ 
ploitative in charactei We need not consider the 
nature of government in ancient or in medieval India. 
But, the British rule in India was beyond all doubt 
authoritarian m its basis and actions. Tho British 
rulers did uot recognise the rights of Indians to share 
m government or any 01 its operations. The authority 
of i’arliauieut of England was supreme and unquestion¬ 
able. The Laws that Indians had to obey were made by 
their alien masters and were conceived in the interests 
of Mich master®. Of course, the British rulers permitted 
Indues to act, on their own initiative within certain 
limited spheres. Hut whatever freedom the Indians 
enjoyed was on sufferance of the British masters. It 
could be abrogated and modified at the sweet dis¬ 
cretion of these white rulers. Not only was the 
Government illiberal but it also did not recognise the 
equality of citizens The Government accepted sex, 
colour, paste and creed as grounds of distinction and 
discrimination between different subjects of His 
Majesty. Tho administrative services weio not open to 
women. The army was not open ins a rule, to non- 
marfial races. Thus the Government recognised both 
inequality and autocracy as principles of political 
organisation and action. 

The Assembly by its Charter of Fundamental 
Rights seeks to abolish the illiberal and inegalitarian 
society aud State. It could not. but do so. The social 
and political structure in India has cracked beyond 
repair. The rise of modern large-scale industry, the 
development of the speedy means of transport and 
locomotion, the familiarity of Indians with the 
rational ideas of modem science, have all combined 
to create a new outlook in the Indian people. Trie, 
old structure in the economic, political and cultural 
spheres has broken down and fails to solve the pro¬ 
blems of the masses or the classes. Society and State 
both fail to give that feeling of refuge and safety to 
their members which is the basis of loyalty of the 
latter to the former. Man, in fear and in panic, hafe, 
turned against his neighbour. Every matt walks ift 
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continual fear of death. The city and the village have 
both lost their security and their peace. The old o > 
a not dead, is at least in a state o c 0ma ai d 
collapse. If Indians are to live and if they are 
remain civilised, it is absolutely necessary that th y 
should have a new State and Society which can del 
th e goods to them. It is this paramount need of 
building a new world for the men and women ot lndu 
that has led the Constituent Assembly to formulate 

its list of Fundamental Rights. ..... , >i u . 

The Assembly has accepted the individual .as 
centre and soul of all social and political relations- 
It takes for granted that all human organisations exml 
to secure the welfare of their ind.vidual members- 
These organisations do not. have any purposes of thur 
own winch is over and above to the purposes of » 
th!dr Tndividual members. This m-lividualisUc ucw «* 
life is opposed to the organic view on wInch Indian 
society had rested so fur. The acceptance < 
individualistic view, therefore, by itsell constitu 
far-reaching and radical change. . 

The Assembly, by *«* ot .u md 
approach, accepts the twin principles ol Liberty 
Equality as the bases of the new order. 

The rights of equality which citizens will h 
Free' India. 8 are defined in clauses 4 to 7 An examina¬ 
tion of these clauses reveals that the Assi m > 

““ t away all the different, kinds of inequality that 

Sib Mi. I. Um f- PWJ. ‘”XSy' 

that the future State of India w. b “ J 

impartial in its attitude towards all at sens. It 
not favour any class, or caste or sex m the 
the benefits it confers or the opimrtuiu ies f^^R^^ 
life that it secures. Tins impartiality is B 
bv Clause 4 of the Charter of Fundamental Righ « 
wherein is stated that “the State shall not discnmina^ 
against any citizen cm grounds ot religion, i . 
or sex " This Clause, in our opinion, is bound to ha • 
the" following implications In the first place a 
person in free India would have one vo 
vote only. Any qualification for purpose of framing 
nrnulri be general in character. In any Last it 
not rest on any of the conditions stated in the clause 

“ven abovc.Xis free India will not exclude women 

from possessing the right of vote. Not only 
would extend the right of vote to women on t - 
nn _ri;nT,« «q it mves it to men. In tins respect, 
distinction would be made between woman and ^ man ; 
Not only women will be voters, but unde l 
thev will be eligible to enter the Legislatures. 1 _ 

U. od the oto m a. p.y bi a. 

country on the same terms as men are able to • 
SI the viewpoint, of the Stale, there would be no 

distteljlUon between man and woman. 1 ht - 
nJSEZh U, has thus effected a revolution in the lt» 
Indian womanhood. The remarkable 
SK this revolution is that it lias’been earned Ui otiRh 

without any opposition io got 

women had to wage a long and bittei struggu io » 

Sitical rights. Even then there were countries m 

Europe in which political rights were not enjoyedi by 
women till recently. India, m this respect, has g _ 
v j 0 f pYpn «ome of the advanced countries of 

S'n” S3*. t™ a., worn.,,, -ill ak, 

‘ before they are able to enjoy 'he rights » W™£ 
Lonferred to any appreciab e extent But thv 
"t in least detract, from the greatness of the 
Iten bjo the Assembly. We are sure that the 


future generations of women will refer to this 
as the turning point in their social and P 

conditions in inuia. By taking ^ ^ 
has shown to India and to the world t^t stauds i 
justice—for the fullest possible opportunity to eac 
human being by virtue of his or her hu “ an ^' fa 
Tlie egalitarian and humanitarian outlook of th 
Assembly is visible not only from its attitude toward 
women it is also evident from what it has done foi 
those who have so far been treated us «ntou<‘iables 
There have been many a foreigner who have doubteci 
whether free India will do anything for these down^ 
trodden people. But the Assembly has by ‘tau« 
made the pi ad ice of untouehabihty m any lor 
manner illegal and punishable as an offence m 
India. This decision of the Assembly is bound to ran 
with such historic events as the Rise o£ Buddhism 
Christianity or the Protest of Luther. Mankind sh. 
nmimnber'.he day when the Assembly of 

an immense majority of caste Hindus dec ed to 
declare unlom-hability a crime punishable bv 1 *• 
This decision, as Gandh.ji said, ^g.^s Ugally he 
change Unit has been coming over m the minds of 
Hindus. Bui it will be a mistake to bunk hat tj^ 
abolition of untouehabihty is purely an act °f 
Hindus as Hindus. We believe that the ^embers ot 
the Assembly wore not thinking m terms of 1,1 Q 
and Hindu interests when they look this decision 
Thev we. e acting on the same principle of 
l«imumtariH..n.n. which was the basis of their decision 
with regard to women. They wanted Man to have ti e 
dignity which his manhood entitled him to b J '‘ 
the India of their hopes and dreams. 1 he legal ( " • • 

cultural, political and social disabilities fnm 
50,000,000 people of India suffered by law or by ' 
would cease to have any recognition oi enter en n 
by I,tie t>tat(‘. A person born iu the jr • < 

untouchable would be entitled to have a 1 th 
maintained by the State on t he same conditio is * 
apply to the other citizens of the country 1 ■ 

any Organised social persecution of the untouch bh s 
or'any attempt to prevent them by fono. cn intm 
dation or social boycott, from enjoying their rigid* 
would he tieated as a crime and would be punished by 
the State It may be noted that the. legal aboli ion 
untouch ability would not effect a. revolution m he 
economic or cultural status overnight But it * 
mean that (he legal and customary handicaps wo M 
no more prevent them from competing with othe 

'“^."in^’lS^ll b* impBlU. W 

the Assembly has provided that to « ( *’" sl ^ ns 
degree Society will also have to treat tie 
impartially. Sub-clause (2) of Clause (4) provides I hat 
there shull be no discrimination againsL any > 
on any ground of religion, race, caste or sex in regard 
to (!) access t,o trading establishments including pub- 

& mini.. l,otnl» „»<1 Pl«™ I«H* <«"“£ 
mrnt ; (b) the use of wells, tanks, roads, and places 
of public reBort maintained wholly or pertly out 
State funds^or dedicated to the use of the general 

PUbl This Sub-clause appears to have been drafted with 
an eye to the disabilities from which the ontouchables 
suffer in the economic and social spheres. But 
wordirgs are wide enough to cover any ouej* 
economic or social disability imposed on any . P 
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by Indian society. For example, it will be illegal to 
have a restaurant or a waiting room on the station 
reserved for the exclusive use of Europeans only. 

In short the Assembly has made such petty social 
discrimination illegal. It does not mean that all 
Indians will come to have equal economic privileges 
or cultural status. There are bound to lemam both 
economic and cultural inequalities. The Assembly does 
not frown on them. But what the Assembly has done 
is to provide that such inequalities are not to be 
treated as legal bars for any person to occupy any 
position in the State or society provided he or she is 
otherwise qualified to occupy that position. 

The equality that the Assembly has thus provided 
for is not the typo of equality the Communists dream 
of. It will not he an equality of rewards or even of 
work. The Assembly probably did not believe that the 
establishment of such an equality is desirable for 
common good. It, therefore, con touted itself by mak¬ 
ing the State and to a certain extent society, impartial 
to all classes and sections of their members. This 
impartiality would not, however, mean that the weak 
shall not receive the help of the Stale. Oil the contraiy, 
the Assembly lias specifically provided that this right 
of equality will not disable the free Government ot 
India from helping women and ehddien and the 
minorities by giving them certain additional pnvilegi s. 
This provision was necessary because certain sections 
of the population, on account of their physical or 
iumieiical handicaps, may discover that the rigid 
enforcement of the Bight of Equality j- prejudicial 
to tlttir full development. 

, The other principle of the new order is individual 
liberty. The riglits of freedom have been defined and 
guaiaiiteed in Glauses 8 to 17. The Assembly has 
granted and guaranteed by law all those rights which 
me essential to enable the individual to act on his 
own initiative and judgment. In the first place, the 
Assembly has guaranteed thn complete security of life 
and liberty to all citizens. No citizen can hope to act 
on lus initiative if he feels that, by doing si' he may 
suffer in life, limb or liberty at the hands of the 
State or society. Security of these is the condition 
precedent for the enjoyment of other liidits Tin 
Assembly iu Clause 9 lias provided that “no per-ou 
shall be deprived of his life or liberty without due 
process of law, nor shall any person be denied 
equality before the law within the territories of the 
Union.” In effect, it would mean that the Executive 
will not bo competent in its discretion to visit any 
person with a punishment affecting his life or liberty 
Any such punishment would be awarded only by a 
competent court of law for breach of an established 
law. Further, in our opinion even the Legislature 
wnilld not ordinarily be competent to make a law 
vesting summary or arbitrary jurisdiction in the 
Executive to punish thn individuals in respect, to life 
and liberty. We hold this opinion because we find that 
the Assembly has provided in Clause 2 that “all 
existing laws, notifications, regulations, customs or 
usages in force within the territory of the Union in¬ 
consistent, with the rights guaranteed under this part 
of the constitution shall stand abrogated lo I lie extent 
of such inconsistency, nor shall any such, right he 
taken.away or abridged except by an amendment of 
the constitution ” It, is clear from the last f ortion that 
th<; right guaranteed under all the clauses ot this 
Charter can be modified or takes away only by * 


specific constitutional amendment to that effect. We 
believe that the power of constitutional amendment 
will not vest in the Legislature as such. In any .caao 
we hope that the process of constitutional amendment 
will be so difficult as to pieclude a bare majority of 
the Legislature from effecting it. It will, therefore, bo 
ordinarily impossible for the Legislature to abrogate 
these rights by authorising the Executive to act in 
its discretion. Nor will the Legislature be competent 
to bar the jurisdiction of the courts from cases in¬ 
volving life and liberty of citizens. All arbitrary 
executive Legislation such as was passed during the 
war by the Governor-General would be void to the 
extent it authorises the executive to arbitrarily keep 
persons under detention or to take away their life. 
The Assembly has very wisely avoided putting pro¬ 
perty also under the protection of the clause ‘Due 
process of Law.’ In matters of property the State l»s 
to exercise a certain arbitrary power partly for pur¬ 
poses of taxation and partly to prevent the use of 
property for anti-social purposes or under anti-social 
conditions. The Assembly has. however, seen to it 
tint no man suffers loss of property by an act of 
arbitrary confiscation on the part of the executive or 
I lie Legislatur'- In Clause 19. it, has provided that 

“No property movabh or immovable, of any 
person or corporation including any interest in any 
commercial or industrial undertaking, shall be 
I ikeii or acquired for . public use unless the law 
provides for the payment of compensation for the 
property takrn or acquired and specifies the. 
principle on which, and the manner in which the 
compensation is to be determined.” 

This Clause will preclude the Legislature frO-m- 
authorising the Executive to take away or acquire 
property without payment of compensation. Further, 
it will preclude the government from arbitrarily fixing 
the compensation so low as to make the acquisition 
of property equivalent, to an act of forfeiture or 
expropriation. All arbitrary taking of property of the 
individual is thus marie legally impossible. This is 
what the individual citizen can legitimately expect in 
respect to his properly. Thus the individual will have 
no fear of loss or injury to his life, limbs, liberty or 
property if he acts according to his judgment in future 
India The Assembly has thus insured the lilwrty of 
the individual from the arbitrary encroachment of 
the government. 

In the second place, the Assembly has guaranteed 
the following rights of freedom i.r.. (») Freedom of 
Speech and Expression. (?Y) Freedom of peaceable 
assembly without arms, (Hi) The freedom to form 
associations or unions, fir) The right of every citizen 
to move freely throughout the Union, (ji) The right 
of every citizen to reside and settle in any part of 
the Union, (rt) The right of every citizen to acquire, 
hold and dispose of property and to exercise or carry 
on any occupation, trade, business or profession (see 
Clause 8). The Assembly has thus guaranteed the 
several civic freedoms which philosophers and 
politicians have considered essential for the welfare 
and contentment' of the individuals and for the effi¬ 
ciency and liberalism of the government. The economic 
freedom guaranteed shows that the Assembly did not 
accept, communism as the basis of the iuture Indian 
society. But this economic freedom would be com¬ 
patible with a planned socialist democratic state ® 
India, It would, therefore, be wrong to think that the 
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Assembly .has provided for a laissez-faire society. On 
the contrary, the Assembly has made a provision that 
both property and trade may be effectively controlled 
by the future governing authorities in the Union or 
the Units in the public interest including the protec¬ 
tion of the minority groups and tribes. Under this 
provision it would be within the competence of the 
Union or Units’ Legislatures to pass such restrictive 
Laws as Factory Laws or others. The Assembly has 
thus taken care to prevent property from becoming a 
tiger preying upon the poor citisens, 

All these rights of freedom have been made by the 
Assembly subject to three kinds of limitations. In the 
first place, they may be enjoyed subject to public 
order only- Now the necessity of such a provision can 
be seen by what is being done in the name of civil 
liberties in certain provinces of India by a. certain 
section of the population. Public order, we believe, 
can mean nothing but the peaceful enjoyment of all 
the rights granted and guaranteed to the individual by 
the State. Such a provision prevents the distuibanee 
of the peaceful enjoyment of rights by the individuals 
as a result of the actions of those who do not know 
how to enjoy their rights in a peaceful or rational 
manner. In other words, such a provision harmonises 
the liberty of the part with the liberty of the whole, 
the .liberty of the moment with the liberty of a life¬ 
time. 

The other limitation is. that these rights can be 
enjoyed subject to morality. This again means that 
no citizen can be permitted to enjoy these rights in a 
manner or to an extent that causes loss and injury to 
the moral life of other individuals. The third and final 
limitation is that these rights will be suspended “in a 
grave emergency declared to be such by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union or the Unit concerned whereby the 
Security of the Union or the Unit, at the case may 
be, is threatened.” It may appear that this provision 
may enable the executive to arbitrarily abrogate the 
liberties guaranteed in Clause 8. But we believe that 
the provision would not give an arbitrary power to 
the Executive or even to the Legislature to abrogate 
individual freedoms guaranteed in this clause. Wo 
hold this view because we find that the Charter pro¬ 
vides in Clause 22 that “the right to move the 
Supreme Court by appropriate proceedings for the 
enforcement of the rights provided for in this part is 
guaranteed. - ’ This Clause read with Clause 2 would 
give the Supreme Court the power to determine 
whether the suspension of the rights made by the 
Executive or by the Legislature on the plea of emer¬ 
gency is valid or not. The Supreme Court would be 
in & position to decide whether the emergency is grave 
enough to demand such suspension or not. Wc recog¬ 
nise that in Sub-clause (3) of Clause 22, it is provided 
that “in cases of rebellion or invasion or other grave 
emergency declared to be such by the Government of 
the Union or of the Unit concerned,” the right to 


enforce these remedies may be suspended if publio 
safety requires it. In other words, the Legis¬ 
lature may bar the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
in such grave emergency. But here again it may be 
observed that the words '“when public safety may 
require it” are such as to give the Supreme Court the 
power to decide whether such a law barring its juris¬ 
diction was valid or not. It will have this power by 
virtue of Clause 2 also. For, it will always have the 
power to see whether the taking away of the right 
guaranteed under the Charter in any particular emer¬ 
gency is a fraud upon Clause 2 or not. 

There is one thing more in this connection to 
which we draw the attention of the reader. It is that 
the security of life and liberty provided in Clause 9 
cannot be taken away even in such a grave emergency. 
Consequently we hold the opinion that the individual 
will have the protection of the constitution and the 
courts for his individual liberty. If this view be correct, 
we believe that no citizen of free India will grudge 
to surrender the freedoms granted in Clause 8 for the 
sake of saving his State from destruction. Such a 
limitation exists in all free countries of the world and 
no one should object to such a limitation in freo 
India. 

The Assembly has provided special protection to 
children. In Clause 12, it is provided that no child 
below 14 years shall be engaged to work m any factory, 
mine or any other hazardous employment. Further, it 
lias prohibited human slavery and traffic in human 
beings. It has also made forced labour illegal. Thus 
it has protected the individual from unjust economic 
oppression at the hands of their powerful neighbours. 

In the sphere of religion also the Assembly has 
granted freedom subject of course to the necessary 
limitation, of public order, morality and health. Tho 
last one is a necessary limitation to prevent an in¬ 
dividual from committing suicide in the name oi 
religious belief. 

We can, therefore, say that in the personal, the 
social, the economic and the religious spheres the 
Assembly has granted that freedom which is essential 
to enable the individual to live a complete life. The 
limitations imposed are essential and wholesome. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that the Assembly 
has laid the foundations of the new order with wisdom 
and courage. It has translated into law what Mahatma 
Gandhi has been preaching so far. It has given a 
habitation to the eternal spirit of India—the spirit 
which insisted that life should be based on the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, morality and truth. The Assembly 
ha3 taken the wisdom of the West and the aspirations 
of the East, and woven them into a unity. 

It has constructed the Temple of Freedom which 
the people of India, so far marching in the valley 
of suffering and sorrow, failure and frustration, will 
reach in the near future. 




INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
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Anti-Smuggling Indian Conference of 1927 
It has been held that I he establishment of the Perma¬ 
nent Central Board, only a question of time, was an 
1 important factor in impressing on the British adminis¬ 
tration the necessity of taking timely steps to disarm 
international criticism, already distasteful to it, as well 
as to convince international opinion that it was ready 
to co-operate with the League of Nations m its praise¬ 
worthy efforts to suppress the illicit traffic in opium. 

Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, summoned .> Con¬ 
ference in May, 1927, between the representatives of 
the India Government and of the various Indian 
States financially interested in the opium traffic. The 
following extract fuun the opening speech made by 
him reveals very clearly the delicate situation in which 
the British administration found itself : 

“In the States taken as a whole there are. as 
vou know, enormous stoiks of opium for which 
there is at present no legitimate outlet. Ther P is 
also extensive cultivation of the poppy which i» 
retarding the absorption of these stocks So long 
ns there is this immense stock and thi- consider¬ 
able area under poppy in their midst, the Govern¬ 
ment of India will be severely handleipped in 
effectively discharging their international obliga¬ 
tions in regard to the smuggling of opium. What 
nnswei can they give to the Commission of the 
League of Nations, or to the Central Board to be 
set up under the 24th Article of the Geneva Opium 
Convention, when they draw attention to the 
formidable accumulations of opium held hv private 
persons in the States, and to the potential danger 
• which they constitute, from th P international point 
of \iew? For the statistics of seizures show clearly 
enough that n stream of smuggled opium is flowing 
from' the Slates towards the sei-poil-." 

Towards the end of his speech, Lord Irwin made 
certain suggestions to comb it the situation which, as 
developed later on by Sir Basil Blackett, his Finance 
Minister, 

“would involve the ultimate discontinuance oF 
poppy cultivation in th (! States and the supply of 
opium for thoir consumption in accordance with 
their requirements by llio Government of India at 
cost price.” 

It was decided that a Committee should be 
appointed to investigate the whole situation with the 
following objects in view : 

“(1) The possibility of replacing poppy culture 
by other crops, with reference to the effect of such 
substitution upon the prosperity of the Stale and 
its subjects ; 

“(2) To ascertain the extent to which opium 
is concerned, the occasions on which and the pur¬ 
poses for which it is consumed, the manner in which 
■ it is prepared for consumption and its physiological 
effects -upon the consumer ; 

“(3) To ascertain the amount of stocks of 
opium existing in the States and the best means of 
disposing of thorn ; 

“(4) How to combat smuggling ; 

• "(5) How belt to bring State opium policy into 

line with British India opium policy, by such 


methods as the discontinuance of cultivation in the 
States, the purchase of opium by the States from 
the Ghazipur factory at coat price, and gradual 
enhancement of the selling price of opium in the 
States, so as ultimately to equalize it with that 
prevailing iu the adjoining British districts.” 

The Committee consisting of three members in¬ 
cluded a British officer with special knowledge of the 
opium question who acted as the President, a British 
agricultural expert, and a representative of the States 
participating in the Conference. It started work in 
November. 1927 submitting its report towards the 
end of the ofli ial year 1927-28. It was not published 
either then or afterwards. The reason for this as well 
us for not taking any action on it as explained by the 
India Government was that it was awaiting the report 
of the Butler Committee on the relation of the Indian 
States to the Central Government. When the Butler 
Report came out. it scarcely made any reference to 
opium 

A eonelusioi the obioclive student would be 
tempted to draw is that i.he whole question was 
practically shelved though it had its immediate' useful¬ 
ness in leading the public, to believe that it represented 
an effort to limit the drug evil so far at least as the 
west was concerned, by trying to cheek the smuggling 
of opium from India. 

Kar,i:rrvcv or the Import Certificate System 

It has already been stated that the Import Certi¬ 
ficate system recommended by the league of Nations 
for discouraging illicit traffic m opium and, indirectly, 
for gradually putting an end to opium-smoking had 
been adopted in India with effect from January, 1923, 
more than a year and a half after its recommendation 
by the Advisory Committee. At the end of t.lie official 
year 192-1-25. it was found that 6.957 chests of opium 
had been exported of which about 3.000 chests wore, 
in the language of Iiulta iv I!l2/ r 2t‘>, “brought by trad¬ 
ers for rsport to foreign countries” the rest being sold 
direct i t , the Government of opiuni-oonMirning coun¬ 
tries It, is, however, added that “no export is permitted 
without a certificate from the Go eminent of the 
(oimiry concerned" ■ !C |! 

It was not long before it was realised that the 
Import Certificate system had to be tightened up if 
it was to operate as a deterrent of smuggling. For 
one thing, illicit traffic in opium was not difficult 
because, under it. all that the Government of the 
opium-producing country was bound to do was to 
supply the quantity of raw opium mentioned in the 
Import Certificate. Tn practically all the opium con¬ 
suming countries, there was no statistical information 
in regard to the number of addicts because they had 
failed to adopt the system of registering and rationing 
them ns recommended by the League of Nations the 
result, being that even when their Governments were 
desirous of limiting thoir imports of opium to their 
actual needs, they d d not have reliable data on which 
to base their estimates which therefore had to be 
more or less pure guess-work. Thi* explains why, at 
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least now and again, raw opium in excess of actual 
requirements was imported by them. This amount, was 
always available for illegal traffic in the ding. In 
addition, certain” Governments were found to be 
rather lax in granting import certificates to individual 
traders and concerns. The less scrupulous among these 
utilised them for carrying on contraband traffic. 

Probably the most unsavoury case was that of 
the Portuguese colony of Macao, only forty miles 
from the British colony of Hongkong, the adminis¬ 
tration of which, at the time referred to below, 
deliberately countenanced illegal trade in opium. 
Macao obtained its opium directly from India as also 
from Hongkong for local consumption as well as 
for re-export. 

At that time Macao was permitted to import 
altogether 500 chests. 260 for local consumption and 
240 for re-export to “countries permitting import.” 
under an agreement between Great Britain and 
Portugal. There was, however, a proviso for more than 
240 chests for re-export on condition that proof was 
adduced that the trade was lawful. This was taken 
advantage of and the extra amount obtained under 
this proviso was utilised for smuggling into China, 
Mexico and the United States in all of which opium 
smoking was illegal and where contraband opium 
obtained from Macao was seised by the Custom offi¬ 
cials more than once. 

As regards the contraband trade in opium in 
America, with its headquarters at Macao, attention 
may be drawn to the following extract from the report 
presented to the United States Congress by Bishop 
Charles H. Brent., Dr, Hamilton Wright and Mr. 
Henry J. Finger : 

‘‘The great mass of Macanese opium is brought 
to San Francisco and immediately trans-shipped by 
sea to western Mexican ports, from whence it,, 
added to the direct. Mexican import, is mostly 
smuggled into the United States across the Mexican 
border." 

It is regrettable that the present writer has been 
unable to secure official information in regard to the 
smuggling of this opium to other parts of the world 
mainly because of difficulty in securing the relevant 
publications. But such information as is available 
from non-official sources and which, on the whole, may 
be regarded as reliable, goes to show the existence ot 
a large contraband traffic in the drug with its rami¬ 
fications extending to most parts of the civilised world 
as also that Macao was not the only sinner in this 
direction. This is specially true of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Indo-Cliina and Siam to which Indian opium 
continued to be supplied in gradually diminishing 
quantities up to 1934-35. 

Adoption or thf Import-Export Oshtuicate 
System 

This existence of tliiB illicit traffic had been noted 
as also its extent and it was felt that *he matter 
required thf; immediate attention of the League oi 
Nations. Accordingly, we find that on the 15th August, 
1024. the Opium Advisory Committee suggested certain 
measures for the consideration of the Second Inter¬ 
national Opium Conference. These were : 

‘‘(1) That a separate license from the Govern¬ 
ment shall bn required for each consignment im¬ 
ported or exported; 


“(2) That an export license shall only be issued 
by the Government of the exporting country on the 
production of a certificate from the Government of 
the importing country that the importation of the 
consignment is approved ; 

“(3) That a copy of the export license shall 
either accompany the consignment ‘or be sent by 
the Government of the exporting country to the 
Government of the importing country, and that 
when the importation has been effected this copy 
shall be returned, with an endorsement to the effect 
that the importation has been effected, to the 
Government of the exporting country.” 

The third was meant to act as a preventive 
against diversion of the consignment en route for 
illicit purposes. 

The Advisory Committee also stated : 

“Large consignments of raw opium without any 
restriction are being exported to the Far East under 
false declarations of destination for the purposes of 
the illicit traffic, and are being smuggled into 
China and elsewhere. It is accordingly proposed 
that Governments should exercise a control over 
the conveyance of opium or the other materials 
and drugs in ships sailing under their flag.’’ 

After carefully considering the above suggestions, 
I he Second International Opium Conference accepted 
them substantially incorporating them iti Articles 
12-18 of the Geneva Convention of 1925, signed and 
ratified on the 19th February. 1925 by eight countries 
including India. 

The British administration in India commenced 
giving effect to the above-mentioned articles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1925, the first step taken being 
the stoppage of the auction sale of opium in Calcutta 
with effect from April 1926. The Import-Export certi¬ 
ficate system came into operation from the com¬ 
mencement of the official year 1927-28. From the same 
year, it was also decided that Indian opium would not- 
be exported to any non-Asiatic country other than the 
United Kingdom where it would be sent for medicinal 
purposes only under the Import-Export certificate 
system. With effect from the 12th February, 1927, the 
trans-shipment at any port in British India of any of 
the drugs including raw opium covered by the Hague 
Opium Convention was prohibited “unless covered by 
an export authorisation or diversion certificate issued 
by (the Government of) the exporting country.” 

The Opium Smuggling Position in Persia 

On the 30th September, 1921, the. Assembly of the 
League of Nations called upon all Governments which 
were parties to the Hague Convention to adopt the 
Import Certificate System. The request was repealed 
at its next meeting held about a year later, on the 
19th September, i922. 

Persia which had received an invitation sent its 
delegate to the meeting of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations held on the 27th September, 1923, Con¬ 
fronted with facts and figures proving the indirect 
part played by his country in the smuggling trade in 
opium, this gentleman wriggled out of the very 
awkward position iu which he found himself by stat¬ 
ing that 

“His country was happy to note that ... the 
opium question bad entered upon a practical stage. 

. The peasants of the East would have to substitute 
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some ether form of profitable cultivation for the 
cultivation of the poppy.” 

This non-committal reply made no change in the 
attitude of the Persian Government. It paid no atten¬ 
tion to the repeated requests made to all opium- 
producing countries, including it, to take effective 
measttiee to discourage opium-smuggling for it conti¬ 
nued to adhere to its policy of selling opium for 
exportation to ell who were prepared to buy it at the 
rates fixed by it. These generally utilised the drug 
thus secured for the contraband trade. 

A fresh appeal along the same lines was made by 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 13th 
December, 1923 to all I,hose countries from which 
opium was being smuggled at. that. time. Persia, how¬ 
ever, persisted in its policy. Frequent seizures of 
contraband Persian opium proved that its objection¬ 
able practice was seriously hindering the efforts of the 
League of Nations In reduce' opium-smoking. 

Once again, at tile invitation of the League 
of Nations, Peisia attended the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924, but it did not sign or ratify 
the Agreement, the Protocol and the Final Act which 
resulted at its conclusion. It was here that the dele¬ 
gate of Persia iccommended that the League should 
consider the advisability of appointing a Commission 
to visit different, opium-producing countries and to 
offer its suggestions as regards the best methods for 
limiting the production of the drug to quantities 
required for medicinal and scientific purposes only. If 
has been held that the reason underlying this recom¬ 
mendation was that the affairs of all opium-producing 
•countries should lust be scrutinised by an inter¬ 
national committee and that Persia would change 
policy only when they did so. It will he shown below 
why and how Persia was the only country visited bv 
such n body. All this happened in February, 1925. 

Within less than a month, the Opium Advisory 
Committee drew the attention of the League oi 
Nations and, through it, of the civilised world at large, 
to the indifference of Persia to the opium evil through 
the following resolution : 

“II. The Committee desires to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Council to the large illicit traffic in 
opium which is being carried on between the 
Persian Gulf and the Far East and it suggests : 

“(a) That the Persian Government should be 
urged to put into force without delay an effective 
system of control over exports of opium from 
Persian ports, more particularly by the adoption of 
the system of export authorisation and import eerti- 
fieates in respect, of each consignment ; 

“(b) That Powers whose flag is carried by ships 
engaged in trade with the Persian Gulf should be 
‘recommended to adopt measures to control the 
conveyance of opium from the Persian Gulf on 
such ships and to prevent its diversion into the 
illicit traffic ; 

“(c) That Powers at. whose ports vessels con¬ 
veying opium from the Persian Gulf call should be 
recommended to put in force at once the measure 
contained in Chapter V of the Convention con¬ 
clude^ by the Second International Opium Con¬ 
ference for the control of trans-shipment, of consign¬ 
ments of opium and dangerous drugs." 

The next stage was reached when, in September, 
1925, that is to say about six months after the meeting 
of the Advisory .Committee, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations took up the consideration of the 


appointment of a Commission .of Enquiry to visit 
certain opium-producing countries from which opium 
was being smuggled. Persia had acquired an unenviable 
reputation in this regard in addition to which its 
delegate had supported the proposal for the convening 
of an economic conference at the meeting of the 
Opium Advisory Committee of 1923, suggesting at that 
time that it had hitherto failed to restrict opium 
production and sale for economic reasons only. 

Significance of the Enquiry into Opium 
Production in Persia 

Though, as slated previously, Persia had neither 
signed nor ratified the Geneva Convention of 1925, it 
was difficult for it to withhold co-opcr ition with the 
League of Nations when it offered to solve the diffi¬ 
culty which, according to its official spokesman, had 
hitherto prevented it from falling into line with the 
rest of the civilised world. 

It was under the above circumstances that I he 
Assembly of the League of Nations passed the follow- 
n.g resolution : 

“I. The Assembly, 

‘Having considered the resolution contained in 
the Final Act of the Second International Opium 
Conference with regard to the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry to visit certain opium- 
producing countries, 

“Recommends that such a Commission should 
be .sent to Persia to study : 

“( a ) The existing situation with regard to the 
cultivation of the poppy ; 

“(b) The replacement of a proportion of this 
cultivation by other crops.” 

The mombeis of the Commission of Enquiry i u ' n 
the pioduction of opium in Persia were duly appointed 
and eiinsisted oj Mr. Frederic A. Delano (U.S.A.), 
Chairman ; Dr. Fndiano Cavara (Italy), Professor ot 
Botany, University of Naples ; and M. Victor Cayla 
(France), Agricultural Engineer. They visited Persia 
and in due course submitted their report. 

From the point of \ iew of the present discussion, 
probably the mast significant of their suggestions was 
the one for “gradually reducing the production of 
opium to medical needs.” And. what is more, this 
recommendation was accepted by the Government of 
Persia, the Prime Minister of which in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Chairman of Iho Commission stated as 
follows : 

“The Persian Government will take immediate 
measures to reduce the production of opium to 
medicinal requirements and will prosecute these 
■measures as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

“The Government is likewise determined to put 
a stop to the smoking of opium as vapidly as 
possible." 

The expectation that there would be an appre¬ 
ciable reduct on in opium-smuggling from Persia was 
not, however, fulfilled for, with subsequent, changes in 
the Cabinet, the old policy of drift re-appeared. One 
reason for this probably was the failure of this country 
to ratify though, unlike Turkey, it had signed, the 
Hague Opium Convention. 

Turkey’s Attitude to the Opium-Smuggling 
Problem 

When all these events were happening there were, 
in addition to Persia, three countries where opium 
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production wu going on a scale much in excess of 
their medicinal and scientific needs. These were China, 
Indii and Turkey. The hpt of these had all along held 
itself aloof from all conferences aiming at solving the 
opium problem. Repeated solicitations for its co¬ 
operation in the matter were rebuffed. Thus in Sep¬ 
tember, 1923, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
drew the attention of the Turkish Government to the 
fact that it had failed to carry out that particular 
provision of tho Treaty of Lausanne to which it was 
a party which made it obligatory for it to adhere to 
the Hague Opium Convention of 1912. About three 
years later, in June, 1926, the Advisory Committee 


requested the Turkish Government to adhere to it 
because “a control over the export of opium from 
Turkey,” so far as it was aware, was not being exer¬ 
cised by it. Once again, Turkey was approaohed, this 
time by the Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
same year. But again, there Was no response, a fact 
referred to in a resolution passed by this body on the 
16th of September, 1927. These were the circumstances 
responsible for the utter fruiUefesness of all efforts 
made by tire League of Nations to secure the co¬ 
operation of Turkey in its attempt to solve the opium 
problem. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DANGERS AHEAD 


Bv D. M. SEN, ba. (Cantab.), B.se. (Eeon.) Loud. 


After a long o'rawn-out battle, the Hindus have 
been forced to accept the tncoiy that Muslims belong 
ttf a different nation. For over two decades now, the 
Muslims have played the part of an irritable and 
touchy old granny, desirous of only being left alone. 
They did not want “Hindu” domination, so they 
decided that large chunks of territory must be 
dominated by them and a clean State, Pakistan, must 
be formed to keep the Hindus in check. 

While this pernicious doctrine was being propa¬ 
gated with all the venom and wrath of the kind of 
which only the League was capable, the batth lor 
freedom was being fought by valiant patriots like 
Nehru and Gandhi and Bose and a host of the unknown 
soldiers of the Congress. After years of struggle, 
the Congress has at lost won a place of freedom for 
India among the nations of the world, but the vims 
of communalism now has attacked the very heart of 
the country. 

India is now going to be divided, the British 
papers say, into Hindustan aud Pakistan. Pakistan will 
be admittedly a Muslim' State, while Hindustan will 
still be the polyglot state that it ever was. There will 
be a fanatic Muslim fervour supporting the 
Muslim State. Will there be an equally fanatic Hindu 
fervour supporting the so-called Hindu State 7 

Natube of Pasties 

The time has come, for clear thinking. Congress, 
we know, is not- a Hindu body, in the sense that its 
leitmotif is not Hindu, despite everything tho Muslims 
and the British may say about the “Hindu” Cougress. 
When the Hindus were massacred m Eastern Bengal, 
the Congress did not lift its finger. When the Hindus 
of Bihar were shocked into paying the Muslim back 
in his own coin, the Congress sent its highest leaders 
to remonstrate with the Btharis. Tin. Hindus are not 
allowed #ren to be shocked by the inhuman acts of 
savagery perpetrated by the dear old gmnny who 
sometimes assumes the shaj>e and Use functions of the 
wildest witch that the annals of witchcraft have 
recorded. 

The only organisation in Hindustan capable ot 
rallying the people, the Congress, is thus a body not 
mobilised' against the Muslims. Indeed, it is not 

oapable^Bt mobilising itself against any innocent 

' 


citizen, be be a Hindu or a Muslim. Au organisation 
receives its general character from its leaders. With 
leaders like Azad, Nehru and Gandhi Congress could 
not possibly become a movemeut of irrational fanatics, 
bent, on loot and muidcv, rape and at sun, as ure found 
under the bunneis of some communal parties in India. 

It is important to remember this. A whole move¬ 
ment cannot change its nature overnight. It 1ms its 
history, its traditions, its links, its ideals, which may 
seem from the outside changeable without much effort, 
but in fact a movement is as much chained to its 
philosophy and history as a man to his mind. That 
is why the Conservative Party of England cannot 
become Labour, nor can it help hating the Congress 
and its leaders as breakers of the British Empire. That 
is why the Communists cannot become, as a body, 
supporters of private pioperty. This is not to say, 
however, that individuals will not change, or that 
parties will not alter their policies in the least detail, 
tin the contrary, live political parties constantly review 
their activities to bring themselves up to date and in 
line with the public sentiment of the moment. But 
where matters of great moment are concerned, large 
political parties, with supporters in every part of the 
country, trained in the traditional policies of the 
parties, cannot change their whole nature. A non- 
couimunal organisation cannot become an aggressively 
eommunal body ; nor can an aggressive and fanatic 
body of communalists become overnight placid sup¬ 
porters of peace between communities. 

Our Adversaries Poised 

Therein lies our danger. Pakistan will be a Muslim 
State, prepared to stand its ground, and to advance, 
on every pretext, against the neighbouring State of 
Hindustan with a zeal and a determination that only 
fanatics can muster. Hindustan, on the other hand, 
will be a state of “non-Muslims,” or of “general” 
constituencies. There will be no fanatical fervour 
binding Hindustan together. Let not the idealists 
object at this juncture that fanatical fervour is not 
a good thing in the long run, that it cannot last, that 
it leads itself to its own destruction and so on and 
so forth. My answer will be, with Lord Keynes, “Wo 
are all dead in the long run.” The damage that is done 
in the short run by fanaticism must be checked; 
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otherwise it will be decades before the ill-eficets can 
be remedied. It was short-term fanaticism that divided 
Ireland and the bitterness that it has left tends to 
a row, not diminish. It was short-term fanaticism that 
plunged the world into u second world war. but its 
aftftnnnt.il will bo long and sad and aiduous. And 
again it may be •short-teim fanaticism that today has 
succeeded• m cutting us in twain ; but the pang, ol 
pain and misery that will inevitably result from tins 
division will last for etntuno. 

In history, fanaticism has not been successfull.v 
triet by any other foiee but an equal dotonninnlion to 
withstand it. Fanaticism must not be appeased, as we 
have done in iudi.i of late years. 

But, in India, we had to deal with two enemies 
llu enemy without and the enemy within. In our zeal 
to free the couiitiy, wr sacrificed half of it. Hdi a 
loaf is better than none As patriots, the Congress and 
I lie people of India had no oilier choice than to sub¬ 
mit to dt the d< mauds the touchy and scheming 
grainy. 

But Hint singe is over now. din Jivided into 
Muslim and mm-Mu.-lim areas. As the Mii-hm area 
I- null I .-ml iy Mu-lim, or will lx ;,s 1 lune explained 
above In-cl use a pally c oiuol smldeidv cluing its 
whole eliuiacti . the nmi-Mu-lim a;ea nuts!, be 
mobilized to p serve its integrity against pus-ible 
eli j>sedation.s ol pn ilaloty fanxlie Claris 

Till-lilt Sti«..S(;TH 

'I'lie Muslim Stale of 1’akiM in will be slroeg 
liec.nisc it wi’l Mart it< life with a virtet'o, air ■'bout 
it Tne j)sv ehologital bat kmound is ext le'.iiely valu- 
•afile. When amm . era.-h, tiny mostly en-h because 
a feeling gels around tliat. all is over. Equally, Mimll 
bands ol .soldim- will light on against iuivedible odds, 
if they are ihl’u-i d with a sense of victorious 
nlpi itv lienee, the Bnti-h mcalcate tile spoil 
inv '.ncihility. Ev’ity Bini-hcr believes that In: t the 
best" man under God (even though he ha- 1 to beg for 
tlie dollar). It was for that same rea-on tint \do]f 
Hitler tried to instil among his follower- the dueLriH' 
of Ilenetivolk, the inasler-r.iee. The Japanese believed, 
loo. that. they weie lilt dnect descendant- of the 
Sun-God ; hence they worn a tough band of soldiers. 
Karl Maix, will leali-mg this j rineijile. worked his 
argument foi ( omnmuism in such a way a= to make 
the vict.oiy of the proletariat iu< riUiblr, sootier or 
later. It was merely a qoisliott of hastening the 

historical process of diabolical mateiiilism. The 
Muslims, too, believe in llii.s proves- of inevitable 
ultimate virtorv over the Kaffir, /trim )niicy>t Paki¬ 
stan, Lnrhv huge Pakistan, these slogans have an sir 
of inevitability. The Muslims like that. They are m>w 
in a'victorious mood, flushed with easy .-access Tie ' 
will be prepared to follow as mm man their Qbde- 
Assam. their great lender. 

When fanaticism meets with easy succi it deve¬ 
lops a kind of blind fiith in its own strength and 
infallibility. That is the danger which will constantly 
be a threat to our peace. 

"s Ottr Position 

What will be the position of Hindustan in the fare 
f such, eonstm. threat of irrational fanaticism trying 
o frighten us out of our wits ? 

Will Hindustan settle once and for all which is 1° 
>e the State religion ? So long as religion persists,— 


uud religion will persist in this world, particularly i**, 
India,—it is better to have one religion recogni-ed as 
the supreme and tne than rchgion in a couutrj. The 
dangers of having two teligions. Dying both to secuiea 
place of supremacy in tin. eouniiy, are well-known to 
us. If ilincUi-iau dees nut s'atulise Us position with 
11gard to icligion, religion will continue to be a distuiD- 
mg factor. You cannot well away religion cutner, how- 
ivcr much one may wish to do so. Religion js a force 
ill Imua. ft had Ix-tie, be reeogniv d a, such, JL* i. ua- 
Di w .State of Hr du.-ian immobilise it, not. bv ig> o inis 
it and thus allowing every lauatic to raise his Head 
on i lie pretext of religious equality, but by cn .et ng 
that Hinduism will be supreme in Hindustan. Ur dus 
did not want, this state of affairs. Hindus fought loath 
and n.ul against a religious dispensation of tilings. Bit 
our dear bieili.eu, the Muslims of Qaid-e-Az.'iu, lift-.e 
p in the corner. They are forming a 

-uvete late of their own. Ami unless miracle- lr p- 
pt n ( i ol com so do not happen), the Muslims 
will lx air 'Ustomaiy hatred and wrath a" unsl .at 

Hind.: Jmi will pievuit them to lay and tniukiD 

ithe s, ihe Mughals Wli.'t will p.ev' it 
l .a eliing against Jlmdusl.m, mde.-s Ii• ii. 

!;. sad consciously icadv to meet mi 


.nveiiig 1 rt*at . ih.ie i- no love lust. 
PT-wDin wdi. a* tlx- conditions of its 
ith .ilopmenl. anr oui.tie ;o Hindu-tun. Its 

■t■ in, Tii.-i; n| wlii t■ ajxtavs its 
.M'l-'rj-'. Aii.glial Mini air, it.- belie' lint Hindus 

until an t elVele. iijOVi all a? bird fi.la icism 
had to , uiitita:i.-ii aiua on l’n slightest 
O’u ixrv ill leu.i will be oui o.vn right aim. 


Unit Weakness 


I rn weakne.-s ot Hindustan lies, of course, in the 
easy gullibility ot our intelligentsia. Ttie Yluslim 
tan.alics yet emu that, the Hindus vvmsliip “Mock- and 
-ti.ixs and .-"ski 1 have lx aid a Mn-imi miiu-te’* 
U'-e he.-e veiy wolds. The liiiuiu m'olhgeulsu nulli' 
diatelv m pi- ich pen use finiri-iiis :.ril bow.- u 
heat ill shame We learn about li s-euei o’ JbmM- 
wm fimu the av ,ug.- oi Eugh.-I Toiy huii!:- ua 
Muslim lu* 1 -■ I■ W we cl Rad n-h: go 

and be p.oud ..Ml fauh tint 

beitl.'- ncihee lu no one and to nothin)! ill ' Li. wo At, 
except (he evil-doer and tin i T.i t u- read me 
Gita am w. and hold out heads m prn?i on high. Let 
us be prepared to meet the evil, lrie-pe- tiio of any 
consequences. 1.1 us be missionaries in great rtiu-c. 
)\ e are the toieh-benrers of a faith tli.ii, above all. 
loaches human beings to be civilized m the truest 


i-ciiso ot Iln.> word. The instinct of murder, violence 
and ncai-cannibalism is eiudicnted from our hear’, by 
the gentle teachings of the great sages ol ancient 
Hinduism Out tolerance, however, must line it- fret' 
play. It must not be destroyed itself. How far fair 
nnana must, always be used to attain fair ends is a 


philosophic problem. It is an intensely practical pro¬ 
blem, however, that wc, as a race, must live, in order 
to be able to carry our message to less tolerant people. 
Wc must not be gullible ; we must be proud of our 
heritage ; we must be thrilled to lx Ihe torch-bearers 
ot the highest moral civilisation that the world has 
ever -ten Our greatest, weakness, our desire to uproot 
om selves from our inherited past, must now be 
forsaken. 
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, Our second weakness u not to face* 1 facts. We Since the Muslims have preferred to live in a 
hardly attach due importance to the dangers of a clearly defined Muslim State, the natural cordlhty 
fanatioal Islamic; state, despite all the evidence of the must be that Hindustan should be a dearly defined 
very resent past and the earlier Islamic invasions. Hindu State. 

Most educated people of Hindustan will refuse to If we do not take this clear-cut path of settling 
believe that .Pakistan really means business, just as the nature of our State once and* for all, Muslims in 
they refused to believe that Jinnah meant business. In Hindustan will raise their heads again. They will 
any case, whether there is any inherent danger in claim separate electorates, reservation of seats, aban- 
having an intolerant, proselytizing band of fanatics as donment of the progressive principle of competition 
neighbours, eternal vigilance is the price of freedom, and the adoption of the degenerating and disintegral- 
is a good dictum to follow. ing principle of irrational selection on grounds ol, 

Our third weakness is while the Muslim States are religion or family connection or patronage. Our State 
lining up behind Pakistan, the Hindu States are will again find itself bogged and choked. Ability will 
declaring independence, as though if Hindustan were not find its reward ; intransigence will, as it lias done 
submerged by Muslim fanaticism, the Hindu States for so long. The condition of his birth will rule the 

could for long continue as Sovereign States. individual's life; his efforts to better himself will 

Our fourth weakness is appointing Muslims in receive no encouragement, if he happens to be born 
key positions. This is, of course, a form of appease- as a ‘‘Caste” Hindu, or in some such unfortunate 
ment. How many Muslim States have appointed category. 

Hindus as their Prime Ministers ? Yet, so many Hindu Now is the time to say good-bye to all this. We 
States appoint Muslims as Prime Ministe#. In Mysore, are taking epoch-making decisions about the ffoutiers 
it was a so-called advanced and reasonable Muslim of our couulry. But in. doing so, we have a chance of 
who introduced separate communal electorates, and putting our house in oider. Th c steps that should be 
thus sowed the seeds of dissension. In Hyderabad, Sir taken lmmedialely are as follows : 

Mirza Ismail could not continue, because though a (l) Declare Hindustan us a State where only 
Musliip, he was not repressive enough. 1 can say on ability will be oorsidered, ami religion will have no 
good authority that things id Hyderabad will be much place in State-affairs. 

worse before they can' get better. Muslims are thus (2) Hinduism, however, will be the State religion, 
prepared to fight every inch. Whether potentates or in the sense that Protestantism is the State-religion 
peasmts, they are prepared t 0 hold their own against of England. This does not mean that there will be 
the rightful detnards of Hindus, whether in a majority persecution of other religious. Hinduism doe.- not 
(as in Hyderabad. Assam and India generally) or in know persecution of any leligion in its long and 
a minority (as in the Punjab, Sind and Bengal), glorious history. But it does me m that Hinduism will 

Hindus, on the other hand, are ever ready to appease, be the chief and supreme religion in the State. Any ' 

or to weaken < aeh other's defensive forts. Pandit .Slate functions which call for religious ceremonies or 
Nehru has don- 1 a great, deal to upset the rule of the blessings, should have these functions according to 
Maharaja of Kashmir. He was perfectly justified in his Hindu rites. Lot tlio-e who do nol agree with this 
actions. But it rannot be doubted that he would be remove themselves to Pakistan or any other land of 
perfectly justified, irdeed doubly justified, to try and their choice. 

break up the Nizam’s obstinate tyranny. This point is important. Unless and until we are 

Dm mb Hiniut State adamant about this and openly define our stand on 

Now that Uie Hindus of India have been forced this perennial -outer of trouble, religion we will 
to assume a serintinn communal character, it will be invito trouble. The Congress tried to ignore this souicc 

farcical to follow the same principles of eosmopolit, n- of conflcl. and lost. W e should now put an end to 

ism which have for so loug motivaled all our social further possible complications by declaring onc e rnd 

and political actions. for all that no religion but Hinduism will hove pm- 

We could win, for instance, all the Univcr-it.v Jerentinl treatment in Hindustan. We will, howeier, 
scholarships, all the competitive posts, if those were abide by our principle of rewarding merit, unlike our 
decided by pure competition of merit. Yet, with a fanatic brethren of neighbouring States, 
view to helping our backward brethren who have now (3) Abolish communal electorates, 
scurried to thc banner of umsoin promising antagonism (4) Abolish all communal appointments. p:e- 

agftinst us who helped them, on high principles of fereutial tientmonts of this or that group. Preferential 

social and general advancement., we so far reserved treatments of groups tend to isolate and consolidate 

* University posts, Government jobs, seats in edeca- groups, by giving weight and importance to group 
tional establishments for Muslims. interests as against the interests of the individual and 

This principle should now be abandoned altogether, the general body of citizens. 

Thc Muslims have, ia any ease, now thought fit to ( 5 ) Declare the rights of the individual and 

set up their own sovereign state, which we hope will abolish all claims now advanced by groups against 
bo their own happy homeland. There is. therefore, no individual liberty. When a Muslim is appointed to a 
need to allow for backward people, pur State should post for his religion in preference to an abler Hindu 
be a fair and competitive Stole. We should not dobir fellow-citizen, the State does the Hindu wrong. The 
oitr own faithful, loyal and capable hitizena from any State wrongs him as a Hindu and wronga him as on 
/post or any facility in order to hqlp those who are individual. < : i ■■ 

backward and who own allegiance^ to a foreign state The conditions of birth should not dominate the 
and a foreign state-party. individual’s career. This should be the first principle 

Courage will be needed for Hindus to assert of our new Hindu State, 
tluun^e*. But. at this^groat historic moment,, Hindus To sum up, we should enthrone thij, principle ol, 
S»ust W ruthlessly courageous. competition. And w c should no# takers to fordhtai 
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the possibility of further propaganda and agitation on 
religious grounds by declaring in the dearest terms 
that the vast majority of Hindustan wish their State 
to bear a Hindu character. We do not wish it to be 
the play-thing of every religious promoter. 

• 

■ . Rk-dkfink Hinduism 

To end, it seems to the author necessary to 
emphasise the tine meaning and content of Hinduism. 
To be sure, this has boon done by many eminent 
teachers, writers, philosophers and poets since befor.' 
3.867. But no formulation has been attempted, except 
by the breik-nwuy gioup of Bruhnio Samaj. We now 
need a total rc-lormulal ion of Hindu.sm, much as our 
lawyers are codifying Hindu law and altering and 
modifying conrepts of marriage, family, the position 
of women in matters of inheritance, etc., Brahmo-Sauiaj 
failed because it could not move the whole of Hi. du 
society of that period, which was bigoted and slnr.- 
sighted. It was also composed of intellectuals only, 
who were not keen to meet the average Indian on his 
owu ground of poverty and squalor. 

The time has now reached lor lc-deliuing Hinduism 
in terms noble and compelling enough to move the 
hearts of millions of the faithful and humble Hindu 
men and women. Men like Rtidhakrishnun and Gandhi 
will have the necessmy authority. They have the 
knowledge of traditional Hinduism ; they command 
the respect of their co-religionists. It is incumbent 
upon men of their calibre to drag India out of lh n rut 
into .which it has fallen through centuries of mental 
inertness and conservatism. The present age is an age 
Of great conceptions. We are accomplishing noble 
things. Where we fail, our adversaries succeed m 
putting inlo effect grandiose plans. Pakistan takes 

-:Q 


shape almost out of the blue, as it were. This is the 
age of quick movement. CeuturieB of inertia must be 
abandoned at snort notice, or the cramp will set' in 
and it will be too late to remedy the .ill-effects. For, 
Hindustan to be a vital organism, Hinduism must 
sustain and dominate its ethos and in turn Hinduism 
must be vitalized to be the great force that it must 
ine vitably be, once the deadweight of foolish tradition 
> thrown overboard. 

Let us forsake untouchability. Let, us obliterate 
the last traces of the caste system. Let Brahmin and 
Sudra be just Hindus. Let us have our pride in our 
owu achievements in society and not in our caste. Let 
out marriage be free among all section^ of the people. 
Let our girls he mnyamvura. Let them choose their 
own partners in life. Our girls have already begun 
working in office ns equals to men. Let the process be 
speeded up a thousandfold. Our working population 
will be doubled by the introduction of women in 
industry. Let there be, above all, a true biotherhood 
of Hindus. Meet all grievances and let reason and 
prosperity prevail. 

Our new State must be supported by a new 
soeiely. Ii the Slate be wise, it must usher in the 
m w ,-oeietv bv its own efforts. Let it legislate with a 
view in bring into being a great, new. egalitarian 
Hindu society, in conformity with the noble spirit of 
Hinduism, jusl as it is legislating for establishing a 
new rode of Hindu law* 

Oxford, 

.lime 12, 1947 

'fliis urn rlr Jr jn« of the anglra from whirh lb© 

ill munition i? \»< do***, not IK*< H»4ril> represent our 

■ Editor, M. R. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OVER BERAR AND THE QUESTION OF THE 
RETROCESSION OF BERAR TO THE NIZAM 

llv R K. THOMBRE, b.a., li..h. 


Tub concept of the present Bcrar Sovereignty is the 
product of the historical growth of the relations 
between the British Government and the successive 
Nizams during the last century as evidenced by the 
different Treaties and Agreements between these two 
High Contracting Parties and has perhaps no parallel 
juristic counterpart in any part of the world and as 
the date of transfer of power from Ihe British to the 
indigenous Governments is drawing nearer, the ques¬ 
tions that are agitating the minds of the politically 
minded Beraris are as to who is Sovereign in Berur— 
the British or the Nizam—and to whom will 
really the power bo transferred when thn time arrives 
to do so. It is even suggested that this rich alluvial 
land comprising of nearly 17,700 sq. miles of area and 
inhabited by more than 36 lacs of culturally, econo¬ 
mically and. politically advanced people, may form a 
bone bf contention causing serious complications 
between the . future Indian Union and the Pakistan 
Government. Jt will Hot bfe surprising if the first trial 
.of strength- between Hue two Unions takes place on this 


Bcrar issue and a decision taken on the question 
whether it is the will of the people that is ultimately 
Sovereign or anything else. 

When you find two persons dismissing the 
Sovereignty over Berar and citing the text of the 
treaties to support their arguments, you generally find 
that the contending persons are using the term 
‘Sovereignty’ to connote totally different connotations 
and in political discussion this causes an amount of 
confusion, 

Firstly, it has to be borne in mind that, (he word 
‘Sovereignty’ is a very complex term in jurisprudence 
and could be used to denote condilions ranging from 
the nominal and the most attenuated form of sym¬ 
bolical power to the full and supreme authority exer¬ 
cised by the State on its. subjects. 

In order to determine the nature of the Sovereignty 
which prevails in Berar and also to determine the 
authority , which wields it, we may have to briefly 
enter into the study of the treaty rights that accrue 
from the different treaties that were executed between 
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file British Government and successive Nizams during 
tin- Just century. 

• It may be recalled that Berar went under the 
complete suzerainty of the Nizams about the year 
1803 by the Treaty of Degaon read witli the Treaty of 
Hyderubad oi 18lM between the blast India Company 
and the I hen Nizam. Then followed a period in 
Hyderabad history which could be termed as the most 
effete administration that could be had in the history 
of India and even the Nizam himself, as the historians 
says, 'was' ‘'merely a Htule Pensioner in his own 
Dominions” and ‘‘held in thraldom and in insigni¬ 
ficance and held in totally devoid of power.” 

It is at this time that the Subsidiary Force Sys¬ 
tem was introduced by the British Government in the 
States and in addition to this, in \ lew of the special 
circumstances of the weak administration in the 
Hyderabad State, it Hyderabad Contingent Force was 
inaugurated at the cost of the Nizam and it was to 
puy the cost of maintenance of this Force, that the 
treaties between the British and Nizam's Governments 
took place and the political destinies of the people 
of Berar underwent a change from time to time. 

The first treaty regarding Be.rar for this purpose 
was in 1853 by which the Nizam agreed ‘to assign' 
the districts of Berar to the “Exclusive Management” 
of the British Resident for the time being at Hyder¬ 
abad. 

It must be remembered that even Rt this time the 
Britishers were considered to be enjoying supreme 
power and the Nizam was only- a protected potentate 
and the sovereignly that the Nizam enjoyed was so 
weak that (Vide Article 2 of the Treaty) one or the 
main duties of 1 lie Subsidiary Force was “piotectiug 
the person of llis Highness, his heirs and stim-ssois 
:tl-d reducing to obedience all rebels and exciters of 
disturbance in His Highmss's Dominions” and (hat ol 
the ('ontiegi.nl Force was that “if a rebellion or 
disturbance shall he excited or if a jus; claim aid 
inuhoiity of His High cess shill be rc-i-ted the said 
Contingent shall he employed to reduce the offorul- 
irs to submission." These conditions in tin- treaty 
show that, except, with the help of tie- Subsidiary 
Force ajid the Hyderabad lontingent. the Nizam 
could hardly Hope io maintain his sovereign!v ever) 
over his own dominions and as fin as ihe dirtricts 
of Beinr were concerned they were assigned to the 
exclusive management of (1 1 BriIi.-ders. This further 
mentis that the internal «ivereienty ii« far ns full 
sphere of administration w>s concern'' 1 coinnh-teiv 
pats..d in the Biitish hands That them was no time- 
limit involved in the enioymi'ivt of thi.- complete 
in'emal .-overoiguty by the Britishers will be further 
ev ; f!enl from the fact that the Sfer'tary of Stale in 
his dispatch on March 28. so far back as 1878 un- 
erpth ocully stated mat: 

“But, when the Mmisters (Nizim’tti attempt to 
extend this important limitation in llm scope of 
assignment, by adding to it a limitation in time as 
well,, Illiev ar e inserting into a lyentv a stipulation 
' of which its actual t'-xt. does not, bear the slightest, 
trace. There is no word in it indicating any term, 
after the expiration of which the assignment is fo 
ee.usc or vesting in one of the signalmies the power 
of terminal mg if at will. The entire absence of any 
eudh words, in the judgment of His Majesty’* 
Government, is decisive of this controversy.” 


The next Treaty of importance to Berar was that 
of 1902. By this Treaty, Berar wgs leased “in 
perpetuity’ for a fixed and perpetual rent of Rs. 26 
lacs per annum. But as far as the question of real 
internal sovereignty was concerned, the Article 2 ol' 
the Tiealy stated that the British Government “white 
retaining the full and exclusive jurisdiction and autho¬ 
rity, shall be at liberty to administer the district in 
such mariner that they may deem desirable." Even 
Lord Curzon in hie Note on 1902 visit to Hyderabad 
says : 

“Theie is no flaw in their (British) title to the 
assigned districts, there is no limit fixed either to 
the period ol' assignment or to the administrative 
powers which were thereby conferred .” 

This means that, all attributes of real sovereignty 
passed to the British while only the empty word 
‘■Sovereign’ remained with the Nizam. As a result of 
this Txaiy, Berjr was amalgamated with the C. P. 
for tlie puiposes of administration. This arrangement 
conti .init till tlie Government of India Act of 1935 
was passed and a- the British exercise full and exclu¬ 
sive juiisiliction and authority in the province, all the 
British Acts that, were applicable to Berar were so 
tn tile applicable to it by Foreign Jurisdiction order 
in Gomiril. which also meant that the real sovereignty, 
as could be ascertained from administration, was that 
of the British (Town, and there was no vpstige of any 
actual i nil Inn by or jurisdiction of the Nizam, 

In iclual practice abo since tin- Treaty of 18W 
till now. (in- Nizam never exeiciscd any internal 
sov ercigi tj in lie administration of Berar and com¬ 
plete sovereign!,, of the British reigned supreme. 

l! is. however, true that in some of the former 
and the future Treaties, it was dearie stated that, tae 
sovereignty of the Nizam over Berar is ‘‘re-affirmed.” 
But. it we examine tli ( . juristic conception of the 
mjv eri igi’tv we will find that it. has two broad attri- 
Imie- Fn ilv, the Hnvneign authority has got power to 
make laws and. secondly, the Courts ill the area lecog- 
li'-e sirli laws made by that Sovereign Body. It will 
be Hi'md f-nin the administration in vogue during the 
above period that th fi Nizam hid no such legislative 
power nor the Cnuits in Berar could ever re eg li so 
such laws if promulgated by him. So the statement in 
Ihe Treaties that the sovereignly of the Nizam had 
been “rc-nflirmed** was only honorific or an empty 
honour. So the position comes to this that Berar for 
all ii,fulled imposes, was “annexed’' by the Britishers 
in d had all afti'ibules of a British Province, though 
llie word ‘ annexed" was never used. 

Wlmii we come to the, year 1935 when the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, was passed and tlie proposal of the 
IT deration of, the Indian Provinces was mooted and 
put, down in the Government, of India Act, it was 
found necessary that in order that Berar may bo 
enabled to cede itself fo the Federation, a fresh Agree¬ 
ment wi’s found necFssury to be made w th the Nizum 
by the British Government and the fresh agreement was 
accordingly executed. The result, of this agreement 
whs that Berar was no longer to he treated an on lease 
in perpetuity but that it was to be treated as a full 
Unlink Province as any other British Province, and 
that, the Aets of the British Government were to be 
automatically applied to Berar. This agreement also 
once for all secured the consent k of tjw Nizam for 
Berar to cede itself to the Federation. The centering 
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letter of the Governor-General to the Nizam cleat ly 
stated that r 

“His Majesty thinks it right to state that he 
enters into Agreement upon the clear undemand¬ 
ing that if by reason nl any circumstance in the 
future it should unfortunately come to an cud 
His Majesty may in default of or pending a new 
Agreement make such. anangvmeiUs jar the Ad¬ 
ministration of Bcrar notwithstanding any thing to 
the contrary in the Treaties of 1853 and 18(H), as Jh 
may deem desiinble and may exercise full and ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction and authority therein.'’ 

This will also show that the real sovereignly n the 
province still resided in the British hand-. The merg¬ 
ing of the piovinee of Briar in the Briti-h province 
of the C.P. and the consent of the Nizam's to cede 
itself to the Federation are also the circumstance- winch 
could be counted as of importance in the political 
discussion today for the future status of Bcrar. Having 
given his consent for merging, no new ciieum-ta c/> 
hare arisen to withdraw it. Joining the coming Indian 
Union will be an act on the part of Bcrar an doaous 
to the joining of Federation to which the Nizam lias 
already consented. The present political aspiration- ot 
the Iioraris cannot be said to be “essentially different'" 
from those to which the Nizam lias alieady given hi- 
consent arid there appears no reason why .1 fresh con¬ 
sent by Nizam should be necessary for treating Betar 
as a British Pi ounce afresh and al-o for Bcrir to join 
the coming Indian Union. 

It is however true, that in the Agreement of 193-> 
by the British Government with tin- Nizam, the 
.British Government, for reasons best, known to them¬ 
selves, permitted the Nizam to enjoy some more 
symbols of sovereignty over Rerar like the flying of 
the Nizam's flag along with the British one. whenever 
the latter is flown. These also, in view of the above 
discussion of the true attributes of the sovereignty, 
were mere empty and honorific concessions. It has also 
to be remembered, while, considering these agree¬ 
ments that they were agreements between a -uprenu 
power like the all powerful British Government and a 
protected potentate under its suzerainty. This erriin)- 
stancp alone should piove that, the perquisites ot 
sovereignty that were secured by the Nizam were mere 
empty symbols. In fact, when the first two Treaties 
w r ere executed the then Nizam had no misgivings 
about this position, ns in 1902 in his ob-'civatirn- t<> 
the Resident's proposal with reference to Bcrar In¬ 
stated : 

‘‘What is the practical meaning of .sovereignly 
in the event of lease being perpetual and the land¬ 
lord or the sovereign hiving no voice in the 
.management nor even a right to share in future 
improvement much less a right to reversion.” 

So any talk about Berar being under the 
•sovereignty of Nizam is juristically, administratively or 
from any point of view, meaningless. 

It may be stated here that from the reforms m 
1920 the people of Berar make, through the Provincial 
Legislature, their own Laws as in any other British 
province^nd they are recognised by the Courts in the 
province and as such the will of the people of Berar, 
even according to the prevailing practice, could be said 
to he’ Sovereign. 

The recognition of the “claim" of the Nizam to 
“Sovereignty” over Berar, in the year of grace 1947 
in the sense that the political destinies of 40 lakhs of 


the politically advanced people, who inhabit this 
ancient land, will be entrusted to him and that the 
whole population will be transferred to him as chattels, 
will go down to history as oini of the greatest deals in 
the slave trade in the human lustory to be made by 
the British Government and it does not seem likely 
that the British Government will ever agree to do so. 

The question of the retrocession of Berar to the 
Nizam m any form will be found to be as dead a- 
dodo if wo examine the history of tin- effoit. In fact 
there were as mai-y as six efforts during the first seven 
years that followed the Treaty of 1853 and there were 
more than half a dozen efforts since then also and 
at eveiy succeeding Treaty but every time the Nizam 
i-i eeived i rebuff fiom the British Government. 

One of the main considerations that guided the 
British m rejecting the Nizam's plea for the retro- 
ce-sion ot Beiar even since the beginning was that 

"A thickly peopled territory (i.e., Berar) could 
not be tran.-lern-d from one system to another 
without a distil rear Ci in the most impoitaUt. 

rii cunt.-l.'ti ees of life being fell by eveiy class qf 
population. The matter in controversy here (retro- 
ce--ion of Beiar) is not dignity or revenue or any 
mat lei of personal enjoyment It is the control 
ovei tae live.- n--il propei'ln-s of two millions 
men. In dealing with int< rests of this magnitude. 
Hi- Alije-.y'- (iovrunn-iit nuisl necessarily by 
guided by i oi -nler.ition- of a more imperative 
chaiacter than the sentiments, however fticiidljn 
which tlu-v eiitii-tain towards unothei Government. 
---I Sew clary of Stuti's despatch to Govcrnmcn' () 't 
l'-ilia dated. 28-3-1878). 

In 1902 also Lord Gurzon ill hi- letter to tliP 
Se-itl'ii-v of State said that 

"The etTuit- of Parties to contract wue directed 
(a- one of the consideration-) to guaranteeing the 
population of Beiar a continuance of the conditions 
and standards under which they have attained t° 
a liiuh measure of prosperity.” 

We may also quote from Lon Curzon's Note 
about the Nizam's interview with him : 

"The Xizini desired to know whether u-.dc-r the 
new arrangement (19t*2 Agreement) he would be 
at liberty to ask at any futuic time for the. restora¬ 
tion of Brwr. 1 (Lord finzon) replied, ‘It would 
not be e-pen for Your Highness to make any such 
request.’ His Highness then a-ked whether under 
present conditions there was any chance of Bcrar 
being restored to him. Lord Cnrzmi said that there 
was nothing in the Treaties thai -ontemplated or 
gave Hydeiabad any claim to restoration. He could 
hold out no hope to His Highness th it, any 
Government in I h ( > future would be prepared to 
offer him te ms in which no previous Governments 
had acquiesced. His Highness then said that as he 
understood there was no chance of Berar being 
restored to him. if the present, arrangements were 
refused he had no hesitation in accepting the pro- 
posd. He had only so far refu-ed it bee-use lie had 
not realised that thele was no possibility of Berar 
being restored to him in the future." 

The contents of this Note were later confirmed hv 
the Nizam by a letter. 

‘ So even though the issue was sett Ic'd once for all, 
the present Prime Minister of the Nizam, eun-Her.- 
that he will be serving his master better by inking up 
this old quest on and flegging a dead horse. 

In order to give a decent look to his proposal the 
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Nizam even in 1923 in bis letter to the Governor* 
General, said : 

‘‘I am willing to concede to them (the Beraris) 
on restoration of the Province, a larger co-operation 
in the Administration than at present enjoyed any¬ 
where in British India. With this end in view, 1 
declare, that, should I succeed in the redemption 
of my province, I will insert, in the Instrument of 
Restoration or any other State Paper that may be 
drawn up. definite clauses of the conferment on 
Beraris of a constitution for a Responsible Govern¬ 
ment with absolute popular control, under a consti¬ 
tutional Governor appointed by me as my repre¬ 
sentative, of their internal affairs and complete 
autonomy in Administration, except in matters 
relating to British Government and my Army 
Department.” 

The proposal was rightly rejected both by the 
British Government ami the people of Beiar 
as the Beraris thought it a better proposition to be 
directly under the British as a “British Province” 
enjoying all the privileges of successive reforms in 
British India instead’of enjoying “responsible Govern¬ 
ment” under a lesser potentate, who himself enjoyed 
privileges at the sufferance of the higher suzerain 
power—the British. The Prime Minister of Hyderabad 
in his recent tour of Berar has sounded the opinion 
of the people of Berar on this old proposal with this 
retrograde addition that even the Prime Minister of 
Berar will be appointed by the Nizam. The organiza¬ 
tion of the All-Parties Benr Conference in April last 
and the unanimous expression of opinion by it that 
the people of Berar do not recognise oven Ihe technical 
and formal sovereignty of the Nizam over Berar, wn» 
the* immediate ic-artion to it. 

It is just likely that the situation that lias been 
created by the Cabinet Mission plan has again raised 
hope's in the heart of the Nizam on this dead issue. 
As every ipiestion can hive two sides, the other side 
of this question also may bp put. forth. The Cabinet 
Statement of May 16. stated in paragraph 14 that 

“Parrunountey can neither be retained bv the 
British Crown nor transferred to the new Govern¬ 
ment.” 

In the amplifying Statement Ihe Press Liuisoning 
Officer to the Cabinet. Mission stated : 

“This means that the rights of the States which 
flow from Ihe relationship to the Grown will no 
longer exist and that all the rights surrendered by 
the States to the Paramount Power will return to 
t.h e States. Political arrangements between the* 
States on the one hand and the British Crown on 
the other will thus be brought to an cud.” 

These and similar statements probably go to 
encourage the Nizam to revive the old demand regard¬ 
ing Berar. # 

But. we cannot forget thai, the British Government 
is committed to the position of treating Berar as a 
“British Province” to which as to all other British 
ludian citizens their Statement of May 16, 1946, was 
addressed and some solid rights were created in their 
favour as a British Province, Which Berar com¬ 
pletely was. .The Statement of March IS, 1946, by Mr. 
Attlee stated, “What form of Government is to re¬ 
place the present regime is for India to decide.” The 
Cabinet Statement stated that they “have accordingly 
decided that immediate arrangements should be made 
whereby Indians may decide future ; Constitution of 


India”, and they set up the Constituent Assembly to 
which they invited the Berar ropfesentatiyea to frame 
the Constitution of the British Province of which they 
are a part. Had the British Government believed that 
Berar was not part of the British India, they would 
not have done so. • 

But even assuming but not admitting* for a 
moment that the Nizam's technical or formal and 
nominal sovereignty over Berar Exists (even though 
for all practical purposes it is a British Province and 
the British Crown is the real Sovereign there), still it 
is assured in the Cabinet Statement that 

“They (the States) have at the same time 
assured us that the States are ready and willing 
to co-operate in the new development of India.” 
The amplifying Statement issued also stated “the 
Indian States fully share the general desire in the 
country for the immediate attainment by India oj 
her fall stature. The Princes’ consent to any 
changes that might rmeige would not unreasonably 
be withheld.” 

“The void will have to b c filled by the States 
entering into Federal relationship with the successor 
Government.'' 

“The British Government, will lend nurli assis¬ 
tance as may be necessary." 

So. if the Nizam could be said to have any 
nominal “Sown ignty ’ over Berar, the people oi 
Bevur cannot be bound to him by chains of external 
compulsion against their wish. Their desire to be free 
is already expressed by the All-Parties Berar Con¬ 
ference. If the British Government is committed to the 
grant of independence of the choice of the people to 
this British Province and if there is some Constitu¬ 
tional luw or difficulty in the case of Berar to grant, 
it to this Province then the only possible wav is to 
imrsuade the Nizam to grant a Charter of Indepen¬ 
dence to the people of Berar and incorporate it. m 
some State paper that may he found necessary or in 
Ihe Treaty with the Indian Union where the Beraris 
want to join. If the Nizam is genuine about, his inten¬ 
tion that he is willing to concede to the Beraris a 
Constitution with absolute popular control and com¬ 
plete autonomy and has no intention of reviving the 
Div no Right of Kings and making any personal gains 
for his house hut only wants to have the satisfaction 
that the people of Berar should have independence 
from him instead of the British, perhaps the Beraris 
may agree. 

The British Government has already stated : 

“If she (India) elects for independence, in our 
view she has a right to do so.” 

The people of Berar want to enjoy fruits of inde¬ 
pendence, as in any other British Provinces in, the 
future. They are already on the way to it by the above 
Statement and are in the midst of an attempt to frame 
their own Constitution based on full and complete 
independence .n the Constituent Assembly. If the 
‘Nizam wants to make a graceful use of his nominal 
Sovereignty according to current modern conceptions 
and put it to proper use, let him issue a Charter of 
Independence to the Berar people. They want Inde¬ 
pendence and Constitution based thereon. Whether the 
Charter comes from the British Government as it has 
done or from the Nizam it may not matter. The 
Beraris are secure in ihe .thought' that as Berar is a 
“British Province” today and as the British Govern¬ 
ment has asked them as such to eleeft jbr independence 
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and as they have expressed unequivocally for freedom, 
the British Government and all other democratic 
Foices in thfe oountry and in the world are behind 
them and w 11 see that the choice of freedom mude by 
the people will be enforced. 

Frankly however the Benris have no faith in the 
Declarations of the Nizam, as in the other parts ol 
his Dominions, he lias haidly taken steps to trans.'cr 
his sovereignty to the people and to introduce really 
a demociatic form of Government. In the same way his 
scheme refers to having “Governor” and “Prime 
Minister” in Beiar. In a future ConstiUition “Gover¬ 
nors” and “Prime Ministers’ of the Nizam’s concep¬ 
tion may be anachronisms and may have no place in 
Constitutions. In fart, there may be no Governors at 
all in future provincial republics. 


There is one more point to which a reference may 
be made. There has been for some years a demand 
amongst the Beraris that Berar should be a separate 
Administrative Unit, Such a demand at the present 
delicate time may not exactly be beneficial to the 
interests of Berar ard it may, on the contiary, serve the 
ends of the Nizam. An Independent Unit of four dis¬ 
tricts may not be able to support a modern adminis¬ 
tration. Any movement to separate Berar from the 
British province of Central Provinces will at this 
moment prove injurious to the interests of Berar. 
There is, however, no harm in separating it from 
Mahakoshal and forming the Province of Maha- 
vid-a-rblia by joining together all the Marathi-speaking 
tracts in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Historical research in India is still below par—not so 
much from the point of view of quality which is 
undoubtedly high in the case of Indian historians, as 
from the point of view of data so far unearthed and 
exploited. This is, of course, due to the fact that the 
quantity to be covered is as huge as 11m great Indian 
peninsula. The total available material for n re¬ 
construction of India's past, history is widely scattered 
all over the country from Kashmir in the mnth to 
(Jape Comorin in the south. A fair pari of i! might 
sfill be lying buried in the bowels of the earth ibelf. 
Some progress has certainly been made, but tin- work 
whjoh has still to be done is immense, though bv u f < 
means an impossible one. 

Bo far as archives are concerned, the task of dis¬ 
covering new material is complicated by the fact that 
of the records concerning India those in the English 
language and in the custody of the British Indian 
Government constitute only a small fraction of the 
whole, and that fraction touches only a late period, 
approximately from the coming of the Europeans m 
India. But even so far as the modern period is ern- 
cerned, extensive, parts of the country which did not 
come fully under British rule, or came under it rather 
late are more or less uncovered by the official rcc rd-. 
Immense quantities of records in such cases arc- -till 
in private possession or in the jealous custody if the 
Indian States. As for the periods previous to the 
advent of British rule, all the records which are m 
Indian or other Asiatic languages are likewise .-cattered 
and in private or princely possession. A vast mas- of 
records relating to India can only be had in countries 
outside India. All this makes the task of the historic 
extremely difficult and expensive. 

While archives form the most precious of our 
historical 4ata, it is necessary to remember that non¬ 
official records of which only a small part has si far 
boen discovered may be no leas vital than the official 
sources themselves. Private journals, diaries, corres¬ 
pondence, accounts and other seemingly unimportant 
family papers may. yield valuable information on 
obeenre points, and. fill, up the blanks in the records 


in Government possession. It is a pity that our country 
cannot boast, of a vast mass of such raw materials, 
but. the historians have not, yet fully utilised even « 
paw of what is still available in tlir po* cation <tf 
private individuals, families, states and religious 
institutions. It is high time that such materials should 
be brought to lig'.it and adequately utilised. How¬ 
soever aiduous the task, it must be undertaken both 
as a patriotic duty and as a service to the cause ol 
historical research. 

We are all aware of the manifold difficulties that 
a historian lias to face in finding access to the rich 
treasures lying hidden in private archives. Superstition, 
sentiment and a feeling of veneration which we can¬ 
not (>nsily disregard combine to prevent, private owners 
fiom laying open to the g.ize of the inquisitive 
InVorinn what, in their eyes constitute a sacred treasure. 
Yet we have to find access to there treasures by tael 
and petsuasion. and in conjunction with or with the 
assis'ancu of learned societies like the Indian Hi -lory 
Congress and the Indian Historical Records Commis¬ 
sion. Th<> co-operation of all Provincial Governments, 
states. Universities and historical bodies should be 
rfTcct'vely utilised in discovering -and preserving the 
i on-offieial materials of history. 

While a good deal of valuable spade-work in this 
direction has aready been done by the Indian Historical 
Records Commission and its Regional Survey Com¬ 
mittees. very little has be e n attempted in the Indian 
St iles, some of which possess a wealth of materials 
ur known in British India. The Indian princes have 
g()t to be persuaded to realise that their private 
archives are in fart, national assets, and, us such, they 
should not remain the sole monopoly of their deseen 
dants alone. Similarly, we have to appeal to the scions 
of historic families and to the custodians of religious 
institutions to throw open their private archives and 
vest them in the nation so as to make them available 
for purposes of historical investigations. 

After archives, archaeology is the next important 
factor on which a scientific rewriting of Indian hid ov.v 
will have to depend. In fact, archaeology is an in- 
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valuable aid to the correct interpretation of history, 
while the other countries’ archaeology deals more or 
Jess with pre-history, in India its contribution to the 
s:udy of ancient and even medieval periods is almost 
equally important. As an invaluable ally of history, 
aiehacology can throw light on obscure points ot 
history, and provide the legendary antiquity with a 
solid bedrock of fact, if there is any. The great ancient 
Indian ruler, Asoku, would still have remained a 
legendary figure but for the successful decipherment 
of the ancient sciipt of the Asokan inscriptions by 
Prinsep. Similarly, when we arc in a position to 
decipher the seals of Molien-jo-Daro, we shall have a 
i-oirer basis for judging the quality and extent of the 
Indus Valley Civilisation. 

The archaeologist’s spade has already unravelled 
a number of, problems of our country’s history, but 
the sites which still remain to be excavated are 
numerous, and until they are fully explored we cannot 
rebuild the entire history of our past. We are in nerd 
today of a large aimy of trained archaeologists who 
will unfold the forgotten treasures lying buried under 
the debris of our ancient cities and deserted sites. The 
Archaeological Department of the Government ol 
India has done invaluable work in discovering new 
data, but much more has yet to be done before wo 
can reconstruct the story of ancient and medieval 
India. 

In every pari of India there are scores of sites 
and mounds representing old cent res of various periods, 
and exploratory woik in such places is bound to yield 
a variety of antiques iike coins, inscriptions, grants, 
pottery, terra cot ( a. jewellery, etc., which will prove 
to be valuable aids to historical knowledge. Only by 
scientific excavation of the ancient si'es can the gaps 
of India’s past history be filled and an authentic 
sequence of historical and cultural stra'a be established 
both for the prehistoric and for the ancient, and 
medieval periods. It, is thus alone tka: we can hope to 
come across valuable raw materials regarding peii ds 
on which the lit era ty records may be extremely meagre 
or altogether non-existont. 

The services that epigraphy and numismatics have 
vet. to render to the political and cultural bi-tory ol 
India need no elaboration. Studies already made are 
of great value to the historian, but thp mass ol 
inscriptions and coins that are still found widespread 
over the whole country is immense. Similarly, art. 
treasures like paintings, sculp'ures, and architectural 
monumenls are another invaluable source of historical 
knowledge which has not yet been fully utilised. 
Anthropology and Ethnography. Mythology. Compara¬ 
tive Religion and Philology are the other vital sources 
of information which ean illumine thp dark pages ol 
our history. If we are in a position to discover data 
on the above lines, only then we can bridge the gaps 
which" Still remain in Indian history—-for i sample, the 
one that follows the Indus Valley Cb libation of the 
3rd and 4th millennia B. C. 

Literature is another source from which valuable 
historical data can be gleaned with profit. Though the 
number of historical works in Indiin literatures is 
comparatively small, impor’ant historical data can be 
deduced even from purely religious or literary texts. 
Though vale lble information has already bten 
obtained from such diverse literary sources, it is no 
exaggeration to state that much can yet be gleaned 
if a bend of scholar* devote their attention to a 


study of ancient and medieval literatures of all anas 
in and adjacent to India. 

So far as the history of medieval, and particular!}, 
modem periods are concerned, the material still unmed 
and lying sea tiered in such sources as revalue papers, 
settlement records* grants and Jarmans, akhbars, news¬ 
letters, periodicals, bukhars, newspapers 'and pamphlets 
is immense. No comprehensive, history can be' writlen 
without the help of such diverse sources. Family 
genealogies and shakavalis have also to be utilised for 
purposes of finding new data. There arc such gema- 
logies in the possession of historic families, and if a 
systematic search for these is made, valuable details 
can be gleaned from this source. 

That ihe work of discovery has boon taken up m 
right earnest by learned bodies is a fact which it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge. Meutiou must be made of 
the work already done by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Bharat Ilihasa Sansodhok M.tndal, the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, the Research Societies ot 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra and Karnalak, the Historical 
Societies of U.P., the 1Y. jab, Kmdh. Mali kosul a id 
Calcutta, the Kami upa Anu-andiiau Samiti. the 
B.uigiya Sahitya J’.irbhad, the Varendra Research 
Society, the Greater India Society, the Mahabndhi 
Society, the Indian Society of Oriental Art, the Indian 
Research Institute, the Ramakrishna Misrion Institute 
of (.uJture, the Venkateshwar Oriental Institute, the 
Numismatic Society, the Bharat Ilihasa Parisliad. the 
Indian History Congress, the His'oricul R< cor,Is Com¬ 
mission of the Government, of India and similar 
bodies. We know of many brilliant, and memorable 
examples of private enterprise in th e discovery of 
historical materials. To the labours of scholars lik S.r 
Jadunath Saikar, Rajwade, Sardesai, Dr. S. N. S n. 
and Parasnis we owe the discovery of va-t collect io a 
of records. The Oriental Public Lbr.ny at P.d a. 
famous for its collections of historical sources owes 
its inception to the remarkable seal of one m:r\ Khan 
Bahadur Kkudabak.sh, who has been aptly dosgnated 
as the. Indian ‘Bodley.’ 

What strikes a student of Indian history about 
the work of such societies or individuals is the fact 
that their investigations have been sometimes per-la¬ 
tent, often remittent, and not, infrequently iitet- 
mittent. Them has also been a lack of proper co¬ 
ordination and planning. There has also been soirc 
overlapping in certain eases. But. what has so far 1 eon 
done in respect of those records or materials which 
are available only outside India is in the nature of a 
mere beginning. A mass of still unused materials is 
preserved in the India Office, the British Mu-eum, 
the Public Records Office, London, in the archives at 
Lisbon, the Hague, and Paris, and also in the posses¬ 
sion of those families whose predecessors played some 
important part in the history of India. A co-ordinated 
soarch for records in foreign countries coupled with 
a well-planned scheme for the acquisition of rotograph 
or microfilm copies will go to open up a rioh source 
of Indian history which has been only supeificially 
tapped so far. 

The handicaps facing .the historian in India are, 
therefore, very great. He has to unearth materials that 
are widely scattered, and then has to preserve them 
from the ravages of climate and time. But, though the 
difficulties are manifold, they are not insuperable for 
those who study history as a science or,those who have 
to rewrite Indian history on really sound line*, 



'THE GREAT FREEZE-UPOF THE CENTURY 

Great Britain (January-March, 1947) 

Br Db. B. M. DAS, d.sc., tx.». 


When you go to Russia you take a great fur-coat; 
when you go to Lapland you buy an Eskimo suit; 
'when you go to Africa you pack a cotton suit and tola- 
topee ; but when you come to England you must take 





“Snow-bound" Newcastle 


all* these, and more. For, its 
climate is as capricious as its 
people. Even so, the hardy 
Britisher was scarcely prepared 
for the great frerac-up of 1947. 
We from India were still less so. 


25°F. At the same time blizzards dislocated bus 
sendees in Cumberland and Durham. But this was 
only a foretaste ; just the hors (Toevret. 

After two weeks of vacillating snow and gales, all 
k Britain froze up on the 24th Of 

January, when icy winds swept 
•across North England and heavy 
snow fell all along the South. 
The lowest temperature was still 
moderate—a mere 23°F or nine 
degrees of frost. The next night 
it was thirteen degrees of frost 
in many parts of the country. 
Kent, West Mailing, Felixtow, 
Southampton, Poitsmouth, and 
the Isle of Wight had about a 
foot of snow on that night. The 
worst had already come—so 
many thought. 

But February opened with a 
record that was already showing 
what was still in store. On 
February 2, the harbour at Killy- 
begs, County Donegal, froze for 
the first time in 35 years. It 
must be remembered that 
although likes, rivers, ponds, 
and pools often freeze up in 
Great Britain during the winter, 
the sea does not freeze. This 


After an unusually wet and 
cold summer everybody expected 
a mild winter. But it has been 
the worst 'winter of th e century. 
Snow, frost, gale and blizzard 
have separately, and at times all 
together, beat all records for 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
sea kept off the Nazi invaders 
successfully, but it failed to keep 
out the polar bear. 

The first test of what was . 
coming appeared in the first 
week of January, 1947, when 
snow, frost and gales provided 
a weather mix-up in most- ports 
of Britain. Icy gales held up 
coal ships in Northumberland ; 



two thousand people in Shet- • _ . . , . . T , _ 

lands were without bread for Tree buried in snow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

a titrie; parts, of the lake district were out is due to the lower freezing point of the 

off from supplies of, food and fuel; fishing was at a saline water which remains unaffected even at six 

standstill; and Warwickshire tillage of Honiley was degrees of frost, while fresh water freezes below 32°F. 

.the coldest spot in England, with a temperature* of Besides the large mass of the sea, the tides end wave* 
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prevent the sea from freezing even when the Adjacent ggrg ( including women and children, remained huddled 
land is covered with ice. But here we had a salt-water in the cold bus for over 12 hours. Snow-plotighs called 
harbour already frozen for the first time in 25 years. to help could make no impression on the huge enow- 
That, was only February 2nd. A false thaw drift in which the coach was embedded, 
appeared about this time and Scotland, Wales, London The blizzard soon spread to the north-west of 
and the South were having a hectic time dealing with England, where the town of Buxton in Derbyshire was 
thousands of frozen burst pipes and water mains. The completely cut off and many villages isolated. A train 
first marooned village to be rescued was the Exmoor trying to get out of Buxton goV snow-bound only a 
Village of Simonsbath, whcr e German prisoner of war m ;i e f rom Buxton and the passengers had to walk 

back home through deep drifts. 
Hundreds of offices and shop- 
workers were stranded at Buxton, 
while cars were buried and lorries 
and buses abandoned by their 
drives on the roads. 

Everything was in chaos for 
the next few days. Most of the 
collieries were thrown idle due 
to wagon hold-up by the snow. 
Snow-drifts 15 to 20 feet high 
were a common sight along all 
the roads leading out of North¬ 
umberland and Durham in the 
north-east of England. Almost 
all trains from King’s Cross, 
London to Leeds, Newcastle and 
Aberdeen, were at a standstill. 
In many of the high-lying farms 
sheep were buried in huge snow¬ 
drifts, and farmers had arduous 
hours trying to dig them out. 
By February 6, the plight of 
thousands of villages grew wore 0 , 

There is an iceberg effect about this drift—15 feet deep in parts on as more and more of them got 

Farley Moor near Matlock isolated and no food could get 

, , , , .. through to them, 

helped by British sold.crs fought through a 16-foot 
snow-drift to bring in a relief column with food, and 
to find that the villagers were down in their last loaf 
of bread. After being isolated by the snow-barrier for 
more than 8 days, they first saw new faces. 

February 3rd had arrived and the clock was set 
for blizzards the like of which has not been seen for 
over 100 years in many parts of the country. The 
blizzard started in the north-east of England (where 
the jWiiter first faced it) on the night of February 3, 
and bawled on for over 48 hours non-stop, reaching 
a gale force of 50 miles an hour and piling up snow 
all over the north-east. Hoad communications were 
cut and Durham, Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
isolated. More than 15 villages in the Peak district 
wore completely cut off by 15-foot snow-drifts. Tele¬ 
phone communications were cut by broken-down 
telephone cables. Many districts were without light 
as well. > 

Newcastle (the headquarters of the writer) was 
one of the worst hit aistriets in the North. Snow¬ 
ploughs, bull-dozers, salting vans, and an army of 
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An attempt to open the road to Otterbum: 
a snowplough goes into action 

The only solution was to parachute supplies to 
/snow-sweepers’ doing their best for the whole day these villages by planes. It looked simple enough. But 
could not restore communications to all parts of the flying under such atrocious conditions was not exactly 
town and many workers failed to reach their place of a joy-ride. Time after time the scouting planes tried 
work. No ships left the Tyne, for, there was blinding to take off, but in vain. Finally, a Halifax bomber got 
snow in a 50-m p.h.-gale that reduced visibility to zero, through to Staffordshire. It did get through ; but it 
Durham, which is-'18 miles from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, never came back. Eight died in the crash at Grindon 
employed more than 200 snow-ploughs to clear the Moor when the bomber crashed in sight of the cross 
blocked roads. Many trains leaving North remained placed on the snow to locate the villagers whom they 
snow-bound all night, and passengers stayed marooned had attempted to succour after being k cut off for ten 
and shivering till the morning. A bus pulling out of days. The supplies lay on the snow-charred loaves, 
York got stuck in the mom soon after. The 32 paesen* sugar bags split open, and tinned milk reduced to 
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cinders. All the occupants of the bomber were dead 
and the plane was a pile of burnt wreckage. 

Of the many human incidents during the week was 
the rescue of a new-born baby and the mother by 
neighbours and ambulance men in a life-and-death 
struggle in the Himethog mountains in Denbighshire. 
More than a hundred men tried to cut a road through 
the snow, whieh was as high as the telephone wires, 


and look back at the damage done, the cost incurred 
and matters to be put right. During the worst of-the 
snow-storms, it has been estimated that 4,000 men 
were employed for snow-clearing in each country and 
that it cost from £5,000 to £10,000 a day to keep the 
roads clear when they could be cleared at all. It must 
be realised that during the worst storms traffic in 
towns was never eompletely dislocated, and buses, 
trams, cabs and horse-drawn 
vehicles were doiug their rounds 
intermittently everyday. New¬ 
castle was perhaps the best orga¬ 
nised town in the snow-bound 
country in this respect. Thousands 
of tons of salt and cinders were 
spread on all its streets and snow 
cleared to make traffic possible. 
But it was another matter with 
trains. Many of them lay buried 
in different parts of the country 
for several days. Perhaps, the 
record is held by a goods train 
which was completely buried at 
Mallerstang near Kirby Stephen 
for 15 days and could be moved 
only after gangs had loaded 80 
trucks with snow off the lines! 
Of the L.N.E.R. routes fourteen 
were at. a standstill. 

What about the South ? London 
had by now experienced the 
longest continuous frost of the 
century--more than a month of 
sub-zero temperatures had been 



The heavy weight of snow on the roof of Scarborough Railway 
Station brought down part of the structure 


to reach Iho village. But the ambu¬ 
lance could not gel nearer than 
four miles from the farm. In the 
teclli of a blizzard they carried the; 
mother and the baby on a stretcher 
over snow-drifts and fields to the 
waiting ambulance. The stretcher 
was by now covered by a 12 -inch 
layer of snow, while moisture froze 
on the men’s eyebrows, hair, and 
faces. But in contrast to the plane 
tragedy this had the happy sequel 
of ‘both doing well.’ 

Throughout these operations, it 
must be stated, the Poles (and thero 
are 1,80,000 of them in this coun¬ 
try) and the German P.O.W.’s did 
a magnificent job in rescue and 
clearing operations. In many places 
the snow had frozen to ice and 
•more snow fallen on top. No 
snow-plough was of any use on 
these roads. The ice had to be „ , ,, „ , - 

broken by bulldozer, pick and axe before the recorded. The Midlands, Devon, Cotswolds, Norfolk 
snow could be removed. It is only by this human and Suffolk were all buried in deep snow and 
means tlfitt many of the villages ultimately got the ice. Road conditions were atrocious, and telephone an 
much-needed supplies after being cut off for more telegraph wires snapped like twigs under the weigh 
than two weeks Rescue parties, dressed in Arctic garb, of ice formed on them. The entire coastal sea 
marched in single file in the long treks through the along Kent was frozen, and all shipping practically 
snow to pome of th* starving villages. at a standstill. The worst feature, however, was the 

. Tilings abated a little by February 18. when we acute shortage of coal. The puny reserve of 7,«K).UUU 
saw' the sun for the first time in many weeks, and no tons was exhausted and no coal i wbe the soutn 
' more ’sribw feH. Everybody could po* take a,, breath due to transport conditions. No coal, no electricity, 



The blazing wreckage of the Halifax bomber which crashed on 
Grindon Moor, Staffordshire 
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no heating and no lighting was the order of the day. 
Factories and workshops were hard hit by the Govern¬ 
ment order of no electricity during a major part of thiB 
period. In a frantic effort to save the nation from dire 
calamity, the Labour Government had made drastic 
cuts in lighting, current consumption and use of coal 
and gas. Shivering families sat huddled without any 
heating arrangements at all. Offices, trade establish¬ 
ments, hotels and restaurants, factories and works— 
everywhere people carried on in candle-light. How 



Another feature of the frosen seas was the low 
temperatures obtained right down to the bottom of 
the eCa—which rarely happens except in the Arctio 
and the Antarctic circles. The research vessel Sir 
Lancelot returning to Lowestoft fishery station on the 
19th of February, reported a temperature of two 
degrees below zero almost tp the sea-bottom. The 
effect of this on young fish and eggs can he imagined. 
This great destruction of 1047 is bound to make itself 
felt on the fish-yield of 1950 and 1951, when this year 
class would normally have formed a major part of the 
fisheries then. Normally you may have ice on the sea, 
but the deeper layers seldom reach below freezing 
point and thus harbour the fish and the demersal eggs- 
A big reduction in fish population of the North Sea 
three or four years'from now, is therefore inevitable. 

What about temperatures on land ? A specimen 
minimum temperature' list for one day (February 24, 
1947) is given below, and compares well with those 
of Hudson Bay outpost in the Arctic and Graham’s 
Land in the Antarctic. The degrees of frost indicate 
the degrees Fahrenheit below the freezing point 
(32°F). 


This pole, at Mellor near Blackburn, was broken 
by the weight of ice on the wires. Telegrams 
were delayed 

could factories run without electricity 7 Well, the 
British may be muddlers—but they never say die. 
Borne wheels were kept moving by man-power. Every 
type of contraption from cycle-wheels to manual 
pedals were set up to make the wheels of the factory 
go around. Gills, boys, women and men pedalled their 
way to production. They knew that without produc¬ 
tion there, is no export., and without exports Britain 
cannot get^ the imports of food and raw materials 
which are its life-blood. And so, in spite of the spate 
of attacks on Government for having allowed the 
natipn to reach the verge of a crisis—they carried on. 
Twists typed by candle-light and Lords and Peers had 
to submit to the same cold and darkness as the humble 
factory worker. 

Yes, London was cold indeed. Transport on land 
had already been dislocated ; and then no ships could 
leave the north with the vital coal that it needed. 
Many ships which were already out at sea were driven 
fey the blizsards on to rocks on the coasts, since visi¬ 
bility Was usually zero. The photograph taken by the 
writer of a wrecked Greek ship at fullercoats, North¬ 
umberland, should give a good idea of what happened. 
Not only was shipping held by* blinding snow-storms 
icy gales, but for the first, time in living memory 
1 the North Sea froze up in n!»ces and great ice-fields 
were drifting gradually towards the English cofsts. 
To have frozen harbours Was bad enough, but to have 
icebergs near England was history. Never before have 
such great ice-fields, existed near the English coasts. 
As the ice-fields neared the coast, they broke up into 
giant, floes, some of which were six to seven feet above 
sea-level. This really means icebergs, the size of 40 feet 
or more, as only one-eeveafh of the ice remains above 


Luton 

Bitteswoll, Leicester 

Thame (Oxon) - 

Chorley Wood (Herts) 

Tonbridge 

Sheffield 

Chester 

Leeds 

Newcastle and Durham 
Kensington 


42 degrees of frost 

41 ,, „ „ 

35 „ „ „ 

35 ,, „ ,, 

29 „ „ „ 

26 » it ii 

26 » » it 

22 „ ,i „ 

17 it ii ii 

Id ii ii ii 



Clearing the road at Buxton by a snow-plough 

New conditions bring new experiments." L.MB. 
engineers experimented with a machine on jet pro¬ 
pulsion lines for snow-clearance. The device was first 
tried out in the Derby area to clear the railways. The 
jet engines, one or two as the need may be, were 
mounted on trucks or tanks and the jets worked 
forward instead of backward as in planes. It was found 
extremely efficient in removing snow from the lines 
by the 1,000 m.p.h. blast each jet creates. But this also 
created so much heat that there was'a danger to 
signalling and other permanent railway equipment. It 
had, therefore, to be used extremely cautiously end 
nnlv in oft lann* of the Wnsti Otherwise, the exoeri- 
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stest vu a success and cleared many a block on the mon sight in every street, alley and siding, and tidy 
railways. tots could be seen tearing down an incline with a.war- 

But the coldest winter in living memory had its cry matched only by that of Red Indians. Finally, 
lighter and brighter sides. PhrnBes reminding one of sliding was % common experiment to prove the law of 
the Arctic became current. It was quite a joke asking gravity over and over again, Prim prima-downm, 
one policeman the way to Hudson Bay outpost, and downed in furs and Know-boots, did down at every turn 

of the glassy iced pavements and 
rested awhile on their bottoms 
before resuming their dignified 
bearing. Many learn I for the first 
time that they had a coccyx or 
tail ! All these sports do make 
one warm ; but some wore not 
warm enough. To beat the cold 
they started the National Cross¬ 
country Championships in the 
.-now and the ice. 

The lighter side of train 
journeys was the oft-repeated 
“perhaps" and “I do not know" 
by the usually “know-all” rail¬ 
way officials—as all long-distance 
trains were either late or got 
snow-bound and never reached 
their destinations. The arrival 
indicators at the stat'ong bore 
sign* as “Glasgow train 720 mins, 
late” and “Liverpool train 670 
mins, late.” Seriously and with- 

The start of the senior championship at A rs ley, Hertfordshire > r <»>y ™ilway officials talked 

* of not what time the tram left, 

another the location of the 
nearest ‘igloo’ during a blizzard ; 
while Eskimo clothing was uni¬ 
versally appreciated. W hen bot¬ 
tles of beer froze, they were not. 
thawed nut, but merely "exposed' 
by peeling the glass skin of the 
beer! You would not then drink 
beer but. only wick it like ‘ices.’ 

Tiien, one wonders if Schiaparelli 
could have designed a greater 
variety of feminine head-dress 
that came to be used during the 
cold wave. Every stage from the 
Eskimo cap and Russian Imlak- 
lava. to the turban and head-shawl 
of the East, could be discerned. 

Skiing, skating, toboganning 
and sVding, all got into their 
own. The Scottish, the Lake Dis¬ 
trict and the Northumberland 
skiing clubs had .magnificent 
skiing conditions unrivalled by 
any in Switzerland. They held 
cup-competitions and meets aDd 
did a great deal to revive the 
sport in England. Skating was 
indulged in by young and old 
5 alike. The frozen harbours, rivets, 

■ lakes. ^Solids and pools, all formed centres of skating but on what day it would leave. People enquiring 
activity and merriment. The Serpentine in London and in London about when the Edinburgh train would 
the Frozen Thames became the site of activities remind- be in, Were told, "If the train only ieit today, come 
ing one of the Gay Nintees. It might be a coincidence back again tomorrow.” 

that Daphfoe Walker (British) was runeer-up in the By the end of February, all thought the worst waB 
World Skating Championship held in the continent, over at long last. The weather ministry announced tha 
bat the succegs was directly taken up by skating advance of General Thaw from the South and we all 
- ..enthusiasts all over England. Tobogganing was a com- hailed March as synonymous with spring. But. thifl 



Wailing for th? start of a race arranged by the. Lake District Ski 
Club on the slopes of Helvrllyn 
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General Thaw failed us aa ignominiously as many 
Generals have &o often done in the last War. Thaw 
started alright st the South of England, but taking a 
look at the mass of ice and. snow it had t© melt over 
Great Britain, he quietly turned tail and fled to the 
Continent. Yes, instead of the promised General Thaw, 
by March 8, wc realised we were in for still worse 
snow and ice. Tiie few hours" sunshine in the first week 
of March could make no impression on the masses of 
ice and snow which lay in drifts up to 30 feet deep 
all over the country. A belt of snow had slowly but 
surely spread again across the midlands cutting road 
communications between Northern and Southern 
England. Oxford was virtually cut off from London. 
Hotels, all over Midlands, were filled with stranded 
travellers who had left their buses and cars buried in 
the snow. Northampton was completely cut off from 
the North. 

On Wednesday, the 12th of March, came the worst 
blizzard of the season in the North. With a gale force, 
the snow came blindingly down for over 24 hours. 
The snow, driven horizontally by the gale, played 
havoc with transport, men and materials. It caused 
the worst transport hold-up of the winter in New¬ 
castle. Durham, Gateshead and a number of other 
North towns. Eighteen trams got marooned in New¬ 
castle alone. Tlie transport department's entire slock 
of salt was used up in trying to dislodge the stuck-up 
transport. Passengers from London could not get 
through to Edinburgh and bad to wait in L.N.E.R. 
sidings for the best part of the day. The Neweastle- 
Snotland and Newcastle-Carlisle roads were completely 
blocked. Many offices and shops closed early to allow 
workers to reach home, as many had to walk to the 
suburbs of the town. It took two days for the bull¬ 
dozers and snow-ploughs to restore normal communica¬ 
tions inside towns. 

A list of blocked lines on the 14th of Minch would 
be of interest: 


Newcastle-Ncwbiggin 
Newcastle-Southshields 
Ne wcastle-M idd 1 esborou gh 
ilhevington-Amble 
Ilepseott,-Morpeth 
A lnwi ek-Col dstream 
Tweedsmoulh-Ooldstream 
Ferry hill-West Hartlepool 
Neweastle-Carlisle 


Cnnsett-Birtley 
Oonsett.-Durhara 
Sunderland-Shields 
North Yorks-Clevelund 
Darling ton-Fawcett 
Middlt'sborough-Brotfon 
Scarborough-Whitby 
Rowley-W asker 


By March 15, conditions in the North were chaotic. 
Almost all the roads from England to Scotland were 
impassable, while England itself was split up into a 
northern and southern part without intercommunica¬ 
tions. This was enhanced by the beginning of the un¬ 
precedented devastating floods in thq south which 
came in the wake of the thaw. Traffic conditions are 
said to be worse than anything experienced during the 
Ijast 100 years. Damage was not restricted to roads 
and railways alone. Many houses- collapsed under the 
Weight of snow and ice covering them. The main roof 
of the Scarborough Railway Station was brought 
down. The worst, hit were villages in Wales, the 
Midlands. North of England, and Scotland. Typical 
6f the hardships of the villagers, besides the human 
dramas enacted, comes the storv of three villages, 
Huntsworth, Townsfield and Ratrishaw m North 
Durham. The 160 people residing in these villages were 
cut off, by banks of snow 18 feet high, from the Test 


of the country for an unbroken period of six weeks. 
There was no bread in the villages for nine days, no 
meat for fourteen days, and little coal or paraffin for 
cooking or lighting, no medicines and no mail. But 
the wonder is they have all come out of it alive ! Has 
not man conquered the North Pole and the South Pole 
after all ? , 

Today, on the 22nd of March, 1947, the thaw has 
at lafit set in earnest in the North. For the first time 
in two months, the thermometer has shown a minimum 
above freezing point. For two months Arctic weather 
has been on us. For two months snow, ice, frost and 
blizzard have never left us. For two months there has 
been chaos in Great Britain—socially, economically, 
politically and morally. 



Volunteers, wearing warm headgear and Arctic 
clothing, ready to start off on the long trek 
through the snow from Sinderhope with food 
parcels to isolated AUexiheads 

Social life has been practically at a standstill 
during those two months. Who would like to be out 
of doors in the £«ndra-like country facing blizzards at 
50 miles per hour ? People got double-pneumonia ; 
they may have got triple, if one existed. Our actiiities 
were therefore sadly confined from home to places of 
work and back. That was enough of an ordeal for one 
day. Suppose you went out of your gate on the street 
pavement and made for the bus stand. First, you would 
have to walk on a narrow sheet of ice above five feet 
of snow. Tiiis ice-path has been made by pedestrians, 
for, when snow is compressed, it turned to ice at sub¬ 
zero temperatures. You balance yourself as if on a 
tight rope. Why ? Because,, if you step out of the 
narrow glassy path, you step into soft snow and may 
pass through it until only your head was above the 
snow. But, say, finally you have managed to reach the 
bus stand, you may have to wait 10 mins., 20 mins., or 
even half an hour for your bus to arrive. And standing 
for half an hour in an arctic blizzard with snow turning 
into icicles on your eyelashes and brows is not a very 
pleasant experience. And as you have already done 
this twice, to and back from work, you say ‘no more' 
of this nonsense’ and stay at home. 

Economically, the past two months’ arctic condi¬ 
tions have brought England to the verge of collapse. 
No coal, no power, no light, no gas, no factory work, 
no manufactures to export, and thu% no import off 
the vital food and stuff on which England lives. ‘It 
has been the worst industrial crisis since the industrial. 
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evolution. The economic crisis would not have affected Greece, Turkey and other countriea has already 
the country as much as it ha#, if normal weather resulted in an American bid for Continental aupfe- 
oonditiona prevailed. The British may have, in spite macy. 

of their proverbial bungling, pulled through easily. Morally, one expects intense colds to freese up 
But the picture now appears dark if not hopeless, morals to a non-moral condition. Not so in Great 
With wheat, cereals, com, bread, meat,. butter, fats, Britain. The number of murders, robberies, burglaries 
sugar, faiits and nuts, all rationed, the plight becomes and thefts have increased alarmingly There have been 
more perilous as shortages appear in meat, fish, pota- 50,000 divorces during the last quarter and another 
toee and even vegetables. How the cold wave has hit 50,000 are awaiting the event eagerly. The numhe- of 
the economy of the country may be surmised when unofficial strike* without consulting the T. U. C. have 
it is divulged that £15,000,000 Jess exports left the been phenomenal ; private enterprise is raving at 
country in February than in January 1947. Thousands nationalisation ; manpower has failed production by 
of sheep all over the country have been killed bv absenteeism. All these and more have been enacted, 
crows and foxes ! Starved crows roved the countryside The overall picture has been well-depicted by Moon 
in flocks in search of stranded sheep in the snow and jjj j, js famous cartoon, 
pecked off their eyes and tongues I MaJiy a farmer 
has been ruined by this unusual pest. The total finan¬ 
cial loss to sheep-farmers will amount to several 
million pounds. Add to this the loss of callle duo to 
shortage of fodder and you have an inevitable serious 
effect on supplies of meat during the rest of the year. 

Then as a result of the bitter winter, cereals were sown 
in some 500,000 acres fewer than expected, and perhaps 
one-fourth of these cro[is seems to have bpen .-eriou-ly 
damaged or lost. Cultivation and sowing can usually 
progress again in Fcbruaiy and early March. Nothing 
of the kind has been possible this year. To cultivate 
and sow 6,000,000 acres of tillable land in Great 
Britain, between now and the end of April, appears an 
impassibility. This record of delay in sowing is bound 
to tell on the economy of the country. Add to this the 
immense drain on capital fur snow-rleaiancp alone. 

•it has been estimated that between January 20 and 
March 20, each large town in England has spent about 
£100,000 on merely keeping the local roads open. 

Much more has been spent on cross-country com¬ 
munications. • .» J 

Politically, the results have been must far-reaching. _ _ r 

Never in recent years have there been such uproarious Grout Britain appears to the writer to be one of 
scenes as the House of Commons has lately witnessed, general unpreparednoss for such a contingency. The 

The acute shortage of coal and power, cirtainly British were as ill-prepared for the freeze-up as they 

severely aggravated by the unexpected great frecz. -up, were to fight the Nazis in 1940. No large-scale means 

gave the Conservative Party their lives’ chance to and methods to deal with such immense masses of 

make a case against the Labour Government. And snow and ice existed. Canada, which certainly had a 
they did not, mince words either. Shinwell appears to worse winter than Great, Britain, had neither paralysis 
have become a household abuse and Strachry an ini- of transport, nor stoppage of production. The Canadian 
potent muddler. It is surprising how the Labour giant snow-blowers operated by 240 h.p. Diesel 
Government has survived the onslaught of the engines are unknown in Britain; hydraulic street 
opposition, in spile of Churchill making the best out ploughs are negligible in numbers ; while the rotary 
of this windfall weather, and moving a vote of no- railway snow-plough to keep trains moving should have 
confidence. History will record January-March, 1947, been able to keep railways clear through the worst of 
as the worst God-forsaken testing period that the the winter—if one was available. Britain still uses 
Labour Government ever had or shall have to ordure, primitive methods of snow-clearing, which may work 
The biggest Government defeat in Lords (by 119 votes well during normal winters, but are of little use 
to 30) since it took office has already taken place. In against masses of snow 15 to 20 feet deep. Three 
the international aspect Britain has been compelled to operations are expensive even in Canada ; but they 
withdraw more and more of soldiers from all quarters are not one-tenth os expensive as letting the country 
abroad, and increase man-power at home. The proposed he paralysed by snow-falls or freeze-ups. In so far 
withdrawal from Greece on the last day of March, Britain has learnt yet another of the many lessons she 
1947, as well the stoppage of further monetary help to has still to learn. 

-Si 



A Valentine Lank, lilted with two aeroplane 
jet engines, clearing the road to a coalfield in 
Leicestershire 


The geneial impression of the great freozc-im in 


ART-OUWS OF THE PUNJAB 

t t 

Bt 'MUSAVUt’ 

Tams is probably no cleverer artisan in India than the Tile Indian potters, had a knack of combining 
Punjabi who with the most primitive of tools turns colours laid under the glaze wjjh a tint imparted with 
out wonderfully artistic and beautiful articles of every the glaze itself. Thus a turquoise glaze will be found 
description. Perhaps even today the Punjab is famous superimposed upon a dark blue decoration, or a green 
as one of the biggest centres of art-crafts in India. It arabesque will be overlaid with a pale brown glaze, 
is already a highly developed industrial and com- The art of pottery started some thousands of years 
mercial centre and its trade and industry attracts ago. In the Punjab, the pottery has been an institution 
everyone. for ages past. Every village has its own potter and in 



A Miaakari worker 

Though many other articles of use and adornment 
are manufactured in the Punjab, the Turquoise 
Pottery, Minakari, Pile Carpets and Camel Leather 
Industry are the most popular crafts. 

TllBQtJOISE PoTTEKV 

The Turquoise Pottoty is quite famous now. In 
its early stages this kind of pottery was simply dcco- 


Turquoise pottery 

almost every home one finds earthenware made of 
day. The fine turquoise pottery of the Punjab is not 
only used locally but also exported to several foreign 
countries. , j 

Minakahi * 

Although the Minakari is found all over the 
world it is manufactured on a large scale in the 
Punjab. We have seen a good many different designs 



, A po'ter at work. Artistic pottery is one of the 

A Punjabi artist at work oldest crafts of the Punjab + 


rated with incised lines, but when the glaze wa« &nd patterns skilfully made by the wonderful hands of 

adopted and the ware began to assume a more punjabi craftsmen. This wonderful handicraft is multi* 

ornamental character, colours were introduced and pii 6 d to the highest peak of the** industry carqpr. 

later improved upon. When others came to know this air pf Minakari, they - 
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80<m began to learn, it and after doing, so, came in close 
competition and reduced it to normal. 

Minakari (art of enamelling) is the most famous 
and expensive of all the industries of India. It should 
be described as an art of colouring on metal surface, 
such as gold add silver-made articles. This art was 
brought from Kabul and in the ancient times it was 
used on the armour, swords and shields, fee decoration. 

** * 

. Pile Cabpbts 

The Punjab is often spoken of as bavin* an in¬ 
digenous carpet industry, or at all events one which 
dates prior to the introduction of the Persian craft. 
The household industry of the Punjab, as charac'erised 
by names of tools, designs, and method- of weaving, 
are clearly of Persian origin. 

There are three types of fabric* : the (lurries, 
rugs of cotton pile, and the rugs of woollen pile. The 
weavers are Muslims, who claim to have comae from 
Persia, They dye their own materials. Thp principal 
colours are green, blue and red. 

The materials used for mgs come from goats, 
shrep ar.d camels. To a more limited extent silk i»nd 
cotton are being used. Of more frequent use is the 
camel hair which grows close to the skin beneath the 
long hair. This in older animnls is coarse and dark, 
but that taken from young ones is finer and lighter. 

Camel Leather Industry 
From time immemorial the Punjab has also ueen 
famous for its camel leather industry, especially 
because of (he work done on these articles. These 


leather articles as compared with the glass are neither 
damaged by rain-water nor breakable. A camel leather 
article wears for long if necessary care is provided. 

•v 



Making wooden combs 

These catnei leather lamp-shack.- and vases arc 
found in many place® but are manufactured on a large 
scale in the Punjab. The traditional art done on theae 
articles is culled Nakaiihi. 

The height of the vases is about, six feet, and these 
are specially meant for the places of Nawabs and 
Maharajas. From £be time this art has a vogue, speci¬ 
mens of these have been put in exhibitions and 
museum's all over the world. 

0:- 


PANDIT SUKHLAL SANGHAVI 
An Appreciation 

Mahamohoi-m.hya B1DHUSEKHARA RA8TR1 


Pandit Shri Spkhlalji Sanghavi is one of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars in India, of whom everyone should 
feel proud not onlv in this country but also abroad. 
He was born in 1880 A D. at Limbli near Wadhwan 
(Kathiawad). His education began, a* usual, in & 
school m. which he read only Gujarati up to the 7th 
class, VnfSrttoately, however, owing to a virulent 
type of small-pox he lost his eyes being completely 
blind at the age of sixteen. But nobody then could 
have the icmotest idea that this boy was destined to 
become,* great Sanskrit savant in our country. Indeed, 
though he was deprived of his Mamm-Chnlcxhux 
‘fleshy eye’, he was destined to lie a Pivjna-Chnlshvs 
‘havirg Hie eyes of wisdom’ of the highest clu«<. In 
fact, his real education began after his- unfortunate 
blindness, when he had to depend completely on his 
reader. From the' very beginning h e had a genuine 
love for Sanskrit and Philosophy. Fiom Kntluawad 
hp came to Benares. There he studied Nyfty t under 
the laid Mm. Pandit Vamacharanu Bhattucharya whom 
I am proud to call a mtirtha (fellow-student) of 
mine under t|m late Mm. Pandit KuilasachandTa 
Bhattaehaiya. For hi* study he had to travel also t<» 
Mithifa Where hc f read. under several teachers, the 
most prominent of whom wa?-Mm. Pandit. Balakrishna 
MfijiBti Here a shfort w Ms life happened which 

' tv •• 


for its interest ingness may be recounted. His pecuniary 
condition was not good, and it is well-known how a 
.Sanskrit, student lives in the house of his teacher. He 
had a sweater on his body which his poor Samkrit 
teacher saw and praised. Pandit Sukhlalji offered it to 
him next day without thinking as to how he could 
pass the severe winter of Mithila. And what he did ? 
He passed the cold nights spreading over him a few 
bundles of straw covering them with a worn-out rug. 
In his student life he did not take more than Rupees 
2 or 3 a month for his board. Such was his vow. From 
Mithila he came back to Benares, and here for some 
years he studied different branches of Sanskrit 
philosophy and literature for which he devoted all his 
time day and night., and thus acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature as a whole, master¬ 
ing most difficult Works in it. 

By religion he is a Jain a, and naturally he studied 
Jaina, Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures embracing all 
tlicir different branches. On Jrinism there is none who 
can be considered his rival. 

From Benares lie eume back to Gujarat,. But 
before coming there he hjel passed some time in Agra 
being engaged in editing, with Hindi translation and 
annotatapa as well ns his own valuible introductions, 
some highly interesting religious and philosophical 
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books, such as Pancha-Pratikra/mana, the first four 
Karma-Gi an t has, Yogadanana and Yogavim&ka. I® 
Gujarat, he was appointed a Professor of Indian 
Philosophy in the Puratattvamandira of the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha or the National University established by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The specially notable work he .was 
engaged- in there waa the edition of the big work 
covering not less than 900 pages with various valuable 
and useful indices and appendices of AbhayadevaV 
commentsty on the Sanmatitarka of Siddbasena Diva- 
kara, the first author of Logic in Jainism. Here it 
should be mentioned that Pandit Sukhlalji in this 
great work was assisted by Pandit Beehardas 
Doshi of Guja'ftt, a renowned Sanskrit, and Prakrit 
scholar and author. This work is. in five volume* and 
not less than ton years he devoted in editing this. As 
already stated he is a blind man, aud it is surpri-ing 
to note that he undertook the work and finished it 
very creditably with his learned and precious notes 
showing his profound scholarship in every line. It will 
be interesting to note as to how a blind man ns he 
was could edit, such a book just as oin reasonably 
be expected from a modem scholar conversant with 
scientific method of editing. He sits in his study 
surrounded by a number of his pupils or co-workers 
each with a manuscript in hand and he asks each of 
them to read out the variants one after another, he 
himself thinking over them deeply in order to choose 
the best rending that o*n be put in the body, other 
readings being relegated to the foot-notes. In editing 
the book be’has done the most valuable and at the 
same time difficult, work. In this work he had to work 
and labour day and night and so h e was obliged to 
take perfect rest for sotae time. 

As a Naisthika Brahmacharin (a ‘life-long celibate’ 
as be is) his necessities of life ar e naturally very few 
and he does not, care to earn much, being satisfied as 
an ideal scholar with whatever he earns. From his 
honorarium or remuneration he maintains one or two 
assistants to help him in his work. 

From Gujarat be came to Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity in 1838,- being appointed there as the Professor of 
Jain Philosophy and retired voluntarily from 
service in 1944. During this time he wrote and edited 
a number of valuable works in Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Gujarati. His commentary and translation work both 
in Gujaiati and Hindi of the TattvarLhamlra, which 
is widely studied in Jainism, by Unmsvati who is 
considered to have been the first Sanskrit writer in 
Jainism, are most important for those who desi e lo 
understand the real significance of the text in clear 
and lucid language olueidrting all the knotty points 
in the work. The introductions to his editions of the 
Jnanabindu and Ptamammimamsa . aro real contribu¬ 
tions to Sanskrit logical works. His elaborate com¬ 
mentary in Gujarati on the Banmatitarka already re- 
‘erred to oan be written only by a. than of his calibre. 

His edition of Tallvopai/laVantnha of Jayarasi 
Bhatta in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries deserves to 
be,specially mentioned as it is tb systematic work 
spin the Charvaka po nt of view Refuting all the 
JJfierent Indian philosophical systems. The Hetubindu 
a one oMho most valudfk works on Buddhist logic 
sy Dharmakitti and there is' a commentary on it By 
Areata. There are Tibetan translations of these two 
(forks. The Sanskrit of this tiiku is being edited by 
Pab:Si$ji in the G. 0. S. and this edition will contain 
dso SwSi^wib-rifco of Durveka Misra on it. The manus¬ 


cript of the mib-tika was secured from some, photo¬ 
graphs taken by MahapandiU Rahula Sankrityayana 
in Tibet, which are preserved in the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. ■ ■ 

Pandit Siikblalji is respected in learned society 
not only as a profound Sanskrit scholar but , also as a 
man of character. He isiree frpm all sorts of dogmat¬ 
ism or sectarianism. His thoughts are not bound by 
any narrowness as he always is used*to view ...things in 
historical perspective following strictly pure reason 
and rationalism. It is for this that he is respected 
much more among the non-Jainas than by his ortho¬ 
dox co-religionists. For his liberal views he is some¬ 
times called by them as a heretic even in abusive 
words. But as a true scholar he is not moved by it. 



Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi 

For instance, one of his latest monograms entitled 
NirgranthaSampradaya in Hindi may be refereed to. 
It deals with 'the customs and practices of Jains, 
monks giving comparative views as found in anci nt 
Buddhist and Brahmanical works. Among other things 
he has discussed hero, the practice..rtf meat-eating 
among the Jaiaa monks. Being himself a Jaina cer¬ 
tainly it is no mean courage to assert^.that the Jaina 
monks once used to take meat in exceptional cases. 
It may be mentioned en passant that in this respect 
the only parallel to Panditji is .Muni Jinavjjayaji, a 
prominent figure in Gujarat and Bombay in connec¬ 
tion with the organisation of educational institutions. 
.And if my information is correct, ere long „ we 
are going to hgve a full-fledged University after . the 
hallowed memory of the great MiSflrana fratap Sinha 
in Udaipur which is his feirth-plaw. I am glad’ to 
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npte in this connection that the original aoheme of 
thie noble and invaluable work emanated from our 
celebrated countryman Shri Kanaiyalal Munahi of 
Bombay through Jinavijayaji who was a eon. of a 
well-to-do Rajput Sardar and left fata native 
land of Udaipur at the young age of nine or ten 
and travelled widely in the country observing the 
vowa of a Jaina monk strictly, having been influenced 
by a Jaina monk. If my information that he goes back 
there in order to organise the proposed University 
•turns to be true it can be said that he is returning to 
Udaipur as if to make the atonement of his injustice 
to his mother whom be so cruelly left against her 
wish. ' 

- :0 


I can in no way conclude this brief appreciation 
without mentioning one thing which I consider to be 
the moat outstanding trait of hie character. He does 
not pay so much heed even to his studies as to the 
thoughts of the all-round well-be.ng of his pupils. Ha 
is not satisfied with the superficial knowledge of his 
students but always insists on their acquiring 
thoroughness of the subject, himself helping them as 
far as possible in every way, even arranging for 
pecuniary help. Pandit SukhlaJji is not a Sadhu for¬ 
mally renouncing the world, but truly speaking he is 
a real Sadhu. He has no home to live in. Yet he 
does not feel any inconvenience as he is a wclc me 
talest. whet ever he goes. 


A LITERARY PARTNERSHIP 

By KATHARINE MOORE 

The friendship between Addison and Steele resulted in ventured to tell the Town that the?' were a parcel of 
one of the most successful partnerships in literature, fops, fools and coquettes, but in such a manner as 
Each did their best work in collaboration, for e.ch even pleased them and made them more thin half 
was the complement of the other. Addison, reserved, inclined to believe that lie spoke the truth.’’ 
cautious and fastidious, was inspired by Steele’s warmth 
and vitality, while Steele’s restless improvidence was 
checked by his veneration for his friend and mentor. 

They met first at school, one arriving, a penniless 
orphan from Dublin, dependent on charity, t hr other 
from the respectable security of an English Deanery. 

•They shared their youth together at Charterhouse 
School and Oxford University, and then their paths 
diverged for a time. Addison went abroad to study 
diplomacy and Steele (as he says of himself) “mounted 
a war hoise with a great sword in my baud and 
planted myself behind King William III miai st 
Louis XIV.” 

At the, opening of the 18th century, pasty feeling 
in England was violent and bitter. Addison and S:eele 
were life-long Whigs (Parliamentary Progressive), but 
Addison’s career was cautious and successful. Whin 
the Whigs were in power, he wrote a poem on the 
battle of Blenheim and was made Secretary of State. 

Steele, on the other hand, often jeopardized his 
interest by rashness. “1 am in a thousand troubles for 
poor Dick,” Writes Addison, ‘ and wish that his zeal 
for the publi^may not bo ruinous to himself." 

The Tatler 

Their first bid for literary fame was on the stage. 

It was unsuccessful. Addison wrote a poor musical 
comedy and Steele three plays “damned for their 
piety." Later, however, Addison made a popular hit 
with a tragedy, Cato. It is now fo;gotten. But 
meanwhile Steele had found his true medium, and in 
1706, there appeared the first number of The Tatler 
by “Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” 

The Tatler appeared three times a week at the 
cost of oni"*penny, and was an immense success. We, 
who are snowed under by popular periodicals, find it 
hard to imagine the sensation oaused by a paper deal¬ 
ing. for .the first time, with entertainment as well as 
news. But The Toiler ^aimed at reforming at" well as, 
pleasing* gnd was "especially concerned with the 
fashionable vices of gambling and duelling. John day 
of Btfaxtit Optra .fame writes that “Biokerstaff 



The portra t of Joseph Addison 
By Kneller 

The design of The Taller was wholly Steele’s. He 
borrowed only the pseudonym “Bickerstaff." which 
Swift had already made popular. But, soon after it 
started Addison offered his help, “which," .says Steele, 
“it would have been barbarous to have denied to one 
with whom he has lived in an intimacy from childhood, 
considering the great ease with which he is able to 
dispatch the. most entertaining pieces of this nature, 
and through him it was raised to a greater thing than 
X intended it,” 
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i This is gensrOus but just. The inspiration in the 
partnership came from Steele, the polish from Addison. 
The emotion also was supplied by Steele. He could net 
finish Paper 114, -which deals with the death of tweet 
Jenny, and overcome with grief he handed it to 
Addison who supplied a cold conclusion. 

* Joint Work 

Even'their method of composition was sharply 
contrasted. Steele wrote anyhow and anywhere, always 
in a huny—at the coffee house, in his bed. Addison 
polished and perfected in seclusion and at leisure. As 
a result Addison’s prose is nearly always superior to 
Steele’s. Yet it is Steele Vho sometimes hits off an 
unforgettable phrase—“to love her is a liberal educa¬ 
tion." ; 



' The portrait of Richard Steele 
By Kneffer 

'lb 1711, Steele got into trouble politically, and 
The Toiler came to an abrupt end. Its mourning was 
hardly done, however, before the non-politkal 
Spectator took its place. This was mow close a colla¬ 
boration. Early in their friendship Steele had wished 
to publish a joint work to be called “The Monument’’ 
in memory of - their friendship. The Spectator is that 
Monument. 

For two years the friends produced a daily paper, 
amusing, lively and wise. It is concerned with the 
observations of the Spectator upon life in general, 


It is not dear why the Spectator ceased. Probably, 
it Was because Steele wished to return to polities, 
which he immediately did in the Guardian, but this 
seed got the author into difficulties. But in 1714, 
Queen Anne died, the Whigs came again into pager 
and Addison and Steele were at the. senith of their 
fame. The two were often to be seen at Whites’ or 
the Kit Kat 'Club whew. Addison 

. . owe hie Utile Senate lam 
And sat attentive to his own applamv .’’ 

But perhaps Pope who wrote this was right, and 
fame went to Addison's head ; perhaps he grew tired 
of Steele’s incessant monetary difficulties ; perhaps his 
marriage in 1716 to the Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
a cold and unhappy affair, created a barrier. Whatever 
the reason, the friends began to see less of each other, 
and in 1710, Steele’s ill-starred political activities 
resulted in an absolute breach. They attacked one 
another in the Press, and before the quarrel could be 
made up Addison died, characteristically sending for 
his stepson from his death-bed “to see how a Christian 
can die.” 

j 

* 

Steele’s Home Life 

Steele’s subsequent references to his friend are full 
Of the old Jove. “Theic never was a more strict, friend¬ 
ship,” he writes, ‘‘nor had we any difference but what 
proceeded from our different way of pursuing the 
same end.” 

Two years before Steele had lost his wife—his 
“dear, little, peevish, beautiful, wise governess.” Hr«, 
marriage had been a tempestuous one. She was 
quarrelsome unu exacting, h P thriftless and hot-tem¬ 
pered. Yet he loved his Pruc dearly, and she was 
seldom out of his thoughts. He wrote to her constantly 
from camp and coffee house : “Where there is a dirty 
crowd of busy faces all around nre talking politics 
and managing stocks, while all my ambition and all 
my wealth is love.” With all its drawbacks, Steeles 
home life with his Prue and his “romps” of children 
were preferable to Addison's. 

After Addison's death, Steele still had 10 years 
more of life, but he .had buried his heart with iris wife 
and friend and wrote little more of real merit. 

The lasting contribution of Steele and Addison to 
literature is to be found in the inimitable scenes of 
English life and character set out in clear, vigorous 
English prose in the pages of The Taller and the 
Spectator, but it must not be forgotten that these 
writers also accomplished a revolution in morals. 

After the strife and‘uncertainty of the seventeenth 
century, England was entering upon a new era Of 
prosperity and growth. Englishmen had to ' learn 
behaviour worthy of the age. Good marners became 
of the utmost importance, and their essence was self- 
control. The two friends set themselves to teach their 
fellow ootmtrymen, not by the whips of satire but by 
coaxing ’them into good behaviour. 


and a group of individuals in particular. Of these by 
far the most important is the fictitious country squire, 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Sir Roger is ode of tbe great What Dr. Johnson said of Addison is equally 
characters in English literature' Again Steele con- applicable to Steele : "He has taught innocence not 
ceived him, but Addison adopted him. Hie best Sir to be ashamed, separated mirth from indecency and 

Roger Papers are from the latter’s jpn, and he griiw wit from licentiousness, and taught a succession of 

so fond of .him that in tbje .end he chose to kill him ’writers to bring elegance and gaiety to tbs,nid of 

rather than let. him be misappropriated, by another, goodness.” \ 



CHAKVAS-KOOtUl} 

Br RICHARD CH1NNATHAMBI 


Among the less-known pastimes of .rural Malabar ia 
the Chakyar-koothu. In orthodox temples, such as the 
Hemambika-katu in Agathethara near Palghat town, 
Chakyar-koothu is sometimes arranged for performance 
during important festivals. Within the temple pre¬ 
cincts, in the Koothumbaluni, n permanent pavilion 
where theatrical performances aie conducted or in a 
temporary canopy erected of bamboo thatch (see 
illustration) the Chakyar instals himself dressed in an 
over-pleated mundu or waist-cloth doubled over his 
knees. He wears cheap and showy biaceleta and wrist¬ 
lets and a headgear. With caste-marks ell over his bare 



He is an adept at the job, toe embellishments of 
which were handed down to him through generations. 
He exhibits considerable skill in his witty sallies on 
the assembled group individually and collectively. As 
the Koothu was performed only within temples thp 
Chakyar enjoyed all the privileges of the ‘padre’ in 
the pulpit of the Christian churches. No one could 
talk back, laugh immoderately at the jokes nor wen 
take offence in any way. If one did. the performance 
would be immediately stopped and there would be 
such a hullabaloo about sacrilege. The author of this 
article was not intrepid enough to confront a probable 
broadside of vituperation by 
attracting the Chakyar's notice 
in an attempt to take a close- 
up snap. The* Chakyar# are a 
caste by themselves, a. caste of 
players and singers. Reference 
is made in canto 28 Of 
“Silappadikaram” to a dramitic 
performance by a Chakyar 
troupe in the durbar of Sengut- 
tavan. The Chakyar put on 
boards, in the Kqolhambahm, 
scenes from the Sanskrit plays 
of Bhasa and other dramatists. 
These were known as ‘kootiyat- 
tam,’ now-a-days seldom per¬ 
formed. Both men end women 
took part in the ‘kobtiyattam’ 
whereas males alone were per¬ 
mitted in the Chakyar-koothu. 

A Chakyar once told me that 
his ancestors were. • Brahmins 
who had fallen. from a state 
of grace. When Shoothan 


, Was killed by Balabathran 

A performance of Chakyar Koothu there was none to oarrv 


torso he presents a quaint figure. The face is not 

elaborately ‘painted as in the characters of the 

‘Katha-kali,’ the dance drama of Kerala. There is no 
breast-plate or shoulder plaque. Tiny bells are worn 
around the ankles which jingle intriguingly with his 
movements. Standing in ttiis garb within the pavilion 
the Chakyar recites Sanskrit slokas from the 

Prftbhandcs and then explains them to the congre¬ 
gation in colloquial Malayahm with comments of his 
own. The Koothu is, in fact, a ‘Katha-prasangam.’ The 
Chakyar is accompanied by a Nambi.ir on the 

‘Mixhavua kind of drum made by stretching a 
membrane over the mouth of a huge metal pot with a 
narrow neck. J’hc drum is smacked with the bare hand 
by the Nambiar and he is accompanied by a Nangiar 
(yo ung wgirl) with a pair of cymbals. 


on the recitals of the Koothu in temples and 
so Chakyars had to be called in by the temple autho¬ 
rities. Brahmins do not interdiuc with Chakyars nor 
in tei marry. But Chakyars do so with Kshatriyas. 
Thete are about a dozen Chakyars living now on the 
borders of Cochin Slate. 

As in the ‘kootiyattam ’ chapters 14 to 26 of the 
Bharata-natyam are adheied to in the practice of the 
Koothu. Shoothan’s followers merely recited slokas in 
Koothamhakm9 and set the fashion for Katha- 
pmsangHms. Th > Chakyars are dwindling down in their 
numbers and their Koothu is a dying art. It is a 
classical form'and preserves in itself the origins of not 
only the ‘Thujlal’ but also of ‘Krishnan-attam' and 
‘Raman-attam’ (Katba-kuli). Chakyar-koothu is as 
seldom performed as the ‘Krishnan-attam’ in Malabar. 
They are both features of exclusively orthodox 


The popularity of the Koothu consists mflinlv temples ard no greater inducement is. found among 
humorous commentaries intersprsed by the devotees to visit these shrines than these classical 
CSttkjar in the course of his exposition of the slokas. expressions of indigenous art revived during festivals. 


11. S. FARMERS BECOME AIR-MINDED 



tjuadm, ranchers andother rural dwellers in the ^facility of getting farm produce to the market 
tJnited States are beglning to use light, personal air- hay^been increased a hundred-fold by the air routes, 
planes more and moWSior both business and pleasure. Farmers Aping fresh eggs, vegetables and perishable 
Such universal appeal has prompted aviation experts fruits to distributing centers make a matter of hours 
to predict that some IStyMO airplanes will be sold in the round trip which ordinarily would take r ddy by 

surface travel. Such miracles of 
time-Saving**' also is applied to 
replacing machine parts, especial¬ 
ly when big threshing combinee 
break down during die harvest 
season. These emergency flights 
to distant suppply centers are 
often matched by flights of 
mercy, when people taken 
seriously ill are flown to urban 
hospitals. ! 

Recent experiments in the 
United States with small air¬ 
planes have proved them valu¬ 
able assets in large-scale planting. 
In these tests seeds were scattered 
from low-flying planes. Large 
areas can be sown, in this man¬ 
ner, with a minimum of effort 
and cost. These crops can in¬ 
clude all kinds of range grass, as 
well as wheat, oats, rice and 
alfalfa. Rice seeds are soaked 


4 rapid means of transporting feed to pastured animals is by air. 

Farmers are sending out com by airplane 

rural communities alone through- ____ 

out the United States within the 
next five years. 

As a time-saver, the light air¬ 
craft has won for itself an 
invaluable place an the lives ot 
many communities and farms 
within a comparatively short 
time, They have become identi¬ 
fied with the work-a-day world 
on ranches and even daily mar¬ 
keting is somet : mes done by 
plane in the Vast spaces of the 
American West, where distances 
between communities are consi¬ 
derable. 

Already enthusiasm among the 
flying farmers has led to the 
creation of two organizat ons. In 
Oklahoma, growers have formed 
the Oklahoma Flying Farmers 
Association, and 400 land-tillers 
in Ohio . have followed suit, 
declaring their organizat-on affi¬ 
liated with the National Flymg 
Farmers. 

Because of the varied applicate 
planes lend themselves on farms 
use is increasing in rural areas. Maspy of the large 
fruit and produce growers in the Welt depend almost 


almost to the point of gernji na " 
tion before being dropped from 
the plane over the flooded fields. 



A flying rancher lands from his airplane to check the condition of 
his fence lines 


to which ,light 
ranches, their 


if 


inclusively op aircraft 4° r inspecting th«r wops, or 
iting them, with insecticides to destroy pests. At 
the .same time,/they , can survey conditions of irrigation 
ditches," wingtniu! and other vital farm, nod orchard 
installit 


The seeds sink quickly and achieve proper distribution. 
More than 80 per cent of California's 130,000 of rice are 
being planted from the air. Planes are used after steps 
come to the surface to scare away ducks and geese 
that might feed on the young plants. 

Similar success, has |een reported in the seeding 
of grass on thousands of aores qf«grnaing lands ip the 
United States. Once, when land ww grand to depietion 
of burned out, it wif considered almost« total It*, 
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Especially in nigged country where the use of ground 
machinery was impractical. Today, however, large 
areas can be seeded by air within a matter of hours 
and timed to be finished before a scheduled rain. 

Protecting crops from pests is an important farm 
operation. The loss of a few days when insects appear 
may mean disaster. A plane, covering from 300 to 500 
acres a day, spraying a modern insecticide, can destroy 
the menace almost overnight. Pilots who perform such 
field tasks are highly skilled flyers, constantly flying 
at low levels of 100 feet or less. 



A vitally needed gear wheel is brought from 
the city to a farm as a replacement part 

One of the earliest uses of the airplane for pest 
control was in the cotton lands of the American South, 
where for generations the ball weevil has created 
economic difficulties. Its effectiveness in this instance 
has led to aertal spraying of citrus groves, fruit 
orchards and truck-farm areas. Aircraft spraying ol 
poisonous dust has proved more effective than any 
other method of applying it, since the propeller gives 
a swirling motion to the powder so that it reaches 
down to the under side of the plant, leaves, where most 
of the insects feed. 

Ranchers have fouud aircraft as invaluable as 
farmers in conducting the activities of their extensive 
acreages. Cattle-iuisers find fhey can ride their fence 
lines'in an hour, when before it took a day. Checks 
on water supply can be easily made and stray cattle 
as well as large herds on the range can be rounded 
up. One sheep-breeder in the state of Washington 
supervises his herds from the air, flying as much as 
150 miles from his home ranch with a cargo of 200 
pounds of supplies. He resorts to the grass-covered 
mountain ridges for landing space. 

One of the plagues of weslem farmers and ranch¬ 
ers in the United Stales, the coyote, is being deftly 


hunted down by aircraft. In the past the elimination 
of this deadly attacker-of livestock meant Spending 
days of patient, rigorous tracking with little success. 
Now, however, shooting coyotes from planes has 
become a favorite and profitable sport for ranchers- 
When a coyote is , sighted, the aircraft swoops down. 
The animal immediately tries to run in thfe shadow 
of the plane and becomes easy prey^o the buckshot 
of the rancher sitting behind or beside the pilot. A 
state bounty is paid for each coyote killed, and the 
skin can be sold at a fair profit. * 



Light aircraft is employed for recreation as 
well as for lnu'nrss. This fisherman uses his 
plane 1o haunt a favourite stream for catching 
fish 

Another pursuit of the westerner—rounding up 
wild horses—once a hazardous and sometimes futile 
operation, has likewise become a well-organized, 
profitable enterprise through the use of aircraft. Where 
formerly only two or three groups of horses could be 
rounded up by ranch hands on horseback, aerial tactics 
make it possible to herd six or more packs from wide¬ 
spread areas across the plains. Through this innovation, 
lnv.se ranchers have boosted their monthly round-up 
from 200 to 650 horses and colts. One horse-breeder 
has rounded up 3,500 heads by plane in the past five 
years. 

This same advantage of wide observation on the 
plains is being put. to work in forest areas to protect 
one of the most important American crops, timber, 
from the hazards of fire. In the past, it took several 
days for a fire-fighting crew to work its way through 
dense forest lands after fire was discovered. <By then 
the blaze might be wholly out,of control. Today it is 
not uncommon for fire-fighters to be parachuted- into 
the area immediately. Some experts predict the time 
is nearing when fire-extinguishing chemicals will be 
sprayed from an airplane.— VSIS. 





JAMES AllDUBONNATURALIST AND ARTIST 

(April 26, 1785— January 27. 1851) 

By MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


Study of the wild buds of America is indissolubly 
linked (o the name of James Audubon, artist and 
naturalist. Mon- than a hundred yeais ago, he under¬ 
took as his life work painting in water i olor the 
hundreds of bird species to be found it. North 
America. To accomplish this tremendous task, Audu¬ 
bon travelled ceaselessly about the almost roadless 
eonntiy, on foot for the most part. The result (if his 



Wild Turkey by James Audubon 


labors was The Birds of America , four great folio 
volumes containing. 435 copper-plate engravings made 
from Audubon’s water colors. Through these volumes, 
the world learned of the richness of America's fauna 
and the variety of its landscape. It is a measuie ol 
Audubon’s contribution that organizations in the United 
States-devoted to the study and preservation of wild 
life are known as “Audubon societies." 

_ Audubon’s pictures tell a story of American 
environment and incentive, for although Auaubon was 
a .Frenchman by birth—he was born in Santo Domingo 


(now Haiti) and spent his teens in Fiance—h t > settled 
in America when he was 21, married here and alwavs 
spoke of the United States as his adopted country. 
Few have seen more of it, of its diversified races, 
climates and its maivellous stores of animal and plant 
life. Few were more potent in bringing the nation to 
a consciousness of its unique individuality and power. 

Thai Audubon was by nature au artist and an 
ornithologist is apparent from all the rrcords. In eailv 
childhood he took to the drawing of birds as 
spontaneously as most children take to play. As a bo> 
in the French seaport of Nantes, he prowled the out¬ 
lying fields and womb in search of birds to observe. 
Ho had a bird-rote in the backyard : he had a collec¬ 
tion of stuffed birds in the house and from the start 
his interest in the feathered creatures was two-fold : 
he wanted to * tody them and he wanted to picture 
them. His artistic leaning was so strong that his father 
sent, him to a local teacher and cvpu sent him up to 
Paris for a few months of lessons in the Louvre class¬ 
room of the most celebrated artist, of the day. Jean 
Jacques David. 

In 1803. at, the age of 18, he arrived in the Unled 
Stales to inspect a faun his father owned near Phila¬ 
delphia ; after a short trip to France, he settled in 
America lor good. An ambitious youth, he began by 
opening a general *tore at Louisville, Ivy., then a 
’•frontier’’ town But, his financial ventures always 
ended alike, in failure, and he gave them up definitely 
in 1806, when he trekked across the Alleghenies and 
came upon the astonishing plenitude of biids at that 
time to be found in the Ohio River Valley. 

He began to picture birds according to life. This 
was trail-biasing, since hitherto naturalists had only 
copied down the stuffed specimens silhouetted on a n 
artificial perch. Audubon began to put his birds in 
action, giving them an appearance of animation tw 
describing them in vivid attitudes, “seizing their prey, 
feeding their young or fighting their enemies.” Such 
method opened new fields to ornithologists. Drama is 
a universal language ; it speaks to all humanity and 
Audubon knew it. Audubon struggled to support hi« 
wife and children. For years he moved from one place 
to another-up and down Kentucky, Ohio and the 
south-mitral States—in search of a livelihood But his 
passion for birds distracted his thoughts from practical 
affairs. At the least opportunity he was off to the 
woods. He would roam thp countryside for day- and 
weeks and come back with nothing more saleable than 
a handful of sketches he had made of birds no one 
ever had recorded before. 

Released at last from scute financial pressure 
through the devotion of his wife, who took * job as a 
school teacher, Audubon’s dreams soared Hr expanded 
the scope of his undertaking by enlarging the field ot 
his observations to include Louisiana and the teeming 
bayous of the southern coast. Then he set. out cross¬ 
country for Now York, walking m«"> of the way and 
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returning to New Orleans by circling northward to 
Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes and descending 
through the country west of the Mississippi. The iesuU 
of this journey was a ricli increase in the number of 
water color pictures of unknown birds he added to hie 
possession. 

Ever sinSfc arriving m America he had drawn and 
painted his birds life-size, calculating their dimenriuns 
and proportions with mathematical nicely. He brought 
in a background of shrubbery and trees and, at times, 
a full landscape habitat. These accrssoi ie > add a great, 
deul to the charm of his picture- and actually consti¬ 
tute a considerable icnnoginphy of American flora. 

In 1828, he set out for England to see if he could 
get them engraved full size by advance subscription* 
from interested parties. This venture pinved ,-n ex¬ 
hausting task but eventually, after eleven year- of 


effort, during which the engravings were issued piece* 
meal while he returned again and again to America— 
to Iowa, to Labrador, to Texas, to Florida and practi¬ 
cally the entire seaboard from Maine to the Rio 
Grande, in search of new birds to picture—the tre¬ 
mendous endeavour was completed at last. 

As to the scientific worth of Audubon’s pictures, 
it was evident a century ago that thejf had “set a new 
standard for the illustration of works on natural 
history." The finest of his portraits—such ns the great 
blue heron, the flamingo, the purple grurkle aud the 
blaekback gull—are unsurpassed iu their combination 
of art and accuracy, Generally speaking, they represent 
breadth of vision, unflagging tenacity, triumph ovC 
adversity, a golden simplicity .«nd beautiful workman¬ 
like efficiency .—From the American Collector, Febru¬ 
ary, HK',1 


BELWA WHERE TWO COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTIONS HAVE BEEN 

EXCAVATED 

By MONORANJAN GUPTA. b.sc. 


It was about ten years ago that Basil- fsaiknr of Bhil- 
sala presented to me the beautiful smdl black stone 
image of a goddess, unearthed in hi* own village. Last 
November he wrote to me : 

"In Belwa, the village adjacent hi mine, one 
Khade Sontal, wheu widening his hearth ( chulli> 
iu his own yard has found two copper pi >tes. They 
have beautiful engravings al the lop and bolh sides 
of them have unknown writings inscribed on them- 
If you require them, please inform.” 

I advised him to bring them immediately to my 
place, but the (oiumiiiial disturbance in Calcutta dis¬ 
couraged him and lie took them to Dinajpur tu my 
cousin Bj. Jugadish Chandra Gupta on December t) 
1946. Bj. Gupta in his turn brought them to Calcutta 
on the 1st of January, 1947. 

Belwa is about 16 miles east of Hill Station, B. A 
Railway, and is within the Ghoraghat Police Station 
in the district of Dinajpur. The two copper-plate 
inscriptions, when they reached Calcutta, were covered 
with very hard crusts of earthly matter and presented 
great difficulties in the matter of cleaning. Finding 
that'the metal of the plates was loo hard to be injured 
by ordinary' sharp instruments made of steel, brushes 
of fine brass wire were used with considerable success. 

Both the copperplates are of the same size, 
13 inches in width, 14-6 inches in length and tin royal 
insignia, livetted on the top in the shape of u spear 
blade, measures 7'2 inches in length and 5-2 inches 
in width. The insignias appi ar to have been cast in 
dies and the mctil is bronze. The pistes arc nude 
of copper. One plate is h“«vier than the other, the 
heavier plate weighing 1,1} lbs. and this* bears the 
name of Mahipala the First, which occurs in many' 
folk-son^ of Bengal. Tin 1 o<her plate Imw the name of 
Vigrahapala the Third inscribed on it. The royal 
insignia has a conch-shell at the top and various 
decorations below in loops which enclose a Buddhist 
cart wheel of life, two holy deer and th'; name of t’tc 
King who has offered the gift inscribed on it. A rough 
drawing of that insignia is given here. 


Why the copper-plaits weie fo trd at Belwi i» a 
salient question and Bj, Jagudish Chard a Gupta paid 
the village a visit in order to solve the question. He 
took Basir Mandal with him and the following is hi* 
report, dated the 2nd February, 1917 : 


"The settlement map of Belwa i* sent, to you 
. . . I crossed plots . . . and reached the lake 



Haifa 1 * 

Tho royal insignia on the top of the copper¬ 
plate hearing the name of Mahipala 


nailed Chhay-ghali. Its area is about half of - a mile 
... I found old bricks here and there . near 
it is a high pedestal, which was the abode of a 
Muslim holy man, still cherished. The bricks arfe 
about 10 ins. X 10 ins. and abbfil 1 in,- thick. I 
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proceeded over plots . . . and 1 reached the home 
of Khade Sontal ... It appears that his digging 
instrument struck the Tamra-saaanas which were 
placed one upon another after he has gone only 
20 to 25 inches below the ground level. Round his 
house, surrounding an area of about one bighi of 
land, I, found* remains of an old wall about 3 ft. 
wide. It is nlso of similar type of bricks. I then 
proceeded south-west over plots ... I had to moss 
a canal which looked like a trench about 45 ft. 
. wide. Thence I got into a plot . , . which is a big 
mound of bricks. I crossed over ... to cn a- 
another trench of above nature to the house of 
Dhole Chowdhuiy. This is also a mound of old 
bricks. Here I found a damaged temple by the side 

of another big lake.*' 

v. 

Brlwfl, as it appears from the settlement map. is 
a very big village, about 4 miles in area and Sj. 
Gupta has inspected only a small portion of the 
village. Belwa may possess moic relics of interest. The 
diagram showing the plot inspected has been drawn 
by my young artist friend Kamal Kumar Bose. Tue 
diagram shows that it is a village with se\ era I very 
big lakes and we are infoimed by Ba-ir that many 
parts of it are jungles. Basir Mandjl has also inform'd 
us that “Raghunalhpur, an adjacent, village in the 
north, has a mmpart-like ring surrounding about 200 
bighas of land. The rampart has buck-works at places 


which often attract treasure-hunters.” And Belws^ 
possesses even now iclics of such lakes and temples.’ 

What do the copper-plate inscriptions say and 
what relation they have with Belwa ? The Mahipala 



Inscription relutes to the grant, of land, temple and 
lakes to a Brahmin. Jibabar Debsarma. The Vigraha- 
pala III Inscription is connected with the grant of 
land to Jayarmnda Debsarma, an inhabitant of Belwa* 
We ire trying to know more of Belwa and shall 
be glad to help anyone interested in these matters who 
wants to go there for investigation. 

* 
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By Dh A. K GHOSAL, m.a. (Cal > ph.n. (Bond.) 


In our previous article on the subji cl* we di.-c;-M d 
the question m a general way on the basis of some 
Speculations in the press about the trend of negotia¬ 
tions then going on between the Interim Government 
and His Majesty's Government which now turn '"u 
to be substantially correct. The actual terms of the 
plan of compensation of those members of the S'cretar.v 
of State's services, whose services would 1‘rminate on 
the transfer of power, were simultaneously announced 
in New' Delhi by the Viceroy and in London by th< 
.Secretary of State in the House of Lords and Mr. 
Attlee in tho House of Commons on the 30th of Apul 
last and released for publication in the form of a 
White Paper. 

Ij. should bn pointed out at. the outset that the 
plan applies to all members of the Civilian Set vices in 
India, appointed by the Secretary of State, iw'.udu S 
the Agricultural, Educational, Forestry and Vrlrrinaiy 
but not to appointments made by authorities other 
than the Secretary of State and also to certain Defence 
Services. This* was made clear by Mr. Attlee in the 
House of Commons in reply to a question by Mr. R- 
A. Butler. ’^Another very important point was also 
clarified on the same occasion. Mr. Butler wanted to 
know whether there was any guarantee that the 
liability aeefepted by the Interim Government for 
certain pensions and proportionate pensions would be 

•*Yi<U Tht Jfudwa Mm Imm, 1947. 


binding cm the Government or Governments to 
which power was transferred in the event of the'latter 
not being the same as the present Interim Government, 
or succeeding Governments. Mr. Attlee replied that it 
would be piovided for along with making general 
arrangements for transfer of power, presumably by the 
treaty to be concluded between the British Govern¬ 
ment and India, divided or undivided. He added ■ 

‘The point, of making a statement now is that 
wi nave an assurance made on behui*' of the present. 
Government of India so far a-, they can speak for 
foiees in India and it is essential that His Majesty's 
Government should make quite plain the obliga¬ 
tions we have accepted.” 

Now to come to the actual terms of the decision 
agreed upon by the I wo Government* of Britain and 
India about granting compensation to officers of the 
Secretary ot State’s services, Indian and British, under 
wit am conditions, for the loss of their career and 
prospects consequent on the impending transfer ot 
power to Indian hands. In justifying the decision for 
compensation in course of his statement, in the House 
of Lords, Lord Listowell, the Secretary of State, 
pointed out that the principle of compensation was 
implicit in the constitutional arrangements affecting 
the services made under the Acts of 1919 and 1936. 
Under the provisions of the Act of 1935, Parliament 
undertook that officers whoso careers and prospects 
were prejudiced by constitutional changes should 
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receive such compensation as the Secretary of State 
deemed just and equitable. He further stated that 
when in 1945, recruitment for the I.CB. and the. I.P.S. 
wag resumed with provision for compensation, if for 
constitutional reasons service was terminated pre¬ 
maturely, the then Secretary of State undertook at the 
request of the Government of India that officers 
already in service would, if their services were simi¬ 
larly terminated, be granted terms not less favourable 
than those applicable to the new recruits. His conten¬ 
tion was that both the Governments of Britain and 
India were already committed to the principle of 
compensation. Further, the Government of India had 
indicated to the British Government their eagerness 
to avoid the loss of experienced officers and to that 
intent, they were prepared to give to such members ot 
the Secretary of State’s services as would continue 1o 
serve under the Government of Indii. the existing 
terms as' to scales of pay, leave, etc., and to advise 
the Provincial Governments also to giro similar 
assurance to such officers. Acceptance of the principle 
of compensation was calculated to offer an additional 
inducement, besides the continuance of their present 
scales of pay, pension, etc., to the existing members 
of the services to decide to continue in the new 
regime. 

The main features of the plan of compensation 
are stated below with our comments thereon : 

l. The Government, of India have undertaken 
to pay compensation for the loss of career only to 
tho-r Indian officers who 

(i) are not asked to continue to serve under 
the Government in India after the trans¬ 
fer of power ; or 

(i>) can satisfy the Governor-General that their 
actions in course of duty during service 
prior to the transfer of power have 
damaged their prospects or that appoint¬ 
ments offered to them are such as cannot 
bp regarded as satisfactory in the altered 
• circumstances ; or 

(fit) can show to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General that they have a legi¬ 
timate cause for anxiety about their future 
iu the province where they are now serv¬ 
ing and that no suitable transfer can be 
‘ arranged. 

The term “Indian officers 1 ’ in the above clause 
raises some doubts about the position of the European 
members of these services who express their willing¬ 
ness to continue on the existing terms and conditions 
of service. The Government of India in offering such 
terms to members of services who wish to continue 
are not represented in the previous part of the State¬ 
ment, as making any reservation in favour of Indians 
alone. But in the above clause they seem to undertake 
the obligation of compensation only for Indian officers 
under. certain conditions. The point needs further 
clarification. Next,; the second and third noudit'otis 
under which compensation is envisaged are in our view 
not quite justifiable. 80 far as condition (it) is con¬ 
cerned. we do not think that officers, who have such 
fears as stated, deserve any compensation. For instance, 
those who are found guilty for atrocities in connection 
with the August (1942) Movement hardly deserve any 
consideration at, the hands of any civilised government 
not to speak of the National Government of the Indian 
Union* But, if they have simply done acts, however 
unpopular, in the lawful discharge of their official 


duties as servants of a foreign, irresponsible bureau¬ 
cracy, 1 do not think that they have anything to fear 
about their future prospects from popular governments, 
who are not expected to be so petulant a 8 not to be 
able to nuke due allowance for the pressure of 
circumstances under which they acted. The Governor- 
General being the presiding officer of the previous 
regime in which the acts were donq,is not the proper 
authority to judge impartially whether an officer 
deserves contiamsation. He is bound to take a partisan 
view and lenient attitude. The matter should in all 
propriety have been left to the decision of some 
judicial authority. Then there would perhaps be no 
end of claims for compensation if it has to be enter¬ 
tained simply oecause an officer regards the appoint¬ 
ment offiered to him as not satisfactory. Very few 
would be satisfied with appointments offered to them. 
The same criticism applies also to condition (tit). The 
Governor-General should not be made the final autho¬ 
rity to judge whether their anxiety about their future 
in the province of their service is legitimate or not 
or the tiausfer arranged is really suitable or not. 

2. As regards those members of the services who 
continue to serve under the Government in India 
after the transfer of power they are to be assured their 
pros’eni terms as to scales of pay, leave, pensionaiy 
rights and safeguards in matters of discipline by 
means of the treaty dealing with the transfer of 
power. 

3. The Brn *ii Government make a distinction 
between the European and lndiau members of the 
services, so far as the claim to compensation is con¬ 
cerned, because us the Secretary of State explained 
that after the transfer of power European members 
would lose the protection of the Parliament of their 
own country winch they had been so long enjoying. 
Wliei('as the Indian members who would be serving 
their own country on existing terms will be assured 
bv their own Government every protection of their 
terms avd conditions. Further, their prospects are 
likely to be improved. The case for compensation is, 
therefore, in their view stronger in the case ol 
European members than of the Indian. The British 
Government has accordingly accepted the obligation 
to see that all European officers and those Indian 
officers in the three special categories should receive 
compensation for loss of their careers and prospects 
consequent on transfer of power. 

It would appear from above that in regard to 
Indian officers in the three special categories both the 
Governments stand committed to compensation under 
the specified conditions. With regard to European 
officers, the British Government has explicitly under¬ 
taken the obligation to compensate them for the loss 
of their careers and prospects. But it has been left for 
future decision on the basis of further negotiation 
whether the Indian or the British exchequer is. to foot 
the bill. With regard to Indian officers it would seem 
that the Government of India by congmitting them¬ 
selves to the obligation has undertaken to find the 
necessary money from the Indian exchequer. With 
regard to the British members, however as We have 
already stated in the previous article, in all fairness 
and equity the financial burden, so far as the lumpsum 
compensation is concerned, should be borne' fey the 
British exchequer, as -their services were requisitioned 
and controlled not by the Indian people but by- the 
British Parliament and the Secretary of State. 
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4. The British Government urge the British 
members of the services to avail themselves, wherever 
possible/ of the opportunities for further Government 
service under the Crown and those who accept appoint¬ 
ment to another service under H. M. Government ou 
permanent pensionable basis would not be entitled to 
■compensation but would receive instead a reset tlr- 
ment grant of £600. The' British Gmeminent a so 
undertake that the retiring members of the services 
will bp secured in their rights to the leave due to them 

•at the time of retirement. We shall return to this 
point presently. 

5. In their anxiety to assist the Indian adminis¬ 
tration over the difficulties entailed by the transfer 
of power and to avert a sudden loss of experienced 
officers and so to encourage those British officer^ who 
are invited by the Indian Government to continue in 
service, the British Government undertake that their 
obligation would cover the claim to ultimate com¬ 
pensation of such officers, should they desire after a 
time to exercise their right to retire. The amount of 
the compensation in such cases would be determined 
in accordance with the tables by the date on which 
active service ceases and service both before and after 
J'lne. 1948, will be taken into account. Gompensation 
would be payable in addition to such retiring or pro¬ 
portionate pension as admissible under the rules. 

•There is some justification in offering the rather 
generous terms as above to such European officers 
whose sendees are urgently needed by Ihe new 
National Government of India and are. therefore, 
invited by them to continue in sendee. Unless they 
tire accorded the right to retire at. anv time after the 
transfer of power with the com pens itdnn that their 
retiring compeers would get power they cannot perhaps 
be induced Io continue It is hoped that the number 
of such officers would not lie large In fh<. new regime 
India should, as far as practicable, man her service^ 
with her own nation ils. But if we require the sew ces 
of some Britisher- at the initial stage we shouhl be pre¬ 
pared to offer them quite liberal terms. The only point 
that may be made and it applies a-’ much to them ns 
to those who retire with the transfer of power—is that 
the rate of compensation should bo scaled down some¬ 
what. in view of the fact that compensation would be 
paid over and above the handsome pension which they 
would earn proportionate fo the period of service pul 
in and also in consideration e f the poverty of Indian 
tax-payers. 

6 . Tile scale of compensation recommended for 
the I.C.S. and other members of the Secretary of 
Stale’s services are in substance as follows : 

7.U.6. Eligibility for compensation begins wilh 
five years’ seivice and the amount of compensation 
is £2,500. Thereafter there is an increase of £500 
per year until the apex is reached a 1 . £8,000 for 
those with sixteen yearn* service. Thereafter it 
declines by £500 per year of service until those 
with 32 years’ service get. no compensation. The 
same scales are to apply to military and police 
officers of the Indian Political Service wit h the 
difference that, instead of years of serviie. the ago 
of the person is the criterion. Instead of five years’ 
service a man must, be 28 yenr s of age to bo 
entitled to the compensation of £2600 and those 
over 53 years get none. 

Secretary of Slute’s Services other than those 
• ytentioned above .—'Those who are 24 years of age 
will J3e entitled to £375 as compensation and the 


amount increases I hereafter by £875 per year reach¬ 
ing a maximum of £6,000 for those aged 39 ami 
then declines by the umr amount per .year until 
those over 53 veur* get no compensation. 

As we have stated Wore we are on principle 
opposed to the payment of a lumpsum compensation 
besides the proportionate pension, which should be 
regarded as adequate compensation. In these days of 
dearth of men all round it is not likely that, any of 
the officers who now retire would go without employ¬ 
ment, particularly with their qualifications and ad¬ 
ministrative experience. If they find some other 
employment, the sum-total of their pension, their new 
-alary taken along with the amount of compensation 
would in all probability exceed their emoluments had 
they continued in Indian service and in that case 
there is hardly any justification for the compensation. 
Moreover, it would be unfair as no compensation is 
to be p.iul to those who straightway find some other 
appointment under H. M. Government on a permanent 
pensionable basis except a resettlement graut In order 
to equalise the conditions between the latter and 
thn.-e who are able to secure employment elsewhere 
within a few vuis it should be provided that in the 
event of their finding employment they should refund 
the balance of the nmount of compensation after 
dedmtion of a resettlement giant, which should be 
rateable iivroa-od in propoition lo the number of 
wars tliej remain unemployed. 

Assuming, however, that th e payment of a lump¬ 
sum compensation is justified the sliding scale basis 
accepted for it? award is fair and equitable. The idea 
behind the sliding --c.ile arrangement also seems 
reasonable. The id< a i- tied the difficulty of an officer 
to resettle in some other occupation or service and 
lus financial obligations increase with every year of 
service until they reach the peak at about, the 
sixteenth year <>| his service, after which flip ease for 
compensation becomes less urd less urgent. lienee, the 
provision for maximum compensation for the sixloen- 
year-old officers and a con-i-lent decline in the rate as 
the officer approaelns retirement. The only modi¬ 
fication we should suggest is a little lowering of the 
scale and raising of the age or sen ice limit q edifying 
for the compensation and its termination also a little 
earlier. 

7. As regards officers appointed to a permanent 
pensionable post, in a Civil Service under His 
Majestys Government, the following provisions have 
been made : 

(«) They will be entitled lo leave -.alary due in 
respect of service in India in addition to the pav 
o'.’ his new appointment ; 

(b) They will receive from the Indian revenues 
with effect from the completion of their leave, in 
addition to their pay in thp new appointment, the 
ordinary and proportionate pension which they 
might have earned in re.-pect of their service in 
India ; 

(c) They will not bo entitled to any lumpsum 
compensation under the scales published ; 

(d) They would receive in lieu of compensation 

a lumpsum payment of £500 payahl,. on their 
arrival in the United Kingdom : * 

(e) Family pension will be go veined by rule- 
13-15 of the premature retirement rules in the ease 
of officers who retire under those rules and other¬ 
wise under ordinary rules ; 

(/) Provident Fund accounts will be settled 
under the provision of the ordinary rales. 
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' ,^ 8 re 8 ft rds their re-employment under His 
Majesty s Government, the following provisions have 
been made : 

(0) Salary : Officers (selected for the Home ot 
rorcign services will in most, cases, i.e., unless 
below appropriate ago be appointed in grade of 
principal (pr equivalent) in the Home Civil Service 
or in equivalent grading in the Foreign Service. The 
point in salary scale of the grade at which they 
will enter, wilt be adjusted to their qualifications 
and they will he eligible for promotion under the 
rules of the service concerned, etc. 

th) Pennon : Tu addition to any pension earned 
by Indian service a second pension (or gntuily) 
will be earned by service in the new appointment. 
In general, an officer does not qualify for pension 
by less than ten years’ service, in case of recruit¬ 
ment before completion of that period he mav 
qualify for gratuity in lieu. 

(i)Dct.ailed informal ion with regard to the 
conditions governing salary and pensions will be 
furnished before an officer is calk’d upon to decide 
whether to accept an offer of appointment made to 
him. 

The terms t 0 be offered to the officers bv His 
Majesty’s Government., in c;i>,' of absorption in some 
service at Homs do not. concern us directly, but we 
have stated them above just to show that they are 
as generous as might be expected. W<, have noth mg to 
say against the terms n« stated above t.o be granted 
to such officers by the Government of India, such as 
leave salary due to their credit, pension and pro¬ 
portionate pension, family pension, provident fund, etc. 
But we are doubtful whether besides all thes n and in 
view of the generous terms of their re-employment 
there is any justification for giving them the lumpsum 
resettlement grant, of £500. Far from suffering anv loss 
these officers rather stand t 0 gain hv the transfer of 
their service to their own Home Government, earning 
of a double pension and so on. In these circumstances. 

It is only fair that the Indian exchequer should be 
given relief from thi* additional burden. 

8. As regards pension or proportionate pension 
under existing rules, the Government, of India have 
accepted full liability for these earned by service 
under the Secretary of State whether by civilians or 
bv members of the Defence Services, presumably both 
Rrit sh and Indian, This provision i*-’ only just and fair 
and no reasonable exception can be taken to the 
proposal. 

9. The payment of compensation where under¬ 
taken either by the British or the Indian Government 
will he made as a rule to officers who terminate their 
services after the date of transfer of power, but 
exception is made in cases where some officers have 
to retire before that date in pursuance of a plan of 
release spread over a period in the inte-est of a smooth 
transfer. The Governor-General is empowered to pass 
orders for compensation after necessary consultation 
with the authorities concerned if he is satisfied that in 
the public interest any civilian ‘ officers should be 
released with title to compensation in advance of the 
ffiutl date. A similar provision is made for European 
officers or other rank in the fighting services if certified 
by the Commander-in-Chief as having after July 1, 
1947, been compulsorily retired as a result of 


accelerated reduction of the British elmeat in anti¬ 
cipation of toe transfer of power. 

Even a cursory examination gf the abov% provi¬ 
sions shows that they are the product of a compromise 
between two different approaches to the problem,—the 
British Government .looking at it mainly from the 
standpoint of the interests of the members of the 
services and the Interim Government, looking at it 
principally from that of the interest ot the Indian people 
in general and Indian taxpayers in particular, The posi¬ 
tion of the British Government seems to be that the 
Secretary of Slate’s services have rendered valuable 
services to India in the old regime and if due to the 
change of regime they feel nervous about their pros¬ 
pects and do not voluntarily continue under the new 
regime India owes it to them to give due compen¬ 
sation for the loss of their career and pro-pects in¬ 
volved in the premature termination of tbpir services. 
On the Indian side, the claim to cotnnonslt.ion has 
not been completely repudiated but the foim in which 
it is claimed is not accepted. The Government of India 
think that, the pension proportionate to the period ot 
their service is adequate compensation for such officers 
in view of the fact that they have offered them the 
option to continue their services on existing terms of 
service If (hey decide not, to coni nue, they them¬ 
selves are to thank for the premature termination of 
their services and th- Government of India are under 
no moral obligation to pav thmi additional compensa¬ 
tion. Moreover, as we hive already stated before, (he 
people of India had nothing -to do with their appoint¬ 
ment or formulating the terms and conditions of their 
service embodied in the covenants. As -uch they can-i 
not be field responsible for shouldering the burdens 
undertaken liy .\ different. Authority. ?;>ar„ the Secretary 
of State for India. If it. he contended that, the National 
Government of India has an obligation by them in 
consideration of the services rendered by the members 
of these services to the people of India it. may .be 
said that barring honourable exceptions the nature of 
the sendees rendered is open to question and on the 
whole they have proved to be a cln-e corporation 
without any living bond with the people and a con¬ 
venient, instrument of British imperialism serving the 
needs and interests of the latter much more thin the 
people whom they were supposed to serve. Instead of 
helping the freedom movement of the Indian people, 
having a vested interest they left no stone unturned 
to hold it back as long as they could. If Tndm hgs at 
last earned her freedom it is not. because, of these 
services but in spite of them. Nor ha* India any 
particular reasons to be grateful to these services for 
their contribution to the uplift, of thp masses in the 
economic, educational or health and sanitation spheres. 
Tim appalling poverty, illiteracy and mortality rate of 
Indian masses after about two hundred years of B itish 
rule is a standing indictment of these services who 
have consttuted the ‘steel-frame’ of the British 
administrative machinery in India. Taking all these 
things into cons deration the conclusion is irresistible 
that the terms offered to the members of the Secretary 
of State’s services who decide to continue as also the 
obligations undertaken by the Government of India 
in respect of those who want to retire prematurely 
whether immediately or after sonic time are more 
than generous. .. 



ASOKA’S EXAMPLE AND BRAHMAN ANIMOSITY 
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The shuping influence of the great example of ethical 
idealism in the whole of human conduct, action and 
institution, which was left behind * by Asoka for the 
guidance of posterity, has not as yet been fully ascer- 
. tained and propeilv assessed ; the issue has rather 
been confounded by certain other issues raised on a 
few presumptive evidences bearing no scrutiny. The 
late Professor Haiaprasad Sustri, for instance, greatly 
prejudiced the issue by maintaining that Asoka, as he 
expressed himself in his M. R. K, made it a muwon 
of his life to prove the Brahmaus to be false gods 
(misa) who had passed erstwhile as true gods Umm 
(leva). Fortunately, the Maski copy of the Edict, came 
to light with ttu; variant mmbhuta, meaning ‘com¬ 
mingled’ or ‘inteiminglod’ and on the strength of tins 
iiylvain Levi was able to destroy once for all the 
textual ground of Sastris opinion. 1 The same variant, 
which happily occurs also in the Gavimath and Palki- 
gundu veisions, goes only to indicate that, the popular 
religious consciousness of India underwent a process 
of change like that of China, recognizing that men 
and the gods who lived at first, apart became inter¬ 
mingled afterwards. Sastri’s view is held no longer 
tenublo on the above ground, but its ghost remains to 
trouble us in the form of his njiparently cogent argu¬ 
ment, ‘based on the Brahmanjst reaction staited by the 
Sungas against Buddhism, and. for the matter of that, 
against the Maury a a, and four arguments are generally 
pul forwaid in support of Sastri’s thesis, none of which, 
when critically examined, is found to be of any 
intrinsic worth. 

We are told, first, of all. that Katyayana, the 
\aj , tikakara of Panini, took Devanampiiya, thp oft- 
recurring epithet- of Asoka, to mean ‘a fool’, ; an un¬ 
worthy fellow,’ out of his Brahinanical spite for the 
Buddhist emperor : Devanampiiya iti cha Mu kite. 
But no case of spite can be made out of this. While 
commenting on Panini’s aphorism (VI. 3.21), prescrib¬ 
ing that an aInk compound, where the sixth case i s nu 
instance, is expressive of hostility— Snathyaakronc. 
Katyayana simply points out that rvm in the ciw- of 
such an honorific as dcvanamjmya , the word is occa¬ 
sionally used to‘mean a ‘fool.' Here one may compile, 
for instance, mahabrahmanah , a good word employed 
sometimes in an ironical sense, Katyivam dm ]. 
stated a fact without meaning spite for anybody. To 
take him in any other sense will be to lose -iuht of 
the force of the conjunctive particle. Hi cln. implying 
“ana even this sometimes.” In the time of Megu«- 
thenes the Bmehmanen of India were popularly ve- e.- 
rated «» “dear .unto the gods’. In the BuddhiV time 
some of his immediate disciples racked foremost 
amongst those who were ‘beloved of the gods' 
(devatanampiyo). In the Hwmcknrita, davarampnga is 
employed m a general honorific (pnja-varh.avn) pre¬ 
cisely like aevnnvppiya and its feminine form in the 

1. Jt. C. Ray ChaudWi in hh Political Hitlory of Ancient India. 
4th Edition, pp. 344, infillu« «uch qtb»r polnta in SutriV aiyumcm 
ip r Atoka'• anU-Brahmanli-tl* ctlon Uuouyh hi* Ediet iprimt mimal 
uoiifica. appointment «f the Dharma-mahamaira., am) promuteation ot 
Hu, Judicial principle of mjnaUly «f tnaaihn,«,, „ 4 eqtt , m o| 
proaodnTo. * ' 


Ardhamagadhi Jaina Canon. Above all, in the esti¬ 
mation of PatanjaJi’s Mahabhtuya, devanampriya as a 
honorific or auspicious mode of address stood on a par 
with fat)a bhavuii, dirghayus, and ayuxman. If so, 
where was the occasion for Katyayana’s spite for 
Asoka alone ? 

The second argument, that Asoka has been re¬ 
presented in the Great Epic (1.67.12-14) as the human 
incarnation of a great demon, is guilty of an un¬ 
pardonable anachronism. The name of Asoka, even if 
it be correctly spelt, is included in the list of the 
contemporary monarchs who went somehow or other 
against Hie joint mission of Krishna Vasudeva and the 
Panda vas. Tins Asoka is not Asoka, the King ot 
Magadha and emperor of Jamfoudvjpa, lie being 
described as Asvapati, King of Asvaka. Furthei the 
name of the demon Asva rather suggests Asvaka as the 
fitting name for his incarnation • 

1 asiu-Attva iti vikhyatah Erirnann wtin mahaxurah. 

Asoko noma rajabhun vuthnriryo piuajitah, 

tasmad avarajo , yas tv mje.n Axvapatih smrilah. 

The third argument, Hint king Asoka who is so 
much extolled in Buddhist traditions is nothing but a 
passing shadow in the dynastic lists of the Puravas, is 
equally weak. Assuming for the moment that Asoka 
had not deserved much importaucc at the hauds of the 
Brahman chronicle- makers on account of his Buddhist, 
faith and libeial state-policy, what to say in the case 
of Sammlragupta who suffered the same fate 7 One 
may legitimately ask here : Does Asoka himself find 
any place in Hie Pali Canon of the Buddhists, although 
many of its texts were compiled in post-Asokan times ? 
The Buddhist missionaries who are said to have been 
despatched in Asoka's time were presumably the 
people who weic kpenly interested in preserving the 
tradition of Asoka and who paved the way for the 
narration of the edifying stories about his greatness 
and piety. These sluiies formed the basis of the 
legendary narratives of Asoka in the Chronicles oi 
Ceylon and the Dirynvadana, in both of which the 
theological motive behind the idohsation of Asoka 
was the lionisution of the Buddhist Sthaviiiis. Once 
the hall was si t rolling, the art, of legend-making 
proceeded on all fours, and the farther we are from 
the lime of Asoka, the greater becomes the inventive 
power. So as to llj ( > legends of Chandragupta Maurya, 
Hie grandfather of Asoka. The association of Chandra¬ 
gupta with Viahnugupta Chanakya is not traceable in 
any Pali or Sanskrit texts that might be decided 
earlier than the fourth century AD. The tradition 
recorded in the Pali MUindapanha, compiled some¬ 
where in the second century 'of the Christian era. 
offers us just a vivid description of a terrific battle 
fought out by Bhftdrasala, the General of Chandra¬ 
gupta ; but, there is not a word about Chanakya. We 
have from Megasthones a contemporary .account, of 
Skmdrakolto* and his government,, which, too, is 
conspicuous by the absence, of any reference to his 
political adviser. The .name of Chandragupta Maurya 
looms large in the .Tunagarb inscription of Rudra- 
daman I (AD. ISO) in connection with the excavation 


2. Avanijn -aparajo, meaning ‘later born' or ‘reborn*. 
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Of the Budanwna Lake by hit rwhUjtyt,t, the Taisya 
Pushyagupta. The Vishnugupta Ch*nft$*,, spited*# 
begin tojain ground in the tradition of ChandraguptW, 
the . founder of the Maumi dynasty.-. The JaiHW/. too, 
did not. remain inactive. They went on inventing their 
own stories to-make ua, befieye that Cha^dragupta wan 
a stauncii. 'lAy-jiiippor'leir'of ' fhejr' religious' order. These 
came at "fokjt.. 16 forte''the traditfobMwaasis of Visakha- 
datin's liisforihal ‘drama ' Mudfardkihiwi. ' But ft&dtt* 
snra who Isi jepresbnted in the Pali tradition as a 
rtc-votecr of ‘ the'Br’ahtn'ans' (BraKmambhdtta) passed as 
a cipher,In ail Brahmupica) accounts. I do hot See.ho# 
it is. pontile' tp ‘make 'out a case for the Brahraanical 
spite fcArAsqka.put of such an anomalous position.' 

The,Argument, that theBrahmnnist estimation of 
the Buddha ite disrespectful,, fares, no better. Indul¬ 
gence in' caning" .names, pronouncement, of curses, 
expressidp; of "ire, raising sterm in a tea-cup, angry- 
mood, vehejment'cfthdemnation. and the like is the 
weak point‘noticed’By the'Buddha in the nature and 
behaviour of Certain' Bwthnwhists who were well-versed 
in Vedanta snd who passed; as the professors of the 
doctrine of Brahman.; This' regrettable trait of their 
character struck him when be was on the very 
threshold' of ; hia career, and it found its significant 
expression in' ope of his early utterances* Although 
both the Bramaiias and the Brahmans were runaways 
from household life; the latter retained an alliance 
with the ..householder Brahmans forming the priestly 
class and -having a , strong hold over the populace as 
teacheis of the Vedas and various secular sciences and 
arts, and «s law-givers, royal chaplains and ministers. 
Thus the Srumanas as a class would have been nowhere 
but for their superior personality, mysticism, idealism, 
knowledge, virtue, and strength of character. If they 
were • Sacking iln rfihwae qualities, the only alternative 
left, to- them, if they wanted to exercise their influence 
over the inas'ses. was to compete with the Brahman 
vested interests in the aTt of ministration to popular 
needs.’It is easily conceivable, therefore, that the fe ar 
of the hm of: prestige, profession and position was 
directly or indirectly, at the root of the sectarian 
jealousy which existed between the Brahmanas and 
Sramaeas as also among themselves. 

The PnK Nikayas preserve for us. three glaring 
instances of Brahmanist discourtesy In one of them, 
a householder Btahman naively remarked at the 
apprqgbh of tfifc Buddha te his residence when he was 
aboutf to perform a Vedie sacrifice : “Here comes th r 
recluse., .the- shaveling, the out caste Vrisata In the 
second’, the- self-conceited and unmannerly Brahman 
youth AnfiwaBtha .decried all the Bramanas as being 
'“rocbpips, diardliiigs, serfs, blacks; and Sudras sprung 
fronif'dni feet of Brahma.’ 11 And- jo the third, the 
BralttMttb :kbutderar Magandiya (Markandeya) openly 
charge ^be"Buddha as “a killer of tfib foetus." “a 
killer -cif‘ the Brahman" (fthvntdUf, bhumhiu, ■ bknma- 
h<w)'5'iSnt' all that they meant #as that the recluses 
in *|b*^r 1 and; ^hose ldd by the^J^ddha >« p#rticular 
eitherpjMilicly ttfupijded !nr we?e potters of, the 
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Of iM'founded jm'the ;sq(dal s#ste$*of fdjir twites and 
the ddiicatittiwI',Hyk5tem of four:stages of-effort, • 
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If these things happened in Buddha’s life-time, 
Jtthemi Js the wonder thftt. fdmijar' things should have 
happened afterwards ? It need not wotgy us hr . the 
leant if ihe 4*tbtuoitra of Vishnugupta. Rautilya pres¬ 
cribes an imposition of fine in case the Buddhists, the 
Ajivikaa,. and such lifce putcaste runaways were invited 
to .a funeral feast, 1 ot if a Brahmanist interpolator of 
ihf Ramayana adds a verse td cryrfiown the Buddha 
ae. athievish atheist and' disparager of the Vedas,* or 
even if the Brahman myth-makers tried to prejudice 
the people of India against the Buddha by represent¬ 
ing him as an incarnation of Vishnu With the mission 
of misleading the demons. tl The ’ question is what 
historical truth can we build Upon these flimsy data? 
Reading between the lines, I find that in, crying down 
the ■ Buddha, his disparagers were paying him their 
best compliment. And it is not a fact that these out¬ 
cries could or did prevent the people of India from 
showing their great respect to the Buddha and other 
high porsonages of history. Such was not the inner 
spirit of Indo-Aiyanism, nor was it Hie real life of the 
people under it. The Pali Vinaya account clearly 
brings out the fad of the matted-hair Vedic ascetics 
of the (iuya region really wishing in fear of losing their 
prestige aril position in the eye of the people that the 
Buddha, their honoured guest, should be away while 
they would be performing the great, sacrifice. But it 
tolls us at the same time that they keenly felt his 
absence, when I he ceremony was actually going on. 
The Vpali Hultn bears evidence to the fact that the 
elmnge of masters did not. imply in the Tndo-Aryan 
Society the denial of liberality t, 0 men of any sect or 
denomination.’ 0 Those who have eyes to see will see 
that a synthetic process of ‘give and take’ went on in 
both literature and thought beneath all the supposed 
or red conflicts of thoughts and clashes of. interests. 
Tt is not true that a staunch BrahmartiSt, like Manu 
alone called the non-conformists pasmdat or heretics. 
The Buddhists called the outsiders ■patandas, even 
they applied a similar designation. tHtthichantn, t.o the 
■mcideis in their own fold. 

The point is not at all clear what the Brabmanist.’s 
sectarian or hostile attitude to Buddhism had t,o do 
with Asoka. It is argued that the Mau'ryg# have been 
maligned as demons (cwwras) in the * ^tdrkandpya 
Purarta (88.5). In other Pvranae they are treated ** 
Hu dr as ov Sudra-like (Sudrapmyah). Ip the Mudm- 
mkshatm. Chandragupta is bluntly, Addressed by 
Chanakva as Vrisala. The Mauryas as 'known te 
Patanjdi were selling. image? of the gods for an 
income. These are all Wide of the .mark.” If Chandrn- 
sgupta were a mere puppet, id. the" staunch .Brahmanist 
Chstukya, there is mo reason il&p fie should have been 
castigated as a Vrieala. B^dus^ pnoveiJ himself to 
be a strong supporter of .Brehteiawhm. Asoka does not 
appear to have interfered With , thig .tfopiWM fdma- 
dharma ; he duly honoured and actively supported all 
aectk the Brahmanas «nd, the Sramanas of all . orders 
and denominations. The. sectarian capriws of Certain 
later Brahmanist writers .nped- not stanw;.ii». the way 
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of our appraisal of the Shaping influence of Anoka's 
great example. 

The outstanding example left by Asoka is the 
toleration of faiths broadband on knowledge, com¬ 
parative study, the power pf understanding and appre¬ 
ciation, the exchange of thoughts and ideas, and the 
principle "of hearty co-operation in the matter of help¬ 
ing the growth pf all in the essence or fundamental 
of things. The profession of Buddhism as hid personal 
. religion or private faith did not stand in the way ot 
his meeting, waiting upon, honouring, and actively 
helping all sects and nfchools of thought. This active 
form of tolerance was the 1 outcome of his deepest con¬ 
viction that Ihe moral and cultural progress oi humanity 
gieatly depended on the enlightenment and earnest no,- 
of' those who were the real educators of men and 
women. The wandering ascetics and sophists weir, 
being allowed even in earlier times to move about 
freely in the country, from territory to territory, city 
to city, town to town, and village to village. The 
hermits were left, undisturbed to live their religious 
lift- in different hermitages. The masses were at liberty 
to carry ou the worship of their divinities through 
vows, sacrifices and offerings. In monarchies adequate 
ho d-eiulowments were made by the State for the 
maintenance of the Vedic institutions. Though the 
principle of toleration was thus followed in practice, 
Asoka was the first to enunciate it in a definite form 
to stave as a stale-policy. 

The subsequent history of India goes to .-how that 
Ihe tnidation of faiths became the guiding principle 
<p tlie Indo-Aryan society and the traditional policy 
‘ of the Indian 101011 ?. If Asoka’s exhortation was that 
“none should be uuduly extolling one’s own sect and 
deprecating another set’I,” the GreaL Epic in its finat 
form came to declare that “neither the praise and 
depreciation of oneself nor the praise and depreciation 
of others is the way of the cultured." The latter may 
dictate the policy of nmi-mtcrvention, of leaving each 
prison or each sect to its own divine business, ns the 
best policy under the comfortable belief that each 
religion is good if it be followed in its right apint. 
Asoka's scheme of active co-operation was not in¬ 
consistent with the general Hindu idea of non- 
. interference. One mny detect a sectarian note in the 
Oita containing the philosophic foundation of what 
is n6w known as Hinduism. But in reality the teaching 
imparted through each of them is a confidential one 
(guhya), mianing to initiate an earnest seeker of the 
truth into the secret of the yoga method. Whether this 
leaching be impacted in the name of any form of 
Blmgavatism, Vishnu, Siva, or Sakti, it is in substance 
all the same. The same teaching is conveyed in a 
similSr form in the latter-day Buddhism which, too, 
became a form of Bhagavatism. It is not correct, 
tlierefoie. to say with Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “Hence¬ 
forth Bhagavatism, or 1 as it may now be called^ by its 
more popular name, Vaisnavism, formed, with Suvism. 
the main plank of the orthodox religion‘in its oontest 
with Buddhism.'' 11 The fact of the case is thet all the 
religions oK "India assumed outwardly a Bhagavatic 
form, while inwardly they cherished the Guruvada and 
professed to be a secret methbd of yoga. Thus the 
plank for ail was the same, and the contest, if there 
were any, was a many-sided one, and beneath all was 

MS* Ancient Indian Hietmy and CivUwalon. ftp. 228 -I .; C/,, Bay 
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a grand synthesis oi ideas and methods ; "all jackals 
cried alike," as Ramaknshna would have put it. 

it is true tliat the Brahmanistic idea df mifitaiy 
campaigns consummated by horse-saerifice Or lajasuyu 
durbar gained giound again in the countiy. Even the 
mind oi the Jains king Kharavela was pre-oecupied 
with it. But the admission of this as a fact does not 
mean the denial of the formative influence ot Asoka d 
example of religious toleration. The inscription ot 
Kharuvcla boldly records that his strong Jaiua faith 
was no bar to his pride as a ruler who honoured all 
sects and helped the people to repair all Deva-lem- 
pies {iktva-paHtimdapujaka, mva-devayaLana~samkhara- 
kumka). During the reign of the Sungas and their suc¬ 
cessors, and in their dominions, the outer stone 
railing and gateways of the Buddhist Stupa of Bharhu' 
and the earlier stone-railing of Bodhgaya were erected 
partly or greatly on donations from the queens of 
their royal house s.‘“ Although king Virapurusadatl a 
was a performer of the hurse-eacrifice, the queens and 
princesses of his royal house prominently figured as 
female donors of the great Buddhist foundation at 
Nagarjuuikonda. Although the Imperial Guptas were 
devout Vaisnuvas or Haivas, they are known to have 
donated several Buddhist foundations, including the 
Muhavihara of Nalanda. In spite of the strong Bud¬ 
dhist faith yf the Palas of Eastern India, their queens 
engaged the Brahmans to read out to them the text 
of the Gicul Epic. The Buddhist King Asokavalla ot 
Sapadulaksha liberally helped his Saiva subjects to 
repair their temple. Toe Jaina Anuyogadvara Sutra 
recommends a system of education, in which due 
provision is made for the study oi the Sanskrit epics. 
It was m the time of Samudragupta and with his kind 
permission that his Ceylon contemporary, king Kitti- 
Siu-Meghavanna, erected the Mahabodhi Sangharama 
at Bodhgaya for the monks from Ceylon. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hwcn Thsang has recorded two instances ol 
royal tolerance, each of which is greatly significant m 
its own way. In one, he has paid his warm complim.cn 1 
to king Bhaskaravarrrian of Kamorupa for his unstinted 
veneration for all men noted for their erudition and 
wisdom, irrespective of their caste, c&ed or com¬ 
munity, and in tin* other he has paid a glowing tribule 
to Harsha. the liberal-minded Saiva ruler of Kan an j 
The annual gathering of the men of all sects ami 
schools of thought under the liberal patronage *>l 
Harsha was undoubtedly an earlier step which ult: 
match led to the triennial Kumbha-mcla of modern 
times. 

It may be noted that the principle of toleration 
equally guided the stale-policy of the Pathan rulct 
Slier Shah, the great Maratha leader Sivaji and Jain- 
ul-Abidin, the Sultan of Kashmir. Among the Muslim 
rulers of India, the uame of Akbar ranks foremost »<* 
the propounder of the principle of universal toleration 
in the name of Huih-i-kul, inviting tire exponents of nU 
roligions to meet m his Ibadatkhana for a frank and 
friendly discussion of the fundamentals of religion 
Even he went so far as to think of founding on thir 
very principle a new religion called Din-llahi, which 
unfortunately died with him. It is to be regretted tha> 
the liberal policy pursued by the p evious generation 
of men is followed by a narrow policy, as exemplified 
by the Brahmanist’a* sectarian reaction, against the 
progressive ideas of the eajrjier age and Aurangsib’s 

M. C/„ Bar Cktullnrl, op. ell., p. MO, 
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intolerance a,- express'd iu his policy of Dar-ul-hlam. 
This is not., however, to say that the tradition of 
i(dormice ccu-ed lo continue in India. Its continuity 
may be (raced in the eclecticism of Biahmananda 
Kesiutb Chandra Sen and Ramakrishna Paramahansa. 
One may legiInnately claim that the whole of the 
iheoxophiral movement is inspired by the same spirit, 
of toleration which has guided also the, course of the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago and similar 
conferences and conventions held thereafter in India 
and England. It is pertinent also to note that the 
Asokan principle of toleration was in the background 
of the political wisdom in the Arthamstra of Vishnu- 


gupta Kautilya advising the king in the role of a 
conqueror to respect the religious and national insti¬ 
tutions of the conquered country. The Rosetta Stone 
Inscription of Ptolemaios may be regarded as the 
outcome of the very same principle. So far as the 
history of Ceylon is concerned, the £ali Chronicler 
narrate that the Buddhist monarchs of the island 
ungrudgingly allowed the Brahmans, Brahmanicsl 
ascetics, Ajivikas, and Jainas to enjoy their respective 
privileges through twenty-one reigns 1 * end subse¬ 
quently. 

14. Mahuvan XW 109-111. Hama, Coytun l.cttu 




“Viceroy Lord Louis Mountbutt.cn has shown great 
imagination- and sincerity in the new British plan for 
India. According to this plan, legislation will bo passed 
by the British Parliament by August. 1st,, giving India 
dominion status 1 had a long and interesting talk with 
Lord Mountbatten in Nrw Delhi in the first week of 
April this year. 1 got, the distinct feeling that, Lord 
Mountbatten will do everything to hasten i,ht> transfer 
of power from 1 lie British to the Indians. 'Phi* plan 
aims at that. 

“Now'that it is certain that the British rule will 
end even before June- 1948. a sign ficant psyeholigieal 
change wifi take place. This change will become even 
more apparent and effective when the British actually 
withdraw from India 

“True, today the Hindus and Moslems are fighimg 
amongst themselves, Init it must not be forgotten that 
llit past. British rule is mainly responsible for (hr* 
deterioration ot Hmdu-Moslem relationship. After all, 
the British Imperialists had to ‘divide snd rule.' And 
after almost 150 years of ‘divide and rule’ policy, is 
it very unnatural that now the world finds India 
divided ? Imperialist Britain’s policy of ‘divide and 
rule’ has been so successful that now the Hindus and 
Moslems find themselves not, only divided but they 
want to divide the country too. However, that i- not 
as bad as it sounds. 

“I met Mahatma (Sandhi during my recpnl trip 
to India. 1 asked Gandhi if Hiudu-Moslem disunity 
will diminish after the departure of the British. Gandhi 
said that, if the British wen to have India without 
any ‘mental reservations', then the Hiudu-Moslem 
riots will end and better understanding between the 
two communities will prevail. 

“I am convinced that after the actual withdrawal 
of tin British authority from India, different counsels 
will prevail, The existing bitterness and distrust 
between the Hindus and Moslems will begin io abate. 

“1 ani not at all terrified at the fact that tit the 
lime of the British withdrawal this year or the late.-y 
In- .lone 1948, India ri likely to be dividi-d into India 
and Psiki-ian. As a mailer of fact, the d i.v that India 
is divided, that very day will mark tin in-ginning of 
co-open't ion between India arid Pakistan. Any number 
of comuiis'bms will have it- be crested lo regnlsie 
•wh .things as railways. Pus Office -I'rvire, telegraph 
and telephone ems. Commissions and committees 
will have to Is, ,..-ated to regulate hade and customs 
between the two-parts. Scores of otho Hems of mutual 
interest will keep on cropping up < very day. They 
will begin to find large areas, of agreement and mutual 


interest. Such day-tu-dav co-operation will bring the 
leaders of the two communities closer to each other. 

“1 lm\e n feeling that before long they will lealize 
that a mistake had been made and 1 hope Pakist: n 
and India will become one again. 

‘Besides that, I believe that after the withdrawal 
of the British and partition of India, social mid 
ec-onomu- forces will begin to play an important, role. 
Hungry people, both in India and Pakistan, will de¬ 
mand more food. Nuked people, both in India and 
Pakistan, will demand clothing. In the political 
wrangling and 1 he communal animosity, the mass-rs of 
India who are t hr- real sufferers have been forgot i'll. 
And, if there is any reality in India, it i-, the povoity- 
stricken masses of India. 1 have a feeling that these 

masses, both in India and Pakistan, will demand unity 

of Lidia on an economic basis. 

“Then too. Hie worid events will play their part 

People of India will come into touch, more and more, 

with the peoples of other parts of the world. They will 
beg n to realize that a united, strong and democratic 
India can play a vital and effective role in building up 
the economy of not only India and Asia but, of the 
whole world. 

‘I have been asked aboul the Indian Army and 
what would happen lo it in the case of the divis oil 
of India. 

“There are only 32 per cent Moslems in the Indian 
Armed Forces. Hindus are 48 per cent,. The Sikhs are 
8 per cent. The Gurkhas are 7 per cent and 1 the 
Christians 5 per cent. 

“I believe that, as soon as the division of India 
takes place the Indian Armed Forres will be given the 
choice to serve under the Indian Government or 
Pakistan Government. 

“It, is reasonable to assume that, praetieully all of 
the 32 per cent Moslems in the present Indian Army 
would like to serve the Moslem Government of 
Pakistan. 

“The picture may look gloomy at this stage. It 
may look confused. But I hove not the slightest doubt 
that a great, and glorious future is ahead for India. 

"I wholeheartedly agree with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, head of the Indiau Interim Government and 
one of ihe greatest men of our time, when he said 
yrsteiday in New Delhi : ‘Let. us fare the future not. 
with easy optimism or complacency or weakness, but 
with ronfide-cr and firm faith in India’.”—-Talk 'given 
by Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India Lrrigoe 
of America, over the Columbia Brapd&tsUng system 
(coast to coast broadcast .) an Thursday, Imp Hr, liltf. 



THE NEEDS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 

By G. L. MEHTA 


In a world, large parts of which have been devastated 
and whose economic life and relations have been 
thrown out of gear by two terrific war* in one gov.e a- 
tion, efforts are being made to set up international 
organisations and devise plans and schemes to achieve 
world-wide co-operation and to eliminate or mitigate 
economic maladjustments and obstacles. It, 1 * now 
generally recognised that Hie primary aim of -urn 
’ internallonnl economic organizations and plan* i* lie 
fuller utilisation of natural resources and maxi muni 
employment, of man-power with a view to expand 
production and raise the si indards of living of U» 
people throughout the world and especially ,n the 
economically under-developed countries. This lac; na* 
been broadly recognised in the Draft Charter which 
is now Ih(> subject, of detailed consideration bv tin 1 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trad.- md Employment. It i- lmidly neces¬ 
sary to gliess that, such economic development i- not 
merely a mailer of domestic concern but, also a pre- 
lerpnsite of the expansion of international trade and 
attainment of eeotionuc stability. Bill somi of the 
implications ol till* principle need to be clarified—and 

i propose to do mi mainly from the uewpomt of in 
under-developed ruunfiv like mine. 

There is no doubt that even a meagre incivasi ui 
ilie woefully low .slundnid- of living ut vast aiea* 
•looped m poverty will have lar greater effect on the 
expansion of prediction aud trade than fin'her lu¬ 
cre iso in the alieady high -landauls of the developed 
•and riuhor countries The material iinprovetneul of I lie 
1oorer naliolls should, iheufoip, be high on the priority 
list of a world organization. In sueli ,ui economic 
tiaiisition, the mure developed and powerful nalrn 
w ill have t,o adju-t their economies ai;d ov en undergo 
-oitic sacrifice for the common good lnteriialioi.il 
economic co-oper.iliini cannot now be promoted merely 
on (lie traditional lines of removal ol (mill lurriei-s 

ii refh dive of llie geographical (listribulion ; i' vvell as 
(lie content and value of international trade We have 
to remove under-employment in backward areas md 
raise the level of primary producers. For \w have to 
realise in concrete terms that poverty anywhere is a 
danger to prosperity everywhere. 

If “the world cun now produce enough raw 
materials and manufactured goods to supplj the 
peoples of a! 1 countries with the necessities and com¬ 
forts of life,” (General Resolution adopted at the 
Tenth Biennial Conference of llu* International 
Chamber of Commerce, Copenhagen, July, then 

the responsibility of Governments, industry, agri¬ 
culture, labour and the community a* a wind,, 
devise policies which will utilise such productive 
capacity to raise the general standard of living 1 - all 
the greater. As a result of the war. the i roduefiv dy 
of many countries has been considerably en taneed ami 
there have been marked changes and shills in the 
balance of produotion and foreign assets. The accele¬ 
ration of industrialisation in wiml were hitherto 
primary producing countries has made less developed 
countries machine-minded and “capital htingiy" 
These demands should be met in a co-operative spirit 
by those who have the goods of the. world. In such 
problems of international economic relationship as 
currency 'and exchange, capital movements and invest* 


ment, migration of population, distribution of raw- 
materials. industrialization and transport, the eenuomi- 
cnllv backward corutries dem md their say. They 
require different degrees and kind* of protection in 
view of their meagre development and urgent needs; 
they require various forms of assistance from those 
with longer experience, better skill and larger rrsmme.s 
They, ou time ; Ml. aiy prepared to make their own 
contribution to the achievement of worldvvidi econo¬ 
mic di velopmeni lnlciualion tl trade, after all i* not 
an end in itself but a means lo an end. Stable inter¬ 
national lelaliousiup can and nni.-l. depend upon 
domestic stabilify. Credit and fiscal measure- have to 
be used as instruments of a national programme to 
expand production and secure employment. 

Thin, I lien, i- the formidable task that confronts 
ii.-. today—the ta.sk lo harmonise national economic 
development, with the demands of international 
economic co-opera lion. Any international economic 
older can only be built upon the basis of divergent 
rational economic systems. Those who Participate in 
tin' framing of an international Trade Charier and in 
m gotiations for reductions in taiilf barrier- have had 
to ii’cogni-o I Ini ii i- no* possible to formulate 
(conoim'’ indices or enuiici.de economic principles 
without Inking into consideration the <liv oigont, 
ei onomic condition- and need- of different countries. 
To ignore the varying levels of economic development 
in any interna'meal economic plan is to create not 
mufonmlv but inequitable conditions resulting in dis¬ 
equilibrium. I’liction aud conflict. Equality of treat¬ 
ment is ;,o—ildc onh under equalitv of conditions. The 
dispuiiy m the level and pace of economic develop- 
aicii, of diffen m countries must, therefore, be rrcog- 
i ized in aiiv -cliciin ol inti rmitional ecouomi co- 
ooeratioll 

The war lei-- made far-reaching changes not only 
m the economic struct me but also in (h,. aims of 
economic police's anil in the means by which these 
objectives arc to be achieved There is n new sense of 
serial responsibility which must be accepted a* an 
element of ecouomi,' policies and measures in the 
future New technique.-, -ueb a.* the growth of plasties, 
new alloys and -yutlirt c and substitute products, have 
robbed the theory of international livision of labour 
of much of its classical simplicity. The indu-triallv 
powerml countries of ihe world will ha' e lo learn I" 
adapt them-idvcs to the changed currents of inter¬ 
national trade in so far as world industry i*- redistri¬ 
buting itself in accordance with the shift* m produc¬ 
tive technique on the one hand and the growing -ocial 
obligations of flic Stale on Ihe other The pace of 
international economic development will be st f bv the 
l‘H=l prosperous countries. The strength ol Ihe chain 
i- n ‘he weakest link. 

Under-developed countries seek to achieve 
balanced economy Thev de-ire lo divei-ifv t mn econo¬ 
mies and reduce the pressure of population on land 
by developing alternative sources of ennilo'iuonl and 
economic pursuit®. Improvement and • rionnh-niion 
of agriculture itself is conditioned bv indnsiriul 
advance. Industrialization would enhruii,- the puirha- 
ing power of the rural population a* agricultural 
development would provide markets for industrial 
goods. These countries seek to build up- certain es»en- 
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tiftl industries not merely for national defence bat Abo 
for sheer self-preservation in times of emergency. 
India’s vast population would have been helpless if in 
the inter-war years, sit least some primary and 
secondary industries like steel, engineering and sugar 
had not been developed. As it was, the absence of 
heavy engineering and basic ohemioal industries res¬ 
tricted India's industrial development during the 'war 
and limited her contribution to the eommdn war effort. 
Indeed, KBr lack of merchant shipping tonnage not 
only failed to provide a second line of defence but 
prevented the importation of essential foodstuffs for 
her hungry people. Inessential industries and services, 
therefore, national self-sufficiency is not only a right 
but a duty. 

For these constructive purposes, the undeveloped 
and under-developed countries need capital, capital 
goods like plant, equipment and machinery, technology 
and technical "know-how.” The needs of the deve¬ 
loped countries, on ■ the Other hand, demand full 
utilisation of their expanding industrial capacity. It 
is one of the main problems of economic statesman¬ 
ship to reconcile those mutual needs in a programme 
of long-range development. Th c expansion and diversi¬ 
fication of demand as a result of industrialisation will, 
however, tend to create new markets or markets for 
new piDduots. That is the lesson of industrial develop¬ 
ment ; the volume of international trade would in¬ 
crease although its character and direction may change. 
Experience at the last seventy years has shown that, 
the industrial growth of a country has been closely 
linked up with the growth of its foreign trade. To take 
only one example, the net import of manufactures into 
the British Dominions in 1938-29 was about 50 per cent 
larger than into China and India, which have thirty 
times their population but are not so industrially 
developed, while t,heir net import of manufactures per 
capita was forty or fifty times greater than that, of 
China and India. A country in the process of indus¬ 
trialisation would import, machinery and other capital 
equipment as well as industrial raw materials while an 
increase in the standard of f living will lead to diversi¬ 
fication in the demand and import of consumer goods. 
Industrialisation, moreover, will lead to the growth 
Of transportation and power as well as processing of 
locally-produced primary products and the establish¬ 
ment and growth of industries, such as house-building, 

road-making, etc.which do not, as a rule, enter 

international trade. All this would leid to simul¬ 
taneous development of domestic industry, trade and 
services Which would tend to augment international 
trade. 

Today, the world is hungry for goods, not strug¬ 
gling for markets. It, is not tariff barriers but the lag 
in production and the want of purchasing power that 
are preventing the flow of commerce. *The fact that 
the Conference meeting at Geneva is described as one 
on Trade as well as Employment brings out an aspect 
which is frequently ignored, damely, that trade 
depends on the purchasing power of the countries even 
more than of tariffs. Access tb capital goods or raw 
materials is. in the last resort, access to the buying 
markets and is based on the cash and credit of the 
purchaser. If we want to sAe the wheels of Industry 
move smoothly and fast, an effective way to do so is 
to increase the purchasing power of the vast masses 
of Asia and Africa vtho suffer from chronic, if some¬ 
what disguised, unemployment and trader-employment. 


Those who insist on the principle of "equal hiccms to 
the raw materials of the world” must remember of 
domestic’ production of scarce and strategic raw 
materials as well as the priority of ^domestic production 
for which such natural resources nave to be utilised. 
Moreover, industrial raw materials and products, such* 
as soda-ash and sulphur for chemical industries or non- 
ferrous metals, are unavailable not only when they Are 
in short supply but also because tffey are'controlled 
and rationed by powerful international controls and 
combines of the highly developed countries. Under¬ 
developed countries are. therefore, entitled to urge 
that the prinfeiple of "equal access to raw materials” 
should be applicable to such products and not merely 
to agricultural raw materials or minerals. Lastly, thq 
principle of equitable distribution of productive faci¬ 
lities demands that the capital goods of the world 
should also be made available to the less developed 
countries, which should not be made to wait in¬ 
definitely in a queue for their essential needs of 
economic development. In the sphere of technology, 
the misuse of patents and licences for purposes which 
have no relation to the invention for which Govern- 
ment, gives protection and th P monopolistic control of 
vital knowledge and secret, processes place under¬ 
developed count lies ;) l a serious disadvantage. Here is 
a field for fruitful eo-operalion between industry and 
science, between enterprise and technique of the 
advanced and under-developed countries. The shortage 
of technicians and skilled labour is almost world-wide 
today and if we are to step up produet,ion, the pro¬ 
blem of training and apprenticeship of technical 
personnel in industrially backward countries and of 
loan : ng technically competent persons from developed 
countr ea on reasonable terms needs earnest considera¬ 
tion. 

Foreign investment raises the whole problem of 
external economic relations on which I do not propose 
to dwell at length here. The difficulty hereto has been 
that foreign capital and enterprise wh’ch have gone 
into backward areas have created political ramifications 
involving questions of control and extra-territorial 
rights and stringent regulations even against indigenous 
industries. Often enough, they have sought to deve¬ 
lop not the industries and services most needed by the 
inhabitants of such countries but those which suited 
the interests of the investing countries. Such penetrat- 
tion of foreign capital has been rather in line with 
economic imperialism than development in the 
interests of backward peoples wMtee own attempts to 
establish industries have been frequently hampered 
and even stifled for fear of their competition with the 
industries of th P advanced countries. If powerful coun¬ 
tries like Britain and France feel the importance of 
maintaining their sovereignty and economic freedom 
while negotiating foreign loans,’ are not the under¬ 
developed areas with their meagre resources and their 
general backwardness entitled to demand adequate , 
safeguards for preserving their political and economic 
independence ? At every international economic con¬ 
ference we find that political considerations cut right 
acRf economic problems, whether t4e issue is tariffs 
or investment, foreign exchange or food, merchant- 
shipping nr civil aviation ; all these issues tend to 
become matters of high policy where poilMh-politics 
come into play. The needs of the under-developed 
countries, therefore, demand not only, political qman- 
orpation but also complete M*dfa*taient of SMgpmio 
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relationship between countries. Tine policy ol “Beggar* cannot continue, in Abraham Lincoln'* memorable 
My-Neighbour” is not only morally wrong but econo- phraee, to be half slave and half free. And freedom 
tnioally unsound. A division of the wdHd into economic in the modern world means economic freedom no less 
hemispheres resulting in the perpetual exploitation of than political.* 

the resources of the backward countries by the more ------—----- 

powerful ones cannot be regarded as economic inter- * Addr«#<by c. l. mu in th« ptmwr mmIw of uw Meatmu 
nationalism in any true sense of the term. The world Commit, 5th June. 1947 . 
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OUR FOOD PROBLEM 

By Prop. P. C. RAKSHTT, m.sc.. rh.n. 


The three "F"s—Freedom, Fitness and Food—ahvax s 
go together. We are going to have freedom and we are 
charged with the responsibility of keeping ourselves 
fit enough to retain the freedom achieved. It may seem 
very prosaic but no one will dispute that to attain 
such fitness we should have adequate food. Starving 
millions are never expected to fight for and retain their 
freedom for long. Our starving children and young of 
this day will have to bear the burden of future. But 
the scars-of hunger in the chi'd never disappear and 
often lead to waste of life. Even the best minds in a 
starving body are worth very little. 

The problem then is where should we get our 
food. -The total food produep of the world, calculated 
on a dry basis, amounts to approximately 2000 billion 
pounds which feed the two billion people on the 
surface of this planet. But this production is not in 
conformity with the distribution of people in the 
world. The result is that there are countries having a 
surplus production, and there are other areas with a 
consequent deficit. This ultimately lead' to the fact 
that certain countries have n very high standard of 
consumption and requirement, as in America and 
Oceania ; while the Asiatic cross-section of humanity 
has to pull on at a minimum subsistence level. The 
four hundred million of us are in an appalling state. 
The difference of the standards of food both in quality 
and quantity between India and America is so great 
that our very existence often seems to be incredible. 
It'll? often astonishing to think as to how the Indhns 
survived so long. The heavy death-rate of children, 
(2S per cent of them cannot complete first year), the 
recurring famines, and the periodic wars maintain the 
equilibrium between the number of people and the 
poor quota of food produce. When we are already 
under-fed, we cannot think of any reserve of food. So, 
in case of poor harvest, or when there is a gigantic 
conflict, like the great wars, the effects in our country 
are simply disastrous—there is no wav to escape death. 
But in other countries, like Australia, having surplus 
production, they always maintain a reserve to meet 
emergency. Besides, these countries also possess « 
huge live-stock. In times pf poor harvest or wars, they 
can absoift a Considerable■ portion of this livestock, 
as also the grains which would be consumed by the 
live-stock. Famines can thus be combated in those 
countries Bdt India cannot afford to maintain a live¬ 
stock and thereby spgqd the food after it in order to 
obtain .the Bye-atocVproduct. That will mwm another 
way*q! starvation. *t - 


One way of minimising the acuteness of food 
shortage is to spill over some excess populatkm to 
other countries. The whole world is now self-consciqus 
and such migrations, which helped many European 
countries to reach a high standard during the p<st 
century, are no longer possible. Indians in South Africa 
will make us realise this. 

Those who think that there should be an equal¬ 
isation of distribution of food-stuff through entire 
humanity, should realise that such n step would 
require countries like America to cut down their 
standard by nearly half. For example, if we consider 
only animal food, an Indian in OTder to share equally 
with the rest, will have to ask an American to spare 
66 per cent and a European 30 per cent of their 
present quota. Such evenness of distribution is there¬ 
fore unlikely to happen in voluntary or peaceful ways. 

For a solution of this problem, we have to proceed 
along one of the two possible ways : {«) To obtain 
the over-all deficit in our requirement of food from 
areas of abundance in production ; (b) to make our¬ 
selves self-sufficient in the supply of food by increased 
productivity. 

The first of these two methods is not likely to be 
a satisfactory solution. We can get food from other 
countries only in exchange of either finished goods or 
raw materials. India is not industrialised to any 
appreciable extent, and cannot export much manu¬ 
factured goods now and even for probably many more 
years to come. The other alternative is to export tbw 
materials, like minerals, tea, cotton, hides, jute, etc. 
Already this country has been dpprivH of an enor¬ 
mous amount of raw materials and then- is a limit to 
such supply. Any further unplanned export of every 
raw material will be suicidal to the future develop¬ 
ment of this country. This possibility of obtaining food 
in exchange of raw materials is not economic or 
feasible. 

Wp are then to increase otir own production of 
foodstuff as to meet at least, our own requirements. 1 
The present-day output of food is quite insufficient 
for our forty crores of mouths. To,provide a normal 
balanced diet on a rational scale, we have an over-all 
deficit of nearly 100 million tons of foodstuff, animal 
and soil produce taken together. To be more precis*', 
there is a s/hortage of nearly 26 million tons in cereals 
and vegetables production and the rest 75 million tons 
deficit are in animal food supply, such as milk, meat. 

1. Xtpari, Mthary Planning Band, 1MC. 
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eggs, etc. The basis of requirement is (6 supply ap- 
llrtbtiwately. 2600 calories per day per capita? con¬ 
sisted in 410 gme. of carbohydrate, 60 gms. of fat and 
GO gms. of protein (including 20 gms. of animal 
origin*). The greatest shortage is in our milk supply, 
to an extent of nearly 300 per cent, or in other words, 
70 million tops more of milk we need, which means 
maintenance of a huge special live-stock and their 
food and pasture; Next important and acute deficit is 
in the section of oils and fats, to an extent of nearly 
'5 million tons. 

To make up the deficiency in animal-source food 
immediately is not possible. This will require a longer 
time and planned organisations in different ways, as 
developed fisheries, improved bovine population and 
tearing, pasture-grounds, etc. Our immediate attention 
should be given to'increased output of soil produce as 
food, and if this can be accomplished in a reasonable 
time, we can hope to cope satisfactorily with the 
shortage' in our animal food gradually. The amount 
of agricultural food output can be raised by concen¬ 
trating on three main directions : (i) utilisation ot 
fallow lands, (*») increasing the yielding capacity of 
soil,' (iU) proper distribution of soil between cash and 
food crops. 

(t) The utilisation of fallow lands or unused land 
for the production of food-crops has already come into 
consideration under the stress of war and some acti¬ 
vity in this direction has started. These lands, on a 
moderate estimate, if brought under the plough, are. 
likely to produce several million tons of cereals, vege¬ 
tables and fruits. To cite for example, in 1937, Bengal 
had: 2,4466,300 acres of land under cultivation while 
1,06,40,749 acres were lying waste or fallow* Nearly 
1,0,000 acres were leclaimed in 1946 by the Government 
for cereal cultivation. Different reason.- are attributed 
to these lands lying unutilised. Sometimes, the buds 
jt ( . of poor fertility (as in some areas of south Bihar); 
there are sometimes dearth of local labour, the arcis 
being away from dense population and in unhealthy 
regions (as is some parts of north-west. Assam). Apart 
from these, difficulties of irrigation are often respon¬ 
sible, while some areas are kept non-prodncti\ e being 
leased out to non-agricultural business concerns. Thfse 
difficulties: are to be removed as far ns practicable, in. 
order to reclaim these lands. The cultivators must also 
be trained not .to always grow ceu als in those lands. 
Where cereals, pulses, etc., may fail, sporhd fruit- 
production may be possible. 

Another fact with special reference to Bengal 
needs mention. Water-hyacinth problem has been a 
nuisance in this pipvincc for a pretty long time. It 
is responsible for a huge destruction of crops and 
fisheries. It is said that this "bike devil” covers an 
area of one Inc acres of cultivated • laud and the 
damage to Bengal’s paddy is estimated to more than 
six crores of rupees* annually. It is now admitted that 
tlie total eradication of the plant is the only solution 
and this is an* immediate necessity. • 

(») Secondly, the productivity of llio jpojl must be 
increased. It is admitted that, the out-turn of our field 
is- in a verv low level, and that by-,taking rrronrse to 
scientific methods, the yielding capacity of tire soil can 


J, Bmu, Seine* and C allure. No-riub... IMS. 
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be considerably increased. A. comparative study of the 
output of rice per acre in (Merest countries will reveal 
the state of affairs* 

Country Sice f» lbs. per acre 

TJ. 8. A. 

Korea ■ ••• 1789 

Japan , .. 3688' 

Egypt , -. 3179 

India 828 

Bengal .. . • • 884 

The same story will be repeated if we compare 
the figures for other types of crops. There ar<» many 
reasons for such a low output of the soil, though mainly 
lack of irrigation and absence of use of fertilisers are 
responsible for this poor yied. For success in this 
direction, co-oporation of the various branches of 
science is necessary, (n) Firstly, there should be an 
immediate, ecological survey of our soil to define what 
crops are to be developed in respective areas, specially 
with reference to fundamental food crops. The impor¬ 
tance of this is obvious. It is not uncommon that the 
unknowing and untrained cultivator is sowing a -rop 
in his lands every year in bis own conservative way, 
in spite of poor yield, though a substitute crop would 
have given him enough return for his money and 
labour, (b) Secondly, in increasing the food crop pro¬ 
duction, not only attention should be given to the' 
quantity but. also to the quality. This means that, 
nutritional value must also be considered along with 
the muss value. As an illustrative example, we shall 
take the important food crop—rice. On consideration of 
nutrition, it is much better to have some fractions of 
rice diet to be substituted by other forms of starch, 
say potatoes, which at present is used only to a small 
extent in the form of vegetable. Bui potatoes, n« used 
in many other countries, in small weights can be 
equivalent, to a larger amount of rice in its nutritional 
and food value. Whore it is possible, if the land is 
utilised for potatoes instead of rice cultivation, there 
will also be an economic gain. Evidently, in eairying 
out- such a dietary revolution in substituting rice diet 
partly with poll toes, agriculture would need the co¬ 
operation of the Public Health Department to organise 
the people, (c) Thirdly, there should be an adequate 
manuring of the soil , for inoroased production. The 
millions of Indian cultivators do not know either the 
use of proper fertilisers or the modem method of thfeir 
application. It is futile to expect, a better yield without 
tlie addition of fertilisers in proper way. It has been 
found that addition Of 80 lbs. of ammon-sulphate per 
acre will increase the production of rice by 30 per cent 
of the present output." A glance at Table II showing 
consumption of fertilisers in India and Japan in 1936, 
will tell us why productivity is higher there. India i« 
in great dearth of artificial fertilisers, the only factory 
is in Mysore at Belagula producing 7,000 tons of 
ammon-sulphate synthetically per year. A larger scale 
factory under the State is under construction near 
Dhanbad to supply ammonium sulphate. According to 
Gowing Committee report, 7 ammon-sulphate is the only 
fertiliser which can now be suitably manufactured on 
a law scale (860,000 tons) in India. The raw materials 


i' Paddy and KUa Enquiry Ccmmiaea, Coiammtm if Mental IMS. 
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to be used ere the ammonia from coke sources and 
gypsum abundantly available in India. It is not ex¬ 
pected that India, would, produce nitrolim or urea s top 
but ammonium nitrate, superphosphate of lime or its 
substitute are likely to be manufactured in this coun¬ 
try in, a reason&ble time. Only the production of 
fertiliser will not be enough, equally important is its 
distribution at a controlled rate to the meq with the 
plough in the myriads of Indian villages. These agri¬ 
culturists should also be made to know their use and 
‘application. For this purpose, in every village a real 
cultivator should be trained and kept in charge, to 
distribute the fertilisers, to teach the methods of f heir 
use. to advise the selection of crops, and mode? of co¬ 
operative irrigation, etc., under directions of com¬ 
petent authorities. There must be developed a local 
initiative. 

Table II 

Fcitilixcr consumed in 13,0(1 in lbs. 


Japan Indi/i 

(NH/(,S0 4 21,00,000 1,48,000 

NaNO a 73,800 4,400 

K-manure 1,68,200 11,400 

Superphosphate 24,84,800 12,800 

Nitrolim 3,21,000 Nil 


(</) Equa ly important is also the question of irriga¬ 
tion. Any amount of use of manures cannot give good 
crop unless aided by proper irrigation. The Punjab 
Canal system has proved it beyond dispute. Many 
plains in the vast lndo-Gnngetic, which ou every 
.ground are likely to produce a good crop are not, doing 
so due to ill-irrigation. The dying rivers in many paita 
of Bengal have alieady furiously told on the health and 
crop of the province. The dredging of smaller river 
mouths aril gradual establishment of a network of 
irrigation channels throughout the land are primary 
necessities, (e) Last, but not the least, is the personnel 
which will carry out and develop the vast agriculture 
of this country. They should be made to learn the 
improved methods of agriculture and irrigation. Some 
machine-sense has to be developed iu them so that 
they may take their work in scientifically power- 
' minded enterpriser’s fashion. Small tools, power-driven 
equipments, small tractors of one-man-unit typo suit¬ 
able for small areas are to be introduced which will 
have important consequences. Besides, the health ol 
tlie agricultural labour must be given due considera¬ 


tion. At present they are in a poor standard, ^mostly 
due to malnutrition and want of treatment. It is 
necessary that there should be small State medical 
units in the villages to look after the welfare of the, 
villagers. . 

(*&) There should be planned distribution of t In¬ 
land for cuJt,i\ation of food crops and cash crops, etc. 
We are certainly badly in need of food, but that d-.es 
not mean all available land should go up for food 
production. Cotton, jute, flax, sugarcane, etc., are 
also essential, needs and the industrial success is 
dependent on them. As a matter of fact, the agricul¬ 
tural planning is a very difficult one and on it depends 
the prosperity of our future. It is necessarily con¬ 
nected with the industrial planning. A fraction of the 
land should be utilised for cash crop production 
according to the needs of the industiy. In making 
such distribution of the- land, due consideration must 
also be given to forest reserves and grazing reserves. 
The former to control the rainfall and humidity ol 
lhe- area and the latter for maintenance of the growing 
livestock. A well-planned agriculture will not only 
reach its objective- of attaining self-sufficiency blit will 
also contribute to the- increase, of national wealth. The 
latter will help to develop a standard economic .system. 

Not only the productivity of our soil per square 
yaid is low. but. also the productivity per farmer, is 
very low. For the same output of crop, an Indian 
agriculturist has to put on 30 times more work than 
that of an American Of course, the high standard ol 
mechanisation in the latter case is responsible for this 
to a large extent. Besides, nearly 70 per cent of . our 
people aie booked in agriculture. 8 This figure is too 
large compared to the output of the soil. Hie surplus 
workers must be removed from the field to be skilled 
in other enterprises or engaged in cottage industries. 
This will increase the output per agricultural woiker 
a’so l lie,- firm income per capita. 

It is, hence necessary, the agricultural planner- 
must look into (a) proper distribution of land, and 
labour, (b) health and training of the agricultural 
labour, (c) the production• of fertilisers,, (d) facilities, 
for irrigation, i>) production of small agricultural 
implement snd power-machines, etc. 

The problem is not only of priority number one 
but also a huge problem requiring courage and deter¬ 
mination. And in its success lies our salvation. 

!. C. Chime. Science and Culture, Wbiuury, 1<H7. 
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MARCH OF THE DESERT 

By L H. AJWAN1 


Thk pa pel a* carried the other day a piece- of news the march of I hr desert which under the high-sounding 

which attracted not much uotieo. The Sind-Rajpptana name of Pakistan threatens to reduce the fair "surplus” 

desert was. advancing in the easterly direction at the province of Sind, in the c-otuse of a generation or 

rate of. ?<j.-many inches evety year, and the Forest i )W o, to vast Mohen-jo-Dsro (Mound pf the Dead) , 

Department officials were making frantic efforts to Of course,'it will not, be the first time for the 
stop this 'march of -the desert by certain piethods jungle and the desert to invade Sind and make an end 
known Jib -them, but they did know whether they of jdl civilised life.'It is an old old tale. Sind is the 
would SuoceedL So far good, but who fe going; to stop burijdgrpupd'pf Innumerable ervUisations and cultures 
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Okjestltf ail latfds, it is ths gateway to Sind or Ield* 
4#aMi na*ne is simply & variant of “Sind”) and its 
idtagnd port Bat natures cataclysms, and more often, 
men's mischievous deeds have driven at times a wedge 
between Spied and Hind, and, when that has happened, 
Sipd has wilted and dried up and become another 
Baluchistan or Sahara. Every keen observer must have 
noted that'‘though Sind is so ancient and renowned 
(even medieval Europe had a erase for Sendai and 
Sthdon, or Sind cloth) there is not a angle building 
or edifice or woik of art in the entire province which 
may be claimed as a piece of antiguity. All notable 
buildings and works of art lie buried wider the sands 
ana may be known only when they are dug up. There 
is nothing above the ground to show an old civilisa¬ 
tion. Perhaps .years hence the only sign of British 
civilisation and occupation of Sind will be apparent 
when some other Bakhaldas Banerji comeB and digB 
up the pillars of the Sukkur Barrage bridge from 
beneath the dried-up bed of the river Sindhu at 
Sukkur. * 

The good time for Sind comeB when connection 
between Sind and Hind gets restored and the Sindhu 
becomes again the first of Indian rivers and not simply 
a boundary between savage or primitive tribes looking 
for inspiration, westwards, to Ar&bistan or Central 
Asia. In the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries Sind' rose to eminence in culture 
and the arts as a province of (Mogul) India : Abul 
Fad and his brother were only two of the many 
Sindhia who became famous in the days of the greatest 
of the Moguls (himself a bom Sindhi) and his suc¬ 
cessors. The Sindhi language and literature rose to 
ecstatic heights in the verse of Shah Latif, the greatest 
of all the Sindhis. And then came the break between 
Sind and Hind and the triumphant march of the 
desert. Sind became attached to Afghanistan. When 
the British occupied Sind' in 1843, Sind was a vast 
Shikargah denuded of anything approaching to civilisa¬ 
tion and culture. A million and a half wretched people 
eked out a’primitive existence under the overlordship 
of petty Bahich chieftains. The great Maktabs and 
Pathakalae had perished, and travellers noted that the 
feOTeri in Sind prided themselves on a scrappy 
knowledge of a jargon of the sweet tongue of Sbira* 
(the Persian language). 

The coming of the British established the vanished 
nexus between Sind and Hind, and the deBeri gave 
place to fields and gardens, and all the arts of civilised 
life. Sind was fortunate to bp linked to the progressive 
Presidency of Bombay, and to have missionaries from 
distant Bengal to educate her people. And Sind became 
fertile, great an l glorious. Sindhis spread to all parts 
of the world, and Sind grains, Sind cotton, Sind cows 


became-objects of envy all over India, while the 
Siadwork merchants became the most famous mer- 
cijjjmte in ths East for silks, jmrios,. jewellery, etc. 

The prosperity of Sind was mostly due to the 
Sind Hindu who rose above communal or sectarian 
feelings and made his province flourishing .and 
civilised. The big samindars or umderae of Sind, skilled 
only to limit poor besets and opprsus poor men and 
women and compel them to minister to their pleasures 
and creatuie comforts, were kept down by a whole¬ 
some awe of the British officials, and also of the Hindu 
money-lenders. The Hindus built, up a new civilised 
Sind with their money, sacrifice and public spirit. 
During the one-hundred and odd years of British 
occupation, of Sind not a single educational institution 
or oharitable organisation or work of art for the 
general public was established by the Muslims who 
formed the three-fourths of the population, the entire 
burden of educational and philanthropic work being 
borne by the Hindus, Parris and other minority com¬ 
munities. The Muslims were only eager to claim the 
lion’s share of appointments, scholarships, fete., and 
they got it. The Hindus were anxious for the arrival 
of the day when the Muslims would come up to a 
level with them, and be fellow-workers with them. To 
this end the Indian National Congress conceded 
provincial autonomy to Sind and agreed that it should 
be a separate province. 

Ten years have elapsed since Sind became a 
separate province but all those years Sind continued 
to be with India—and the desert was kept. out. The 
lords of the countryside were kept within limits and 
could not pull down the fabric that wa*t built up in a 
hundred years. Now, however, the bond between Sind 
and Hind has burst. The Muslim League Ministry in 
Sind swears by ‘Pakistan’’ and is determined to weed 
out all that is Indian from Sind. The sweet Sindhi 
language, descendant of SanskrifrPrakrit, and wholly 
Indian in its grammar, structure and vocabulary' ifi to 
be turned into a jargon of Arabic-Ferrian or to be 
entirely replaced by Urdu. The Hindu agriculturist 
is to be deprived of his land By lawless* laws, the 
Hindu official to be turned out by a 78 per cent 
reservation of appointments for the Muslims, while 
the Hindu educational institutions are to be strangled 
by a Muslim University. The poor Sindhi Muslim 
who has lived in amity and fellowship with his Hindu 
brother is to be excited to frensied fury by hired 
Moulvis and Mullas from outside, and Sind is to be 
given up to the tender mercies of the Punjabi Muslims 
and Biharis who are taking forcible possession of plots 
in Sind. And the Muslim wadera is chuckling that he 
can have for his shikar men and womm, beasts and 
vast tracts . . . The Desert is marching on t • 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE : fin K/e/'-< Kmmrhrh, 
Professor of Indian Art. Calcutta lluivexity. photo¬ 
graphs by Raymond Rumicr. Vniversify of Calcutta. 
W/fi. Vot*. I A II. P/>. tri + m. Plates l-LXXX. 

In spite of the limitation* and handicap* *et bv 
the long continuance of the War. we are triad that 
Dr. Kramrisch has at last been able to pi Wish her 
great work oil the Hindu temple. 

In these volumes, Dr. Kramrisch has dealt noi so 
much with file physics as with the nr.'iaphx-ie* of tin 
temple. Her central thesis is tint the temple i* a." 
embodiment in arohitectural form of the lidividmil 
soul's striving toward* JU nksk a- Kuirnlya, y.i which 
final stale, it loses its .-i pin ale identity and becomes 
merged in the Universal Mold. The temple, wh grew 
out of the simple altar of Vedic time* rcl in- the 
jny.st.ic import of the original dlar and th ’riiies 

a certain world-view. 

Dr. Kiamrisch then pursue' Ihs ~ymboli*m 
through the entire ranci of archil ectunit and sculp* u\d 
details. 'I'lie ground-pinu with its re*sault- lm:* bun 
explained us an irradiition of tin central piireiple 
enshrined as the Div nit\ mil it is the -am 
light which creates by tb” urgency of u- ■ I ol 
irradiation, the gnvukshus or window-, worn 
meant not for the ingie.-s of light from ont*id< li¬ 
the Ogress from with n. The structure of tin. leu 
capped by the amalaka and the kalasa, w' icii d'.iw- 
and closes m all upwatd movement of lines into om 
single point, has the same symbolic sicnifieatn e. Tlv 
placement of the sculptures as well as tn ,, ’i 
character, all fuse into one whole, inten*ifyr'g the 
message which is oi hot wise borne by the -epaiati 
structural elements. 

The .minor has taken great pains to substan¬ 
tiate her thesis by means of quotations from 
contemporary Sanskrit literature, both sacred and 
secular. One is however sonnet meg left in doubt a* 
to how far these thoughts recorded in 'acred 
literature of a ritualistic kind, were actually 
responsible for tile origin of particular archilertuial 
traditions. Some of them might as well have W<u 
after-thoughts of sadhakm. who were not. 4’(dim. 
and who might have enriched the metaphysical 
connotaton of physical form 0 which'sprang from the 
creative genius of those who designed and built the 
temples. 

This ftffbuld not, however, be taken to menu 
that J)r. Kramrisch hits neglected the phv-ieal side 
of temples or of the importance of the silpasnxlm* 
She has also laid the latter under ■ contribution, 
sometimes discovered meanings which were lost to* 
the architect's, themw+ves, as in the .case of her 
VP JiL y*tphal interpretation of the moaning of. the 
te^f fe^haoxnufghma where she has found & 
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geometrical formula for determining the curve of 
the rekha-gandi. Such explanations deserve careful 
examination, and have to be verfied bv actual 
measurement of the curves of extant temples. Dr. 
Krainriseh's sugge*rinn about the origin of the roof 
of tin? stepped Piiha Dcul is likewise based upon a 
due recognition of the importance of the physcal 
factor. But in spite of this deep familiarity with 
silpa texts and of the bearing of material facts, the 
rex ewer beg- to submit that her leaning* are on 
the mental-spirit mil side of the question. 

The uHiortunafe part of such explanation* i* 
th.it they often dem mil -ecii deep familiarity with 
mystic Iliniight' and pi: dices as xvell as such a ltigli 
ilegrei ol ndividuahza;ion, that they are usually 
beyond tin mac'* of v< ■ ige science as vve know it. 
It is more than likilx that the silpiu himself might 
hive been moinated l>x' impulses for setting in 
symbolic form the thought' and aspiration* which 
Dr. Kramri.srh ha* discovered from contemporary 
ldeiatnre by means of her painstaking research, but 
‘hen it is difficult that it was actually so. Something 
akin to this might be likewise said of the explanation* 
omul the origins id Art a* expounded by the School 
", B'Vclio-iinaly-i- under Sigmund Freud, There also, 
■■"e often feel* femoted lo siiv that the explanation* 
might be true : but thrn it is difficult, to prove except 
io initiate. A« such, the rev ewer believes that Dr. 
Kramriseli's work belong* more to the realm of Art 
h.m o' Science with it* nanowlv set limitations of 
method. 

We are indeed giaiei'ul to Dr. Kramrisch i'or the 
' ew light thal she in,* been able to throw upon this 
well-hodden path of Indian civilization by dint of her 
indiHiy and penetration ; and theri ,-au be no doub' 

I oat I he volumes under review will en'itle their authoi 
'o a lasting plan n the history ol Indian archaeo¬ 
logical studies And we are also tin nkful to M 
Burruer who ha* adorned the lext by a series of 
magnificent photographs. 

NuiMAii Kumah Bosk 

THE RUIN THAT BRITAIN WROUGHT : lit, 
K. M. Mvnshi. Published by Padma Publications Ltd . 
lit inbay. Pages 85. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In spite of the claims for Englishmen from timi 
to time about the wilfa'r rf India done nndei th' 1 
English rule of about two luindrid year.*, it is now 
as dear as day to wligl degradation India has been 
ieduced by the Brili-hers In thi* small booklet of 
< leven chapl.fr- Mr Mtinshi hv fa"l- and figures has 
proved. how England thrived and pro.-piaed* at India’* 
cost during the past two centuries. India’s agriculture, 
industries and commerce, all deteriorated to enrich 
Englishmen and British Imperialism and Capitalists. 
Health o' her millions was ruined, and starvation be¬ 
came the rule. The poorest country in the world has to 
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Maintain the most expensive bureaucracy and army and 
a most inoffensive people was made to pay for British 
Imperialistic wars. Most up-to-date figures from high¬ 
est authorities on the subject, both European and 
Indian, have been used by the author and as such the 
conclusions are from unimpeachable premises. In a 
short compass the learned author has treated every 
aspect of India’s ills and has been successful in proving 
that British role and British methods are responsible 
for everything wrong in India today. 

Students of Indian Economics and political work¬ 
ers will find this book not only interesting and 
instructive but extremely useful in their everyday life. 
The book deserves wide circulation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, FULL EMPLOYMENT 
AND INDIA : By Dr. N. Das, I.C.S., Ph.D. Published 
by All-India Publishing Co. Ltd., SO Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Pages 68. Price Rs. S. 

Since the publication of Beveridge Plan on social 
security and unemployment there have been quite a 
good number of publications on the subject so far as 
capitalistic societies are concerned. In a communistic 
society, such as we have in Soviet Russia, no quest on 
of unemployment arises as the society is totalitarian. 
It is now clear to all that unemployment is not due 
to the fault of the ind.vidua] as such but its very root 
is deep in the social structure as we have today. The 
individuals or the group affected by unemployment arc 
merely creatures of cr cumstanccs over which they have 
no control. The author in the first five chapters of this 
book has discussed the subject in such a dear manner 
that even a layman will find it easy to grasp the 
ideas. Relation of public finance to full employment 
has been discussed with considerable skill. India is not 
only backward (medieval) and capitalistic but under 
a foreign yoke for the last two hundred years and as 
such the problem is almost beyond solution. Besides, 
we have no statistics worth the name. So long by 
“unemployment,’ we understood ‘ educated unemploy¬ 
ed" without taking into consideration the hundreds of 
millions in abject poverty and in enfo-eed idleness 
throughout the vear. To solve thi s problem, India 
must make progress on the basis of a planned economy 
and that can be done only when India is free to work 
out her own destiny as a Socialist State. The author 
admits that full employment cannot be assured in a 
capitalist, country although unemployment- can be 
sufficiently controlled or reduced. 

Students of Economics and the general public 
interested in the subject will find this book uspful. 

A. B. Di’tta 

SANSKRIT 

SUKT1RATNAVALI : By Bmuder Sadnsiv Joshi. 
New Rujsthun Pri.SK, 7,i Mulctararn Bub:i Sheet, 
Calcutta. 

This is an interesting booklet containing free 
metrical renderings in Sanskrit of one hundred selected 
quotations from famous western author*, used from 
(lay to day as mottos in the well-known newspaper 
The Times of India. To make the- renderings attrac¬ 
tive the translator. Pandit, Joshi, has or asionally em¬ 
bellished them with expressions and figures of speech 
not found in the original but familiar in Sanskrit, 
Of course, such rendering is not a new thing. Reference 
may be made in this .connection to the beautiful 
translation of a number of Greek and German verses 
made by Prof. G. Cappelar, under the titles Yavcma- 
mtakam and Subhasitamalika and published ha 1903-4 
in the pages of the now defunct Indian Antiquary. 

HnnwAKUAR CftAiuiAVAwrt 


BENGALI 

JHANSIR RANI BAHINI—Diary: Edited by 
Kalidns Ghosal. The National Literature, 106 Colton 
Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4. 

Most of our countrymen are today familiar with 
the name of “Jhansi Rani Bahini” or the regiment of 
Indian women formed as an integral part of the'Asad 
Hind Fans, i.e., the Indian National Army, by Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, in Singapore. Bengali literature 
is almost flooded over with books on I.N.A. and ‘‘Rani 
Jhansi Regiment.” But one cannot rely on those books 
as the materials contained therein are half imaginary 
and not collected from authentic sources. But the book 
under review i s n departure from the lot inasmuch as 
it has creditably been edited from the diary-leaves of 
a woman-sold er of the Regiment who participated in 
all its activities. One can get a fair idea of the origin, 
development and act vities of the ‘ Jhansi Rani Regi¬ 
ment" after going through the pages of this authentic 
and reliable diary. The writer wields a facile pen, her 
style is fascinating and owing to the literary charm 
and flavour, the book, though full of facts, reads like 
a romance. Here and there the reader comes across 
passages containing personal touches which reminds 
him that the writer, though she adopted mil tary 
career, is after all a woman over whose life emotion 
plays p’.ieh an important part and to whom “Jove is 
her whole being.” Whenever she writes down a few 
sentences about, her beloved husband from whom she 
was separated due to abnormal war-conditions, she 
gives vent to her feelings in a highly impressive 
manner. The last, page of the diary gives an account 
of one of the greatest tragic incidents of the writer’s 
life in such an impressive way that it, leaves an in¬ 
delible impression on the reader’s mind and he finishes 
the book with a deep sigh. 

The book is profusely illustrated. The get-up and 
printing leaves nothing to be desired and a map of 
the route taken by the Azad Hind Fauz to reach the 
Eastern Frontier has added to the attraction of t.he 
book. 

Nauni K. Bhadra 

HINDTTR BANGLA : By Dr. Santosh Kumar 
Mukhcrjec. Published from 44 Badur Bagan Street, 
Calcutta. Pdges 47. Price, eight annas. 

As pioneers of Indian nationalism Bengalis have 
always preached and fought for united Bengal and 
undivided India. But the Muslim League administra¬ 
tion of Bengal for the last decade has changed the 
mentality of the Bengali Hindus who now advocate 
partition for the sheer preservation of their culture. 
The author has a clear grasp of the subject, i.e., the 
Bengali Hindu case for a separate nationalist Hindu 
Bengal and the materials he has UBed prove beyond 
doubt the reasonableness of the case he advocates. It 
must be admitted that this booklet helped the move¬ 
ment of division of the province a great deal, which is 
now an accomplished fact. The book will have a very 
wide circulation among the Bengali-knowing public. 

A. B. Dijtta 

GUJARATI 

1. AHAR ANE POSHAN : By Jliaverbhai Patel. 
Paper cover. Pp. 64. Price eight anno*. 

2. PRACHIN SHIL KATHAO : By Gopaldae a. 
Patel. 1946. Paper cover, Pp. 49. Prioe annas six. Both 
published by the Gujarat Vidya Pitha, Ahmcdabad. 

'“Food and nutriment” are discussed in the-Jora of' 
a dialomie between an educated master and her children 
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—a girl and a boy, and valuable information about the 
t>art that each item of our food and drink, cereal, fruit. 
Vegetable, raw and cooked, plays in the building up of a 
healthy body, is conveyed in a very easy mantner. Child¬ 
ren can surely follow it. 

In the other book ancient tales '<rf virtue, thirteen 
in number, are' pleasantly told and they bring out sharph 
the virtues of toleration, good conduct, patience and allied 
pieces of conduct. 

(1) MADHAPTTDO (2) KAUSHIK AKHYAN : 
By Jugal ram Dorr.. Both published by the Navjivfu 
Prakashan Vanda’, Ahnedabinl. 1944. Paper cover. 

Pp. 194 aiid pi). 4:2. Prices eight, annas and thee annas 
res/>ectiwly. 

Madhiqmilo. Beehive i- the fifth reprint v. ilhin 1<> 
vi-ar* of a lxftik of excerpts in vei-c ami prose of fh< 
writings of well-known writer!, in respect of the lives o' 
our great men like Buddhn, Hetnehandra and others. It 
has been noticed previously, kanshik Akhyan is a very 
short poem on a mythological subject, the burden oi 
which is that service of aged parents i- highei than 
lupus. 

THODA VIVKC’IIAN LEKHO : By Mansukhlal 
Jhiwcri, M.A.. Rajkot. Piintcd at. the Swadhin Printing 
Press. Kanpur. Thick cardboard. 1944■ Pp- %4'< ■ Price 
Its. 2-K. 

Professor Jhaveri is slowly forging ahead as one 
of the few rfiiricnt revieweis and critics of works ill 
Gujarati. The present collection of -urh reviews con¬ 
sists uf seventeen contribution^ ranging between 19.11 
ami 1941 and ciompiises the works of Niivalram. Govar- 
ilhaoram. Kasi Nana Ini. Kant. Nar-inhrau and lima, 
shankur. They are all thoughtfullv done with sobriety 
and am attempt to have the balance even. They ate 
attracting the attention they de.-erve. 

SADI!ANA : By t'pavust. Printed, at the Rajni 
Panting. Bombay. Illustrated. Thick cover. 1944- 
Pp. 108. Price Rs. 2. 

• Poems, short and long, hearing on the three stage..- 
of human life, Love, Desai, Attainment, about 39 in 
number ate collected in this hook called Sadhana. A 
kindred spirit Prof. Lmasliankar Joshi expresses in a 
scholarly introduction—the truth lying behind these thiee 
stages, but it must be confessed that more than an ordi¬ 
nary mind is wanted to understand the trend of these 
outpourings. both in the introduction and the text. 
Marxism and the revolution in Russia, called develop¬ 
ment of Russia, play no small part in filling the back¬ 
ground of the poems, thus giving a distinct individuality 
to the performance. 

K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

.BROADCASTING: By Seth Druetpicr. Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affair*. No. 27. The Oxfnid 
University Press, Calcutta. Price six anutis. 

FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY : Davd Thomson. 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. No 67 T he 
Oxford University Press, Calcutta Price (ki. 

(1) I NIX)-CHINA. (2) PHILIPPINES. (3) 
(■'HINA : % TV Indian Institute of Indian Affairs. 
New Delhi. Pp. 23. 22 and 24 respectively. 1946. Price 
- x annas each. 

SCIENTIFIC WORKERS AND THEIR RIGHTS; 
Prepared by J. Ivuczyski and a study group of the 
AaBociation of Scientific Workers in Grout B itniu. The 
A*«o»ation of Scientific Workers (India), 210 Bow- 
bazaf, 'Calcutta, 1946. 


HUMAN EQUALITY IN WESTERN CIVILIZA¬ 
TION : By Seetaram Pandy. Rakhal Das Reading 
Room. Somlong, Ranchi. Price Re. 1. 

SCOPE OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN INDIA: 
Ultra Gopa! Bisnvos. Th c Bengal Chemical and 
P'nivm-iroul cal Works Ltd., Calcutta, Price Re. 1*4. 

ON HISTORY ; By M. C. S.miaddar. Renaissance 
Club, Palna. 1947. Price eighl annas. 

REFLECTION ON INDIAN REVOLUTION: 
Rv tv. Chandra Sekhantti. Allied Indian Publishers, 
f'ui-ular Road, Bh mdari Cottage. Lahore 1940. Price 
Re. 1-14. 

PLACE OF INDIA IN WORLD TRADE AND 
SHIPPING : By P N. Haji. A.-L. M. O. Monograph. 
No 10. Thi All-India Manufacturer-’ Organizat on. 
P.iinbav 1946 Pp 06 Piice R=. 2-S. 

THE RISE \ND FALL OF JAPAN: Bv Sir 
Frederick Whvte. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London ■ (’hatha,m House. St. James'-' S<1-. 
< W I. P). 59 Price Is. net. 

ARCHITECTURE : Bv Claude Bat,lex. 

TRANSPORT : By F. P. At.tia Oxford Pamphlet,- 
mi Indian Affairs Nos. 34 and 35 The Oxford Univer- 
«iiv Pro-*. Calcutta. Price six annas each. 

THE PROBLEM OF \CSTRIA : Bv E. J. Pa«- 
- tnt Oxfnid Pimplde*- on World Affair-. No 72. TFl* f ' 
Oxford Cniver.-i v Pres- Calcutta. Price fid. net. 

WIIAT NFXT ? CAN INDIA BE UNITED 0 : 
Bv .T. M. Kumar.pp.i Tata Tn-tunte of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 1945 Price twelve annas. 

NEW ELEMENTS IN MONAZ1TE SAND ■ By 
R netidralal De. Tin Eruver-ily of Dacca, Bengal. 1947. 

A PRIMER OF ANTHROPOLOGY : By Dmga 
Blnigwiit. Distributor- -Pmhnii Publications Ltd 
Bombay. Lik-hmi Building. Sir P. M. Road, Bombay 
Pn. 47. Price Re. 1. 

HOUSING INDIAN LABOUR.: Bv Kanji Dwa.ka¬ 
di-. Tlmcker A Co. Ltd., Rampart, Row. Bombay 
Pp. 16 Price eight anna-. 

V ARWART CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 
Fi'tahli.-hed 1900. Report of the Committee for the 
year 7946. Published by B. R, Mishra. Secretary, 
Manvui Chamber of Oommerce. Imperial Bank Build¬ 
ing. Bumibazar. Calcutta. 1947. Pp. 31ft. 

ADMINISTRATION REPORT <> ( the Radha- 
■oanu Sitsang ibhu. Day alt nigh. Agra. 1947 

DIRECTOR’S REPORT for the year 1946-47 
giving informal ion regarding Dayalbagh Limited Coni 
pmies etc.: Publnhed by Davulbagh Manufacture- 
Trading Co.. T.td Dayalbagh, Agra. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD STUDIES 
til Law Section. (2) Chemistry Section, (3l Zoolugv 
Section. Published bv the Senate H’ u- . Mlahabad 
1946. 

EXHIBITION OF .ASIATIC ART AND 

ARCHAEOLOGY (New Delhi. 23 Morch-2 April 
1947) : Containing an Introductory note by li ' 
Mortimer Wheeler, Director-General of Archio'n'oai 
in India, Hi-toned Notes (Part I) aid Cituloge 
(Part II). Published by the Archaeologiea Suvvev 
India, New Delhi. Pi’ice four annaa. 
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HI Cultivation & Mills Limited • * 

Regd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Dividend Paid 


Garden 

Bengal Cotton Estate 
Tripura 


MARCH 1942—15% 

„ 1943-10% mi 

„ 1944-10% 80NARPDR 

* 1945—10% ( 24 Parganas) 

„ 1946-10% 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 

For 3 years — — (cfy 7V2% 

PLANTERS' SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 
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Clarity 

The following; is taken from a chapter of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Panchabhut as translated 
by Indira Devi Chaudhurani and published in 
The V isva-Bharati Quarterly : 

Referring in n w II known English pool Srutaswini 
said, ”1. don’t know why, hut T don't like this'poet r\". 

Dipti seconded her opinion mme vigorously, 

Samir dries not as a rule openly conUadici any woman. 
So he hesitated a little ami said with a smile, “Bill many 
great critics place 1 iin in a very high rank”. 

“It is no! necessary," said Dipti. “to have any critic's 
help in order to understand clearly that fire burns.- 
it can he understood quite well with ihe tip of the liltl • 
finger ol one's own left Ituml If 1 can't understand the 
goodness of good porta similarly off-hand, then [ don't 
think it rcees-nr\ to read its criticism’'. 

Samir was aware of the horning power possessed 1>> 
fire, so lie kept quiet: hut p 1 or Ryom was innocent of any 
savoir-faire about these matters so he began to soliloquize 
out loud. 

He said. "The mind of man outstrips him. very ohen 
one cant’l catch up with it”. 

Interrupting him Kshiti said, “In the Trela lager tthe 
age following the Satya or Golden \ge) the hundreds of- 
miles-long tail of Master Hauuniae used to far outstrip 
him; tl a flea sat on its tip, then he had to set up a 
relay of horses in older to scratch it. 1 tie mind of man 
is longer than Human's tail, so sometime- he cannot reach 
it without the horse-relay of the clitic. The dill'-ience 
between the tail and the mind is that the mind goes on 
ahead : while the tail is left behind that is why tn this 
world the tail is so stultified ard mind is so glorified”. 

When Kshiti had finished, Ryom resumed, “The object 
of Science is to know, and the object of Philosophy is to 
understand; but things have so turned out that the know¬ 
ing of Science and the understanding of Philosophy have 
become more difficult than all other knowing and under¬ 
standing. What a lot of schools and books and apparatus 
have become necessary for the purpose. The object of 
Literature is to evoke joy, but it is not so easy to obtain 
that joy either,--various kinds of P aching ard help are 
required for that also. That is why 1 was saying, the 
mind advances so rapidly that one has to use a ladder to 
reuch it. If somebody says in a huff, that which can’t be 
known without education is not Science, that which can’t 
be understood without effort is not Philosophy and that 
which does not give joy without culture is not Literature, 
then ho will have to lag far behind with traditional maxims, 
proverbs, and doggerels.” 

"Everything tends to become increasingly difficult in 
men’s hands”, said Samir. ‘Savages get excited by shout¬ 
ing anyhow, bur it is our misfortune that we cannot be 
‘satisfied with anything short of music, which email-, special 
practice and cultivation; worse luck still, one cannot even 
sing well without being taught. As a result, that which 
was once public property, gradually tends to become the 
private property: of the practised perCqmier. fcVo,>h«dy 
can shout, and every uncivilised man in the street can 
feel pleasurably excited by,.shouting; but every on-- can't 
sing, nor’does everyone eitjoysinging. Hence with the 
progrifs ftf society two distinct -masses of initiated and 
uninitiated,., connoisseurs and outsiders are being created”. 


Said Kshiti. "Poor man has been so created that the 
more he. tries to adopt easy methods, the more entangled 
lie becomes in difficulties, lie invented machines in order to 
do his work easily hut the machine itself is a highly in¬ 
tricate affair: he organized Science in order to arrange 
easily all unr knowledge of Nature, hut that very Science 
i- difficult to master: Law was evolved in the process of 
trying to find an easy method of doing justice, but event¬ 
ually a long-lived man is required to sacrifice three-fourths 
of iiis life in order to understand Law properly. Money was 
created as a means of easy exchange, but in the end the 
piohiem oi money has become .iticlt a big problem that it 
defies any one to solve it. In attempting to simplify every¬ 
thing. man's learning ami teaching, eating and drinking, 
enjoyment and amusement, everything, has become hope¬ 
lessly difficult. 

'"Poetry lias also followed suit and become difficult’*, 
said Stetaswini, “Mankind has now become distinctly 
divided into two classes; now few are wealthy and many 
are poor; few ate talented and tnanv are tal-ntless; now 
poetry also is not for the gtiteral public but for the sclert 
h-w. I understand all that. But the fact of the matter is 
that the particular poem which has given rise to the, dis 
eussion is not at all difficult, there, is nothing in it that evci. 
people like us can't understand, it is quite simple. So that 
if we don’t like, it, it is not the futtli of our understanding’'. 

Neillic K-liili nor Samir felt inclined to say anythin}' 
after thK But By urn went on unhlushingly, ‘Because 
tiling is sin, pie, it dosen’t follow that it is easy. Very 
often it is that which is most difficult, because it dosen'i 
adopt tins kind of trumpery means to explain itself; it 
remain- standing quietly: if you don't understand it and 
go away, it dues not tempt you back with any artifiee 
The distinctive quality of clarity is that it establishes a 
direct iuniiecliiiit with the mind, it has no intermediary. 
But for those minds which cannot accept anything with¬ 
out the help of ai intermediary, which have to he attracted 
by hlandisliuu nts,- elaiity is extremely unintelligible. 
The clay hhisti < water-carrier 1. modelled by tie- eraftsme; 
of Krishnagar, with its colouring and its water-skin and 
pose, readily finds its way into our mental senses and 
habits, but Greek statuary has no colours or postures, is 
is clear and absolutely effortless. But that is not to say the’ 
it is easily intelligible. Just because it disdains to attract 
by any contemptible outward trappings, ir must posses- 
all the more innate wealth of ideas.” 

"Bother your Greek statuary”, said Dipti with marked 
annoyance. “We have heard a great deal about it, and if 
we livi, we shall hear a great deal more. The worst oi 
good things js that they always have to remain jn the public 
eye, everybody talks about them, they have no covering, no 
veil; they don’t need to be discovered, to Ik: understood, tn 
lie ■observed carefully: one has only to hear and repeal 
-tuck phrases about them. Just as the sun should remain 
hidt^pn behind the clouds sometimes, otherwise the splendour 
of the unclouded sun cannot be realised, so 1 thit 
famous things should occasionally he obscured by th-’ 
screen of neglect. It should be. the fashion to- slandei 
Greek statues now and then, it should be dcmonstraP-I 
’publicly that Chanakya is a better poet than Kalidasa. 
Otherwise it is becoming intolerable. However, that is by 
|b<J way. ^hat I want to say is, that very often rudeness 
of behaviour and poverty of ideas are mistaken to be tl.c 
sign of excessive feeling,—one should also remember that.” 

I said, “In works of An simplicity goes hand in hand 
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’with a high order of mental oulture. Barbarity ia not 
simplicity. Barbarity is largely attended by pwnp and 
circumstance. Civilisation is comparatively Unadorned. 
Excessive ornamentation attracts the eye but repels the 
mind. Both in our Bengali newspapers and nigh class 
literature a lack of simplicity and moderation is evident. 
Everybody is fond of talking in too loud a voice and with 
too much gesticulation; nobody cares to express the truth 
clearly and without bombast, because a primeval bnrbaritv 
still exists within us. If truth comes to ns simply clothr’l, 
we cannot realise its depth and distinction. Unless the 
beauty of ideas is loaded with artificial jewellery and eve,i> 
kind of exaggeration, wc do not give it it’ due 
appreciation.” 

“Moderation is one of the thief signs of courtesy." 
said Samir. “Well-bred people never advertise themselves 
blatantly by any kind of pushing and excess—they pre¬ 
serve their dignity through modesty and self-control. Very 
often fussiness and effusive manners set mi more attractive 
to the ordinary run of people than well-controlled, dignified 
courtesy. But that is not the fault of courtesy,—It is the 
misfortune of ordinary people.. Moderation in literature 
and behaviour is a sign of progress. Barbarity consists 
in the attempt to catch the eye by means of exaggeration." 

I said, “f must be excused for using an English word 
or two. As in polite society, so ini literary, there are man¬ 
ners but not mannerisms. No doubt good literature has 
a form and quality of its own, but that form does not 
specially strike the eye. It possesses a certain spirit, a 
certain influence, hut not any extraordinary style. Very 
often for want of splashing waves on the surface, the 
inner perfection is lost sight of. Again, very often where 
there is no perfection, people arc moved bv the splashing 
of the waves, but let nobody, therefore, make the mistake 
that the plainness of perfection is easy and the gesticu¬ 
lating of shallowness is difficult.” 

Turning to Srotaswini I said, “Very often it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand high class literature for this reason that 
the mind appreciates it. but it does not try to explain 
itself." 

“I salute von", «aid Dipti, “We have learnt enough 
to-day. We shall never again proclaim our barbarity by 
expressing our opinion of high-brow literature to high¬ 
brow pundits." 

Mentioning that English poet Srotaswini said, “How¬ 
ever much you may argue and rail against us. I can’t abide 
that author’s poetry." 


Party System in Britain 

Its History and Characteristics 

The strengJi of British parliamentary life 
lie* in the fact that it combines the safeguarding 
of the citizens’ full political rights of freedom 
wi!h a really workable system "f government. I.. 
Roberts observes in The Indian Revicn : 

The political parties arc the inswumeift that makes 
this combination possible. Norm illy, it i* the Cabinet 
itself (the wartime Coalition Om eminent being a 
characteristic exception) that represent a majority 
party government holding office" under the ever 
critical eye of the minority-—!he Opposition. Although 
no limit is imposed on the number of parties, Britain’s 
parliamentary system is based on the two-party 
system, the smaller, parties either supporting the 
Government or the Opposition, even if they also often 
pursue an independent path. 

The names of the thro* greai British political 
psrtieo—Conservative. Liberal and Labour—have loan 
since become part and parcel of everyday speech all 


over the world. However, as baiy notions are often 
associated with these names of parties, it is well worth 
while saying a few word* about their history and their 
peculiar characteristics. 

At the present moment, the Government Hi 
Britain is representative of the Labour Party, which 
is not only by far the strongest party in Parliament 
but also the youngest of the three great parties. Let 
us deal, first of all. with the two othgr older parties. 

Oriuins of the System 

The Conservatives arc frequently called “Tories" and 
this name brings us straight back to .the? origins of the 
Britjsh party -yslom. The Civil War of the 17th 
century was. in the main, a conflict between the King 
and tiie Parliament and it ended with a decisive 
victory for the latter. But this war left a permanent 
mark on parliamentary government in Britain : the 
political leaders who supported the cause of the 
Monarchy formed the “Tory” Party, whilst, the cham¬ 
pions of parliamentary authority were known a* 
“Whigs." 

For a long time the “Whigs” formed the majority 
until finally, as a reaction against the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789, the “Tories” were brought into power. 
Both parties changed their names round about 1830. 
i he * Tories'’ henceforth going by the name of “Con¬ 
servatives" in order to show that they sought to 
preserve the Old Order whilst the “Whigs” took the 
mum of “Liberals” in order to give expression to the 
fid that they advocated free progress. 

The question of Royal Prerogative i- no longer 
of anv importance in the Parliamentary life of Br tain 
mil is thus in no way characteristic of the Conser¬ 
vative fundamental political creed. Altliovgh, as a 
matter of policy, the Conservatves ding most tenar 
cionsly to tradition, this Party has in the course of 
centuries changed very considerably—which is natural 
in such a living institution as the British parliamentary 
system. 

Opfosed to Nationalisation 

The defeat at the polls in 1945 gave the “Conser¬ 
vatives' a new part to play, for they now form the 
Opposition in a House in which Labour Members hold 
a clear majority. Some time elapsed before the Conser¬ 
vatives recovered from the shock of their defeat but 
they are now energetically engaged in using their 
position as opponents to the Labour Government as 
a means of infusing new life into their Party as well 
as giving sharper relief to the process of formulating 
their programme. 
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This Party, accordingly, fights tor a democratic 
system based on private ownership and initiative; tt 
opposes nationalisation and the formation of Btate 
monopolies and they advocate a strengthening of the 
bonds uniting the membi*r-State 9 of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Whilst the Conservatives are led in the Lower 
House' bt such experienced parliamentarians ana 
statesmen as Churchill and Eden, whose part in the 
Opposition in Britain’s parliamentary life is so very 
important, energetic attempts are being made, at the 
samp time, to stiffen up the party organisation and 
make it more effective. Lord Woolton, the Chairman 
of the Party who enjoyed universal popularity as Food 
Minister during World War II, is one of Britain s 
best organisers. He is endeavouring to enlist, the co¬ 
operation of the younger generation of Conservatives 
in important tasks and to create an entry for the 
Party into the ranks of the working dosses 


these act like a closed circle within the Party. 

The policy of the Labour Party is laid down m 
its annual conference in which till the associated 
organisations—the Trades Union naturally included— 
express their views and. by their votes, support ol 
attack decisions of policy. At the present moment, the 
Labour Party is, without doubt, the best, organised 
and most strongly disciplined of nil parties in Britain : 
it has more than 700.000 individual members and 
further to this more than 3,000,000 trades unionists 
ar e associated members of the Party paying their 
membership into the Partv funds. Today, in addition 
to the working-class, the Party derives strong support, 
from both the middle and the intellectuals. 


The Imitation of Christ 

“A Devotee of Christ” writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata : 


EqpAUTV of Right 

The Liberal Party, once the great rival of the 
“Tories" has had to yield up this role to the Labour 
Parlv. The number of Liberal M.P’s. in the present 
House is very small and only amounts to 25. (i f we 
disregard the various “shadings-off” of the Liberal 
Party) compared with nearly 200 Corservatives and 
over 400 Labour MP’s. , . 

The Liberals have, in a certain sense, fallen victim 
to their own ideas : their belief in the equality of the 
right, of every individual, whether man or woman, to 
personal liberty has become so generally established 
in Brita'n within the last 100 years that their pro¬ 
gramme has, in part., lost, its combative quality. The 
Lbcral' Party has, furthermore, sufSered more than 
any other of its fellows since World War 1 from 
‘division within its ranks. On one side there was a 
strong movement of its members towards the Conser¬ 
vatives, wh'lst the other section fell victim to the 
Labour Party. Rut this does not mean that hence¬ 
forward, the Liberals may not be a strong spiritual 
force in Britain, for the great inheritance of such men 
a 9 Gladstone. Asquith and Lloyd George still l’ves on. 

The old Liberal ideas that everything is measured 
in terms of man. that every human being mint have 
freedom and independence to dispose of his own 
destiny prov’ded, in so doing, he docs not prejudice 
his fellow-man’s rights to freedom—these ideas have, 
within the last 30 or 40 years, been developed still 
further by the idea of “economic freedom” ba-ed on 
"social security.” The leading ros’tion occupied in the 
Liberal Party today by Lord Beveridge together with 
Lady Violet Bonham Garter (Asquith’s daughter) and 
Lady Megan (Llovd George’s daughter) is characteris¬ 
tic of this development. 

Labour—A Young Partv 

Today, the Labour Party in the Lower House ha° 
a safe and comfortable majority—400 out of 640 M-P's. 
and the Labour Government in office under the leader¬ 
ship of Attlee can rely exclusively on its own strength 
for carrying out its policy. It is the first time that 
“Labour” has an absolute majority in Parliament, for. 
the Party is young and has within less than 60 years 
been borne to power on a wave of success. 

The Labour Party came into existence route! about 
1900 n$ a not very clcarlv defined Socialist groun and 
its representation in Parl'ament under the leadership 
of Keir Hardie occupied t.hp position of a diminutive 
Opposit'on. The Party only received it« present form 
in 1918 «nd now. as before, its strength rests nheve 
all on the support jt receives fram tlhe Trades Unions: 
not unjustly has R -been bailed the "JpblitieW ann of 
the Unirais” This doee not. however, mean that the 
Labour Irgrty is dominated by the Unions or that 


The Imitation of Christ is universally considered 
second only to the Bible among Christian writings. 1* 
is a cherished treasure of instruction and inspiration foi 
all who follow the way of the spirit, and is a vivid com¬ 
mentary upon life itself. Needless to say such a book 
must have been written by one who knew whereof he 
spoke. “ Written , perhaps, is not the proper word, 
said Swami Vivekananda in the preface to his Bengali 
translation, “'ll would be more appropriate to say that 
each letter of the book is marked deep with the heart’* 
blood of the great soul who had renounced all for the 
love of Christ.” The Swami said further, “The spirit of 
humanity, the panting of the distressed soul, the best ex¬ 
pression of Dasya Bhakli (devotion as servant) will be 
found imprinted on every line of this great book, and th. 
reader's heart will be profoundly stirred by the author’s 
thoughts of burning renunciation, marvellous surrender 
and deep sense of dependence on the will of God.” 

The Imitation of Christ was generally ascribed to 
Thomas a Kempis, who for seventy years lived as monk 
in- a Dutch monastery. The claim that he was the author 
rested on the fact that in Brussels is an autotgraph copy 
of The Imitation ending thus: “Finished and completed 
in the year of our Lord 1441 by the hand of brother 
Thomas van Kempen. at mount Saint Agnes, near Zwolle.” 

Thomas a Kempis, who entered the monastery at the 
age of thirteen and knew not the world beyond its walls, 
lived a peaceful and uneventful life. The greater part 
of his time must have been spent in scriptorium, where 
he transcribed the Roman Missal and also the entire 
Bible in four folio volumes. He wrote, among ether things, 
a chronicle of the monastery and biographies oi its found¬ 
ers and their disciples. As master of novices he wa* 
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^employed in teaching the younger members of the cctnL 
mtnilty. HowCver, we know very few of the details of 
Ms inner life. 

But from the' very fifteenth century when The imita¬ 
tion of Christ appeared in its many versions, there were 
doubts whether Thomas a kernpis was the actual writer 
of the hook, and in course of time the. (literature on the 
problem of its authorship grew loo extensive for any mar. 
to read in one lifetime. Gradually, however, the names 
of other possible authors were eliminated and Thomas 
a Kempts became and remained unltil quite recently the 
only contestant in the field. Catholics and Protestants 
united int gratitude to raise a monument to him in the 
Church of Saint Michael at Zwolle. Nevertheless in 1011, 
when the Dean of Zwolle mentioned the subject of the 
authorship to Pope Pius X. the Holy Father declared 
emphatically that he did net believe Thomas a Kemp:* 
to bo the writer—perhaps as Pope lie had access to in¬ 
formation) denied to others. 

Whatever that may have been, a new light was thrown 
on the problem in 1921. when an old manuscript was 
discovered in the library of Lubeck iij northern Germany 
a manuscript that for centuries had lain unnoticed among 
others belonging to the Sisters of the Commom Li f e. It 
was entitled, Admonitions Concerning Interior Hit as. 
and was written ini Netherlandish. A study of its sixty 
chapters convinced scholars that it was the original ul 
the second and fourth Books of the The Imitation of Christ. 
also, that its author was Gerard Groote, the courageous 
and devoted founder of die Renaissance order known a* 
the Brethren of thp Common T ife and it* counterpart 

for women, and the father of tire teaching known a* 

the ‘Modern Devotion.’ 

Further research made it evident that llic other 
Books of The Imitation of Christ were also based on the 
original works of Groote, and that Thomas u Kernpis, 
because of his great knowledge of Latin, had been em¬ 
ployed by the Brethren of the Common Life to translate 
the Books into that language. In so doing he too! 

certain liberties with the text. Although lie kept the 

first Book' intact, he converted the second Book into the 
second and fourth, addiqg several chapters of Ms own 
and he edited the third Book to some degree. 

The Imitation of Christ, as Groote wrote it originally 
is divided into three parts: Book Oit\ ‘Admonitions very 
Useful for a Spiritual Life:’ Book Two. ‘Admonitions 
Concerning Interior Things,' which has three divisions- 
‘Of Intent# Conversations,’ *Of the Interior Discourse of 
Christ to the Faithful Soul.' arid ‘Of Interior Consolation' 
and finally. Book Three, ‘Devout Admtmitionfe for A’ 1 - 
proacMng Holy Communion.’ These Books, each with il 
many chapters, were composed Ity Groote at different 
times and utiler different cireumstam ,■*. They may b 
rightly considered faithful reflections of his spiritual moods, 
convictions, struggles, and experiences, revealing his pro 
gress to God through the three stages described in Christ¬ 
ian! mysticism us the ‘purgative,’ the ‘illuminative.’ and 
the ‘unitive’ ways. 

The reason why the compilation was permitted to go 
nut under the name of the translator and editor ratli-r 
than that of the true author will appear when we con¬ 
sider the life of Gerard Groote. At the time Thomas a 
Kernpis undertook the task of ft unslatjon 1 1124) mov<- 
and more imperfect copies under fi^jyt names were cir¬ 
culating ill over Europe, arid go we are indebted to the 
industrious monk for providing a fairly .reliable version 
of Groote’s spiritual masterpiece. ■ '« 

Who was Gerard Groote, this ftj&wordinary pen, who 
could produce a work of such magnitude and whom 
Skrtuni Vivckananda colled “that great sonl.^whnxe words, 
living and burning, have east sut-h a spell (or the last 
four hundred pears pvjpr the hegrtt of myriads of men 
m«d women; whose infloe..ce to ',i remains as strong as 


* 

'ever and ‘is destined to endure for aft time to. come? 
before whose genius and Sadhana (spiritual discipline) 
hundreds of crowned heads have bent down in reverence 
a rod before whose matchless pnftty the jarring sects of 
Christendom have sunk their differences of centuries *r 
common veneration to a common principle?” Biogra- 
phical material is available, but even il it were not, The 
Imitation of Christ would throw much light utfon Groote’* 
inner life - -upon bis spiritual experiences, struggles, and 
growth. 

Gerard Groote, or Gerardus Magnus, wis born in 
1340 at Deventer in Gederland, in the diocese of Utreob. 
As hi* parents were wealthy, he received a comprehen¬ 
sive education, beginning with the famous chapter school 
of Deventer and extending to the colleges of Aachen, 
Paris. Cologne, and Prague. He was one of the mot), 
learned men of his time, versed int philosophy, theologv. 
cannon law, medicine, astronomy. Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. 

Later in, his lib-, after his spiritual awakening, he was 
to write, ‘‘Trust not ini thine own knowledge... but rather 
in the grace of God, who lielpeth the humble and hum 
blelh tile proud,” and “Please not thyself in the natuial 
gifts or ability, lest thereby thou slmuldest displease God. 
to whom appertaineth the good whatsoever thou hast hv 
nature.” But in the days of his gay and admittedly unre¬ 
strained youth, lit; rode the etesl of the wave of world'; 
popularity and success. 

The townsmen of Deventer appreciated liis sagaeitv 
even then, for when be was but twenty-six they sent him 
on u mission in the interests of the city to the court, o' 
Pope firbari* V at Avignon. Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed professor of philosophy and theology at Cologne. 
Besides, be enjoyed two prebends, one at litreebt and 
the other at Aachen, which increased his already sub'- 
tarn a 1 income. 

By the time he was thirty, however, his brilliant mind 
awoke to the emptiness of earthly glory and turned to 
God in a way unknown to it duritlg his long years of 
philosophical and theological study. He felt the necessity 
of following Christ in the way the Master would be follow¬ 
ed and of rlcspisittg all earthly Vanities, umong which he 
no doubt included theological dialectics and ecclesiast- 
cal honours. Appraising the. calculation of theologians, 
he said that he would rather feel contrition than know 
how to define it. And he confessed that while formerly 
lie had studied the scriptures to gain knowledge, he now 
read them to End the truths that would be helpful to his 
soul. He summed up what was to lie the theme of liis 
life in these words: “Whosoever then would fully and 
feelingly understand the words of Christ must endeavour 
to conform his life wholly to the life of Christ.” 
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On Literature 

In an article in The Aryan Path Prof. P. S. 
Naidu brings the theories of Dep'h Psychology to 
bear upon the. problem of wny some types of 
wri ing are divisive and inflammatory and others 
helpful to world unity : 

A work of literature, like any other form of line 
art, is the product of a gifted mind etriggl ug to 
•express itself, in this case thiougli the medium of 
language. While literary criticism has handled with 
skill and success the medium of expression, it has 
failed to understand the mysteries of the structure of 
the mind which curves out of the med.um pleasing 
and lasting forms. Let us, therefoie, probe into thi< 
neglected aspect of higher literary criticism. 

Modern Depth Psychology teaches us that 
the human mind al bir.h has a certain innate 
structure. 

The elements of this structure are the p-imitive 
instincts and their concomitant emotions, such a., fear, 
anger, paienial love, sex-appeal, di.-gust, scJf-asscrti .n 
submission, acquisitiveness, cuiiosity, wonder etc. But, 
unlike a machine, the structure of mind which is living 
and dynamic glows and develops as the result of it’ 
intimate and inescapable contact with the social, 
biological and physical emuonment. Till- gio.sth. 
contimporary psychology tills us, is throng'i the 
formation of sentiments. For instance, when a >m ill 
child is ill-lieated by a bully, lie may hit ba k but 
he soon finds retaliition futile. He is very onuiy with 
Jhe bully, but he is also afraid of him. The two 
elementary emotions of fear nnd at ger weave them¬ 
selves round the bully and produce the sentiment of 
hatred. 

As a human being is the centre of organisa¬ 
tion of the sentiment, we call this mental product 
a concrete sentiment. 

A few more examples of concrete sentiments will 
clarify our undeistanding of this mental process. 
When the two fundamental emotions of wonder and 
submission are organised round a person or a strik¬ 
ing natural object such as a waterfall, we get 
’ admiialion ; add fear to it. then awe is generated ; lei 
the filial feeling be mingled with awe, it will yield 
reverence. Thus we see how the peculiar process of 
mental growth thiougli the formation of sent rncnls 
proceeds. 

And after concrete sentiments come abstract 
sentiments. 

These are the result of the organisation of in¬ 
stincts, emotions and conciete sentiments round ideas 
and ideals. Some visible symbol may be present, such 
as the flag or the national anthem, at the core of the 
abstract sentiment (in this case of patriotism). But 
it is the non-material concept that is the centre of an 
abstract sentiment. 

These sentiments, abstract and concrete, are 
usually many and varied in the mental structure of 
an individual, npd they come into ioi.fi ct wit h one 
another. In recent times in our country often the 
tender feeling for a beloved parent, child or life- 
partner has come into conflict with one’s sense of duty 
to the country. These mental conflicts have to be 
resolved through the formation of a scale of sentiment 
values, a hierarchical arrangement of sentiments in a 
graded ‘ordfer. In such a graded Male, it goes without 
say|ng, tows should be * milbw ssiitimonl jta terms 


of whose supreme worth all other -sentiments are 
evaluated. At the present moment, in the minds of 
many, the Nation, the State, or social service is the 
master-sentiment. Bu( it will be readily admitted that 
Love of the Supreme and the intense aspiration to be 
ono with It should be the sovereign sentiment for 
human beings seeking to realise the highest and the 
best within themselves. This, however, is a question 
with which we are not concerned now. 

One or two features of the mpn’al dynamics 
of sentiment-organisation merit our attention. One 
is that the mind must express i self. 

I have touched on this point already. Literature 
is one of the forms which the expression of mental 
structure may take. The other featti'p is known in 
psychological language as ‘S.vmp ilhclie 1 duction.” 
Our minds are all built of the sime stuff. Hence, not 
surprisingly, both elementary i motions and more 
advanced and cultured sentiments have a tendency to 
reproduce themselves in other minds. 

Literature is a very powerful force for this mental 
induction, which holds the secret of the aesthetic joy 
which we experience in reading or w t cs-iug a great 
tragedy, although it may portray suffeiing and human 
deg adation. Literary critics in the West as well as 
in the East have attempted in vain to explain this 
strange phenomenon of “enjoymrut,” of the painful. 
The secret lies in the capacity of the Rahridaya to 
catch and recreate in his own mind the joy which the 
author experienced in producing the tragedy. In other- 
words if con«ists in repioducing in our own mind the 
great sentiment in the m nd of the author which 
found expression in the masterpiece of literary art. 

Let us turn to our main problem-. 
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If we examine the works of literature which 
have universal appeal we find that many of them 
are the expressions of the fundamental emotions 
shared by ail human beings. 

Consider for a moment what a tremendous present 
appeal 111 over' the world a novel, a short story or a 
poem will have which portrays the pangs of hunger. 
The food instinct is universal. Similarly poemB, 
dramas and stories woven round parental‘feeling, fear 
of assertion will have a universal appeal. 

If we pass from the lowest level of primitive 
emotions to the next higher, namely, concrete senti¬ 
ments, here again we mid remarkable identity of 
patterning in ‘the minds of different nationalities and 
races. The great literary works dealing with romantic 
love, pure friendship, valour, selfless devotion to a 
master, are all built on more or less the same pattern 
and appeal readily <£o nations widely differring in their 
WelUmtchmmg. Which people is there that will not 
respond to the sublime appeal of Sakuntalam, of 
Damon and Pythias or of Sohrab and Rustum f 

Trouble arises when we ascend to the next level 
of abstract sentiments, for it is here that man’s mind 
first begins to forsake its earthly attachments and 
seeks to discover its true, nature. One of the methods 
adopted for self-discovery is self-idcntifieation with 
the nation, the State or the religious oreed or dogma. 
Literature violently patriotic or sectarian is a fruitful 
source of trouble. There is a deep-seated leason for 
this. .While man is fairly certain of himself and his 
feeling at the level of the primitive emotions and 
concrete sentiments, he is on rather slippery ground 
on the level of abstract sentiments. There is danger 
of bis being swept off his feet here. So the unconscious 
defends him in his weak holdings. And is not attack 
the best form pi defence ? So, literature expressive of 
the unripe abstract sentiments is often certainly a 
dividing force. 

Biological Concepts 

The history of scientific advance is littered 
with discarded /theories and hypotheses, hut the 
leading concepts of science are less numerous and 
more stable. In the course of an article on Biolo¬ 
gical Concepts in Science and Culture Bhupendra 
nath Mukhopadhyaya observes : 

Empiricism, which is the true opposite of science 
and which consists in using the results of observation 
and experience without attempting seriously to under¬ 
stand their true meaning, forms Jaws anil theories to 
be discarded eventually on the shedding of a new ray 
of light 1 frap science. But the concepts of science are 
the sure foundation of a different attitude which is 
termed scientific. 

Scientific advancement proceeds from scientific 
concept?. Aristotle’s conception of fixdti and quite 
distinct species was prevalent among the biologists of 
the Linnean period ; and, the descriptive phase of 
Bptany was thus characterized by c desire to. know, 
classify and record as many species df plant as possible, 
and add to that by new collections from all ‘'the ends 
of the earth. As long os the aoncept of fixed species 
ttsmained predominant in the minds of the scientists, 
such collection and ..description yielded useful results,’ 
Mki satisfied the urge to Jmowjlbe unknown. But with 
lie advent of the Darwinian njeripd, it became increas¬ 
ingly difficult for such a static notion t& hold the 
absorbing attention of the scientific mind. Instead of 
taking the existing species of plafrts sad animals for 
granted, it was necessary to probe into their origin 


and development. The problem of descent, which 
included the construction of phylogenetic system, 
became the chief aim of the phyletic period of Botany. 
The new concept gave a dynamic outlook, and the old 
habit of viewing things with a static gese was aban¬ 
doned for good. 

Only correct concept can raise science. from the 
level of magic, by its elaboration into scientific 
theories and principles, and distinguishing, scientific 
operations from magical rites. Primitive agriculture 
of the people of ruder culture for . instance, has its 
strictly scientific aspects ; but the whole operation is 
so much mixed up with pseudo-religious faiths and 
superstitious beliefs, due to the lack of a reliable 
concept, that their agricultural activity appears more 
magical than scientific. Indeed, no one would regard 
an appeal to the supernatural as strictly scientific. For. 
the object of science is to give rational account of 
things, not to invoke inscrutable, ad hoc powers to 
explain them away. 

Mere examination of facts and search for 
utility leads nowhere. It is the desire for an 
explanation that gives science the impetus to take 
its first step towards concept-building. 

Chemistry acquired its concepts about two hundred 
years ago and since then has gone ahead. Before that, 
it had been a tool in the hands of the alchemists, to 
play frauds with. The notion of chemical substance us 
something possessing a number of specific, properties 
came fairly late in the history of chemistry. Thus, 
if one specific property is found to be changed, the 
rest are changed also ; and this can only be possible 
through a chemical process, involving conversion of 
one substance into another substance or substances. 
Again, things may be physically homogeneous and yet. 
chemically heterogeneous. Given these notions, but 
not till then, real chemistry can begin. The notion of 
chemical substance is not self-evident, nor can it be 
gathered from general physical consideration any more 
than the notion of what constitutes a species of plant 
can be arrived at from the popular idea of ‘pot-herbs.’ 
In fact, the evidence of general observation is against 
specific properties and in favour of transmutation. 
There was no reason, therefore, why one should not 
expect to turn a lead into gold ; it was only a matter 
of changing one property, vis., tiie colour, just as one 
can change water into vapour or iee, or a man into a 
fascist or communist. Lacking the necessary notion, 
‘‘Newton could acquiesce in statements such as that 
water even when redistilled several times leaves a 
residue on evaporation, or that, mnrcuiy at ordinary 
temperatures may be solid or liquid.’’ But giveu the 
notion, such statements become impossible. 
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Concepts are the solid, grounds which bear the 
freight of the super-structure of high-flown theories, 
as the poverty of the Indian masses bear the weight 
j of the concentration of wealth at the hands of a 
I degenerate aristocracy. 

- Without correct concepts theories atrophy 
Z and techniques stagnate. 

" The construction of electronic microscope has 
become possible, because it is realised that it is im- 
* possible to ‘see’ an object smaller than the light-wave, 
m unless som# other medium of shorter wave-length 
replaces light. A flow of electrons answers the require¬ 
ments of supli a medium, and the magnetic field 
replaces the glass-lens. 

While theories and techniques belong to the fast 
moving currents of advancing science, the leading 
concepts are its solid rocks. New theories gather 
mumentuni from experiments and observations, and 
wash away old ones from the shores of knowledge, but 
the fundamental concepts stand out—immovable and 
unperturbed. 

Take, for instance, the concept of organic evolu¬ 
tion ; Darwin did not invent it any more than Hitler 
invented racial hatred ; the speculative Greeks had 
i already suggested such a possibility hundreds of years 
, before Darwinism came into being! In fact, the Hindu 
i doctrine of ‘Karma’ and ‘Rebirth’ stvours of an evolu¬ 
tionary idea. What Lamarck and Darwin tried to do 
was to explain evolutionary tendencies in the organic 
world as best us they could, and formulate theories to 
embody their explanations. We no longer agree with 
Lamarck that characters acquired by the conscious 
effort of the individual are inherited, or with Darwin 
that Natural Selection by itself is sufficient to explain 
evolution. Modern genetical biology no longer accepts 
Weismann'B Germ-cell theory in the form in which the 
author stated it, nor does it, subscribe to th e time- 
honoured distinction between inherited and acquired 
characteristics. But about the fundamental notion of 
evolution, that is to say, that the organisms now living 
are descended from ancestors from whom they differ 
very considerably, there is a singularly universal agree¬ 
ment among Biologists. 

The theories of evolution change, but the 
evolutionary concept which throws these theories 
up from time to time remains. 

Yet, the leading concepts of science are not 
immutable permanent acquisitions. They too change, 
but change less frequently and more fundamentally, 
and often with devastating results. The notion of geo¬ 
centric universe was explained by Copernicus, evoking 
great hostility from the Church ; Darwin struck at the. 
root of the idea of “Special Creation” and created a 
great commotion ; abiogenesii gave way to biogenesis; 
Pavlov’s conditioned reflexes have thrown a new light 
upon the relation of mind and body, and compelled 
us to reconsider the question of free-will ; Einstien’s 
relativity has altered our conception of the nature of 
time and space, while Planck’s quanta have revolu¬ 
tionised our idea of energy and matter ; and we arc 
now asked to revise our opinion about ether in the 
light of Miohelson-Morley pxjieriment. 
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Imperialism anil the Indian Army 

In an article in the Labour Monthly, edited 
by R. Palme Dutt, Neil Stewart shows how the 
policy of communal distinction his been con¬ 
sistently applied to the whole of India for about 
two hundred years bv Bri'ish Imperialism in 
respect of the Indian Army as well as in the civil 
administration of the country : 

European domination over India has been in the 
past maintained more by the use of Indian troops than 
B iti-sh. In the wars of conquest of the 18th ce-Mu-v. 
the frontier wars attains! the Sikh- and the Ag’-ans. 
in the Mutinv. in the conquest of Burm > <nd h tin- 
innumerable little atrugglcs in and near India, jt has 
been the Indian Army rather than the Eiropean 
Poops of the Honourable Company, or lie Regiments 
of the Line, which has been the piedominulina- f aetov 
This was f'anklv expressed h\ Sir .Toliti M deolm 
(!ove nor of Rombiy. in 1832 : 

“Our Easier-' Emoiie ha- been .■■i , q"in*d. and must 
be maintained bv the swod. It lr>« no foini ( I a‘i r n. 
nrd is.tmt eapshle of b-nmg uuv, that cv dives 1 it 
of that character : and if the local armv of ] ('ia bul 
•above all the native tranch. is not pre-m-vod in a 
condition which, while it nriintrin* its r fficionry pre¬ 
serves its atlac'-mert ro cemmeicial fiscal or judi ini 
systems we may improve or introduce', can be of 
permanent benefit ” iQtiulrd in the Edm Report, 
1881). 

The ttsk of the mililary and civil leade - . therefore, 
was tei maintain the loyalty of the army. The Mutiny 
was a terrible lesson ; it was taken to heart and 
minutely analysed bv t.hp Peel Commission e>f 1R*>9 
and twenty vea’s later by the Eden Commission. The 
mass of evidence taken bv these eommis ion® showed 
how the Mutiny h’d been made easy bv ihe r act that 
caste and religious differences in the old B-'-ttal Army 
hnd been smoothed away. A pro-British Moslem com¬ 
mentator on the Mutiny recorded as follows what had 
taken place : 

‘ Goverrment certainly d'd put the two anta¬ 
gonistic races in the same regiments but con istmf 
intercourse had done its work, nd the two 'are* ii 
regiments had become one. It is but natural and to be 
expected that a feeling of fellowship and brnthe ho-d 
must spring up between men of a regiment, constantly 
b'ought together as they are. They con-id-r tVm«Plvea 
as one body, and thus it was thtft the diff'rcnces 
which exist between H'ndus and Mohammed ns had, 
in these regimerts been almost entirely smro'.hcd 
away. 

“If a porl ion of a regiment engaged in anything, 
all the rest joined. If senar'te regiments of Hi' dus 
and aeparate regiments of Mohammedans had been 
raised, this deling of b olhrrhood would no', lave 
arisen.” (The C(runes oj the Indian Revolt. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan. .Calcutta, 1873). 

There were many who aaw that British rule 
depended upon maintaining the existing divisions 
among the Indiana, On* «f the most brilliant and able 
British, aeldiers in India. General Bi-Chirles Napier, 
wrote tafljr, a few year# beforethe Mutiny t 


“The moment these brave aud able natives learn 
how to combine they will rush on us simultaneously 
ard the game will he up.” (Life, of General Kir Charles 
Xn/n'er. W. N. Bruce, London. 1885). 

The opinion* of a number of personalities famous 
in Brilish-Tndi m hi-lnrv were offered to the Peel 
Commission with a view to demonstrating that com¬ 
munal divisions were the basis of British safety ip 
India. Lord Elphinslone. Governor of Bombay, wrote 
in a Minute (14th May. 1859) presented to the 
Commission : 

“Bul suppose (he whole native troops to be foriped 
into one grand army, the component parts of each 
regiment boi-g ns hele-egeneous a« possible, and sup¬ 
pose some rouse of di-content, to arr> wh’ch afreets 
all castes iilikr the danger wocJd undouMedlv be far 
greater than that, which overtook us last year. 

“I have long ago considered this snbieet. and I am 
ce-vinced that the exact conve-e of this poliev of 
a-‘--milfition i« our only “Me military poliev in India. 
Divide et imre'a was Ihe old Roman motto and it 
-hneM be ours.” 

IVi'h a neat simile Lord Elphinslone compared 
the policy for tulirg I-din with the watertight com- 
i ,i-I t* .Is o f a boat. : 

“The snfp'v of (he great i'-on steamer- wh'Vh arc 
"d-b'-ir nr'ch lo our rnffitarv power and whic'> ere 
ri-olvbb- de»l ; ned to add still nio-p to on- coirmercin) 
siiperiorilv. k greatlv increased bv h*'ildp>v lh OY p in 
comri"rtments 1 wo"ld e-sure the s-rielv of our Tndpn 
j<V,.r.ov, f,v crmsipef'ng our native mnv on the same 
principle : for this purpose 1 would ava'1 mv-elf of 
those divisions 0 f r ncp and language which we find 
'e-u , ’ r to h-i-d.” 

The rn't'P'rv lenders were in complete accord w'th 
this point of view. A memo-ando-e by an old ^pp-y 
officer Maior-Oenercl Sir H. T, Tncl-er also p-vi-aged 
the encmircgemenl r.c eosfe and religious d'ff''re r ccs 
a« fto- most heppfel eoh-tinn : 

“The s'rong necessitv which ex ; °ts for so dividing 
and seoa-ating irfo distinct bodies the 'd’ff-rent 
nstienriities and castes’ the nilp.rs in our Eastern 
Dominions mr>v deem it safe to entertain in cur armies, 
so es lo render them as little dangerous as possible 
to fl-o state. . . . 

“^hp introduction of other elements would be 
advisable . . . anything. in short to divide ard so 
pputralisp the •t-ength of the ‘ea«tps and nation-dilies* 
whi"h r-mwi'-p o”r a'mies jn th P Ea«t.” 

A Minute bv t.hp Chief of Staff India S*Y W R. 
M«n«field. ad' ocated not. merelv communal divirion, 
but commune! «ntagoni.«m as the main contribution 
to b- f ter control: 

“I am st'onslv of the opin : on that Mus'almnrs 
should rot be in th e same company or t'oop with 
Hindoos or Sikhs and that the two latter should not 
be mingled together. I would maintain even in the 
same regiment all d ffere-cea of faith with the greateat 
care. There might he rivalry or even hatred between 
two companies or troops. 

“The discipline of a native regiment, instead of 
being impaired would gain by it. as regards the greater 
question of the ohedienee of the whole to the com¬ 
manding officer. The motto of the regimental «om* 
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ntjawjtw in chief must be for the future Divide *t 

***^^iyidp, and nde” wn the policy freely and openly 
accepted,by the leading military and civil personalities 
in India, The Bari of Ellenborough, Governor-General 
of India from 1841 to 1844, also advocated this policy 
in a Minute to the Feel Coibmiasion : 

"The fewer elements of combination there are in 
the native army the better ; and therefore th<» more 
natioaalitiee and castes and religious, the more secure 
we shall be." 1 

The evidence before the Peel Commission echoed 
the report of the Punjab Committee of 1858, which 
was composed by thre e men famous in the history of 
British India, Sir John Lawrence, Sir Neville Chamber¬ 
lain and Sir Herbert Edwards. It said : 

"As we cannot do without a large native army in 
India, our main object is to make that army safe ; 
and next to the grand counterpoise of a sufficient 
European force comes the counterpoise of Natives 
against Natives. 

"It is found that different races mixed together do 
not long preserve their distinctiveness ;, their comers 
and angles and feelings and prejudices get rubbed off, 
until at last they assimilate and the object of their 
association to a considerable extent is lost. 

"To preserve that distinctiveness which is so 
valuable and which, while it lasts, makes the Muham¬ 
madan of one country despise, fear or dislike the 
Muhammadan of another, corps should in future be 
provincial, and adhere to the geographical limits within 
which differences and rivalries are strongly marked. 

“By the system thus indicated two great evils arc 
avoided ; firstly that community of feeling throughout 
the native army, and that mischievous political activity 
and intrigue which results from association with other 
races and travel in Indian provinces.” 

A more clear and frank case for the encouragement 
of communal strife could hardly be made out. 

The result of the Peel Commission was that the 
balance between Indian and British troops, and between 
the various raoes in India, was iD future carefully kept. 
There were 60,000 British to 140,000 Indian troops. All 
scientific arms and personnel of arsenals and depots 
were British. A number of Gurkhas were recruited 
whose antagonism towards the Indians was known. 
Brigades were formed with two British, one Indian 
and one Gurkha battalion, thus ensuring that the 
number of fighting troops (including the artillery, the 
predominant arm of the 19th century battlefield) were 
British or Gurkha. 

The recruiting of Gurkhas had been advocated 
before the Mutiny by General Sir Charles Napier, 
when Commander-in-chief. He wrote : 


"The Gurkha will be faithful, and for low pay we 
can enligt & .-large .body of troops wham our best officers, 
consider equal m courage to European troops. Dean as 
a matter of eeottomy this #31 bs. good *, but the great 
advantage of enlisting these hill-men will be that with 
30,000 or 40,000 Gurkhas added to the 80,000 Europeans, 
the possession of India will not Jdepend on opinion, 
but on an army able with ease to overthrow any 
combination among Hindoos or Mohammedans or 
both.” ( Life of General Sir Chariot Najiier. W. N. 
Bruce. London, 18$). : 

The next examination of Indian Army organisation 
was by the Eden Committee, which met in 1879, and 
whose report was published in 1884. It approved the 
continuance of the caste and religious divisions of the 
Army : 

“Our desire is to maintain the great national divi¬ 
sions of the army. . . . The armies of India should 
he divided into four complete and distinct bodies, to 
be called army corps, so distributed that they shall be 
deprived, as far as possible, of community of national 
sentiment and interest, and so organised, recruited and 
constituted as to act in time ot excitement and 
disturbance as checks each upon the other." (p. 80). 

This policy had already been borne out by the 
Mutiny, when th e armies of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, helped by the irregulars from the Punjab, 
which had all previously kept separate from each other, 
fought against the mutineers. Th e Commission came 
to the conclusion that in the Bengal Army the policy 
of “divide and rule” was not being correctly put into 
practice : 

“At the present tim e the Sikh and the Poorbia, 
the Mussalman from the Punjab and of Oudh, serve 
side by side in all parts of the vast and ill-defined tract 
called the Bengal Presidency. ... 

“The natural consequences are that the distinctive 
characteristics of the soldiers, both in creed and 
nationality, tend to amalgamate, and thus a common 
feeling is stimulated which might dangerously unite 
them to a common end.” (p. 32). 

The advice of the Commission was to divide the 
Bengal Army into two halves, each separate ‘and 
distinct, so as to prevent any possible recurrence of 
the Mutiny : 

“In working out the details of the proposed 
division of the army, our main object has been to 
define the territorial formation of the Army of India 
with due regard to the great principle of divide et 
impera. n (p. 38). 

The Moslems had been considered the most 
savagely anti-British element in the Mutiny, while the 
Hindus were considered the least seditious. Therefore, 
while ihere were a few all-Hindu units, there were no 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


all-Moslem unite, and the majority of infantry Indiana in Trinidad fnd B ritish 

‘battalions and cavalry regiments were made up of the Gniatta 

different religions. An infantry battalion mignt have ' .... — . ., , - 

one Punjabi Moslem, one Sikh and two Hindu com- In tee EiAtorial Notes on Trinidad, and Kto; 
pahise. The Hindus would usually be of different tisn Guiana, Anup Singh observes in The Voice of 
castes or races, such as Jats, Dogras, Brahmins, India, the monthly organ df the National Com- 
Kumaons or Rajpute A number of Pathans and other miltoe for Ia<Jian Freedom: 


Moslems* from the North-West Frontier Province and * w,ou . 

the Tribal Areas were also reoruited as an offset to the I have just returned from a ten-days trip to 
Moslems from the Punjab. The India Army, though Trinidad and British Guiana. For a number of years 


extremely efficient as a fighting force, if not in its I had hoped to visit these regions, and to know some- 
higher administration, was a body of separate little thing about the large number of Indians who reside 
communities, each having little contact with the other, there, and to learn something about the problems that 
add the whole welded together by British officers. confront these Colonial areas. The hope was finely 
Urdu was the common language in which orders realised, though I regret that my visit was of necessity 
were given. As Urdu, or some similar language, is all too short. 


spoken by the majority of Indians, the language pro 
blem did not present any difficulty. 


Indiana were brought to these parts a little over 
a hundred years ago as indentured laborere for the 


The organisation of the Indian Army upon com- sugar plantations. They all hoped to save a little 
munal lines was not just a phase of 19th century money and return home at the expiry of their oon- 
politics. It was carried on up to the present day, except tracts, or else to become owners of small patches oi 
when emergency or necessity enforced a change. It is free land that were promised them. Unfortunately 
noticeable that where caste or religious barriers are these hopes were never realised and the promises were 
not recognised, as in the Royal Indian Navy, the never honored. And they wer e compelled to drag on 
situation that led to the Indian Mutiny arose once their dreary, dismal existence, under revolting and 
more and Moslem and Hindu united. inhuman economic conditions, bullied, harassed and 

Communal distinction in the army is. in fact, a exploited by task-masters not burdened with any 
reflection of the consistent policy which has been social conscience. Eventually some of these people, 
applied to the whole of India and which has success- by super-human efforts, managed to break away from 
fully held it under European rule for close on two this servitude and to strike out on their own. Tne 
hundred years. The encouragement of communal dis- Canadian Missionaries provided them with some 
Unction in. the army has been paralleled by the education. Some of these pioneers, their grit amd 
encouragement of communal distinction among civi- native intelligence thus fortified with education, made 
liana; this is “the great, system of divide et impera" their mark in the economic life of the countries, 
whose result has been the present political deadlock Today you can find the sons and grandsons of these 
Hurl the terrible massacres of Bengal. Bihar and the early pioneers as lawyers, teachers, officers, doctors 


Punjab. 
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and business men. The present position of these men, 
their progress from such humble beginning, stands 
as a living tribute not only to their own abilities but 
to the fine qualities of their pioneer ancestors. 

In Port of Spain, Trinidad, and in Georgetown, 
British Guiana, the educated Indians have established 
India Clubs. These clubs occupy magnificent buildings, 
with reading rooms where members find Indian news¬ 
papers and books. Evenings of Indian music and dance 
and private showings of Indian moving pictures are 
also given. Not only arc the India, Clubs fine tributes 
to the spirit of the Indians but they also raise the 
prestige of the Indian community. 

But the vast majority of the Indians still suffer 
from degrading poverty and live under conditions 
reminiscent of the worst slums of Indian cities. I saw 
girls and boys of ten and thirteen working in' the 
plantations for 12 hours for a mere pittance. I saw 
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fttat&i of eight ao<f ten, herded together lie animals 
in * MiB'-room shack without any ftr^iture. I found 
tbein living oh rice and dal. Meat and milk were 
"luxuries beyond their reach. No wonder they are the 
victims lof all sorts of- diseases. * 

",, * The Indians and the Neg-oes are the two largest 
communities in Trinidad and British Guiana. I 
detected among some Negroes an undercurrent of 
resentment and jealousy against the success of some 
.Isdls'Di, and over the fact that socially and culfura’ly 
the Indians do not identify themselves with the 
Negroes. And the growing Neg-o rstionilism and the 
drive for a federation of all the West Indies, tends 
somewhat to accentinte this tension between the 
Indian and Negto communities. I was told however, 
that the Indians fully co-operate with the Negroes in 
all the major economic and political issues that face 
these areas. 

. ;■ I found the Indians everywhere lonkimr to thpir 

Mother Courtrv for moral and spiritual inspiration. 
Through newspapers and even more thro- gh movies, 
they keep in touch with the trends and thought cur¬ 
rents in India. Throueh religious instruction by the 
Pandits and the Mullahs they arc redi 1 covering for 
themselves their ancient herit-ge. 

Yet, although these people—Hindus. Mus'im* and 
Sikhs, cling so desperately to their an-ient ciltmal 
background, it is interesting to note that the~c has 
never been ary lark of harmonv b-twee* the different 
religious groups. Love of the Mother Cointrv hinds 
together, these up'ooted sons and darghtera of I-nl a. 
At the mere mention that the laqd of thri- birth is 
now practically a free country, they invariably burst 
ont with thunderous apnlnuse. a° they did also at 
Qtodhjji’s and Nehru’s Dames. During the Bengal 
famine these people seat to India around $70003 as a 
token of their deep concern for (he plizht of Inda'e. 
The visit of someone from Ldia makes their faces 
positively glow. They turn out bv lhnu«nnd-s from far 
and near and shower upon the visitor their unbounded 
love and affection expressed through addresses of 
welcome garlanding, sonzs. etc. They urced me over 
and over again to prevail upon Mr. Asaf A!i. India’s 
firaf Ambassador to the United States, to pay them a 
visit. , 


\ J have returned with tie conviction thsfr the 
antiquated Colonial system which holds thele areas id 
its grip and retards economic and., political progress, 
must be ended. I see no prosperity, no lage-c■ 1# 
economic reforms, unless and until the vast hoHR-ge 
of absentee owners ar e ~broken up' and. individuals are 
established on small independent holdings. I have 
returned with the hope that some day very soon some 
international commission sponsored by the IT. N. 0. 
will look into the social and economic problems of 
these parts of the world and make them world issues. 
I find co-operation among different communities 
absolutely essential for the future of these countries. 
I have suggested the convening of a conference re¬ 
presentative of nil the West Indies for the discussion 
of their common prebloms, as I suggested also that 
their representatives should explore the possibility of 
biinging their problems to the cojnrizance of" the 
U. N. O. and establishing contacts with the leaders 
of other Colonial pcopie. 

As for the Indians. I feel that their worst days are 
over. Though distant from the Mother Country, with 
her they have come into their own. And from now on 
they can count upon a free and valliant India. 
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NOTES 


August iSm 

The fateful day has come and gone with all its 
pomp and. pageantry and the vast, upsurge of popular 
emotion. Today the Indian can proudly lift his head 
und take his place in the Comity o£ Nations as a 
Freeman with a Fatherland that he can call his own 
and a Flag thac is a true symbol of the culmination 
of his dreams of independence. Speeches there have 
been many as well as pledges of service and oaths of 
allegiance to the Fatherland and its nationals. Some 
of the speeches have been inspiring, others stereotyped. 
Time alone will show whether the inspiration was of 
the moment only or whether it came from the deep and 
sincere passions that pulsed in the heart of the speakers. 
The pledges and oaths of fealty and service, likewise, 
remain yet to be proven before their intrinsic worth 
is established. 

We have worked and fought for independence and 
self-determination for all these long yean. Vast have 
been the sacrifices, -in lives, suffering mid treasure, 
before the world became aware of the fight that was 
in progress. Bug in spite of all that, we must confess 
that we got our freedom cheap. The .World was in 
* ferment, through the Battle of the Giaptf of , the power- 
crazy West, and so the wheels of the gods started 
moving, slow and sure, and out of that movement 
came the Freedom of India. And now that this Free¬ 
dom is here it is for us to justify the existence., of the 
Union of India'in a free world. 

It is time now that our leaders, in whose hands 
the nation has entrusted the helm of the State, 
realized the weight of the responsibilities that are on 
their shoulders. Too many of them haye been behav¬ 
ing so far like dte nephew of the hovels who has. been 
left a million pounds $y a colonial .ungie. They must 
understand th|t it is they who have token an oath 
and a pledgdHe servo a iree. people, mul., it is nbt that 
the people have signed * bond to serve ,new masters. 
’We hows to make-this point because tlm news from 
’Delhi go to hufisate thatt^e political fas$y fair is still 
on ^Mir »tai $rt«ngl#g the hauqfc 

of UiOi^pdiMr^ - .A^gm -flip, 

tube containing toft■;jqkeiiedd'fajt. 


lime that this disgraceful job and contract hunting 
came to an end. The Cabinet Ministers at Delhi must 
realise that they have not come to the happy end of 
the journey where they could live happily for ever 
and distribute largesse to all and sundry, without dis¬ 
crimination and without any thought of costs. The 
chapter of the story of the Indian nation that opened 
pn the 15th of August, 1947, is on the oontrary, likely 
to prove full of complicated problems and serious 
tribulations, which might lead to dire consequences 
unless the Cabinet became fully aware of the gravity 
of the situation. The Cabinet must, therefore, be rid 
of all inefficient and contrary elements, of which there 
is still a good few left. Let “cushy jobs” b found for 
them, if this present unrealistic face-saving gesture 
must be persisted in, where they cannot do any mis¬ 
chief while enjoying a totally undeserved return for 
the services they are supposed to have rendered to the 
nation. 

It k high time, indeed, that an appraisal was 
made in all seriousness as to bow and where does the 
Union of India stand. If we cast up a profit and loss 
account, perhaps, then the equanimity of some of 
would be rudely disturbed. It k true that on the profit, 
side wo must put Independence, which would out¬ 
weigh all costs and all losses. But we,must not forget 
that this independence has only been gained for a part 
of India, for the Union of India today k not what, the 
India of yesterday was. A large slice has been out away 
and given to a party that neither fought for freedom 
nor ever ^opposed the Imperialist. British wiles and 
British brains worked for them and thanks to the 
pusillanimity, bent for appeasement, and inexperience 
in diplomacy of our. leaden, the British succeeded in 
dividing India. This division bps created new frontiers 
with endless complications, 4 nkhaa further sokn the 
2%pcg|di> 3SMA» for the re^tubfugelion oj^iAe loch® 1 
people,«/ not by the Britith, then by eome other 
' 1 ( ’ 1 

\ An our leaden aware of this sinister fact? It indeed 
thhy wen alert and alfye about the implications of the 
, 1 oewp^ then they would set dbout 
s forn gth gafo g the ewntre, getting /rid of $g yea-map, 
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the sluggards sail/the- etiSfty adf-eeei$«t. They 
start a move lor rectifying the inter-provincial 
parous tendencies and the intra-provincial feuds that hts award just, or at the moat aaythat’ he scamped 
are threatening to disrupt the Union, But as yet we his job, just because tbe other party rawed a routine 
see no signs of such a move. In any state which has howl of protest, as pef the scheduled plan I 
new frontiers ‘'imposed on it by extraneous forces, if Radcliffe says the first.question Iras, “Who should 
the State is in the hands of sane men, the hist and have Calcutta?" We ask, wbeabe^id this question 

invariable move is to reinforce the defences by arise, since Calcutta » a city in Wert Bengal, over- 

augmenting tbe resources of tbe people of tbe frontiers whelmingly non-Muslim in population and surrounded 
and to see that they become a source of strong rests- on all sides by non-Muslim majority areas, the 
tanoe against aggression. We can therefore question Muslim interest in Calcutta being 23*5 per cent of the 
the Cabinet at tbe Centre about their plans for East population of S-fi per cent of the holdings, providing 
Punjab and West Bengal. Do they want these areas to 8*25 per cent of the rates only? Then he enunciates the 
crumple up or secede? What is the position of the principle that, “Whoever get9 Jessore ’district gets 
Punjabi and the Bengali in the Union of India ? Only Khulna district also ” without giving any reason what- 
the other day, after the Birth of a Free India an soever as to why, how or wherefore of this argument, 

article appeared in the Searchlight of Patna, which for the question of natural boundaries being totally ignored 

venom and ecurrilousness surpassed anything that has by him, and not being in support of this dictum either, 
yet appeared in the South African papers about the Then he enunciates the principle of “compensatory 
Indian in that country. And this in a Congress province allotment” in order to give control of a railway in the 

and in a so-called Congress paper owned by the Sylhet district to the Musims of East Bengal, while 

Birins t This incident, we know, will not disturb splitting up that district between Assam and East 
Rajendra Babu’s sleep or tbe tranquillity of the other Bengal. And he* totally violates that principle—which 
members of the Cabinet but other affairs might, before is of his own manufacture—in North Bengal in order 
long, since tbe leaders of that province are fast approach, to deprive West Bengal of all railway communications 
ing the record of Bengal under the League. We would with Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. And so on and so forth, 
not, in, case, however, lay any stress on this merry Incidentally we must admit that the man did his 
game of Bengali-baitmg that is being carried on in job of disruption in a thorough fashion. He has 

Khar and Orissa, for it is an old practice and in the virtually isolated Assam from, the rest of India by rail 

past it pleased the British masters of those provinces and by water, brought Pakistan up to the weakest 

and thereby brought, both profit and amusement to spot in Bihar, and by handing over the Chittagong 

the beaters. And. for all, we know, it will do so under Hill tracts—an excluded area, 97 per cent non-Muslim 
the new masters. The Bengali must learn the lesson in population—w East Bengal, has practically drawn 
of provincialism in full and act in accordance with the a complete cordon sanitmre all round the Union of 
code of Moses, otherwise he will get no redress any- India. Further by splitting up West. Bengal and by 
where, for aa yet we do not see that the Congrest has depriving East Punjab of all its canal sources, he has 
reversed its dictum “let Bungaal perish” practically eliminated all possibility of Pakistan, in 

Let, by aU means, West. Bengal and East Punjab the West or in the East, being faced with a strong 
perish, by piecemeal dismemberment and by continuous barrier against aggression. We do not know what the 
persecution, from both the so-called friend and the eminent gentlemen in the Sleepy Hollow of Delhi 

open foe. But does that solve the problem of the propose to do about it. For aught we know they might 

frontiers of the Union of India ? As matters stand, be busy planning moves that would further strengthen 
Eastern Pakistan has been brought right up to the strategic plans of the British allies of the League., 
the Katihar area of East Bihar. The largest Muslim It is evident, though, that the League has been apprised 
pocket in Bihar is within that region and therefore the of this fact, as witness the rising able of truculence 
seed of discord has been well-sown by tbe wily in the -League press and the League radio. And well 
Britisher. In the Punjab likewise a well-planned spear- might that bo so for, as etftfn the most amateur of 
head has been emplaced where it would hurl and strategists would know, in the cart of a planned 
Weaken the Union most. * aggression, the ctianoeB for survival of AbsmO, mbst of 

Let us not fool ourselves. The Radcliffe Award West Bengal and a good bit of North Bihar are almost 
in the Boundary Commission wgs a well-planned negligible, as matters have been arranged. .All the 
move, in fine with the past gotf, tiif bWek (treavheiy aggressor would need is a goodjifth oditaan iBride the 
and malice aforethought, that mat tobdild the Union area and n good seadjonw mute for supplies. 
British Empire in India. We knrttr tbisis ere people And both are theirs for the #ski9f far the p res en t. 
Who are fools enough to swallow 'the Ancient British ' 

••dope" that an Award that satidSes djfeddy 'must be, Radchffe Award 

a fair award. Fair "award ffrtootb! men the pe»os: British Awards ate |b : to, Medan 

that makes an award manOfacJnrea'' arguments that «»8«l bad placed an unWOrndated;. fin a nci a l burden 
never were in existence, wtfsto 1$ enunciates primates 0# Bengal which she had. to bear for neiggt tyo 
to son the po#oM’of fflm m jfceafisgi'^hi . l iagiaia ^ A^^ ***/,»; pfl 

the srttte to &>" What'?Sls|^rard ; -tmj* ngtydbit 'the evils arid 1 ptiUtal 


would W kh* timeAonOured pruli^leB of justice «id equity 
fieri- as practised in all demOerdtic lands, we imietyet caH 
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life of the country. Nofr come* the Radcliffe Awaid 
apparently with the same abjective—to hit the 
Nationalist and to support reaction, 

The Radcliffe Award has come as an insult to 
India, particularly to Bengal. Under terms of the 
June 3 {dan, two Boundary Coitunuadone were set up, 
one for the Punjab and another for Bengal, with 
equal number of Hindu and Muslim members and a 
common Chairman, Sir Cyril Radcliffe. When the 
Commission heard the parties, the Chairman was 
absent. So far as Bengal is concerned, the Chairman 
never even held a joint sitting of the Commission and 
never tried to crane to an agreed solution of all the 
members of the Commission He took full advantage 
of the different notes submitted by the Hindu and 
Muslim Judges. From the very start, the Chairman 
assumed the role of an arbitrator and never opened 
his mind to the members of the Commission. In the 
Independence Act. a last minute change was made to 
gne statutory recognition to the Chairman’s award 
which in no sense can be termed a Report of the 
Boundary Commission 

The Radcliffe 4waid reminds us about the 
Imperialist game in fixiDg boundaries for the Succession 
States m Eastern Europe after the termination of the 
fret World Wa- In the name of minority protection 
great care was taken to introduce large blocs of 
minorities in every new-born State so that they might 
remain perpetual thorns on their side. Minority dts- 
. putes were thus sought to be kept alive and the door 
was left open for Big Powers to come in and interfere 
on the plea of minority protection. A careful study of 
the map of Bengal with the new boundaries will show 
that a vary large Hindu bloc has been created m the 
Khulna-0opalgunj-Barisal seetoi which may nten&co 
Pakistan, at least that portion which is south of the 
Padma Similar is the rase for the Murshidabad 
sector, 

Bengal wanted the province to be partitioned into 
two. Radoliffe ha» cut it into three pieces by leaving 
a wide gap between West Bengal and the Jalpaigun- 
Darjeeling bloc A study of the tbanawisc provincial 
map will show that there is a contiguous non-Mtislim 
link between these two areas through the Radcliffe- 
bteak. To be precise, the non-Muslim majority of Biral, 
Boob agon j, K&herul and Birganj thanas of Dinajpur 
district ate situated one after another practically in a 
line from south to north reaching the non-Muslim 
majority of Debigan] thana of the Jnlpaigun district 
Debiganj is linked op with the completely non-Muslim 
areas of that district through the non-Muslim majo¬ 
rity eastern portion of the thanas of Boda and 
Pachagir. This tract of land, with approximately sixty 
per cent of non-Muslim inhabitants would have pro¬ 
vided a yjjnk for West Bengal with Jalpaiguri- 
Darjeehag. This would, of ooume, have cut off the 
Muslim majority Thakurgaon sector at JDianjpur from 
Xwrtftm Bopfl. M with the principle of delinking 
aeMBted mkvmfalLtK ggsMAarifas ifaMPi, such a 


Karimganj-Kulaura adjustment in Bylhet by Radcliffe 
himself, a compensatory area through Haripur, Ram- 
sankail, Baliadangi, Boda and Paohagar thanas could 
have been provided. 

Next comes the case of Khulna. Sir Cyril’s conten¬ 
tion is that the district* of Jessore and Khulna cannot 
be held by two different states. This argument, if it cm 
he called so, is not only fallacious but also mischievous. 
Had the chairman let the member* of the Boundary Com* 
mission have a glimpse of this side of his mind, he would 
have received the proper reply. But he worked in secret and 
thus avoided an answer to one of his most mischievous "argu¬ 
ments.” Jcseore and Khulna were for many a long year 
one district, Khulna being only a sub-division. But as, 
through experience it was realised that die problems of 
the two areas were entirely different, Jeswre being a 
plain and Khulna a riverine and jungle tract, the latter was 
created into a separate district. The affinity of Khulna is 
much more with the adjacent twenty-four Farganaa than 
with Jessore. A glance at the thana-raap would show that 
the non-Muslim maturity thanas of these two districts are 
contiguous and the Sundarhans stretching over the south¬ 
ern pans of these two districts is one complete whole. If 
Khulna and Jessore were inseparable, as Sir Cyril says, it 
would have been equitable to let Jeasore come to West 
Bengal together with Khulna which is integrally con¬ 
nected with the 24Patgar.as. Foi by striking out Khulna, 
the claim of Gopalganj and north Barkerganj which are 
large non-Muslim areas have also been made to lapse. 

The third sinister factor is Sir Cynl’s concern for 
East Bengal communications. He ha* split the non- 
Muslim majority Balurghat thana to keep the Darjeeling 
railway line intact for East Bengal. In Sylhet, he has 
included the two-non-Muslim thanas of Mautvi Baser and 
Kulaura in East Bengal m liis eagerness to retain the 
Kulaura Railway junction which connects the Sylhet town 
through a branch line. But eagerness to maintain arterial 
railway lines undisturbed died out when the case foi West 
Bengal came up. With the Darjeeling line gone, the only 
railway route for Wtest Bengal to Darjeeling lice through 
Lalgola-Godagan Ghat via Katihar. But a portion of this 
line from Godagari Ghat to the Maldah border has been 
broken This communication vital for thi western part of 
divided Bengal, could have been easily maintained by 
including only five thanaB in West Bengal of which ouo is 
non-Muslim majority and another with a Muslim majority 
of only 51.05 per cent. Sir Cyril’s determination to sacri¬ 
fice non-Muslim interests in his anxiety to include isolated 
Muslim thanas in Esat Bengal is too blatant. In Jalpai- 
guri, ho has sacrificed the two non-Muslim thanas of 
Debiganj and Patgram and the non-Muslim eastern half of 
Boda for including the Muslim thana of Tetulia and the 
Muslim western parts of the two thanas of Pachagar and 
Boda. In Dinajpur, be has sacrificed four non-Muslim 
thanas in order to Include six Muslim thanas in East 
Bengal. By doing this grow injustice to West Bengal, he 
has maintained the Dinajpur-Ruhea railway line for Pakis- 


Lastly, grave injustice has been done to the Chittagong 
H}U Tract*. It still remains doujgftij whether this die- 
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trict was included in the terms of reference. According 
to the Notional Division, it was within West Bengal geo¬ 
graphically but administratively it being an Excluded 
Area, outside the jurisdiction of the Government of Ben¬ 
gal. With the principle of delinking admitted, this district 
could have remained a part of West Bengal m might nave 
been given an option to join Assam. It is surely prepos¬ 
terous to tag on a district with Pakistan whose Muslim 
population works out only at 3 per cent. 

A fair division would have given West Bengal » 
population of 27-5 million leaving a population o! 
33 millions for East Bengal. As regards area. West 
Bengal should have been entitled to 35,000 sq. miles 
and East Bengal 42,000 sq. miles. This would have 
divided both population and area in the proportion 
of 45 to 55. But the Chairman of tho Boundary Com 
mission has awarded a population of only 21 >2 million 
and an area of 28,000 sq. miles to West Bengal and a 
population of nearly 40 million and an area of 49,000 
sq. miles to East Bengal. Thus while 66-3 per cent 
of the total area goes to East Bengal only 33-7 
per cent of it goes to the West. As regards composition 
of population, West Bengal gets 2,21.97,722 of whom 
16„032,960 are non-Muslims and only 5,104.702 Muslims. 
East Bengal, on the other hand, gets a total population 
of 39,108303 of whom 27340,672 are Muslims and 
11,288.131 non-Muslims. This means that while about 
84 per cent of the total Muslim population will be in 
East Bengal, only about 16 per cent will remain in 
West Bengal. But of the total non-Muslim population 
of the province, only about 58 per cent will be in 
West Bengal while 42 per cent have been allocated to 
the East. As regards the net cropped area, less than 
36 per cent has been allocated to West Bengal, leaving 
more than 64 per eent for the East. Apparently, popu¬ 
lation supported per sq. mile of net cropped area is 
1315 for West and 1344 for East Bengal but when 
population per sq. mile is calculated ugain4 the gross 
cultivable area, it works out at. 1030 for West and 977 
for East Bengal indicating that the expansion of 
population in West. Bengal has been rendered more 
difficult than East Bengal. 

Gandhiji on Nationalist Muslims 

In his prayer meeting lurid at the Woodlands, 
Alipore, Calcutta. Gandhiji made some observations 
about Nationalist, Muslims which have created 
resentment amongst many of them. During this phase 
of Gandhiji's stay in Calcutta, it had been the 
grievance of th? Nationalist Muslims as also of many 
other people, that he had given much more access and 
importance to those Muslim Leaguers who had been 
responsible for the great Calcutta carnage and the 
subsequent communal frenzy all over the country. 
With political power knocked out of their hands, these 
Leaguers took refuge in the Gandhi camp out of—as is 
firmly believed by the general body of people—fear for 
their lives. On August 7, the free doles to the goonda 
areas of Calcutta, supplied for nearly one year by the 
Suhrawardy Ministry, was stopped. The Punjabi 
Muslim Armed Constables bad been withdrawn the. 
osy before. Many of the police stations were placed 


in dharge of non-Muslim officers and communal Mus¬ 
lim officers were removed. The Muslim bustees, the 
nerve centres of one year’s terrible hooliganism were 
virtually cordoned off. With this background, it took 
the general Muslim population only a week to realise 
that they had been grossly let-down by the league 
leaders. Moves were made' from 1 the Muslim side for 
peace. National flag was hoisted it* some quarters a few 
days before the 14th August. It was clearly understood, 
as it was frankly admitted in Mr. Suhrawardy’s 
Bengali daily organ, that unleas the year-old resentment, 
of the Hindus could be checked, the Muslims of the 
City would soon he m a preearious position, Gandhiji 
did this. He prevented the counter-attack and the 
natural peaceful tendency of the Hindus helped him. 
An atmosphere of forgive and forget, was made 
possible. 

But a blot on this fraternisation remained. A 
golden opportunity to revive the Nationalist Muslims 
and to establish Muslim mass-contact directly through 
the Congress offered itself, but it was not, seized. Willi 
the Stale power and British bayonrte knocked out from 
their back, the morale of the hooligan elements of the 
ciiv has been permanently broken and time came 
vhen n permanent farewell could have been bid to the 
communally minded Muslim leaders. Opportunity 
came to consolidate the. Hindu and Muslim musses on 
,;n economic and political platform and to soparatf 
them from the dangerously evil influences of the 
League. But to our utter surprise we find that the 
murderers and gangsters are being lionised, introduced 
to the public as good men and steeds of a second 
disturbance are being sown. Those Muslims who have 
so long suffered terrible hardships for the sole crime 
of loving the motherland and devoting their life in her 
service are again being relegated to the background. 
The leaders of the cult of murder and rape, who have 
found refuge in Gandhi Camp, are neither repentant 
nor have they atoned for their past misdeeds. Instead 
they are out to earn political advantage out of 
Gandhiji’s sagacity and consolidate the League. It is 
good to forgive a sinner but it may be dangerous to 
take his word at full value and to place him on high 
level in the State. 

In Ins prayer meeting Gandhiji said that the Nation- 
alisi Muslims twitted him for giving importance and life 
to the Muslim League ami neglecting the Nationalist Mus¬ 
lims. He could no# plead guilty to either charge. The 
League had gained importance without his or the Con¬ 
gress aid. It became great because rightly or wrongly it 
caught the Muslim’s fancy. Die Congress and he had to 
deal with and recognise the fact that faced them. He was not 
sorry for having visited Quaid-e-Azam Jinn ah 18 times in 
Bombay. His friends should also know that he alone 
could have donle nothing without Shaheed Saheb and 
Osman Saheb and other League members. There was no 
question of neglect of Nationalist Muslims. Nationalism, 
of a man was its own merit. It demanded no recognition. 
He would advise his friends to remain what they were and 
exhibit in their every act courage." self-sacrifice and true 
knowledge born of study and he was certain that whether 
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they were few or many, they would make their mark on 
India's future. 

Gandhiji would even advice the Nationalist Muslims 
to join the League and oppose it from within whenever 
they found it to be reactionary. Whilst he said all this, 
he would advise.his League friends to approach the Nation¬ 
alist Muilims in a friendly spirit whether they remained 
out. or come in. True friendship did not admit of ex¬ 
clusiveness without the soundest reason. 

Shaheed Sahelt played the very same role with Lb-sha- 
handliu Ghittaranjan Das as he is playing today with 
Gandhiji. The people have not vet se»*n any sign of 
repentance in him for his past misdeeds, rather his ch-vei 
machinations to have his political position consolidated 
is more in evidence. There is the satfie apprehension 
about him that just as he had betrmed the cause of 
Nationalism soon after Deshabsndhu's death, lie will do 
so once again as soon as he can consolidate his position. A 
man who cannot deny responsibility for the great Calcutta 
riot of 10 46 can never bp taken at bis face value without 
definite and concrete proof of his repentance. And what 
is said about Mr. Suhrawardy can he <-aid about Mr. 
Osinan. 

The Nationalist Muslims, in a meeting held on the 
dav following Gandhiji's speech, passed a resolution to 
the following effect: 

The Nationalist Muslims ol Calcutta and its 'iihuibs 
very intteli resent Gandhijis adviu- to them to join the 
.Mu- lim League to oppose it from within in it- reactionary 
effotls. In their opinion, the Muslim League is itself a 
reactionary organisation.. Its aim is to keep India divided 
oil the littsis of ,the two-nation theory which can never 
he accepted bv the CongicHS. Although India has been 
dhided. the Congress cannot stop its efforts to unite the 
two parts once again under a sovereign democratic re¬ 
public where the peasant and labour would he supreme. 
Under sueli circumstances, the need for joining the 
League to reform it doe* not arise at all, rather serious 
efforts should now be made to consolidate the Nationalist 
Muslima under the Congress flag to eradicate the evil 
that has already done us enough harm. With this aim 
in view, the Nationalist Muslima assembled in that meet¬ 
ing appealed to all Muslims in India to join the Congress. 

Stabilising Indian Economy ! 

Surveying the general economic conditions during the 
second post-war year, the report of ihe Ce.niral Board of 
Directors of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 30, says that the pace of transition was rather slow 
tfnd halting. “The pre-occupation of Government with 
constitutional changes," the teport says, ‘ also gave an air 
of unreality to some of its measures in the economic 
sphere.” The persisting maladjustments in the various 
sectors of the country’s economy continued and produc¬ 
tion aq^tally declined in the more important industries. 
‘Hie Economic Adviser's general index number of wholesale 
prices rose from 270-1 in July 1946 to 289-9 in May 1947, 
the pace of the rise being generally quicker after Septem¬ 
ber 1946, following the relaxation of most of the controls. 
The total value of the foreign sea-borne trade of India for 
the nine. months ended March, 1947 amounted to 


Rs. 480-80 lakhs as against Ms. 391-80 lakhs for the cor¬ 
responding period ended Match. 1946. The valuw of 
imports went up by 35 -per cent to Rs. 239.90 lakhs and ex¬ 
ports rocorded a ntuth rate improvement of J3 per cent 
and totalled Rs. 210-80 lakhs. The balance of trade was 
very slightly favourable bv Ks. 90 lakhs as against the 
surplus of Rs. 354 lakhs during the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Thus the economic situation in tin 
country remains bleak, despite the hope that a resolution 
of the constitutional problem would leave the Government 
strong and ready to deal with urgent problems urgently. 
The situation today is more full of problems rhulk-nging 
solutions titan was ever the. case before. 

A solution to the present situation is dependent n), a 
lettlislic assessment of tlu- background. In its analysis 
of the perspective, tin report oh-erves that the po.-l- 
war yeats have not brought about ,tbe hoped-for 
pn-e recession, and inflationary conditions have conic to 
prevail. Kising costs have a I-si prevented the supply side 
from lcspondiug to the force cl demand. These difficulties. 
common in different degrees to most countries, have been 
present in an .u-ttte form in our own country. This condi¬ 
tion is tlu* outcome of the ultei disorganisation in the 
eouutry's economy, which though not subject to the actual 
ravages of wai. has suffered no less under the strain of 
having to provide a volutin- of real wealth in the form of 
wut supplies out of proportion to the country’s ability and 
the e\i*(jiif: Inw levels „( pi , id ue I ion and living standards. 
The icgiirv of inflation, which this has left liebind, has 
derived fill-1 lici stimulus bom the rising price levels in 
the ottiei countin',, abroad and has raised many i-lialleng- 
iiiu pioblenis ol wage stabilisation, food supplies, price 
controls, control ovn export', inipoits und speeulaiion, all 
of which vie with eaeli other in demanding ui-go.ni solu¬ 
tions which still remain to he found. Superimposed on this 
is tin- evpendm c of tin- tmic-v months of communal strife 
and the dislocation which followed these disturbances, in 
the country s uoIiiihI ti.onomie activity. The recent consti¬ 
tutional and politii-il developments have added furher to 
the many urn erluimics in tin- situation arid rendered the 
problem of reconversion und building up of the country’s 
uioim less eusv of accomplishment. Therefore, the re¬ 
port corn-hides, if the cost of living is not reduced to a 
reasonable figure and if further deierioiatinn in the econo¬ 
mic condition of the middle class and the othei poorer 
sections of society with fixed incomes is not stopped, any 
kind of planned industrialisation will prove impossible of 
achievement. 

The problem that lias so far occupied the whole 
attention of the Government, is the food crisis. In its haste 
to help the affected people, which is typical of the 
methods of officialdom when faced with an emergency, the 
Government has been all loo keen to import foodgrains. 
The problem of food is certainly of supreme importance. 
But the authorities would have been liettei advised to find 
out ways and means whereby the country could grow food 
and stop the large impturts draining away a considerable 
part of the overstrained foreign exchange resources. Im¬ 
ports of food last year accounted for a payment of nearly 
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department. The task is indeed difficult, but given the 
will, should not prove impossible. That corruption is rain- 
pant in the' department is known to everybody, but no 
serious effort has yet been made to eradicate it. The 
Congress Government, symlxdising us it does the hopes 
and aspirations of the people, should not allow it to con¬ 
tinue. If for the purpose it is necessary to place an 
officer of unblemished character other than of the Engin- 
coring Service at the head of the Department, Government 
should not hesitate to do so. If corrupt ion in the P.W .D. 
is stamped out it will mean a large saving for the public 
exchequer. 

A properly constituted Retrenchment Committee may¬ 
be able to suggest many other wuys of effecting savings, 
but the Committee should consist of men who know the 
ins and outs of the administration, and are not afraid of 
doing their duty without fear or favour. 

Tins ulwve suggestions were given to us bv an 
officer of high ability and integrity, and deserve close 
and careful consideration by the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. f.u this conrjeetion we should like to point out 
that the authorities will he greatly benefited if they call 
for the report of Mr. B. B. Mukharji on Corruption in 
the Bengal Administration. This inquiry had hem iniuted 
by Mr. Casey and the report, when submitted, had been 
buried by the Burrows-Suhiawuidy Government. We hope 
it lias not been destroyed. 

Irrigation in West Iienual 

In the Notes in June issue we published a summary 
nf the five-year plan proposed by the National Planning 
Committee for the purpose of overcoming the food 
ileficit in India. The first two items of this programme 
are as follows : 

U) Bringing under cultivation additional lands 
which now lie uncultivated, and 

(2) Improving facilities for adequate supply of 
water for lauds already under lillatv- or those 
to lx- brought under the plough. 

In the undulating tracts of Western Bengal, addi¬ 
tional lands run be, brought under cultivation only if 
faeililes for irrigation can be piovidoil. It follows, there, 
fore, that the first item in the programme, so far as the 
majot portion of the new provinces concerned, is the 
improvement of irrigation. 

From time immemorial, irrigation has been provided 
mainly from tanks with which these districts are dotted, 
which hear an eloquent testimony to the intelligence and 
enterprise of the pioneers in cultivation in these areas. 
These tanks usually cmie-ist of a shallow le-c-i voir with 
a dam lmili across the slope in order' to intercept and 
conserve tire water, flowing down from the catchment 
area alwve, for the irrigation of the lands below. 

These tanks not only served to protect the staple 
paddy crop against the risks of insufficient and ill- 
distributed rainfall, which arc frequent in West Bengal 
districts, but also to enable the rnltivtqtun of valuable 
winter-crops such as mustard, pulses, v, heat and sugar¬ 
cane. The unfortunate position of Bengal with regard to 


these foodstuffs haB recently been examined by Mr. 
jBitnal Chandra Sinha, ini an article published in the 
same (June) issue of this Journal. Moreover, the irriga¬ 
tion tanks provided the only source of fish supply in 
areas where, owing to physical conditions, large rivers 
and beds are practically nonexistent. To a large extent, 
they augmented the available water supply for domestic 
purposes. 

Jn short, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the irrigation tanks provided the very life-blood to the 
people and their gradual deterim alien, due to the silting 
up of the beds and the washing down of the embank¬ 
ments was a national calamity of the first magnitude. 

For many years, the local government was unaware 
of the intimate connection which exists between these 
tanks and the periodical crop failure and famine in the 
western districts of Bengal. The attention of the ‘powers 
that be’ was. for the first time, drawn to it by I fie late 
Gurusaday Dull while he was in charge ol the district of 
IJairkura in 1923-23. F or some years, ani experiment was 
made with the co-operative met Inal and co-operative 
irrigation societies began to spring up like mushrooms, 
most of which ended in dismal failure. 

In 1939, the Government enacted the Bengal Tank* 
Improvement Act, hut, owing to indifference of the 
League Ministry to the interests of tyest Bengal, the Act 
was never properly applied and administered. There is 
a Tanks improvement Department in the Secretariat, 
attached, curiously enough, not to the portfolio of Irri¬ 
gation hut to that of Agriculture, hut, «n far as the 
public ure aware, it is functioning in a half-hearted 
manjwx. 

The newly formed Ministry for West Bengal will 
have to piepare and put into effect a fully chalked out 
development plan for the province. Bat. pending the 
collect ion of data and the formulation of a detailed 
programme, we insist that no time should he lost in taking 
up seriously the, work of re-excavating and repairing the 
numerous irrigation tanks. 

Tree Planting 

A tree-planting week was celebrated in New Delhi some 
time back. It had received the blessings of Mahatma 
Gandhi in one nf his post-prayer speeches and among 
those who took part in the functions were the Vicereine 
and Bandit Nehru. 

Tree-planting or Vrikshu-ropan occupied a prominent 
place in the rural programme of Rabindranath and the 
picturesque manner of its celebration at Santiniketan, 
draws a large body of visitors. After the celebration, 
plants blessed by the Poet used to he distributed to the 
outlying villages and planted there with due ceremony. 

U seems too much like flogging the dead horse, but 
we cannot refrain from referring to a curious pheno¬ 
menon which was observed during the 10 years’ League 
administration in Bengal. 

In 1944, one of the mushroom departments created 
by the late Government, which called itself, the Develop¬ 
ment Deportment, suddenly issued instructions to its 
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■staff, all over the province, for the observance of a tree- 
planting fortnight. The work waa undertaken in a half¬ 
hearted fashion, without any support or enthusiasm from 
other departments. In 1945, on the eve of the dissolution 
of the Development Department, there was another at¬ 
tempt to Repeat the observance of the previous year. 
Since then nothing has been done in this respect. 

Although it is too early to conjecture, let us hope 
that the National Government which has been set up in 
West Bengal, will realise the importance of tree-planting 
in the programme of' rural uplift and organise the work in 
1948 in a business-like way, enlisting the sympathy and 
-support of the public and of quasi-official bodies like 
Municipalities, District and Union Boards. We hope 
further that arrangements will be made, in proper time, for 
ihe adequate supply of grafts and seedlings and that the 
Agricultural Department will take it up seriously. 

Mahatma Gandhi had referred to the tree plantation 
week in Delhi. Many big people had taken part in it 
.including the Vicereine. He was told that none but she 
had thought of watering the trees after planting. The 
official who originated the idea of tree-planting did not 
■do it for fancy nor was it. meant only for the monied man. 
It liegan with them so that the others would copy them 
and thus add to the wealth and rainfall of India. De 
forestation leads to diminished rainfall. Moreover, trees 
trequired little care except in the early stages. 


T/ue Problem of Indonesia 

Eight with the end of the war discontent and 
violence broke out in widely separated parts of the 
globe against imperialist tyranny of varying degrees. 
Inde-China established the Republic of Vietnam with 
the defeat of Japan. So, al»o.did the Indonesians set tip 
their own Republic. But as Britain 1ms beon doggedly 
vexing Greece, Egypt and Palestine in their own 
homes, so did also France and the Netherlands attempt 
to re-establish themselves in their respective colonies 
•of past days. The story also has been the same every¬ 
where, Greece. Palestine, Indo-China and Indonesia 
have only vied with one another in bloodshed, only 
Egypt remained quiet. These incidents are typical in 
their similarity of persistent oppression aud in the 
tenacity of resistance which is more deep-rooted than 
it appears to be. They bring into focus the present 
course of imperialism, the future prospect of the new 
awakening and the possibility of the Seourity Council 
of the United Nations being a real guarantee to peace 
and liberty and thus becoming an improvement on the 
ill-fated League of Nations. Incidentally, the Indo¬ 
nesian issue has already come up and received satis¬ 
factory treatment, before the IT. N. O.. and the Securitv 
Council has ordered the belligerents to cease fire and 
has asked the United States to mediate in the settle¬ 
ment of the dispute between the Indonesians and the 
Butch. The United States has accordingly placed its 
‘good, offices’ at the disposal of the parties both ot 
"whom hare -"viepted the offer. 

Moving the resolution. Col. Hodgson, the Austra¬ 
lian representative observed: 

We feel this is a test case—a cash by which the 

reputation and status of the Security Council may 


well stand or fall for its ability to take speedy, 
effective action in the interests of world peace. This 
is a challenge to the Security Council and we hope 
we will meet it. 

The propriety of this remark is strongly upheld by 
Pandit Nehru’s letter to the President of the United 
Nations Security Council in which he recounts the 
recent happenings in Indonesia which arc as ruthless 
as illegal. Panditji writes : 

I have the honour on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to draw the attention of the Security 
Council, under Article 35. paragraph 1 of the 
United Nations Charter, to the situation in Indo¬ 
nesia. During the last, few days Dutch forces have 
embarked, without warning, on a large-scale mili¬ 
tary action against the Indonesian people. These 
attacks began without warning at a time, when a 
delegation of the Indonesian Republican Govern¬ 
ment was actually at Batavia for negotiation with 
the Dutch authorities on the implementation of 
the Linggadjati Agreement. In the opinion of the 
Government of India, this situation endangers the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
which is covered by Article 34 of the Charter. 

The Government of India, therefore, request, the 
Security Council to take the necessary measures 
provided by the Charter, to put an end to the 
present situation. 

The Government earnestly hope that in view of 
its urgency, the Council will consider this matter 
as coon ns possible. 

Extending his support to the resolution M- 
Gromyko, the Boviet representative added : 

Dr. Van Kleffens claimed that the events in 
Indonesia were only of local significance and not 
a threat to peace. We do not agree. Big wars begin 
through small incidents. 

Accordingly, the Seourity Council took the follow¬ 
ing resolution : 

The Security Council, noting with concern 
the hostilities in urogress between the armed forces 
of the Netherlands and of the Republic of Indonesia 
and having determined that such hostilities consti¬ 
tute a breaen of Die peace under Article 31 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, calls upon the 
Governments of the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia under Article 40 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to comply with the following 
measures, such measures to be without prejudice to 
the rights claims or position of either party. 

First, to cea-e hostilities forthwith ana secondly, 
io settle their disputes by arbitration in accordance 
with Article 17 of the Linggadjati Agreement 
signed at Batavia on March 25, 1947. 

Cabling of this resolution to Indonesia was fid- 
lowed by cease fire order from either side. The Dutch 
decision to cease fire and release Republican leaders 
like Mr. A. K. Gani and recognising him to be the 
Vice-Premier has been characterised bv Dr. Van Mook 
as another opportunity to the Republic to relinquish 
its attitude of “aggression and provocation” The 
Republicans, however, made the following points in 
their statement: 

(1) In principle the Republic did not object to 
arbitration under the supervision of the Security 
Council if perfo-med by a commission of seven 1 coun¬ 
tries appointed by the Council and agreed to by both 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
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(2) The Security Council's decision was highly 
valued by the Republic as their first attempt to end 
the conflict, indicating that the United Nations 
adhered to the idealB and principles of the Charter. 

(3) Considering its experience in the past two 
years, the Republic considered it of the greatest 
importance that the Dutch forces should be withdrawn 
from the whole Archipelago. 

(4) For a smooth and just execution of the 
Security Council’s task, the Republic deemed it neces¬ 
sary that a representative of the Republic be heard 
and allowed fully to express the Republic’s views in 
the Council. 

(6) To all nations desiring to preserve peace based 
on the human rights of freedom, the Republic earnestly 
appealed to exert all efforts to stop Dutch “colonial 
aggression.” 

Dawn of a New Age 

Soul-stirring events, crowded into 24 hours, marked 
the celebration of Independence Day at New Delhi. Begin¬ 
ning with the swearing-in of the Governor-General and of 
the Prime Minister and other Minis lei* and ending with 
the unfurling of the National Flag by Pandit Nehru over 
the Red Fort, the Capital of India witnessed scene* un¬ 
paralleled even in its colourful history. 

Pandit Nehru as the first Prime Minister and Lord 
Mountbatlen as the first Governor-General were the main 
heroeB of the drama. They gut reception* whieh any 
monarch or President would have envied. The outburst of 
popular joy was like the bursting of a dam, the mighty 
torrent breaking through all barriers. 

At least 200.(XK) people swarmed round the Council 
House when the Sovereign Constituent Assembly was 
addressed by Lord Mountballcw and the National Flag was 
unfurled over the Council House dome. More than half a 
million people gathered in the Grand Vista on the occasion 
of the parade near India Gate when the National Flag was 
flown and the Governor-General and the Prime Minister 
saluted it. 

The Goveruraent House reception was one of the 
biggest ever held. At about three, quarter of a million 
people gathered at the Parade Ground outside the Red 
Fort, and the cheering was thunderous when Pandit Nehru 
spoke of Netaji Subhas Bose who had unfurled the Flag of 
Indian Independence abroad and had begun the march 
towards the Delhi Red Fort with the tricolour. The I.N.A. 
soldiers and their band participated in the ceremony. 
They had the further satisfaction that the first act of the 
Nehru Government was to announce the release of 1. N. 
prisoners and political prisoners. 

Two of the striking features of the celebrations were 
that all sections of the people participated wholeheartedly 
and that thousands of villagers had flocked into the Capital 
in their colourful costumes. 

The significance of the ceremony lay in the fact that 
whereas lire Governor-General took the Ocili of Allegiai.ee 
to the Kiri; and his heirs and successors, the Ministers 
swore “faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India 
as by law established” and pledged themselves “to do 
right to all manner of people after the laws and usages of 
India without fear or favour, affection or ill-will.” 


Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast 

Following is the text of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's first, 
broadcast to the Nation as Prime Minister of the Indian 
Union; 

"We are a free and sovereign people tqday a.td we 
have rid ourselves of the burden of the past. We look at 
the world with clear and friendly eyes and at the future, 
with faith and confidence. 

“It has been my privilege to serve India and t be¬ 
cause of India's freedom for many years. Today I address 
you for the first time officially as the first servant of the 
Indian people, pledged to their service and their better¬ 
ment. 1 urn here because you willed it so, and I remain 
here so long as you choose to honour me with your 
confidence, 

“The burden of foreign domination i* done with, but. 
freedom bring* its own responsibilities and burdens, and 
they can only be shouldered in the spirit of free people, 
sell-disciplined, and determined to preserve and enlatgo 
that freedom. 

“We have achieved much; we have to achieve mt-ili 
more. Let us then address ourselves to our new tasks 
with the determination and adherence to high principles 
which our great leader has taught us. 

“Gandhiji is fortunately with us to guide and inspiie- 
and over to point out to us the path of high endeavour, 
lie taught us long ago that ideuls and objectives can 
never be divorced from the methods adopted to realize 
them, that worthy ends can only be achieved through 
worthy means. 

“li we aim at the big things of lift-, if we dream <>t 
India as a great nation giving her age-old message of 
peace and freedom to others, then we have to be log om 
selves and worthy children of M»thei India. The evc- 
of the -world are upon us watching this birth of freedom 
in the Last and wondering what it means. 

“Our first- and immediate objective must be to put 
an end to all internal strife and violence, which dis¬ 
figure and degrade us and injure the cause, of freedom. 
They come in the way of consideration of the great econo¬ 
mic problems of the masses of the people which so- 
urgently demand attention. 

“Our long subjection and the World War and its 
aftermath have made us inherit an accumulation of vital 
problems, and today our people lack food and Clothing 
and oilier necessaries, and we ale caught in a spiral of 
inflation and rising prices. We cannot solve these prob¬ 
lems suddenly, but we cannot also delay their solution. 
So we must plam wisely so that the burdens on the masse.* 
may grow less and their standards of living go up. 

“We wish ill to none, but it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that the interests of our long-suffering masses must 
come first, and every entrenched interest that comes in 
their way must yield to them. We have to change rapidly 
our antiquated land tenure system, and we have also 
to promote industrialization on a large and balanced scale 
ao as to add to the wealth of the country and thus to 
the national dividend which can be equitably distributed. 

“Production today is the first priority,.and every attempt 
to hamper or lessen production is injuring' the nation* 
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«nd more especially harmful to our labouring masses. But 
■production by itself is not enough, for this may lead to 
an even greater concentration of wealth in a few hands, 
which comes in the way cf progress, and which, in the 
■context of today, producer instability and conflict. There¬ 
fore, fa:i ur.d eatable distribution ’is essential for any 
silution of t:.c problem. 

“The Government of India have in hand at present 
■several vast schemes fir developing river valleys by con¬ 
trolling the flow of rivet b, building dams and reservoirs 
and irrigation works and developing hydro-electric power. 
These will lead to greater food production nnd to 
the growth of industry and to all-round development. These 
schemes are thus basic to all planning, and we intend to 
complete them as rapidly as possible so that the masses 
tn«v profit. 

“All this requires peaceful conditions, and the co¬ 
operation of all concerned, and hard and continuous work. 
Let us then address ourselves to these great and worthy 
tasks and forget onr mutual wrangling and conflicts. There 
>■* a lime for quarrelling and there is a time for co-opera- 
iiu; endeavour. There is a time for work and there is a 
ti ne for play. Today there is no time for quarrelling or 
o'cr-much play, unless we prove false to our country 
and our people. Today, we must co-operntq, with each 
other and work together, and work with right goodwill. 

‘T should like to address a few words to our Services 
civil and military. The old distinctions and differences 
■are gone, and today we are all free sons and daughters of 
India, proud of our country's freedom and joining !o- 
gflhei in our service of her. Our common allegiance is 
i<> India. In the difficult days ahead our Services and 
our expert- have a vital role to fulfil, and we invite them 
In do so as comrades in the service of India.” 

t 'he 'M idn ight Sess ion 

In its historic midnight session in the night oi 
August 14-15. the Indian Constituent Assembly p-issed 

resolution assuming power for the governance of 
India. The resolution was moved from the Chair and 
■approved by the House. The House also approved the 
appointment of Lotd Mountbatten as Governor- 
General of India from August 15, 1947. The decision 
o' the Assembly was conveyed, to Lord Mountbatten 
■by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pnesident of the Constituent 
Assembly and Pandit Nehru, Premier of India. 

Earlier, on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
seconded by Choudhuri Khaliquzzaman and supported 
bv Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the members of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly pledged to dedicate themselves to the 
.service of India and her people to the end that this 
ancient land attains her rightful and honoured p.lacc 
in the world and make her full and willing contribu¬ 
tion to the promotion of world peace and welfare of 
mankind. 

The pledge was read out by Dr.'Prasad first in 
Hindi and then in English and repeated sentence by 
sentenoe by members rising in their seats.. This was 
followed by blowing of conch-shells and lusty shouts 
©f "Mahatma Gandhi IQ Jai.” 

Before Pandit Nehru moved the above pledge two 


minutes,’ silence was observed in memory of those who 
died in the struggle for freedom in India and* 
C.1 sewhere. 

The historic session of the Assembly began ’at 10-45 
r.m. (1.8.T.), with the galleries packed with visitors. 
The proceedings commenced with “Bande Mataram” 
sung by Mrs. Kripalani. This was followed by a brief 
opening address by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
Pandit Nehru then moved the pledge. He spoke with 
emotion in Hindi and English, his speech being 
punctuated with outbursts of applause. 

Both Dr. Prasad and Pandit Nehru paid striking 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi’s outstanding contri¬ 
butions to the cause of Indian freedom. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved the following resolu¬ 
tion from the Chair amidst thunderous cheers and 
acclamation: 

“I propose that it will b 0 intimated to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy that the Constituent Assembly of 
Indii has assumed the power for the governance of 
India (Cheers), And the Constituent Assembly of 
India has endorsed th e recommendation that Lord 
Mountbatton • be the Governor-General of India from 
August 15. 1947 (Cheers) And that this message be 
conveyed forthwith to Lord Mountbatten by the 
President and Pandit Nehru. 

The House approved it amidst, acclamation, 

Mrs. Hansi Mehta then presented the National 
Flag of India to the Tnrihn Constituent Assembly. In 
presenting the Flag to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mrs. 
Mehta said : “It. is in the fitness of things that the 
first Flag that is flying over this augimt House should 
be the gift from the women of India.” 

Dr. Prasad showed the Flag round. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad then addressed the House on 
the historic occasion of assumption: of power : 

“In this solemn hour of our history when after 
many years of struggle we are taking over the 
governance of this country let us offer our humble 
tl anks to the almighty power that shapes the destinies 
of men and nations and let us recall in grateful remem- 
trance the services and sacrifices of all those men and 
women, known and unknown, who with smiles on their 
face walked to the gallows or faced builets on their 
chests, who experienced Jiving death in the cells of 
the Andamans. or spent long years in the prisons of 
India, who preferred voluntary exile in foreign coun¬ 
tries to a life of humiliation in their own, who not 
only lost wealth and property but cut themselves off 
from near and dear ones to devote themselves to the 
achievement of the great objective which we are wit¬ 
nessing today, 

“Let ub also pay our tribute of love and reverence 
to Mahatma Gandhi who has been our beacon light, our 
guide and philosopher during the last thirty years or 
rnore. Ho represents that undying spirit in our culture 
ar.d make-up which has kept India aliv e through 
vicissitudes of our history. He it is who pulled us out 
of the slough of despond and despair and Mowed into 
us a spirit which enabled us to stand up for justice, to 
Jlaim our birth-right of freedom and placed in our 
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hands the matchless and unfailing weapon of truth 
and non-violence which without arms and armaments 
has won for us the invaluable price of Swaraj at a price 
which, when the history of these times comes to be 
written, will be regarded as incredible for a vast 
country of our sise and for the teeming millions ot 
our population. We were indifferent instruments that 
he had to work with but he led us with consummate 
drill, with unwavering determination, with an un¬ 
dying faith in our future, with faith in his weapon and 
above all with faith in God. Let us prove true to that 
faith. Let us hope that India will not in the hour of 
her triumph give up or minimise the value of the 
weapon which served not only to rouse and inspire her 
in her moments of depression but has alone proved 
its efficacy. India has a great part to play in.the shap¬ 
ing and moulding of the future of a war-distracted 
world. She can play that part not by mimicking, from 
• distance what others are doing, or by joining in the 
race for armaments and competing with others in the 
discovery of the latest and most effective instruments 
of destruction. She has now the opportunity, and, let 
us hope, she will have the courage and strength to 
place before the world for its acceptance her infallible 
substitute for war and bloodshed, death and destruc¬ 
tion. The world needs it and will welcome it, unless it 
is prepared to reel back into barbarism from which 
it boasts to have emerged. 

“Let us thei assure all countries of the world that 
we propose to stick to our historic tradition to be on 
the term of friendship and amity with all, that we 
have no designs against any one and hope that none will 
have any against us. We have only one ambition and 
desire and that is to make, our contribution to the 
building up of freedom for all and peace among 
mankind. 

“The country which was made by God and nature 
to be one stands divided today. Separation from near 
and dear ones, even from strangers after some asso¬ 
ciation, is always painful. I would be untrue to myself 
if I did not at this moment confess to a sense of 
sorrow at this separation. But. I wish to send on your 
behalf and my own our greetings and good wishes for 
success and the beet of luck in the high endeavour ot 
Government in which the people of Pakistan which 
till today has been a part and parcel of ourselves will 
be engaged. To those who feel like us but are on the 
other side of the border we send a word of cheer. They 
should not give way to panic but should tftiek to their 
hearths and homes, their religion and culture and 
cultivate the qualities of courage and forbearance. 
They have no reason to fear that 'they will not get 
protection and just and fair treatment and they should 
not become victims of doubt and suspicion. They must 
accept the assurances publicly given and win their 
rightful place in thp polity of the Plate where they 
are placed by their loyalty. 

“To all the minorities in India we give the assur¬ 
ance that they will receive fair and just treatment and 
there will be no discrimination in any form against 
them. Their religion, their culture and their language 


are safe and they will enjoy all the righto and 
privileges of citizenship and will be expected in their 
turn to render loyalty to the country is which they 
live and to its constitution. To all we give the 
assurance that it will' be our endeavour to end poverty 
and squalor and its companions, hunger and disease,, 
to abolish distinctions and exploitation and to ensure 
decent conditions of living. 

"We are embarking on a great task. We hope that- 
in this we shall have the unstinted service and co¬ 
operation of all our people and the sympathy and. 
support of all the communities. We shall do our best, 
to deserve it.” 

Pandit Nehru, India’s first Premier, then moved the 
resolution prescribing an oath for the members in the 
Constituent Assembly and said, "Long years ago we 
made a tryst with destiny and now the time comes 
when we Bhall tedeem our pledge, not wholly or in 
full measure, but very substantially. 

“At the stroke of midnight hour, when the world 
sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. A moment 
comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
step out from the old to the new. when an age ends, 
and when the soul oi a nation, long suppressed, finds 
utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we 
take the pledge of dedication to the service of India 
and her people and to the still larger cauBe of 
humanity. 

At the dawn of history India started on ■ her 
unending quest, and trackless centuries are filled with 
her striving and the grandeur of her successes aud her 
failures. Through good and ill fortune alike she haB 
never lost sight of that quest or forgotten the ideals 
which gave her strength. We end today a period of 
ill fortune and India discovers herself again. The 
achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an 
opening of opportunity, to the greater triumphs and 
achievements that await us. Arc we brave enough and 
wise enough to grasp this opportunity and accept the 
challenge of the future? 

Freedom and power bring responsibility. That 
responsibility rests upon this Assembly, a sovereign 
body representing the sovereign people of India. 
Before the. birth of freedom we have endured all the 
pains of labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory of this sorrow. Some of those pains continue 
even now. Nevertheless the pafet is over and it is the 
future that beckons to us now. 

That future is not one of ease or resting, but of 
incessant striving so that we might fulfil the pledges 
we have so often taken and the one we shall trice 
today. The service of India means the service of the 
millions who suffer. It means the ending of poverty 
and ignorance and disease and inequality of oppor¬ 
tunity. The ambition of the greatest man of our 
generation has bean to wipe every tear from every eye. 
That may be beyond us but so long ae there are tears 
and suffering, so long our work will not be over. 

And to we have to labour and to wprk, and work 
hard to give reality to our dreams. Those dreams are 
for India but they are also for the world, for all the 
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Nations and peoples are too closely knit together today 
for any one of them to imagine that it can live apart. 
Peace has been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, 
so is prosperity now, and so also iB disaster in this 
one world that can no longer be split into isolated 
fragments. 

To the people of India, whose representatives we 
are, we make appeal to join us with faith and confi¬ 
dence in this great adventure. This is no time for 
petty and destructive criticism, no time for ill-will or 
blaming others. We have to build the noble mansion 
of Free India where all her children may dwell. 

I beg to move, sir, that it be resolved that : 

(1) After the last stroke of midnight, all mem¬ 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, present on this 
occasion, do take the following pledge : 

"At this solemn moment when the people of 
India, through suffering and sacrifice, have secured 
freedom, I, . . .a member of the Constituent 
Assembly of India, do dedicate myself in all 
humility to the service of India and her people to 
the end that this ancient land attain her rightful 
place in the world and make her full and willing 
contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
ihc well are of mankind,” 

(2) Members who are not present on this occa¬ 
sion do take th.> pledge (with such verbal changeB as 
the President may prescribe) at the time they next 
attend a session of the Assembly.” 

Free India's National Fl<ig 

The Flag adopted by the Constituent Assemble of 
India has been a horizontal tricolour of saffron, white 
end green with the wheel of Asoka at the centre 
I u-ioted in deep blue The new flag, it is clear, is dis¬ 
tinguishable from the previous one only in the replace¬ 
ment of the charkha or the spinning wheel by the 
chakra or the Asoka wheel. Lest any communal inter¬ 
pretation is attempted either of the colours chosen for 
the stripes or of the wheel selected to be in the centre, 
l oth Tandit Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan have* given 
out the authentic interpretation. While Pandit, Nehru 
has been emphatic on the artistic significance ruling 
the design, Dr. Radhakrishnan has noted the philosophy 
symbolised. Moving the resolution on the National 
Flag, Pandit Nehru observed : 

It is a flag which has been variously described 
and some people have misunderstood it and have, 
thinking in communal terms, said some part of it 
represents this community or that. But when the 
flag was devised there was no communal significance 
attached to it. 

We tried to find a flag which was beautiful, 
because a symbol of a nation must be beautiful to 
look ^t. We thought of a flag which would in its 
combination and m its separate parts somehow 
represent the spirit of the nation, the tradition of 
the nation, that mixed spirit and tradition which 
have grown up in these thousands of years in India. 
So we devised this flag. 

Perhaps I am'partial but I do think that it is 
i very beautiful flag to look at purely from the 
point of view of artistry and it bus come to sym¬ 
bolise many other beautiful things also, things °f 


the mind, things that give value to the individual’s 
life. 

Adding his unreserved support to the resolution. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan aaid that saffron colour in the flag 
meant renunciation. This indicated that the leaders 
of the people must be disinterested. 

That the choice has been consistent with the past 
history of our national struggle is noticed in Pandit 
•Tawabarlal’s reflection. He says, “I remember the ups 
and downs of the great struggle for freedom of this 
great nation. I remember—and many in this House 
will remember--when we looked up to this flag not 
only with pride and enthusiasm but with a tingling in 
our veins. Also, when We were sometimes down and 
out, the sight of this flag gave us courage to go on.” In 
fact, behind the resolution lies history—the compressed 
history of a short span in the nation's existence. 

This living and acting in a concentrated way 
meant solution of all economic and social problems 
and attainment of democratic rights at one and the 
same time. This spinning wheel has now been chang'd 
for the wheel which is inscribed on the Asokan lion 
capital. Analysing the dynamic implication involved 
Dr. Radhakrishnan observed that the wheel represented 
something which perpetually moved with times while 
always being on the side of law and discipline. In a. 
word, it represents the dynamism of a peaceful change 
and hence the deviation does not revolt against the 
original idea of having a spinning wheel in the 
national flag. Giving out the negative and extra- 
philosophic reasons for the change, Pandit Nehru, the 
initiator pointed out, ‘‘Normally speaking, a symbol 
on one Bide of the flag should be exactly the same as 
on the oilier side. Otherwise ther<* is difficulty. It goes- 
against the rules, if I may say so. The charkha, as it 
appeared previously on this flag, has the wheel oil the 
one side and the spindle on the other.” Pointing out 
this heraldic difficulty Pandit Nehru noted, “We were 
of course convinced that this great symbol which had 
infused the people should continue, but we thought 
that it should continue in a slightly different form. 
The wheel should be there and not the rest of the 
charkha which created this confusion. The essential 
part of the charkha should be there, tint is tbp wheel. 
But then what type of wheel should we have ? The 
Asoka wheel itself is symbol of India’s ancient culture 
and of many things that India has stood for. So, we 
thought that this charkha emblem should be * that 
particular wheel instead of just any odd wheel.” 

This association of our flag with the name and 
time of Asoka implies that India will not content 
herself with being righteous alone but would change 
herself into an international centre. Consciousness of 
this implication is noticeable in the confident hope 
expressed by Pandit Nehru when he observed ; 

Wherever it may go—and I hope .it will go far 
not only where Indians dwell or our Ambassadors 
or Ministers live but across the seas where it may 
be carried by Indian ships—it will bring a message 
of freedom and comradeship to those people, & 
message that India wants to be friend with every 
country and that India wants to help any people 
who may laek freedom. „ 
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Zord Mount batten’s Address 

The following is the full text of lord Mountbatten’s 
address to the Constituent Assembly on the Independence 
Day : 

On this historic day when India takes her place as 
a free and independent Dominion in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, 1 send you all my greetings and heart¬ 
felt wishes. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere will wish to 
-share in your celebrations, for with this transfer of power 
by consent comes the fulfilment of a great democratic 
ideal to which the British and Indian peoples alike arc 
firmly dedicated. It is inspiring to think that all this has 
been achieved by meanB of peaceful change. 

Heavy responsibilities lie ahead of you, but when I 
•consider the statesmanship you have already shown and 
the great sacrifices you have already made. 1 am confident 
that you will be worthy of your destiny. 

I pray that the blessings of the Almighty may rest 
upon you and that your leaders may continue to be guided 
with wisdom in the tasks before them. May the blessings 
of friendship, tolerance and peace inspire you in your 
relations with the nations of the world. Be assured always 
of my sympathy in all your efforts to promote the pros¬ 
perity of your people and the general welfare of mankind. 

It is barely six months ago that Mr. Attlee invited me 
to accept the appointment of last Viceroy. He made it 
dear that this would be no easy task—since. His Majesty's 
■Government in the United Kingdom had decided to transfer 
power to Indian hands by June, 1948. At that time it 
seemed to many that His Majesty’s Government had set 
a date far too early. How could this tremendous opera¬ 
tion be completed in 15 months ? 

However, I had not been more than a week ini India 
before 1 realized that this date of June, 1948, for the trans¬ 
fer of power was too late rather than too early; com¬ 
munal tension and rioting had assumed proportions of 
which I had had no conception when 1 left England. It 
seemed to me that a decision) had to be taken at the 
earliest possible moment unless there was to be risk of a 
general conflagration throughout the whole sub-continent. 

I entered into discussions with the leaders of all the 
parties at onice—and the result was the plan of June 3- 
Its acceptance has been hailed as an example of fine 
statesmanship throughout the world. The plan was evolved 
at every stage by a process of open diplomacy with the 
leaders. Us success is chiefly attributable to them. 

I believe that this system of open diplomacy was the 
•only one suited to the situation in which the problems 
were so complex and the tension so high. I would here 
pay tribute to the wisdom, tolerance and friendly help of 
the leaden which have enabled the transfer of power to 
take place ten-and-a-half months earlier than originally 
intended. 

At the very meeting at which the plan of June 3 was 
accepted, the leaders agreed to discuss a paper which 
1 had laid before them on the administrative consequences 
•of partition; and then and there we set up the machinery 
which was to carry out one of the greatest administrative 
operations in history—the partition of a sub-continent of 


400 million inhabitants and the transfer of power to two 
independent Governments in less titan lwo-and-a-half 
mouths. 

My reason for hastening these processes was that, once 
the principle of division had been accepted, it was in the 
interest of all parties that it should be carried out with 
the utmost speed. We set a pace faster in fact than many 
at the time thought possible. To the Ministers and offi¬ 
cials who have laboured day and night to produce this 
astonishing result, the greatest credit is due. 

I know well that the rejoicing whfth the advent of 
freedom brings is tempered in your hearts by the sadness 
that it could not come to a united India; and that the 
pain of division has shorn today’s events of some of its 
joy. In supporting your leaders in the difficult decision 
which they had to take, you have displayed as much 
magnanimity and realism as have those patriotic states¬ 
men themselves. 

These statesmen have placed me in their debt for ever 
by their sympathetic understanding of my position. They 
did not, for example, press their original request that 1 
should be the Chairman of the Arbitral Tribunal. Again 
they agreed from the outset to release me from any res¬ 
ponsibility whatsoever for the partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal. 

It was they who selected the personnel of the Bound¬ 
ary Commissions including the Chairman; it was they 
who drew up the terms of reference; it is they who shoulder 
the responsibility for implementing the award. You will 
appreciate that had they not done this. I would have been 
placed in an impossible position. 

Let me clow pass to the Indian Stales. The plan of 
June 3 dealt almost exclusively with the problem of the 
transfer of power in British India; and the only refer¬ 
ence to the States was a paragraph which recognized that 
on the transfer of power, all the Indian States—565 of 
them—would become independent. Here then was another 
gigantic problem and there was apprehension on all sides. 
But after the formation of the Stales Department it was 
pc. sible for me, os Crown Representative, to tackle this 
great question. Thanks to that far-sighted statesman, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Minister in charge of the States 
Department, a scheme was produced which appeared to 
me to be equally in the interests of the States as of the 
Dominion of India. The overwhelming majority of States 
are geographically linked with India, and therefore this 
Dominion had by far the bigger stake in the solution of 
this problem. • 1 

It is a great triumph for the realism and sense of 
responsibility of the Rulers and the Governments of the 
States, as well as for the Government of India, that it was 
possible to produce an Instrument of Accession which wa* 
equally acceptable to both sides; and one, moreover, so 
simple and so straightforward that within less than three 
weeks practically all the States concerned had signed the 
Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreement 
There is thus established a unified political structure 
covering over 300 million people and the major part of 
this great sub-continent. The only State of the first im¬ 
portance that has not yet acceded is the premier State, 
Hyderabad. 
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Hyderabad occupies a unique position in view of its 
sire, population and resources, and it has its special prob¬ 
lems. The Nizam, while he does not propose to accede 
to the Dominion of Pakistan, has not up to the present felt 
able to accede to the Dominion of India. His Exalted High¬ 
ness has.-however. assured me of his wish to co-operate in 
the three essential subjects of External Affairs, Defence and 
Communications with that Dominion whose territories sur¬ 
round his Stale. With the assent of the Government, 
negotiations will be continued with the Nizam and 1 am 
hopeful that we shall reach a solution satisfactory to :'H 

From today 1 am your constitutional Governer-Gem ■ <tl 
rind I would ask you to regard me as one of yourselves, 
devoted wholly to the furtherance of Indie s interests. I 
am honoured that you have endorsed the invitation origiu- 
ully made to me by your leuders to remain u» your Gov¬ 
ernor-General. The only consideration 1 had in mind in 
accepting wus that I might continue to he of some help to 
you in the difficult days which lie immediately ahead. 

When discussing the Draft of the India Independence 
Act your leaders si lec.ied March 31. 1948, as the end of 
what may he railed the interim period. 1 propose to ask to 
he icleaned in April. It is not that I fail to appreciate the 
honour of being invited to stay on in your service, but 
i feel that us soon as possible India should be at liberty, 
if you so wish, to have one of her own people as her 
Governor-General. Until then my wife and 1 will consider 
it a privilege to continue to work with and amongst you. 

No words tun express our gratitude for the under¬ 
standing and co-operation as well as the true sympathy 
ami generosity of spirit which have been shown to us at 
all limes. 

1 am glad to announce that “my” Government -as I 
aui now constitutionally entitled and most proud to cull 
them- -have decided to mark ilii» historic occasion by a 
generous programme of amnesty. The categories are as 
wide as could lie consistent with the ove-riding consider¬ 
ation of public morality and safety, and special account 
has been taken of political motives. This policy will also 
govern the release of military prisoners undergoing sen¬ 
tences as a result of trial by courts-martial. 

The tasks before you are heavy. The war ended two 
years ago. In fact, it was on this very day two years ago 
that 1 was with that great friend of India, Mr. Attlee, in 
his Cabinet Room when the news came through that Japan 
has surrendered. That was a moment for thankfulness and 
rejoicing, for it marked the end of six hitter years of 
destruction and slaughter. But in India we have achieved 
something greater—what has been well described as “A 
Treaty of Peace without a War." 

Nevertheless, the ravages of the war are still appaient 
all over the world. India, which played such a valiant part, 
as I can personally testify from my experience in South- 
East Asia, has also had to pay her price in the dislocation 
of her economy and the casualties to her gallant fighting 
men witl^whom I was so proud to be associated. Pre¬ 
occupations with the political problem retarded recovery. 
It is for you to ensure the happiness and ever-increasing 
prosperity of the people, to provide against future scarci¬ 
ties of fpod, doth amj). essential commodities and to build 
up a balanced economy. The solution of these problem# 


requires immediate and whole-hearted effort and tar- 
sighted planning, but 1 feel confident that with your re¬ 
sources in men. material and leadership yoif will prove 
equal to the task. 

What is happening in India is of far more than purely 
national interest. The emergence of a stable and pros¬ 
perous State will be a factor of the greatest international 
importance for the peace of the world. Its social and 
economic development, as well as its strategic situation 
and its wealth of resouroes, invest with great significance 
the events that take place here. It is for this reason 
that not only Great Britain and the sister Dominions but 
all the great nations of the world will watch with sympa¬ 
thetic expectancy the fortunes of this country' and will 
wish it all prosperity and success. 

At this historic moment, let us not forget all that 
India owes to Mahatma Gandhi—the architect of her free¬ 
dom through non-violence. We miss his presence here 
today, and would have him know how much he is in our 
thoughts. 

Mr. President, 1 would like you and our other col¬ 
leagues of the late Interim Government to know how deep¬ 
ly I have appreciated your unfailing support and co¬ 
operation. 

In your first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
you have a world-renowned leader of courage and vision. 
His trust and friendship have helped me beyond measure 
in iny task. Under his able guidance, assisted by the 
colleagues whom he has selected, and with the loyal co¬ 
operation of the people, India will attain a position 
of strength and influence and take her rightful place in 
the comity of nations. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad's Address 

Following is the full text of Dr. Rajendra Prasad's 
address to the Gonstituenl Assembly in the Independence 
Day in reply to Lord Mountbatten’s speech : 

Let us ini this momentous hour of our history, when we 
are assuming power for the governance of our country, 
recall in grateful remembrance the services and sacri¬ 
fices of all those who laboured and suffered for the 
achievement of the independence we are attaining today. 

Let us on this historic occasion pay our homage to 
the maker of our modern history, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
has inspired and guided us through nil these years of 
trial and travail and who in spite of the weight of years 
is still working in his own way to complete what is left 
yet unaccomplished. 

Let us gratefully acknowledge that while our achieve¬ 
ment is in no small measure due to our own sufferings 
and sacrifices, it is also the result of world forces and 
events and last, though not least, it is the consummation 
and fulfilment of the historic traditions and democratic 
ideals of the British race whose far-sighted leaders and 
statesmen saw the vision and gave the pledges which are 
being redeemed today. 

We are happy to have in our midst as p representative 
of that race. Viscount Miountbatten of Burma and his 
consort, who have worked hard and played such an im¬ 
portant part in bringing this about during the closing 
scenes of the drama. The period of domination bp 
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Britain over India ends today and onr relationship with 
Britain is henceforward going to rest on basis of equality, 
of mutual goodwill and mutual profit. 

It is undoubtedly a day of rejoicing. But there is 
only one thought which mars and detracts from the full¬ 
ness of this happy event. India, which was made by Cod 
and Nature to be one. which culture and tradition and 
history of millenniums have made one. is divided today 
and many there are on the other side of the boundary whit 
would much rather be on this side. 

To them we send a word of cheer and assurance and 
ask them not to give way to panic or despair hut to live 
with faith and courage in peace with their neighbours 
and fulfil the duties of loyal citizenship mid thus win 
their rightful place. 'We send our greetings to the new 
Dominion which is being established today theie and 
wish it the best luck in its great work of governing that 
region and making all its citizens happy and prosperous. 
We feel assured that they all will be treated fairly and 
justly without any distinction or discrimination. 

Let us hope and pray that the day will come when even 
those who have insisted upon and brought about this 
division will realize India’s essential oneness and we shall 
be united once again. We niUBt realize, however, that 
this can be brought about not by force but by large- 
'heartedness and co-operation and by so managnig our 
affairs on this side as to attract those who have parted. 
Ijt may appear to be a dream but it is no more fantastic 
a dream than that of those who wanted a division and may 
well be realized even sooner than, we dare hope for 
today. 

More than a day of rejoicing it is a day of dedication 
for all of us to build the India of our dreams. Let us 
turn our eyes away from the past and fix our gaze on the 
future. We have no quarrel with other nations and 
•countries and let us hope no one will pick u quarrel with 
us. 

By history and tradition we are a peaceful people and 
India wants to be at peace with the world. India's 
Empire outside her own borders has been of a different 
kind from all other Empires. India's conquests have 
been the conquests of spirit which did not impose 
heavy chains of slavery, whether of iton or of gold, on 
others but tied other lands and other peoples to her wilii 
the more enduring tics of golden silk--of culture und 
civilization, of religion and knowledge (Cyan). 

We sball follow that safe tradition and shall have no 
ambition save that of contributing our little mite to the 
building of peace and freedom in a war-distracted world 
by holding aloft the banner under which we have marched 
to victory and placing in a practical manner in the hands 
of the world the great weapon of non-violente which has 
achieved this unique result. 

India haa a great part to play. There is some¬ 
thing in her life and culture which has enabled her to 
survive the onslaught of time and today we witness a 
new birth full of promise, if onlv we provo ourselves true 
to our ideals. 

Let us resolve to create conditions in this country 
when every individual' will be free and ptuvided with the 
wherewithal to develop and rise te his fullest suture; when 


poverty and squalor and ignorance and ill-health will have 
been vanished; when the distinction between high and 
low, between, rich and poor, will have disappeared; when 
religion will not oijy be professed and preached and 
practised freely but will have become a cementing force 
for binding man to man and not serve as a disturbing and 
disrupting force dividing and separating; where untouch- 
ability will have been forgotten like an unpleasant night- 
dream; when exploitations of man by man will have ceased; 
when facilities and special arrangements will have been 
provided for the adim jatis of India and for all others who 
are backward, to enable them to catch up to others; and 
when this land will have not only enough food lo feed its 
teeming millions but will once uguin have becume a laud 
flowing with rivers of milk; when men and women will be 
laughing and working for all they are worth in fields and 
factories; when every cottage and liamlet will he humming 
with the sweet music of village handicrafts and maids will 
be busy with them and singing to their tune; when the 
sun and moon will be shining on happy homes and loving 
faces. 

To bring all this about we need all the idealism and 
sacrifice, all the intelligence and diligence, all the deter¬ 
mination and the power of organization that we can muster. 
We have many parlies and groups with differing ideals 
and ideologies. They are all trying to convert the country 
to their own ideologies and to mould the constitution and 
the administration to suit their own viewpoint. While they 
have the right to do so the country and the nation have 
the right to demand loyalty from them. All must realize 
that what is needed most today is a great constructive 
effort—not strife, hard solid work—not argumentation, and 
let us hope that all will be prepared lo make their 
contribution. 

We want the peasant to grow more food; we want' the 
workers to produce more goods; we want our industrialists 
to use their intelligence, tact and resourcefulness for the 
common good. To all we must assure conditions of decent 
and healthy life and opportunities for self-improvement 
and self-realization. 

Not only have the people to dedicate themselves to 
this great tusk that lies ahead but those who have so far 
been playing the role of rulers and regulators of the lives 
of our men and women have to assume the role of servants. 

Our Army has won undying gloiy in distant lands for 
its bravery and great fighting qualities. Our soldiers, 
sailors und airmen have to realize that they now form a 
National Army on whom devolves the duty not only ol 
defending the freedom which wq have won but also to 
help in a constructive way in building up a new life. 
There is no place in the armed forces of our country 
which is not open to our people, and what is more they 
are required to take the highest places as soon as they 
can so that they may take full charge of our defences. 

Oar public servants in various departments of Govern¬ 
ment have to shed their role as rulers and have to be¬ 
come true servants of the people that their compeers are 
in all free countries. The people and the Government on 
their side have to give them their trust and assure them 
conditions of service in keeping with the lives of the 
people in whose midst they have to live and serve. 
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We welcome the Indian States which have acceded 
to India and to their people we offer our hands of com¬ 
radeship. To the Princes and the Rulers of the Stale* 
we say that we have no designs against them. We trust 
they will follow the example of the King of England and 
become constitutional Rulers. They would do well to 
lake as their model the British monarchical system which 
has stood the shock of two successive world wars when 
so many other monarchies in Europe have toppled down. 

To Indians settled abroad in British Colonies and else¬ 
where we send our good wishes and assurance of our abid¬ 
ing interest in their welfare. To our minorities we gi'e 
the assurance that they will receive fair and just treat¬ 
ment and their rights will be respected and protected. 

One of the great tasks which we have in naud is to 
complete the constitution under which not only will free¬ 
dom and liberty be assured to each and all but which 
will enable us to achieve and attain and enjoy its fulfilment 
and its fruits. We must accomplish this task as soon as 
possible so that we may begin to live and work under a 
constitution of our own-, making, of which we may all 
he proud and which it may become our pride and pri¬ 
vilege to defend and to preserve to the lasting good of 
our people and for the service of mankind. 

• In framing that constitution we shall naturally draw 
upon the experience and knowledge of other countries and 
nations no less than on oin own traditions and surround¬ 
ings and may have at times to disregard the lines drawn 
bv recent history and lay down new boundary lines nm 
dnlj of provinces but ulso of distribution of powers and 
functions. Our ideal is to have a constitution that will 
enable the people's will to be expressed and enforced and 
that will not only secure liberty to the individual but 
also reconcile and make it subservient to the common good. 

We have up to now been taking a pledge to achieve 
freedom and to undergo all suffering* and sacrifices for i>. 
Time has come when we have to take a pledge of anothei 
kind. Let no one imagine that the time for work and 
sacrifice is gone and the time for enjoying the fruits 
thereof has come. Let us realize that the demand on our 
enthusiasm and capacity for unselfish work in the future 
will be as great as, if not greater than, what it has ever 
beets before. 

We have, therefore, to dedicate ourselves once again 
to the great cause that beckons its. The task is great, the 
times are propitious. Let us pray that we may have the 
strength, the wisdom and the courage to fulfil it. 

Mountbatten Addresses Pakistan 

Consembly 

Lord Mountbatten addressed the Pakistan Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly on the morning of August 14, fourteen 
* hours before tho transfer of power to that body. 

Following is the text of the address delivered by 
Bis Excellency Lord Mountbatten to the Pakistan 
Constituent -^Assembly on August 14, 1047 : 

Mr. President and members of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan : 

I have a message from His Majesty the Sung to 
deliver to you today. This is H» Majesty's message : 

8 > ~ 


“I send you my greetings and warmest wishes on thi» 
great occasion when the new Dominion of Pakistan is 
about to take its place in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In tina> achieving your independence by 
agreement, you have not an example to all freedom- 
loving people throughout the woikl. 

I know that 1 can speak for all sections of opinion 
within the British Commonwealth when 1 say that 
their support will not fail you in upholding demo¬ 
cratic principles. 1 am confident that the statesman¬ 
ship and the spirit of co-operation which have led to 
the historic developments you are now celebrating will 
be the best guarantee of your future happiness and 
prosperity. Great responsibilities lie ahead of you and 
of your leaders. May the blessings of the Almighty 
sustain you in all your future tasks. Be assured always 
of my sympathy and support as I watch your conti¬ 
nuing efforts to advance the cause of humanity.'’ 

I am speaking to you today as your Viceroy, 
tomorrow the Government of the new Dominion of 
Pakistan will rest in your hands and I shall be the 
constitutional head of your neighbour, the Dominion 
of India. The leaders of both Governments, however, 
have invited me to be the indepndent Chairman of 
the Joint Defence Council. This is an honour which 
T shall strive to merit. 

Tomorrow two new Sovereign States will take 
their place in the Commonwealth : not young nations, 
but the heirs of old and proud civilisations : fully 
independent states, whose leaders are statesmen, 
already known and respected throughout the world, 
whose poets and philosophers, scientists, and warriors 
have made their imperishable contribution to the 
service of mankind : not immature Governments or 
weak, but fit .to carry their great share of responsibility 
for the peace and progress of the world. 

The birth of Pakistan is an event in history. We, 
who are part of history, and are helping to make it, 
are not well-placed, even if we wished, to moralise on 
the event, to look back and survey the sequence of 
the past that led to it. History seems sometimes to 
move with the infinite slowness of a glacier, and 
sometimes to rush 'forward in a torrent. Just now, in 
this part of the world our united efforts have melted 
the ice and moved some impediments in the stream, 
and we are carried onwards in the full flood. There is 
no time to look back. There is time only to look 
forward. 

I wish to pay tribute to th e great men, your lead¬ 
ers, who helped to arrive at a peaceful solution for the 
transfer of power. 

’ Here I would like to express my tribute to Mr. 
Jinaath, our dose personal contact, and the mutual 
trust and understanding that- have grown out of it, are, 
I feel, the best of omens for future good relations. He 
has my sincere good wishes as your new Governor- 
General. 

Moral courage is the truest attribute of greatness, 

and the men who have allowed the paramount need 
for agreement and a peaceful solution to take prece¬ 
dence over the hopes end claims they so strongly held 
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•and keenly felt, have shown moral courage in a high 
degree. 1 wish to acknowledge, too, the help of others, 
of the .men who advised and assisted the process of 
negotiations ; of the men who kept the machinery of 
administration running under great difficulties ; of the 
men who have worked day and night to solve the 
innumerable problems of partition. All this has been 
achieved with toil and sweat. I wish 1 could say also 
without tears and blood, but terrible crimes have been 
committed. It is justifiable to reflect, however, that far 
more terrible things might have happened if the 
majority had not proved worthy of the high endeavour 
of their leaders, or bed not listened to that great 
appeal which Mr. Jinnah aud Mahatma Gandhi 
together made, and which the respective future 
Governments reiterated iu a statement made by the 
Partition Council. 

. May I remind you of the terms of lliuL state¬ 
ment ? The two Governments declared that “it is their 
intention to safeguard the legitimate interests of all 
citizens, irrespective of religion, caste or sex. Iu the 
exercise of their normal civic lights all citizens will be 
legarded as equal and both Governments will assure 
to hII people within their territories the exercise °1 
liberties such as freedom of speech, the right to form 
associations, the right, to worship iu their own way 
and the protection of their language and culture 

Both Governments further undertake that there 
shall be no discrimination against those who before 
August 15, have been political opponents." 

The honouring of these words will mean uolhiug 
less than a charter of liberty lor a fifth of the human 
race. 

Some days ago 1 went to Lahore, From the reports 
1 had received 1 expected to witness a scene of un¬ 
paralleled devastation. Those of you, who have not 
visited Lahore, will be relieved to heat that the des¬ 
truction is far less than 1 expected. Il amounts to not 
more than eighteen houses per Lhousaud of the whole 
municipal area. 1 do not say this in extenuation of the 
madness which caused even so much wanton damage. 
Rather 1 wish to pay my ibute, and aak you to do 
the same, t.o those who have saved Lahore from com¬ 
plete min. to the police and fire services, t.o the 
soldier? and the civil administration, and to all public- 
spirited citizens, who have resisted or prevented the 
powers of destruction : also to tue many who helped 
to tend and heal the tragic victims where these out¬ 
rages have occurred. The ideal of public service which 
inspired these men and women, the spirit of co¬ 
operation ami compromise which inspired your leaders, 
these are political and civic virtues that make a naCon 
great, aud preserve it in greatness. I pray that you 
in.,;, practise them always. 

Now the time has come to bid you farewell on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government the King on 
behalf of try country, aud on behalf of myself, also 
on behalf of my wife, whose thoughts and prayers will 
be so much with the women in Pakistan. 

This is a parting between friends, who have learned 
to honour and roepeot one another, even in disagree¬ 


ment. It is not an absolute parting I rejoice to think, 
not an end of comradeship. 

Many of my countrymen for generations have been 
bom in this country, many lived their lives here, and 
many have died here. Some will remain for trade and 
commerce ; and others in Government service aud in 
the armed forces who count it an honour that they 
have been invited to serve you. 

During the centuries that British and Indians have 
known one another, the British mode of life, custom*, 
speech and thought have been profoundly influenced 
by those of India—more profoundly than has often 
been realised. 

May I remind you that, at the time when the 
East India Company received its Charter, nearly four 
centuries ago, your great Emperor Akbar was on the 
throne, whose reign was marked by perhaps as great a 
degree of political and religious tolerance, as has been 
known before or since. It was an example by which, l 
•honestly believe, generations of our public men and 
administrators have beeu influenced. Akbar’s tradition 
has not. iilwuvs beeu consistently followed bv British 
cr Indians, but 1 pray, for I lie world’s sake, that we 
will hold fast, in the year? to dome, to the principle-' 
that this, great rulei taught us. 

May Pakistan prosper always. May the citizens 
be blessed with health and happiness : may learning 
and the arts of peace flourish in her boundaries, and 
may she continue in friendship with hpr neighbours 
and with all the nations of the world. 

Mr Jinnau k Reply 

Mr. Jinnah said ; 

“Your Excellency, 1 thank His Maje-ty the King 
cm behalf of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly and 
myself for his gracious message. I know great respon¬ 
sibilities lie uhead and 1 naturally reciprocate his 
sentiments and we greatly appreciate his assurance ot 
sympathy and support and I hope that you will please 
communicate to His Majesty our assurance of good¬ 
will and friendship for the Britt* nation aud him as 
the Crown Head of the British Government.” 

Concluding Mr. Jinnah expressed their thank' tor 
some of the messages of goodwill and friendship that 
have been received. The first one was from President 
Truman “on behalf of the great, American nation,,.” 
the second from Egypt, third from France, fourth from 
Syria and fifth from Nepal, “our neighbour." Mr. 
Jinnah remarked : “I am sure you will all join me in 
ixpressing our cordial thanks for these friendly mes¬ 
sages that have been received from these countries." 

The Assembly then adjourned tine die. 

Long before the arrival of the Viceroy, thousands % 
of citizens had collected near the Secretariat building 
while several thousands lined the entire mile' 
route of the State procession, beflagged and decorated, 
with arches and buntings. Hundreds of cars began 
streaming in the Assembly grounds bringing distin¬ 
guished invitees, even an hour before the oeremony via 1 
scheduled to take place. Thousands of soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen, British and Indian, lined the entire route 
of the procession as Mr. Jinnah accompanied by Miss 
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Fatima Jinnah came in an open Buick, the crowd 
vociferously cheered him and raised slogans. The 
arrival of the Viceroy and Lady Mountbatten about a 
few minutes later was the signal for a friendly out¬ 
burst of cheers by the crowd which their Excellency 
gracefully acknowledged. 

Unite of'the Royal Indian Navy and Royal Scouts 
provided the guards of honour and the Viceroy took 
the royal salute to the strains of national anthem by 
the bands. Their Excellencies were received by Mr. 
Bashir Ahmed, the .Secretary of the Constituent 
Assembly and were greeted by Mr. Jinnah as they 
approached the hall who led his Excellency to the 
Viceregal seat. 

Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s Report on Provincial 
Boundaries 

The following is the full text of Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s 
reports: “The terms of reference of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, as set out in the announcement, were as 
follows:— 

** ‘The Boundary Commission is instructed to demar¬ 
cate the boundaries of the two parts of Bengal on the 
basis of ascertaining the contiguous areas of Muslims and 
non-Muslims. In doing so, it will also take into account 
other factors.’ 

"We were desired to arrive at a decision as soon as 
possible before Aug. 15. 4 

"After preliminary meetings, the Commission! invited 
the submission of memoranda and representations by in¬ 
terested parties. A very large number of memoranda and 
representations was received. 

•‘The public sittings of the Commission took place at 
Calcutta, and extended from Wednesday, July 16, to 
Thursday, July 24, inclusive, with the exception of Sunday, 
July 20. Arguments were presented to the Commission by 
numerous parlies on both sides, but the main cases were 
presented by counsel om behalf of the Indian National 
Congress, the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahaaabha and 
the New Bengal Association on the one hand, and on 
behalf of the Muslim League on the other. In view of the 
fact that 1 was acting also as Chairman of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission, whose proceedings were taking place 
simultaneously with the proceedings of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, I did not attend the public sittings in person, 
but made arrangements to study daily the record of the 
proceedings and all material submitted for our con¬ 
sideration. 

. “After the close of the public sittings, the remainder 
of the time of the Commission was devoted to clarification 
and discussion of the issues involved. Our discussions 
took place at Calcutta. 

"The question of drawing a satisfactory boundary 
line under ojrr terms of reference between Bast and West 
Bengal was one to which the parties concerned propounded 
the most diverse solutions. The province oilers few, if 
any, satisfactory natural boundaries, and its development 
hat been on .lines that do not wall accord with a division 


by contiguous majority areas oi Muslim and non-Muslim^ 
majorities. i 

"In my view, the demarcation of a boundary line be¬ 
tween East and West Bengal depended on the answers to 
be given) to certain basic questions which may be stated 
as follows:— •, j 

"(1)—To which Stale was the City of Calcutta to 
be asaigued, or was it possible to adopt any method of 
dividing the city between the two States? 

“(2)—If the City of Calcutta must be assigned as a # 
whole to one or other of the States, what were its indis- 
pensabie claims to the control of territory, such as all or 
part of the Nadia river system or the Kulti rivers, upon 
which the life of Calcutta as a City and port depended ? 

‘‘(3)—Could the attractions of the Ganges-Padnm- 
Madhumati river line displace the strong claims of the 
heavy concentration of Muslim majorities in the districts 
of Jessorc and Nadia without doing too great a violence 
to the principle of our terms of reference ? 

“(4)—Could the district of Khulna usefully he held 
by a State different from that which held the district of 
Jessore ? 

"(5)—Was it right to assign to Eastern Bengal the 
considerable bloc of non-Muslim majorities in the District 
of Malda and Dinajpur ? 

“(6)—Which Stale's claim ought to prevail in respect 
of the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, in which the 
Muslim population amounted to 2.42% of the whole in 
the case of Darjeeling, and to 23.8% of the whole in the 
case of Jalpaiguri, but which constituted an area not in 
any natural sense contiguous to another non-Muslim area 
of Bengal. 

“(7)—To which State should the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts be assigned, an area in which the Mu-lint population 
was only 3% of the whole, but which it was difficult to 
assign to a Slate different from that which controlled the 
district of Chittagong itBelf ? 

"After much discussion, my colleagues found that they 
were unable to arrive at an agreed view on any of these 
major issues. There were of course considerable areas of 
the province in the S.-W. aid N.-E. and E. which pro¬ 
voked no controversy on either side: but, in the absence 
of amy reconciliation on all main quest ions affecting the 
drawing of the boundary itself, my colleagues assented to 
the view at the close of our discussions that 1 had no 
alternative but to proceed to give my own decision. 

"This 1 now proceed to do: but 1 should like at the 
same time to express my gratitude to my colleagues for 
their indispensable assistance in clarifying and discussing 
the difficult questions involved. The demarcation of the 
boundary line is described in detail in the schedule which 
forme Annexure A to this award, and in the map attached 
thereto, Annexure B. The nufp is annexed for purposes 
of illustration, and if there should be ally divergence be¬ 
tween the boundary as described in Annexure A and as 
delineated on the map in Annexure B the description in 
Annexure A is to prevail. 

“I- have done what I can in drawing the line to elimi¬ 
nate any avoidable cutting of railway communications and 
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pi river systems, which are of importance to the life <>f 
the province: but it is quite impossible to draw a bound¬ 
ary under onr terms of reference without causing some 
interruption of this sort, and can only express the hope 
that arrangements can be made and maintainted between 
the two States that will minimize the consequences of this 
interruption as far as possible. 

"(1)—A line shall be drawn along the boundary 
„ between the thana of Phansidewa in the District of Darjee¬ 
ling and the thana of Tetulia in the District of Jalpaiguri 
freon the point where that boundary meets the province 
of Bihar and then along the boundary between the thanas 
of Tetulia and Rajganj; the thana* of Pachgar and Raj- 
ganj, and the thanas of Pachgar and Jalpaiguri, and shall 
then continue along the northern corner of the thana of 
Debiganj to the boundary of the Satte of Cooch-Behar. 
The District of Darjeeling and so much of the District of 
Jalpaiguri as lies N of this line shall belong to West 
Bengal, but the thana of Patgram and any other portion 
of Jalpaiguri District which lies to the E or S shall belong 
to East Bengal. 

■ “(2)—A line shall then be drawn from ihe point 
where the boundary between the thanas of IfaripuT and 
Raigani in the District of Dinajpur meets the border of 
the province of Bihar to the point where the boundary 
between the Districts of 24-Parganas and Khulna meets 
the Bay of Bengal. This line shall follow the course 
indicated in the following paragraphs. So much of the 
Province of Bengal as lies to the west of it shall belong to 
West Bengal. Subject to what has been provided in Para 
1 above with regard to the Districts oi Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri, the remainder of the Province of Bengal shall 
belong to East Bengal. 

“The lime shall run along the boundary between the 
following thanas: Haripur and Raiganj; Haripur and 
Hemtabad; Ranisankail and Hemtabad; Pirganj and Hernia- 
bad; Pirganj and Kaliganj; Bochaganj and Kaliganj; 
Bind and Kalighat; Biral and Kushmundi; Bind and 
Gangurampur; Dinajftur and Gangarampur; Dinajpur and 
Kutnarganj; Chirir Bandar and Kumarganj, Phulbari and 
Knmarganj; Phulbari and Balurghat. It shall terminate 
at the point where the boundary between Phulbari and 
Balurghat meets the north-south line of the B. A. Railway 
in the E corner of the thana of Balurghat. The line shall 
turn down the W, edge of the railway lands belonging 
to that railway and follow that edge until it meets the 
boundary between the thanas of Balurghat and Panchbibi. 

“From that point the line shall run along the boundary 
between the following thanas: Balurghat and Panchbibi; 
Balurghat and joypurhat; Balurghat and Dhamairhat; 
Tapan and Dhamairiiat; Tapan and Patnittala; Tapan and 
Porsha; Bamangola and Porsha; Habibpur and Porsha; 
Hahibpur and Gomastapur; Habibppr and Bholahat; 
Malda and Bholahat; English Bazar lad Bholahat; Eng¬ 
lish Babur and Shibganj; Kaliachsk *nrl Shibganj; to 
the point where the boundary between the two last men¬ 
tioned thanas meet the boundary between the Districts of 
Malda and Mnnhidabad on tho River Ganges. 

“The line shall then turn S.«E. down the River Ganges 


along the boundary between the Districts of Malda and 
Murshidabad; Rajshahi and Murshidahad; Rajshahi and 
Nadia; to the point in the N.-W. corner of the District 
of Nadia where the channel of the River Mathabanga 
takes off from the River Ganges, The District boundaries, 
and not tho actual course of the River Ganges, shall 
constitute the boundary between East and West Bengal. 

“From the point on the River Ganges where the chan¬ 
nel of tho River Mathabanga takes off the line shall run 
along that channel to the northernmost point where it 
meets the boundary betwedh the thanas of Daulatpur and 
Karimpur. The middle line of the main channel shall 
oonstitute the actual boundary. 

“From this point the boundary between East and 
West Bengal shall run along the boundaries between the 
thanas of Daulatpur and Karimpur; Gangani and Karimpur, 
Mehcrpur and Tehatta. Mehcrpur and Chattra: Damiirliuda 
and Chapra; Damurhuda and Krishnagnnj; Chuadanga and 
Krishnaganj: Jibannagar and Kxishnaganj: Jibanoagav ami 
Hanskhali: Maheshpur and Hanskhali: Maheshpur and 
Ranaghal; Maheshpur and Bongaon; Ihikargacha and 
Bongaon; Sarsa and Gaighata; Gaighata and Kalaroa; to 
the point where the boundary between those thanas meets 
the boundary between the Districts of Khulna and 24- 
Parganas. 

“The line shall then run S along the boundary be¬ 
tween the Districts of Khulna and 24-Parganas. to the 
point where the boundary meets the Bay of Bengal. 

Sylhet 

“I have the honour to present the report of the Ben¬ 
gal Boundary Commission relating to Sylhet district and 
the adjoining districts of Assam. By virtue of Sec. 3 of 
the Indian Independence Act, 1947, the decisions contained 
in this report become the decision and award of the 
Commission. 

After the conclusion of the proceedings relating to 
Bengal, the Commission invited the submission of memo¬ 
randa and representations by parties interested in the 
Sylhet question. A number of such memoranda and repre¬ 
sentations was received. 

The commission held open, sitting* at Calculi a on 
Aug. 4—6, for the purpose «f hearing arguments. The 
main arguments were conducted on the one side, by coun¬ 
sel on behalf of the Government of East Bengal and the 
provincial and district Muslim Leagues; and on the other 
side, by counael oni behalf of the Government of the pro¬ 
vince of Assam and the Assam provincial Congress com¬ 
mittee and the Assam provincial Hindu Mahasabha. I 
was not present in person at the open sittings as 1 *«' 
at the time engaged in the proceedings of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission which were taking place simulta¬ 
neously, but I was supplied with the daily record of the 
Sylhet proceedings and with all material sabmitted for the 
Commission's consideration. At the dose of the open 
sittings, the members of the Commission entered into dis¬ 
cussions with me as to the issues involved and the deci¬ 
sions to be come to. These discussions took place >t New 
Delhi. 
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There wr.s an initial difference of opinion as to the 
scope of the reference entrusted to the Commission. Two 
of my colleagues took the v : v w that the Commission had 
been given authority to detach from Assam and to attach 
to East Bengal any Muslim majority areas of any part 
•of Assam that could be described as contiguous to East 
Bengal, since they construed the words the ‘adjoining 
•districts of Assam’ as meaning any districts of 
Assam that adjoined East Bengal. The other two 
of my colleagues took the view that the Commission’s 
power of detaching areas from Assam and transferring 
them to East Bengal was limited to the district of Sylhet 
and contiguous Muslim majority areas (if any) of other 
districts of Assam that adjoined Sylhet. The difference of 
opinion was referred to me for my casting vote, and 1 
■took the view that the more limited construction of onr 
terms of reference was the correct one and that the ‘ad¬ 
joining districts of Assam’ did not extend to other dis¬ 
tricts of Assam than those that adjoined Sylhet. The 
Commission accordingly proceeded with its work oh this 
basis. 

It was argued before the Commission on behalf of the 
Government of East Bengal that on the true construction 
of our terms of reference and Sec. 3 of the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence Act the whole of the District of Sylhet at least 
must lie transferred to East Bengal and the Commission 
had no option but to act upon this assumption. All my 
colleagues agreed in rejecting this argument, and T concur 
in their view. 

We found some difficulty in making up our minds 
whether, under our terms of reference, we were to approach 
the Sylhet question in! the same way as the question of 
partitioning Bengal, since there were some differences in 
the language employed hut all my nolloaeio s came to tin- 
conclusion that we were intended to divide the Sylhet nod 
adjoining districts of Assam between East Bengal and the 
province of Assam on the basis of contiguous majovity 
areas of Muslims ar<l non-Muslims, but taking into ac¬ 
count other factors I, am glad to adopt this view. 

The members of the Commission were however unable 
to arrive at an agreed view as to how the boundary lines 
should be drawn, and after discussion of their differences, 
they intvited me to give my decision. This 1 now proceed 
to do. 

In my view, the question is limited to the Districts of 
Sylhet and Cschar, since the other districts of Assam that 
can be said to adjoin Sylhet neither the Garo Hills nor 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills nor the Luslui Hills have 
anything approaching a Muslim majority of population in 
respect of Which a claim could be made 

Cachar and Hailakandi 

Out of 35 thanas in Sylhet, eight have non-Muslim 
majorities: but of these eight, two—Sulla and Ajmiriganj 
(which i*> in atvy event divided almost evenly between 
Muslims and non-Muslims)—are entirely surrounded by 
preponderaibvgly Muslim areas, and must therefore go 
with' them to East Bengal. The other six thanas con - 
prising a population of over 530,000 people stretch in a 


continuous line along part of the S bordev of Sylhet dis¬ 
trict. They are divided between two subdivisions, of 
which on>» S Sylhet, comprising a population of over 515,000 
people, has in fact a ron-Muslim majority of some 40,000 
while the other, Karimganj, «uh a population of over 
568,000 people, has a Muslim majority that is a little 
larger. 

With regard to the District of Cachar, one thana, 
Hailakandi, has a Muslim majority and is contiguous to 
the Muslim thanas to Badarpur and Karimgatvj in the 
District of Sylhet. This lhana forms, with the thana of 
Katliohara immediately to its S, the sub-division of Haila- 
kandi. and in the subdivision as a whole Muslims enjoy 
a very small majority being 51% of the total population. 

I think that the dependence of Katlichara on Hailakandi 
for normal communications makes it important that the 
area should he tinder tine jurisdiction, and that the Mus¬ 
lims would have at any rate a strong presumptive claim 
for the transfer of the subdivision of Hailakandi, com¬ 
prising a population of 166,536 from the province of 

Assam to the province of East Bengal. 

But a study of the map shows, in mv judgment, that 
a division on these lines would present problems of ad¬ 
ministration that might gravely affect the future welfare 
and happiness of the whole District. Not only would tile 
six non-Muslim thanas of Sylhet be completely divorced 
from the rest of Assam if the Muslim claim to Hailakandi 
were recognized but they form a strip running E and W 
whereas the natural division of the land is N and S and 
they effect an awkward severance ol the railway line 

through Sylhet, so that, for instance, the junction for 

the town of Sylhet itself, the Capital of the District, would 
he in Assam, not in En«i Bengal. 

Jn these circumstances I think that some exchange of 
territories must be effected if a workable division is to 
result. Some of the non-Muslim thanas must go to East 
Bengal and some Muslim territory and Hailakandi must 
he retained by Assam. Accordingly, I decide ami award 
as follows:—• 

A line shall bo drawn from the point where the 

boundary between the thanas of Patharkandi and Kulanpa 
meets the frontier o{ Tripura State and shall run N along 
the boundary between the thanas of Patharkandi and Bar- 
lekha, then along the boundary between the thanas of 
Karimganj and Barlckha, and then along the boundary 
between the tlianas of Karimganj and Beani Bazar to the 
point where that boundary meets the River Kuriyara. The 
line shall then turn to the E taking the River meets the 
boundary between the Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 
The centre line of the main steam or channel shall consti¬ 
tute the boundary. So much of the District of Sylhet as 
lies to the W and N of this line shall be detached from 
llie province of Assam and transferred to the province of 
East Bengal. No other part of the province of Assam shall 
he transferred. 

For purposes of illustration a map marked A is attach¬ 
ed on which the line is delineated. In the event of any 
divergence between the line as delineated on the map and 
as described, the written description is to prevail. 
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Punjab 

‘The terms of reference of the Punjab Boundary Com¬ 
mission aa set out in fhe announcement, were as follows: 

“ ‘The Boundary Commission is instructed to demarcate 
the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis 
of ascertaining the contiguous majority aretyi of Muslims 
and non-Muslima, in doing bo, it will also take into ac¬ 
count other factors.’ We were desired to arrive at a deci¬ 
sion as soon as possible before Aug. 15. After prelimi¬ 
nary meetings, the Commission invited the submission of 
memoranda arid representation by interested parties. 
Numerous memoranda and representations were received. 

"The public sittings of the Commission took place at 
Lahore, and extended from Monday July 21, to Thursday 
July 31, infclusive, with the exception of Sunday, July 27. 
The main arguments were conducted by. counsel on behalf 
of the Indian Natiopal Congress, the Muslim League, and 
the Sikh members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
but a number of other interested parties appeared and 
argued before the Commission. In view of the fact that 
I was acting also as Chairman of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, whose proceedings were taking place simul¬ 
taneously with the proceedings of the Punjab Boundary 
Commission!, t did not attend the public sittings in person, 
but made arrangements to study daily the record of the 
proceedings and of all materials submitted for our con¬ 
sideration. 

“After the dose of the public sittings, the Commission 
adjourned to Simla where I joined my colleagues, and we 
entered upon discussions in the hope of being able to 
present an agreed decision as to the demarcation of the 
Boundaries. I am greatly indebted to my colleagues for 
their indispensable assistarioe in the clarification of the 
issues and the marshalling of the arguments for different 
views, but it became evident in the course of our dis¬ 
cussions that the divergence of opinion between my col¬ 
leagues was so wide that era agreed solution of the bound¬ 
ary problem was not to be obtained. I do not intend to 
convey by this that there were not large areas of the 
Punjab in the West and in the East respectively which 
provoked rto controversy as to which State they should 
l>e assigned to: but when it came to the extensive but* 
disputed areas in which the boundary must be drawn, 
differences of opinion as to the significance of the term 
‘other factors,’ which we were directed by our terms of 
reference to take into account, and as to the weighi and 
value to lie attached to those factors, made it impossible 
to arrive at any agreed line. In those circumstances my 
colleagues, at the close of our discussions, assented to 
the conclusion that I must proceed to give my own 
decision. 

Status’ Claim 

“This I now proceed to do. The demarcation of the 
boundary line is described in detail in the. Schedule which 
forms Annexure A to this award, and in the map attached 
thereto, Annexure B. The map is annexed for purposes 
of illustration, and if there should be any divergence 
between die boundary as described in Annexure A arid os 
delineated on the map in Annexure B. the description in 
Annexure A it to prevail. 


“Certain representations were addressed to the Com¬ 
mission on behalf of the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur, 
both of which States were interested in canals whose 
headworks were situated in the Punjab Province. I have 
taken the view that an interest of Lhis son cannot weigh 
directly itt the question before ua as to the division of 
the Punjab between the Indian Union and Pakistan since 
the territorial division of the province does not affect 
rights of private property, and I think that 1 am entitled 
to assume with confidence that any agreements that either 
of those States has made witi^the Provincial Government 
as to the sharing of water from these canals or otherwise 
will be respected by whatever Government hereafter as¬ 
sumes jurisdiction over the headworks concerned. 1 wish 
also to make it plain that mo decision that is made by 
this Commission is intended to affect whatever territorial 
claim the State of Bahawalpur may have in respect of 
a number of villages lying lietween Snlemankc Weir and 
Gurka Ferry. 

"Tbe task of delimiting a boundary in the Punjab is a 
difficult one. The claims of the respective parties ranged 
ovfer a wide field of territory, but in my judgment the 
truly debatable ground in the end proved to lie in and 
around the area between the Beas and Sutlej Rivers on 
the one hand, and the River Ravi on the other. The 
fixing of a boundary in this area was further complicated 
by the existence of canal systems, so vital to the life of 
the Punjab but developed only under the conception of 
a single administration, and of systems of road and rail 
communication, which have been planned in. the same wav. 
There was also the stubborn geographical fact of the pers¬ 
pective situation of Lahore and Amritsar, and the claims 
to each or both of those cities which each side vigorously 
maintained. After weighing to the best of my ability 
such other factors as appeared to me relevant as affecting 
the fundamental basis of contiguous majority areas, 1 
have come to the decision set out in the Schedule which 
thus liecomes the nward of the Commission. I am con¬ 
scious that there are legitimate criticisms to be made of 
it: as there are, I think, of any other line that might be 
chosen. 

“I have hesitated long over those not inconsiderable 
areas E of the Sutlei River and in the angle of the Beas 
and Sutlej Rivers in which Muslim majorities are found. 
But on the whole T have come to the conclusion that it 
would he in the true interests of neither State to extend 
the territories of the West Punjab to a strip on the far 
side of the Sutlej and that there are factors such as the 
disruption of railway communications and water systems 
that ought in this instance to displace the primary claims 
of contiguous majorities. But I must call attention to the 
fact that the Dipalpur Canal, which serves areas in the 
West Punjab, takes off from the Ferozepore headworks 
and I find it difficult to envisage a satisfactory demar¬ 
cation of boundary at this point that is not accompanied 
by some arrangement for joint control of the intake of the 
different canals dependent on these headworks. 

"I have not found it possible to preserve undivided 
tbe irrigation system of the Upper Bari Dnah Canal, which 
extends from Maddhopur in the Pathankot tahsi\ to the 
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W border of the District of Lahore, although I have made 
small adjustments of the Ltthore-Amritsar District boun¬ 
dary to mitigate some of the consequences of this sever¬ 
ance ; nor can 1 see any means of preserving under one 
territorial jurisdiction, the Mandi liydro-electric scheme 
which supplies power in the districts of Kangra. Gurdas- 
pur, Amritsar, Lahore, Jullimdur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 
Sheikhpura and Lyallpur. 1 think it only right to express 
the hope that, where the drawing of a boundary line ran- 
not avoid disrupting such unitary services as canal irriga¬ 
tion, railways, and electric, power transmission, a solution 
may be found by agreement between the two States for 
some joint control of what has hitherto heen a valuable 
common service. 

“I am conscious too that the award cannot go far 
towards satisfying sentiments and aspirations deeply held 
on either aide but directly in conflict as to their bearing 
on the placing of the boundary. If means are to be found 
to gratify to the full those sentiments and aspirations, I 
think that they must be found in political arrangements 
with which 1 am not concerned, and not in the decision of 
a boundary line drawn under the terms of reference of 
this Commission. 

Annexube A 

“1. The boundary between the East and West 
Punjab shall commence on the N at the point where 
the W branch of the Ujh Rivei enters the Punjab 
Province from the State' of Kashmir. The boundary 
shall follow the' line of that river down the W boun¬ 
dary of tli fi Pathankot tahsil to the point where the 
Pathaukot. Shakargurh and Gurdaspur tahsils meet. 
The tahsil boundary and not the actual course of the 
Ujh River shall constitute the boundary between the 
K and W Punjab. 

“2. From the point of meeting of the three, 
tahsils abovemenlioned, the boundary between the 
East and West Punjab shall follow the line of the Ujh 
River to its junction with the River Ravi and there¬ 
after the line of the River Ravi along the boundary 
between the tahsils of Gurdaspur and Shakargarh. the 
boundary between the tahsils of Barilla ami Shttkar- 
garh. the boundary between the tahsils of Batala and 
Narowal, the boundary between the tahsils of Ajnala 
and Narowal. and the boundary between the tahsils 
of Ajnala and Shadara, to th e point on the River Ra\) 
where the District of Amritsar is divided from the 
District of Lahore. The tahsil boundaries referred to, 
and not. the actual course of the River Ujh Or the 
River Ravi, shall constitute the boundary between the 
East and West Punjab. 

‘‘3. From the point on the River Rs.vi where the 
District of Amritsar is divided from the District of 
Lahore, the boundary between the East and West 
Punjab shall turn S following the boundary between 
the tahsils of Ajnala and Lahore and then the tahsils of 
Tarn Taran and Lahore, to the point where the tahsils 
of Kasur,TLahore and Tarn Taran meet. The line will 
then turn SW along the boundary between the tahsils 
of Lahore and Kasur to the point where that boundary 
meets the NE comer of the village of He! Jharolian. 
It will then run aloni the E boundary of that village 


to ite junction with the village of Cathianwala, turn 
along the N boundary of that village, and then run 
down its E boundary to its junction with .the village 
of Waigal. It will thpn run along the E boundary ot 
the village of Waigal to its junction with the village 
of Kalia, and then along the 8 boundary of the village 
of Waigal to its junction with the village of Pan- 
buawan. The line will then run down the E boundary 
of the village of Panhuawan to its junction with tlu. 
village of Gaddoke. 

“The line will then run down the E border of the 
village of Gaddoke to its junction with the village oi 
Nurwala. It will then turn along the S boundary ot 
the village of Gaddoke to its junction with the village 
of Katluni Kalan. The line will then run down the 
E boundary of the village of Katluni Kalan to its 
junction with the villages of Kaalas and Mastgarh. 
It will then run along the S boundary of the village 
of Katluni Kalan to the NW comer of the village of 
Kaalas. It will then run along the W boundary of the 
village of Kaalas to its junction with the village of 
Khem Karan. The line will then run along the W and 
S boundaries of the village of Khem Karan to its 
junction with the village of Mahew&la. It will then run 
down the W and S boundaries of the village of 
Mahcwala. proceeding E along the boundaries between 
the \ illago of Mahaidpur on the N and the villages 
of Sheikhupura, Kuhna. Kamulpura. Fatehwala and 
Mahcwala. The line will then turn N along the W 
boundary of the village of Sahjra to its junction with 
the villages of Mabaidepur and Maohhike. It will then 
turn NE along the boundaries between the villages ot 
Maehhike and Sahjra and then proceed along the 
boundary bet wet n the pillages of Rattoke and 8ahjra 
to the junction between the villages of Rattoke, Sahjra 
and Mubbukc. the line will then run NE between the 
\ illitges of Rattoke and Mabbuke to the junction of the 
villages of Rattoke, Mabbuke. and Gajjal. From the 
point the line will run along the- boundary between the 
villages of Kabbttkc anti Gajjal. and then turn S along 
the E boundary of the village of Mabbuke to its junction 
with the village of Nagar Aimanpur. It will then turn 
along the NE boundary of the village Nagar Aiman¬ 
pur, and run along its E boundary t,o its junction with 
the village of Mastekee. From there it will ran along 
the E boundary of the village of Mastekee to whore 
it meets the boundary between the tahsils of Kasur 
and Ferosepore. f 

“For the purpose of identifying the villages re¬ 
ferred to in this Para. I attach a map of the Kasur 
tahsil authorised by the then Settlement Offieor, 
Lahore District which was supplied to the Commis¬ 
sion by the Provincial Government. 

“4. The line will then run in a 8W direction from 
the Sutlej River on the boundary between the districts 
of Lahore and Ferosepore to the point where the Dis¬ 
tricts of Ferosepore, Lahore and Montgomery meet. It 
will continue along the boundary between the districts 
of Ferosepore and Montgomery to the point where this 
boundary meets the border of Bahawalpur State. The 
district boundaries, and not the actual course of tike 
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Sutlej River, Bhall in each ease constitute the boundary 
between the East and West Punjab. 

“8. It is my intention that this boundary line 
should ensure that the can&l headwords at Sulemankc 
will fall within the territorial jurisdiction of the West 
Punjab. If the existing delimitation of the boundaries 
of Montgomery District does not ensure this, 1 
award to the West Punjab so much of the territory 
concerned as covers the headworks, and the boundary 
shall be adjusted accordingly. 

"8. So much of the Punjab Province as lies to the 
W of the line demarcated in the preceding paras shall 
be the territory of the West Punjab. So much of the 
territory 0 f the Punjab Province as lies to the E oi 
that line shall be the territory of the East Punjab.’’ 

The Position of the States 

Sardsr K. M. Panikar, Prime Minister of Bikanei 
State, in a broadcast from Delhi dealt with the 
importance of recent decisions regarding the States as 
follows* 

The position of tin- Stale!- in the eiicunistances created 
by the withdrawal of British power in India is something 
which it is not quite easy for evetyone to understand. The 
States of India which number over 560 wore at no time 
during the period of British rule constitutionally inte¬ 
grated with India. Technically they were foreign arcus, 
governed by their rulers who had received guarantees ol 
protection, and were in treaty relatione with the Crown. 

The actual unity of India, which was effective enough 
in practice, was achieved through the operation of para- 
mountcy: in effect it was like a garland of stores of vary¬ 
ing sire and value which was held together by the authority 
of the Crown compendiously* known as Paramountry. 
With the lapse of paramountry the States will technically 
fall apart. This was what is meant by the oft-repeated 
phrase that the States resume their independence on the 
• date when tile Crown withdraws its authority from India. 

The implications of this doctrine of independence are 
many and extensive. If one looks at the map of India, 
it will be seen that apart from the Gangetic Valley, the 
area of what is known as British India is interspersed with 
the territories of Indian Rulers. In fact after the seces¬ 
sion of the Pakistan Provinces, the area under the Indian 
States is practically equal in area to that of British India. 
They lie athwart the main lines of communications. If 
one travels from Muttra to Ahraedabad, there is hardly 
any territory of British India between these two great 
cities. If the States were to become independent, and 
the administrative unity which was so sedulously built 
up during the last 100 yean were to break ftp, neither 
the Dominion nor the States would be in a position to 
function properly. Clearly some action had to be taken 
in order to preserve the unity and integiity oi the Indian 
Union. The Cabinet Mission plan of the' 16th May foresaw 
this danger and provided two alternatives for rite States, 
the first to join in a constitutions] relationship with the 


I niou by surrendering Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
muaiectione. or alternatively to continue as they are in 
political relationship with the centre. Neither alternative, 
it will be seen, contemplated the complete independence of 
any State. The question was, however, to be decided only 
with the inauguration of the new constitution. .The plan 
of June 3rd imported a new sense of immediacy into the 
question as the transfer of power on> die 15th August 
without arrangements with the States would have led to 
disastrous consequences. 

It was not possible there foie to delay the settlement 
of this problem till the new constitution was framed and 
accepted by the States. A method had therefore to be 
improvised and in consultation with respresentatives oi 
States, it was decided that the best method of dealing 
with this problem was to have standstill artangemeans re¬ 
garding existing economic and administrative agreements, 
and also a limited accession to the Dominion on the basis 
of the 1935 Act for the three subjects of Defence, Poreign 
Affairs and Communications. What the standstill agree¬ 
ment means is that where there an; existing arrangements _ 
betweeu the Central or Provincial Governments ami the 
States, these are continued undisturbed till new agree¬ 
ments are negotiated to take their place. What the acces¬ 
sion of the States means is that the Dominion of British 
India which comes into existence on the I5lli August is 
in respect of the subjects included in the category of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications becomes a 
Union of both British India and the States. A couslitu- ‘ 
tionul relationship which never existed before; i-- estab¬ 
lished between the Slates and the Dominion in a liuulril 
but important splteie. It is intended that these two 
arrangements should be given effect to at the same time 
as the Dominion comes iuLo existence so that there is no 
hiatus between the establishment of a Dominion, and tie* 
creation of a Union. Satisfactory negotiations have been 
going on between the pairties on this matter, and sumo 
Stales have already declared publicly their intention of 
acceding to the Dominion as soon as constitutional for¬ 
malities permit them to do so. 

The importance of this decision may not be apparent 
at first sight. Only a few weeks ago many States were 
thinking and talking in terms of independence. Many were 
toying with the idea that it will be possible for the States, 
whatever their geographical position to join either ot the 
Dominions, Pakistan or India or have relations with both. 
A moment’s consideration would show the dangers which 
were inherent in these propositions. If it were open to a 
State surrounded on all sides by India to join Pakistan 
or have political relations with it and vice versa, then 
the independence of both Pakistan and India would have 
been seriously affected. As H. E. the Viceroy very rightly 
emphasised at his meeting with the Princes ‘The com¬ 
pelling facts of geography” limit the discretion, of most 
States in the matters of accession. Now. both the dangers 
have been overcome. States, it is fair to conclude, will 
accede to the Dominion. t 



THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 

By KAMALADEV1 CHATTOPADHYAY 




Much has been written about the Tennessee Valley 
Authority or T. V. A. as it is called in America. There 
are lew amongst the reading public who are not 
iamiliar with this prejeot. 

But to most it is just an interesting engiueurng 
project conceived and realised by the State, one oi 
the few State-owned public utilities in America, a land 
predominantly characterised by piivatc enterprise, aud 
where public utilities are ail controlled by private 
companies. Hence T. V. A. has been somewhat of a 
novelty and rare experiment. But it has been much 
nune. It has been a veiitable epic; a great and growing 
experience to the people of the valley, a romance 
worked out of their hopes and fears, their scepticism 
uud optimism. It is not to be measured in terms of the 
magnitude of the brick and mortar, the size of the 
electrical gadgets measured. But in relationship to the 
day-to-day life of the people, the infinite Jittle but, 
significant changes wrought in the life of the valley 
aud its inhabitants, to show what strength and 
economic advance can be achieved by mankind 
through the wise use of native resouices. That is in 
sooth the real tale of the T. V. A. and its national 
importance. 

1’ower has been there from the beginning of mans 
time—even before when it lay dormant like the Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty waiting for man’s magical touch to 
galvanise it to undreamed-of action. Gradually by 
gmpphug with it, man subdued it to his control. The 
project now leptesents in people's minds the power of 
man over his environment. But the T. V. A. represents 
something more, a co-operative power, the serene 
order which is wrought out of fathomless confusion by 
the simple process of co-operation of big men and 
little men, of unlettered men and unitcrsily graduates, 
with simple faith in each other ami in therr labour 
which is the symbol of their unity. The construction 
work brought along with it many new institutions that 
instilled new interests in the local community and 
stimulated in it new responsibilities. The job in itself 
inspired self-esteem. It made their imaginations soar, 
and awakened a new consciousness of developing 
powers. They responded to the side activities with 
alert eagerness. 

T. V. A. was bom when America's fortune-tide 
was low, during the great depression, when it was felt 
that the widely spreading distress could be avoided 
only by the use of the Federal power to bring relief 
to the citizens. Private enterprise was practical!' 
paralysed and State power seemed inadequate. Out ot 
this long night of travail whs born this project. Its 
authority was so used that instead of doing things for 
people, it enabled people to do things for themselves. 
Those small isolated communities are proud and 
would rather b; poor than dependent. To them the 
essence of T. V. A. lay in its being the road to in¬ 
dependence. Th6 benefits they got were a fair exchange 
in return fo^strong muscle and deft, skill. 

The very setting for the T. V. A. is alluring. It 
satisfies the yearning for drama and tiro desire for 
peace. Th« 'P rings and rivulets of the mountains vield 
water in abundance, which the river proudly carries 
away in its .bosom. The plateau is green, brown and 


gray by areas aud seasons. On the west it gives way 
to slopes of green, of luscious orchards and beauteous 
cattle, down to the stretches of the biu e grass and 
finally to silky cotton and tire old old plantations. 

The caie-f:ur rushing water is almost a mood of 
nature. But rn -o cm nevertheless bring it under therr 
swr.y ; deleiaunj tho time aud manner of its passage ; 
ptisli it through turbines to produce electric power ; 
release it in su;b fashion as to make it navigable for 
ships, manipulate its force to pm nut u fioin crossing 
the soil. Yet, however great the magnitude of the 
machine, howevi r stupendous the engineering feat, its 
value and importance can only be measured iu terms 
of their relationship to human lives, when the quality 
ol these lives can be raised Jo match the high power 
quality of the construction and of the grandeur of 
natures setting ; when mechanisation touches the very 
heart of th.; people, to tremble with their weariness and 
melt with their relaxed limbs and heaving breaths. For 
when human ievels of living and working and the 
creative abilities of people are not free, then does one 
truly prepare for pence and for the defence of this 
peace. 

Until lire coming of the T. V. A all public 
urililH <• \m ii‘ flu' liumop.ih of Bis Business, exploited 
lor high profits, normal essential requirements con¬ 
verted into rare expensive articles. Electricity was one 
of the worst victims. It is said that th e Tennessee 
River made an Engineers fingers tingle, it was so 
handy, moving so fast and so far, something just had 
to be done with it. But, tougher than its onward rush 
was the tussle for its control. 

Senator Norris’ congressional committee states as 
follows in its report on this tussle : 

“In every bid that has been made it has always 
been discovered that (he object of the lease was to 
get possession, for private profit, of the enormous 
power facilities which exist.” 

One may almost say that the T. V. A. was a 
logical p’oeess of tic times. For there was no other 
way of establishing the principle which Senator Nor- 
rh boldly enunciated at the time ; 

“A nation’s resources belong to its people and 
should be used by them for their service.” 

The T. V. A. simply had to be, for at the end 
of l!>33 there won* countries in the southern high¬ 
lands witli more than 50 per cent of the families on 
"''lief. One county had as many as 87 per cent on 
relief. The very land was moreover wasting, seven 
million acres out of twenty-six was suffering from 
erosion due partly to single-crop cultivation. In a 
single county 35 per cent of the land had lost more 
than one half of its top spoil, while 2-9 per cent had 
been substantially destroyed. In addition, floods were 
causing an average annua! loss of nearly 2 milhoi's. 
'or the Tennessee River was then nothing but a 
destructive force in flood and a useless shoal in 
drought. Taxes were high, yet there were net enough 
iunds to support good schools, public health and 
medical services, highways «r transport,. The farms 
were, without electricity. And at last nf 1 ■ • ■ a strenuous 
battle waged for !2 years on behalf of the common 



people against the combined forces of monopoly and 
human greed, it finally ended in the triumphant 
creation of the T. V. A.’s corporation by an act of 
the Congress, clothing it with the power of govern¬ 
ment but possessed of the flexibility and initiative 
of a private enterprise, an original and bold experi¬ 
ment raised on a four-pronged facade ; to harness 
the river and its tributaries by means of a series ot 
massive dams and reservoirs to prevent floods ; im¬ 
prove navigation, generate and distribute electricity ; 
and manufacture nitrates. 

President Roosevelt linked it with the other 
similar projects, Boulder Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams and the St. Lawrence power projects stating 
that each of these was to “serve as a yardstick,” 
meaning thereby to toying out the comparison of 
cost? between public and private production. Cheaper 
power within the reach of the average man, power 
for every home and farm—that was the target. 

To keep tho programme up-to-date, the President 
was directed to recommend to Congress from time to 
time such legislation as he deemed proper to carry 
out specific purposes. 

"Maximum amount of flood control : maxi¬ 
mum development of the said Tennessee River for 
navigation purposes; maximum generation of 
electric power consistent with flood control and 
navigation ; the proper use of marginal lauds ; 
proper method of restoration of all lands in said 
drainage basin suitable for reforestation ; and the 
economic and social well-beiug of the people 
living in the said river basin." 

In addition such adjoining territory as may be 
related to or materially affected by the development 
consequent to this act, was also included. And 
studies, experiments or demonstrations—all for the 
general purpose of fostering an orderly and proper 
physical, economic and social development of the 
said areas—were also sanctioned. 

T. V. A. had been instructed by the Congress to 
promote the “economic and social well-being of the 
people living in the said river basin,” and to help 
the communities appraise and use their resources in 
the most dynamic and yet prudent way. The T. V. A. 
decided on pushing forward with plans for reforesta¬ 
tion, scientific agriculture, getting electricity to every 
farm and the like. For it saw no reason why a 
20th century farmer should functiou like a 19th 
century one. It began to buy up phosphate reserves 
and produce fertilizer materials, finding out the 
cheapest process. For it thought not merely in terms 
of chemicals and materials but moir in relationship 
to land, crop, animals and people’s lives—in short 
tiie development of a rounded community life. To 
begin with, farmers displaced by tli« creation of the 
huge reservoin, were resettled. 

The old system of fertilizers-production had 
proved wasteful, for land was commonly fertilised 
with commercial fertilizers which meant going round 
in a vicious circle. As the land grew poorer, the farm 
production got less, the farmer’s income fell. He 
therefore tilled more land, bought more nitrates to 
grow more, which in turn meant a fall in the price of 
the raw material. But the T. V. A*' altered this 
process. The people were on the contrary encouraged 
to grow their own nitrates. 

The plan was simple. The fanner was asked to 
add phosphates to bis soil and grow leguminous 


plants, such as alfalfa, leapedesa, vetch and clover, 
as they have the quality of nourishing on their roots 
a certain kind of bacteria which in the process ot 
their life eyrie take nitrogen from the air and infect 
it into th« land. One pound of phosphorus used in 
fertiliser for leguminous plants may result in four or 
five pounds nitrogen in the soil. Moreover, the 
planting of such vegetation would furnish high 
protein grazing, as also keep that land torn having 
its soil washed away Natural rock phosphates were 
available in adequate quantities nearby'. 

Then the chemists went to work to get a con¬ 
centrated form of fertilizers in place of the old 
which contained only 10 per oent plant food. When 
a fertiliser was created it was tried out in experi¬ 
mental farms and control plots. Then it went mlo 
use in the demonstration farms selected by the com¬ 
munity with the advice of the extension agent, and 
the candidates chosen io carry them out had to be 
men who enjoyed the confidence of the community- 
Each farmer was supplied the fertilizer free with the 
proviso that the fanner would execute his work i n 
consultation with the county agent or the Jand-in- 
grant extension service, for the period set. say a five- 
year programme. The demonstration farm usually 
attracted the attention of farmers for miles around. 
In fact, the entire community became interested in 
it. When favourable results showed, the others avidly 
copied the process. This often led to area demonstra¬ 
tions in which a number of farms participated, some¬ 
times the area running to as much as ten thousand 
acres. The advantage of such co-operative work was 
obvious. What an individual could no,t achieve, the 
community could; and where an individual could not 
afford to invest singly, a group of farmers could buy. 
threshers, grading equipment, top quality bulls and 
the like, as also derive the best advantage in the 
marketing. This stimulated almost an epidemic in 
hotter and co-operative farming and a fundament*! 
change from one crop fibre-economy system of cotton 
cultivation to diversified farming and establish a 
balanced agrarian economy. 

This “white magic” as the fertilising process is 
called is said to make 3 blades of grass grow where 
one used to, and even on rough and rocky ground. 
On the average, there was an increase of more than 
30 per cent in the production of foods in the 
demonstration farms. Farm demonstrations have in¬ 
creased hay production by 1/3 ; small grain bv 2/3 ; 
corn by 1/4 ; cotton and tobacco by one-half with 
hardly any increase in acreage ; milk sales by one 
half, egg sales by one half, fruit and vegetable by 
one half, with hardly any increase in labour force. 
Here are poured out a "variety of whirling materials; 
rayon, oxygen, hydrogen, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, 
phosphorus, methyl alcohol, acetic acid, metal dies, 
ferro-alloys, fibres and a host of other things. 

Nor is this the whole chemistry of T. V. A. It 
has started making calcium carbide necessary for 
synthetic rubber ; production of alumina, the basis 
of nlluminium from mere clay instead of imported 
bauxite ; extraction of magnesium from oHvene 
instead of brine and sea-water. 

The fact, that these new methods are becoming 
countrywide is even more encouraging. Between 1085. 
and 1943 forty-three thousand demonstration farms 
had sprang up in 28 states covering a total area of 
0,375.000 acres. It has been busy building furnace* 
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while aide by aide preparing mapa; collecting data 
on streamflow and silting ; prospecting for construc¬ 
tion materials while co-operating with forest services 
to conserve timber resources. In 1933, the average 
' per capita, income in the Tennessee Valley was 
■40 per cent of the national average ; in 1939, it was 
44 per cent; by 1945, it was 58 per cent and the 
region had come to establish its economic leadership. 

Truly did one of the members of the T. V. A. 
Board fervently wish these H danu to have the honesty 
and beauty of a fine tool, for T. V. A. is a tool to do 
a job for men in a democracy." These dams have 
converted parts of the valley into a land of lakes, 
where there were few before. They posseas water 
enough to cover half of Tennessee State and provide 
650 miles of river channel—which means generaling 
enough electricity for more than half a million 
consumers through municipalities and co-operatives. 
It has increased river traffic from 32,658.951 ton-miles 
in 1933 to 161,489,344 ton-miles by 1943, which is but 
the beginning. Thus this region which was once one 
of the most isolated and backward today hums with 
incredible activity and hns established new economic 
ties with the great interior regions of the U. S. A. 

“The T. V. A. in its 13 years of existence, has 
ueter hesitated to try new methods, new machines 
and new ideas. One of its striking characteristics 
has been a willingness to explore any line of 
iesearcli if it seemed to offer a reasonable possi¬ 
bility of enabling the T. V. A. to do a better job 
in the unified development of the Tennessee Valley 
region. 

“While the public attention has been focussed 
on spectacular dam-building and widely publicised 
electric power operations, a substantial number of 
vital research projects have succeeded practically 
unnoticed. Many of the machines, methods and 
processes which have been devised and expanded 
by the T. V. A. were entirely new ; others were 
adaptations of work originated elsewhere and 
modified to fit the problems of the region. 

“The T. V. A. has always benefited in its 
various experiments by the co-operation of other 
agencies, federal, state and local, in diverse acti¬ 
vities ranging from public health to civil engineer¬ 
ing. The examples which follow comprise a partial 
list of those activities which now engage the atten¬ 
tion of administrators, technicians and citizens in 
their combined efforts to further the development 
of the Valley." 

So says David Lilienthal who was Chairman ol 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for several years. 

Little known is the T. V. A.’s contribution to a 
blending of medical science with engineering and 
industrial chemistry. One of the fields in which it has 
made a successful showing is in combating malaria. 
Improved methods of spraying and dusting from the 
T. V. A.'s department of Health have been brought 
into operation along the T. V. A.'s 26 great artificial 
lakes, while its technicians pressed army training 
planes into malaria warfare. As a matter of fact, during 
the war the T. V. A. converted army planes for dusting 
and spraying* the Pacific malarial areas, and logically 
enough when the UNRRA started work, it enlisted 
the T. V. A.’s services to equip planes to be used in 
malaria-control work in Greece and the Balkans. The 
T. V. A. has been able .to play this noble role in such 
distant lands because of its very successful experi¬ 
ments in eliminating malaria from its own Valley. 


Equally humanitarian is the valuable experiment 
which is being carried on to find out the relation of 
human health to soil fertility, involving roughly about 
80 farms and about 170 individuals of varying age- 
groups for clinical study. The farms are divided into 
two groups, those using soil-mineral fertilisers and the 
other left unfertilised. Periodical medical examinations 
are made, with dietary records on food consumption 
and chemical analysis of foods. 

The T. V. A. also experiments in manufacturing 
industrial objects out of the Valley’s resources. One 
such recent product is tanning used in the manufacture 
of leather obtained out of waste which used to be 
burned for fuel, such as pine bark or oak from the 
saw mill slab pile. It also tried its hand at the manu¬ 
facture of the small threshing machine for small hilly 
farms, which can be towed like trailers to scattered 
and remote fields; low-cost barn-hay driers, the special 
merit of which lies in its preserving the carotene con¬ 
tent denoted by green colour, and retain nutrition 
value by practically eliminating leaf shattering. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture while grading hay 
found 88 per cent of the Tennessee Valley farms pro¬ 
vide grade 1 and 2 as against only 36 per cent from 
the rest of that grade. 

Research in fishing has been another feature which 
has led not only to the preservation but an increase 
in fish from 45 to 50 fold. Similarly a T. V. A. method 
of bonding miei sheets has enabled the American 
produced ‘‘green mica” as distinguished from the 
foreign-imported “ruby-mica" to be equal in perform¬ 
ance to the latter when the “green mica” was being 
rejected as useless. 

At s time when timber was going out of business 
dup to rapid liquidation of forests, the T. V. A. forests 
came to the rescue and actually today 20,000 more 
acres have been brought under forest cultivation. 
There arc 14 million acres of forest land together with 
industries that support a hundred thousand persons, 
and contributing $100 million to the annual income of 
the region. The foresters run 400 demonstration areas 
on private property and more are being established, 
representing all shades of woodlands, from small-farm 
woodlets of a few acres to extensive commercial timber 
tracts. Dairy herds now brouse on the greasy slopes 
where a few years ago even a wild mountain hog could 
have hardly survived. 

Community co-opcratives have been organised 
especially for growing vegetables, und°r which the 
growers estimate that they are reaping 50 cwts. more 
a bushel than they did under individual cultivation. 
Farmers who had never kept a chicken, have developed 
a poultry industry of such magnitude that a single 
farm.r now orders 5.000 electric elements for home¬ 
made brooders, built by the farmers themselves under 
the direction of the agricultural extension agencies. 

The practice of using portable overhead irrigation 
on farm crops has been on the increase, showing in¬ 
creased net returns varying from $15 to $90 per acre 
as a result. 

All these activities give some passing yet vivid 
picture of the splendid work, the T. V. A, is doing to 
provide for the unified development of all the resources 
of this Valley region. These projects assure new or 
increased incomes to the farmers and other settlers of 
the Valley, provided a definite incentive to enable 
them to co-operate more fully and effectively in the 
va rious programmes launched from time to time,_.t<L . 
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both conserve the wealth inherent in the soil, minerals been diverted to serve only the giant industries, it 
mad forests. even while developing their potential would have by-passed the little man in his cabin and 
riches for the welfare of the entire Valley-community ; on the farm. 

and incidentally evon while helping themselves these But the T. V. A. has by no means had a smooth 
humble folks of the land have succeeded in stamping sailing. It greatly disturbed the power business in and 

their impress on the world ‘at large. around the valley by its very existence. Its eonstitu- 

Thesc miracles have been wrought mostly through tional authority was questioned 57 times, and 36 cases 
local labour, whose imagination has been stirred by of injunctions were brought against it. But it fought 
new pictures of expanding prospects. Above all the and survived and by 1936, the fire-works died down 
people have tasted of the sweet fruits of orderly leaving the T. V. A. a “settled- and established 
disciplined execution of large-scale planning through institution of the country." 

co-opprative effort. Job-training, general adult educa- Although the T. V. A. is a corporation, its policies 
tion, library service, new modes of recreation re- do not follow the capitalist pattern. Nonetheless its 
frigerators owned by the community—all these have operations remain solvent and businesslike. Forty 
come to stand and become part of the,ir life. The per cent of the common costs of the dams are charged 
T. V. A. in a way seemed to take the people into io power-production, and payments are made to the 
partnership rather than oppress them. It demonstrated States and local units of government in lieu of 
that a diversity of physical resources and human taxation. 

talents when brought together by free choice into The power-rates set by the T. V. A. for the 
voluntary co-operation can bring widespread human municipalities and rural co-operatiVbs which in turn 
benefits. As the T. V. A. Report for 1936 stated, “Final distribute that power to consumers, are among the 
success is as much a matter of general consent of lowest in the states. Still this project continues to reap 
initiative.” For the real aim is to make power serve handsome profits which are used to extend their 

the little men of whom the world is composed, mnke services or reduce rate-, further. The high voltage 

the independent labour of each of them productive transmission lines extending to 252 sub-stations and 

and lend their lives dignity and beauty. thence to many industries and farmers’ cottages, a 

Power must be buil* for the use of raising dairy total of 500.OOO consumers, form a grand network o 1 

cattle on a far-away farm, for the gardener on a 5200 m pes. President Tmman recently defined the 

mountain side, for community gadgets that save the y y A < s ro j p ty, averting : 
house-wife, from drudgery give the helples- and old 

a break, the bed-ridden the comforts of a radio. For Tbe T v A h , lfi demonstrated democracy's 

such it is that power is wanted—for creativenoss and rapacity to raise the standard of living, to utilise 

freedom. For behind the steel and concrete of the natural resources wisely and to stimulate and 

T. V. A. is the real moving human story of the people t-ncourage the initiative and enterprise of in- 

whose lives hav: been transformed. For had the T.V.A. dividuals.” 

-: 0 :- 

AMERICA TAKES A STAND AGAINST COMMUNIST MENACE 

By Prof. TARAKNATH DAS, ph.n„ 

Department 0 } History, Columbia University, York 

Tub week ending June 28th will go down in recent (2) This week U. S. Courts have sentenced 
American history for American stand against Com- several leading Communists like Mr. Gerhardt Eisier, 
munist menace in America and abroad. 1 shall sum- known to be the top communist Soviet Russian agent, 
marise a few important events : and Mr. Dennis, Secretary of t.uf* Communist Party, 

(1) The passage, of Taft-Hartlcy Labor Bill, to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of |l,00i> 
even over the veto of the President, has a great for contempt of the U. S. Congressional authority- 
significance. Ths American public are aware of the fact These men were not punished because they were 
that American Communists and “fellow-travellers” Communists but because they refusi d to testify before 
have “bored from within” into eveiy important industry a Congressional Board of Inquiry. They refused to 
and eveiy branch of the American State. Some of the testify lest they might have divulged certain “un- 
most important strikes in the United Stales, during American” activities of the American Communists, 
recent months, have been engineered by Communists Twelve more perrons belonging to an organisation 
to aid Soviet Russia internationally. Thus, this bill known as one of the “Communist Fronts” have been 
among other things provides curbing the power of sentenced to imprisonment and a fine on the same 
Labor Unions and depriving them “bargaining rights” charge, 

in case they create national emergency by- striking. It (3) The U. S. State Department has this week 
also provides that Labor Unions must make their dismissed ten officials from the department on the 
financial statement public, which will afford an ground that these men were either Communists or 
opportunity to learn how a labor union may spend its associates and supporters of Communists and thus 
funds. No Communist can become an officer of a could not be trusted in matters of national security. 
Labor Union. * It was indicated that some of these men woe heads 

America has become conscious of Communist of divisions and drew salary of nine thousand dollars, 
menace in the form of national industrial tie-up to aid It is known that " top secrets” of U. B. State Depart- 
Soviet Russia and bae enacted a law which is regarded ment have been divulged by some employees to 
as anti-Labor ; but this law is directed against Com- foreign powers i.e., Soviet Russia. Borne of > them 
nruaists in labor movement of the United States. employees will be prosecuted end the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation is now currying on careful study of these 
cases. 

f-4) The UnitStates Government js sick and 
tiled of Soviet Russian policy of expansion in Asia 
and Em ope and at last has taken a stand, not a 
negative one but a decisive one, to check Rue dun 
aggression everywhere : 

(a) It was General Marshall who as American 
representative in China, tried his best to bring about 
unified and peaceful China. He failed primarily 
because the extremists in Koumintang Party and the 
Communists did not wish to co-operate. Thus America 
withdrew her aid to the Nationalist Government and 
assumed tiro role of a neutral. 

But during the last, week, the U. S. Government 
liu.' sold 130.000.000 bullets to the Government of 
General Cliiang Kai-shek, so that, they will be able 
to fight the Chinese Communists toko arc trying to 
deinch Manchuria from China, by using arms and 
ammunitions supplied by Soviet Russia. 

America cannot and will not remain neutral while 
Communists (Soviet Russia) try to detach Manchuria 
from Chinn and the Mongols (the puppet-govrrnment 
i f Soviet Russia) attack Singkiang. 

( b) The United States Government’s recent notes 
to Rumania. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, arc really 
directed against Sovie t Russian policies in these puppet. 
States. They are merely beginning of American asser¬ 
tion in the Balkans on legitimate process. 

(r) The United State? Government has not onlv 
taken arrive steps to cheek Communist menace in 
Greece, but the American delegate to tin Security 
Council of IT. N., Mr Austen, the other day in a sharp 
speech advocated that if Bulgaria. Yugoslavia and 
Albania which were charged with aiding armed band?, 
who had been trying to overthrow the present Greek 
Government and destroy Greece’s terril.ori.il integrity, 
continued such activities, then force should be used to 
check the menace. Of course, Soviet Russia will use 
her “Veto Power” in the Security Council again?) such 
a menace. But it is a serious warnimi and not nn 
empty one. 

(d ) The Government? of Franrt and Italy art- 
menaced hv Communist? who are following disni line 


tactics against any programme which may be opposed 
by Soviet Russia. But the United States' support *to 
France and Italy has led to the formation of Govern¬ 
ment? without Communist participation. America will 
not ait idle, and see that Soviet Russia takes over the 
Governments of these countries through French and 
Irdian Communists. 

fr) The present “Marshall Plan” is to aid unified 
Europe. Reing convinced that Soviet, Russia may block 
it. if a conference was called by U. S, A., the Govern¬ 
ments of Britain and France have taken the initiative 
for the conference of France, Britain and Russia, now 
holding its session? at Paris. If Soviet Russia tries to 
block the Marshall Plan, it is pretty certain that 
Britain and France will accept it. It will mean Anglo- 
Americnn-French-Italian co-operation in Europe and 
it will be followed by step? for revival of German 
industry in Anglo-French-Amcrican sones of Germany. 

(/) In the Middle. East, America has taken steps 
lo modernise Turkish military equipment and ro¬ 
ot ganise Persian police and the present Persian Cabinet 
is pro-Anglo-American, and is ready to co-operate 
ngiinsl Soviet Russian menace. America will fight if 
Soviet Russia tries to control the Middle East, ft is 
not n ''bluff” 

(g) America is conscious of the Soviet, Russian 
policy of disrupting “hemisphere solidarity.” Thus Presi¬ 
dent Truman visited Mexico a? well as Canada and will 
visit Brazil and has inaugurated friendly relations 
with Argentina. It is expected that there will be soon 
■an agreement among various Latin American Powers 
to adopt uniform armament, for hemisphere security, 
under the l.iadi rship of the United States. America 
will never tolerate any move by any Power which 
would interfere with America’s position in Western 
Hemisphere. 

America is tired of the Soviet Russian policy of 
aggression. She has came to the conclusion that 
“appeasement” of Soviet Russia may lead to the same 
situation as “appeasement of Nasi Germany.” Thus 
there will be no further “appeasement of Soviet 
Russia” by the U. F. A. This fact should not bo 
minimised bv the Indian public and statesmen. 

June 28, 1947 

: 0 : 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a„ ph.n. 


The Orn>M Pkovmcm in China 
It has been shown elsewhere that the earnestness 
oi China to stamp out opium-smoking secured the 
co-operation of the British and the Indian Govern¬ 
ments so that exports of Indian opium to that country 
as well as Chinese production of the drug were stopped 
by 1913. It was realised later on that Chinese addicts 
continued to obtain their supplies of opium from 
illicit sources and the Assembly of the League ol 
Nations fait called upon on September 30, 1921, 
to approach such of its member States as had extra¬ 
territorial rights, etc., in China to take care 'to pre¬ 
vent, contraband trade in opium and other dangerous 
drugs/' On August 14, 1924, the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee recommended tint 


“They should, if they had not already done so, 
make regulations, the breach of which shall be 
punishable by adequate penalties, to control the 
carrying on by their nationals in China of any 
bade in drugs.” 

About four years after, on October 8, 1927, 
the Opium Advisory Committee requested the Council 
of the League of Nations 

“to represent to the Government of China that it 
would prove of the greatest assistance to the Com¬ 
mittee in its work if it were provided with a report 
as to all important seisurea of narcotic substanoes 
effected by the Chinese Maritime Custom? at the 
various porta and stations which are controlled by 
that service.” 
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All the above has been said merely to prove that 
though, at this time, China was producing large quan¬ 
tities of opium, all of it was consumed by the poorer 
classes of the Chinese addicts who could not afford 
the far more expensive and more palatable Indian, 
Persian and Turkish smuggled opium. Under these 
circumstances, there could be no sense in making an 
enquiry into the production of opium in China which, 
after the needs of the Chinese addicts had been satis¬ 
fied, could be smuggled to other countries. 

Output op Opium in India 

The opium export policy of the British adminis¬ 
tration at this time was that part of the opium 
produced was supplied direct to the Govern¬ 
ments of the opium-consuming countries which distri¬ 
buted the drug to their peoples through their own 
agencies while the rest was sold in auctions held in 
Calcutta to such individuals and concerns as had 
obtained Import Certifirat.es from the Governments 
of the countries into which it, would be imported. 
Of the three poppy-cultivating countries fiom which 
there was systematic smuggling, India undoubtedly 
produced the largest amount of opium. This is quite 
i lear from the following lines quoted from page 157 of 
H. N. La Motte’s Ethics of Opium : 

“The output of Turkish opium for 1022 was 
about 240 tons. The production of Persian opium 
for 1021 was about 162 tons, while that of India for 
1021-22 came to something in the neighbourhood 
of 1450 tons.” 

While it is regrettable that the present writer lias 
found it impossible to secure the production figures 
of Persia and Turkey for the period with which we 
are immediately concerned here, vis., 1022-21, there 
cannot be much doubt that India did produce very 
much more opium at this time also than either Peisia 
or Turkey or even both taken together. From this, it 
may be justifiably inferred that the quantity of Indian 
opium smuggled iuto countries which banned its entry, 
was very much larger than that of Persian and Turkish 
opium supplied to them by illicit dealers. 

This naturally raises the question as to why the 
League, of Nations did not suggest the sending of a 
Commission of Enquiry on the production and distri¬ 
bution of opium in India. For one thing, Persia had 
not objected to receiving such a Commission. Politi¬ 
cally the weakest of the three opium-producing coun¬ 
tries from which smuggling of the drug was being 
carried on, it must have felt considerable hesitation in 
the matter of refusing to accept the proposal of an 
international organisation such as the League. While 
no official information is available as to why a similar 
recommendation was not put forward by the League 
of Nations for consideration by the India Government, 
we may remind ourselves of the suggestion made by 
an American that there was present, at this time, the 
almost universal feeling that such a proposal would not, 
be favourably received by the British 'administration 
in India and that, in this matter, it would receive the 
unstinted support of the British Government, one of 
the most powerful of the member States. The refusal 
in such a case would have been due to its awareness 
that the report of a thoroughly independent Commis¬ 
sion of Enquiry bent on doing its duty conscientiously 
and fearleaily would have placed the India Govern¬ 
ment in a very embarrusing situation. 


India Government’s New Annum in 1027 

The British administration took two steps the 
remote effect of which was to largely minimise all 
chances of a proposal to send a Commission of 
Enquiry to conduct an investigation into the produc¬ 
tion of opium in India. The first of these, already 
referred to, was to call a Conference of the opium- 
producing Indian States with a view tb devising ways 
and means to discourage the smuggling of the so- 
called Malwa opium produced by them and which, as 
explained above, led practically to no satisfactory 
results. The second was to take the drastic step of 
reducing opium exports, the best possible evidence ot 
its adherence to the international policy of the gradual 
suppression of opium-smoking. 

It was pointed out at the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1024, that though the British 
administration had all along expressed the view that 
opium-smoking is an evil habit and, it was said, to 
vindicate its traffic inside India, had maintained that 
it was more damaging'than eating the drug, it had 
continued to export it to various countries in the Far 
East, such as the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, Dutch Indies. French Indo-China and 
Hongkong, that permitted it. 

Attention was also drawn at. the same time t.o t In¬ 
fant that in spite of the adoption of the Import Certi¬ 
ficate system, some of th e opium sent to the Far East 
had somehow passed into the hands of unscrupulous 
people who had been smuggling it to China and other 
countries. This was proved by seizures of contraband 
Indian opium in the Chinese ports to which it could 
not have gone legitimately as our opium exports to 
that country had been stopped with effect from 1913. 
So large was the contraband trade in the drug and 
so wide its ramifications, that there had been seizures 
of illicit Indian opium not only in China but hIbo in 
such widely distant countries as Australia, South 
Africa, Chile, Peru. Mexico and the United States. 

The embarrassment created by the above criticisms 
increased still more when, under the first Article of 
the Protocol forming part of the Geneva Convention 
of 1925 signed and ratified by both Great Britain and 
India, it became incumbent on all the signatories 
“to take such measures as may be required to 
prevent completely within five years of the present 
date the smuggling opium from constituting a 
serious obstacle to the effective suppression of the 
use of prepared opium.” 

It was probably the desire to placate international 
opinion which made Lord Reading, the then Governor- 
General, to refer to the matter in his speech at the 
opening of the Council of State on February 9, 
1926, that is about one year after the signature and 
ratification of the Geneva Convention, in the course 
of which he said : 

‘•My Government have recently had under their 
consideration the adoption of a new policy regard¬ 
ing opium which is in accordance with the trend 
of opinion in a number of other countries and also 
with views that have been freely expressed in some 
quarters on different occasions in India ... 

“It is desirable that we should declare publicly 
our intention to reduce progressively the exports of 
opium from India so as to extinguish them, al¬ 
together within a definite period, except as regards 
exports of opium for strioily medical purposes. 

“The period to be fixed has not yet baen finally 
determined, as before arriving at a decision, it is 
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! necessary to consult the Government of the United 
Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting 
reduotion in the area cultivated with opium will 
have on the cultivators in that Province.” 

It lias also been held by some anti-opiumists that 
at last the British administration had come to realise 
that the unremitting pressure exerted by Indian 
Nationalism for a further extension of India’s political 
privileges must, sooner or later, end with the transfer 
of power to it. And it would surely look odd if back¬ 
ward India took a step from which the British 
administration had hung back so long and so 
obstinately. It was thus that the international demand 
for a change in India’s opium policy was reinfo < d 
by Indian public opinion. 

In June, 1936, it was announced that the extinc¬ 
tion of exports of opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes would be accomplished not in five 
years as required by the Protocol, but in ten years, 
that is, no opium would be expoited for purposes other 
than medical and scientific after December 31, 1935. 
The reduction would take place on the following 
basis. The exports in 1927 would be 90 per cent of the 
exports in 1926, in 1928, 80 ppr cent of the exports in 
1926, and so on. 

The Government of India Act was passed in 1935 
and the Provincial part of it commenced functioning 
fi oiii 1937. The attitude of the strongest political 
organisation in the country lo the drink and ding 
policy of the British administration became clear as 
soon as it assumed responsibility for Provincial 
administration and if Ihe Federal part had come into 
operation, there is little doubt about what it would 
have done provided of course that it had the majority 
at the Centre. 

Misleading Pbopaganda 

In view of what has appeared above, it is rather 
curious to find a British apologist of the India Govern¬ 
ment giving it credit because “though in nu way 
hound to do so.” it reduced its "exports to Far Eastern 
countries for other than medical and scientific pur¬ 
poses” according to the method mentioned above. It 
what lias been staled previously iu regard to the 
manner in which the League of Nations was making 
its approach to the prohlem of opium-smoking is a 
correct statement of facts, it follows that the British 
Government, at least to some extent, was compelled 
to reconsider its opium export policy in the light of 
what was then happening in other parts of the world. 

The Geneva Convention of 1925 must have been 
signed and ratified only after the British Government 
had fully realised the obligations it imposed on its 
signatories. It may also be presumed that it. was awarp 
that, in the absence of a central authority with power 
to enforee its directions on recalcitrant nations, all 
steps taken to combat the drug menace on an inter¬ 
national scale must naturally be the result, of agree¬ 
ments arrived at by the participating countries as also 
that the measure of success attained would be almost, 
exclusively conditioned by the loyalty with which they 
were carried out. 

What has to be emphasised here is that inter¬ 
national agnapments, such as the Hague Convention of 
1912 or the Geneva Convention of 1925, have no other 
sanction behind them except international deter¬ 
mination to cany them out hi both the letter and the 
spirit. .If international opinion on any particular 


question as expressed by an organisation enjoying a 
status like that of the League of Nations is not res¬ 
pected, then indeed there is little hope of the march 
of humanity towards its goal of peaoe, happiness and 
prosperity on a world scale. 

By signing and ratifying the Geneva Convention 
of 1925, the India Government had agreed to take 
such steps as in the circumstances in which it found 
itself, were regarded as necessary to “prevent com¬ 
pletely within five years the smuggling of opium” so 
that it would no longer constitute a serious obstacle 
to the suppression of opium-smoking. After reviewing 
the whole situation, the British administration had 
come to the conclusion that the only satisfactory 
method of redeeming its pledge was to stop the export 
of opium altogether. It was a choice freely made and 
no special credit can be given to the India Govern¬ 
ment for doing its obviouB duty. 

On the other hand, the uncharitable might suggest 
that, in a sense, it laid itself open to criticism when 
it took ten years in giving effect to its decision in place 
of the five years in the course of which it had been 
agreed it would be done. In effect, this policy meant 
that the British administration would continue 1o 
supply opium for non-medical purposes in gradually 
diminishing quantities to the Far Eastern countries 
most of which were colonies and territories under the 
control ol western Powers. And, what is more, its 
above-mentioned apologist permitted himself to 
applaud Ihe India Government for discharging its 
obligations in mathematically measured instalments. 
This seems clear from' the following extract from the 
statement referred to already : 

“Effect has been given to that policy (annual 
reduction of 10 per cent of opium exports) at 
considerable financial sacrifice." 

The United Stales of America, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Bepublic, Japan, to mention a few civilised and 
progressive countries only among many others, gladly 
faced the loss of huge revenues when they put an end 
to the non-medical use of drugs by their nationals. 
There is no denying the fact that there are drug 
addicts in all of them and that large revenues can be 
secured by sanctioning their use but they refused 
doing so as they thought it their duty not to permit 
addiction among their people. 

As against this, we find the tacit assumption that 
it is not, improper to benefit Indian finance at the 
expense of the degradation and misery of the People 
inhabiting the Far Eastern countrii’ and that the 
British administration deserves credit hecause, after 
supplying opium freely to them for nearly a century 
and a half, it was at. last persuaded into giving up this 
iniquitous traffic. 

All this is propaganda and that of a very crude 
type. It may mislead those who know little or nothing 
of the incidents which preceded the adoption by the 
India Government in 1927 of the new export policy 
but it will never deceive the Indian who sees that 
whfle, under international pressure, the supplying of 
opium to the Far Eastern people was stopped, it was 
being provided by the uame India Government to the 
people of India. #l 

Limited Usefulness of the Wobk of the 
League of Nations 

The joint meeting of the Mixed Sub-committee 
of the Health Committee and of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the Traffic in Opium which mrt rarlv in 
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January, 1623 di^cu.wd. among other things, two 
fundamental questions,—the purpose of the work 
undertaken by the League in regard to the use of 
habit-foiming drugs including opium and what consti¬ 
tutes their abuse. 

As regards the first it was held that 

“The aim of tho work of the League is io limit 
and finally to prevent the abuse of opium, of 
morphine, etc." 

As rpgards the second, in the language of 'he 
report of this meeting, 

“It was decided that medical use should be 
considered the only legitimate use and that all non- 
medical use should be regarded as abuse.” 

It therefore follows that the League did smceed 
in its policy of gradualism and that the India 
Government, made a contribution, though not a large 
one. in this direction. It may also be stated without, 
much fear of contradiction that it accepted and acted 
on the League’s decision that opium-smoking is an 
abuse but that by continuing the manufacture and 
distribution of opium for eating to Indians, it refused 
to accept the view that this particular toriu of addic¬ 
tion is an abuse of the drug thus standing against 
international opinion. 


Refmence has been made previously to the sugges¬ 
tion appearing in the Final Act of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention of 1925, in legard to the sending of a Com* 
mission to -.annus opium-producing countries as also 
to tlu visit paid to Persia. It is regrettable that some¬ 
how other countries producing much larger quantities 
of i .ic drug than Persia did not come under the 
.seniimy of such a Commission for, one of its duties, 
in tho language of the document mentioned above, 
would have been to suggest measures'” calculated "to 
limit the production of opium ... to the quantities 
reqi'i-.td for medical and scientific purposes.” Here we 
find clour recognition of the fundamental fact that the 
one and only satisfactoiy method of ending the non¬ 
medical arid non-scientific use of habit-forming drugs 
is to cut off their supply at their source which, in the 
case of opium and its derivatives, implies a drastic 
reduction in the world area under the poppy to the 
extent that the amount of opium produced is just 
sufficient to meet the medical and scientific needs of 
tlie world. 

Let us hope that what the League of Nations 
failed to achieve will be accomplished sooner or later 
by its successor the United Nations Organisation. 

O:- 


GENERAL EISENHOWER TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 

Hy Puof, TA11AK.NATH DAS. j*h.n., 

Department of History, Columbia University, New y,„k 


On June 24, 1947 it was decided by the Trustees of 
Columbia University that General of the Army Dwight- 
David Eisenhower will become* the thirteenth President 
of Columbia University, succeeding Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. General Eisenhower will take hi» new 
post some time next year, possibly on January 1st. 
1948. 

At present General Eisenhower is the Chief of the 
staff of the United States Army and therefore his 
acceptance of the new office has the full appproval ot 
the Preadent of the United States and the Secretary 
of War. 

During tho World War II, General Eisenhower, as 
the Supreme Allied Commander of the A^glo- 
American invasion of Europe, distinguished himself a.-" 
one of the greatest administrators of vast, armie- and 
complicated political affairs. It is well-known that 
General Eisenhower is a kindly man with great in¬ 
clination for public service. These fads, among other 
considerations, have plavqd an important part i*« hi-- 
choice. 

Columbia University is one n* the larg'-st and 
greatest educational institutions of the world with a 
faculty of more than 3,500 professors and instructors 
and nearly 40,000 students. Its Graduate School is 
possibly the largest in the world Last March 15, Dr 
Frank D. Fachenthai. the present Acting Pnsident oi 
Columbia University announced that the bud'eut far the 
academic year totalled $H r>A6flil. “The capital 

resources of Columbia University were listed in Dr. 
Fachenthat’s report ns amounting to $129,6^7.068. With 
the inclusion of seven affiliated institutions however,— 
Barnard College. Teachers’ College, College of Phar¬ 
macy, New York, Post-Graduate Medical School. 


New York School of Social Work. Union Theologies' 
Seminary and Presbyterian Hospital—this total rose 
to the enormous sum of $246,998,468.” 

I had an opportunity of discussing the appoin'- 
meut of General Eisenhower, with Prof. Harry J. 
Carman, the Dean of the Columbia College. Dean 
Carman, who is one of the most internationally-minded 
and forward-looking educators, told me : 

“New York, with United Nations headquarters, 
has become the world capital. Yes, Columbia is one 
of the greatest institutions in the world ; but we 
a r e ambitious enough to make it the culture-centre 
of the world and we are confident that General 
Eisenhower will play an important role in this 
development. 

“Therp is no limit to the possibility of tho 
growth of one University. I shall point out only one 
of tin* phases of th.* institution in which you are 
pc-tirularlv interested—Study of International 
Affairs. Already we have established the Institute 
of International Affairs which is so ably directed by 
Prof. Schl'yler Wallace. Our Russian Institute, under 
the guidnne.e of Professor Robinson, is possibly 
the best of its kind in this country. We are going 
to expand and some day we will have an India 
Institute as well. 

“Columbia is a rich institution but we need 
at least another $100,000,000 to our Endowment 
Fund, so that we shall be able to carry out our 
extension programme. 

“Columbia has s history' and liberal tradition. 
It was founded as King's College on Ootober 31, 
1764. and it has played its part in the Revolution 
•ttd the irrowth of this nation. Columbia 'has.pro¬ 
duced statesmen, educators, scientists of tine very- 
first class. The Section 8 of the Charter- of 1810. 
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which is still the governing law of the institution 
provides that ordinance! or bvdam shall not make 
the religious tenets of any person a condition of 
admission to any privileges or office in the said 
college. We have largest number of students from 
foreign countries and we try to give special consi¬ 
deration to their work, altho the University is 
overcrowded.* 

It is the tradition in America that statesmen, 
Generals as well as rich men do their best to serve the 
Republic, by promoting the cause of education. There 
is no country in the world which offers greater oppor¬ 
tunity for higher education for all, specially deserving 
men and women from poor families. The other day the 
City College of New York, which gives up to M.A. 
and M.Sc. degrees, graduated nearly 2,500 students. 
This college, on.: of the oldest and best, is entirely free 
of tuition for American citizens residing in the city. 
Admission is based upon merit only. This poor man's 
college has produced many distinguished men and 
women; and of them Mr. Bernard Baruch, the foremost 
of America’s elder statesmen and Justice Felix Frank¬ 
furter of TJ. S Supreme Court, and U. S. Senator 
Wagner of New York aw known all over the world. 


From the days of American Revolution, the Civil 
War, the World War 1 and even today, statesnfen 
make edu&tion the most important task in their 
lives. For instance. Jefferson, the writes of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of 
America, Governor of Virginia, Secretary of the State 
of U. S. A., American Minister to France and Presi¬ 
dent of the United States founded the University of 
Virginia, the first State University in U. S. A. Qeneral 
Lee, the leader of the Confederacy after the Civil War, 
devoted his life for the reconstruction of the South, 
os the President of Washington and Lee University. 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, 
was the famous Professor of Government and the 
President of Princeton University. President. Herbert 
Hoover is closely associated with Stanford University 
,ii‘d the Hoover Library at Stanford is unique in the 
world for original materials on world affairs. Following 
this tradition General Eisenhower is going to assume 
the role of a University President—to make Columbia 
University as the greatest institution of learning, to 
tram mPD and woiiipb to serve Humanity 

: 0 :— 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF BURDW4N DIVISION 

Bv Prof. GOBINDA CHANDRA MANUAL. m,\. 


Whenever the question of economic development, oi 
the country according to a plan arisen a close study 
of regional economics becomes essential for securing 
an equal development of all regions and localities and 
preventing thoi? unequal development which is the 
source of all sorts of socio-political and social-psycho¬ 
logical complications. The purpose of this essay is lo 
set out certain basic facts regarding the economic 
problem of Burdwan Division. The study, however, 
in no way mus; be taken to demonstrate a spirit of 
economic isolationism. Isolationist ic thinking has no 
place in modern economic life when economic pro¬ 
blems are mostly common to all the localities of a 
country. Nevertheless there must bo at least some 
degree of variation in the nature of problems from one 
locality to another This writing is only an attempt at 
ascertaining the essential needs of Burdwan Division 
and evaluating its place iu any scheme of economic 
development,. The study will necessarily relate to the 
density and growth of population, means of livelihood, 
the degree of industrialisation that has already been 
attained, the possibilities and suggestions for planning. 

Density and Growth of Population 
According to the Census Report of 1941, Burdwan 
Division has got a population of 10,287,369, while the 
population of Bengal is 60,306,525. Th e following table 
shows the growth of population in Bengal and its 
different areas 


Percentage Growth of Population 

1911-21 1921-31 1931-41 1872-31 


Bengal 

2-8 

7-3 

20-3 

47-2 

Burdwan Division 

-4-9 

7-4 

28-9 

13-71 

Presidency Division 

0-3 

70 

26-8 

36-4 

Rajshahi Division 

2-1 

2-7 

12-6 

31-1 

Dacca and Chittagong 
Division 

8-3 

10-2 

21-8 

90-1 

1. Census Report, Be'iiful, 

(Puri I, 

1931 on,.! 

mu. 



So, we find that, the growth of population in the 
Burdwan Division is much smaller than that in other 
regions. There was actually depopulation in the 
Burdwan Division during tn e decades 1872-81 and 
1911-21. The smaller growth of population m this 
region may posdbly be taken as an indication of socio- 
r < onomic stagnation 

Now let us note tin- following tables, one showing 
the density of population of different areas of Bengal 
and the other showing the propoition of unused land 
to the total area available for cultivation or habitat- 
lion. 


Population per sq. mile in 1%!' 


Bengal 

779 

Dacca Divide;' 

1.077 

Chittagong Division 

721 

Presidency Diiision 

781 

Rajsolii Division 

613 

Burdwan Division 

728 

Burdwan District 

699 

Brmkunt „ 

487 

Miduapore „ 

605 

Biibiium 

601 

Hoogldy 

1,142 

Howrah 

2J0G7 


Thus excepting the districts of Hooghly and 
Howrah which are uibanized to a great extent the 
density of population is genenilly lower in the Burdwan 
Division than that in the central and eastern regions 
of Bengal. Then let us study the other -table :* 

Ccnjuj Report, lentol, 1941. 

:i. Bas,M o>, kgut.s ■-hit hi 'Ifit* ,1 St.'inn ■ i,„l, t 

Ulmt.K 1‘WIj-JM. 
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Proportion of vaulted land (excluding current 
fallow) to total area available for cultivation or 
habitation 


Bengal 

Bankura District 
Birbhum 
Burdwan „ 

Midnapore " 

Howrah „ 

Hooghly 


13 per cent 

33 >• ,. 

16 „ .. 

U .. 
26 „ 

25 „ .. 

9 


So we find that the extent oi unused land in the 
Burdwan Division is generally larger than what is 
found to be the average proportion of unused land for 
the whole province of Bengil. The reading of these 
two tables together point* to the fact that Hurd.van 
Division in generally undeveloped, and it is more back¬ 
ward than what it appears to be. A study of the 
economic condition of the Bankura district reveals 
that the low density of population in this area is far 
from leading to any increase in the per capita income 
of its inhabitants, the district has rather earned the 
notoriety of being an eternal famine-area and tbp 
cause of its famines is not so much a deficit in food- 
supply as unemployment or under-employment and 
lack of purchasing power of the people. 


Occupational STRT’CTmn: 

Now how do the people of Burdwan Division earn 
their livelihood ? Certainly the economy of this area 
also in consistency with the fundamental economic 
characteristics of India is predominantly agricultural. 
The distribution of population between different occu¬ 
pations in the Burdwan Division Is given below :* 


Occupation* Total number 

of persons 
engaged 

Percentage to 
total working 
population 

Pasture and agriculture 
Industry including mines 

1.922265 

60 

and transport 

444.445 

14 

Trade and commerce 
Professions and public 

158353 

5 

service 

62,616 

2 

Other occupations 

596.129 

19 


Here we find that though the Burdwan Division 
depends mainly upon agriculture its dependence upon 
agriculture is leas than that in the. province of Bengal 
as a whole where 69 per cent of the working population 
are employed in agriculture. In Bengal on the average, 
11 per cent of the workers are engaged in industries, 6 
per cent are engaged in trade and commerce aud 3 
per cent in professions aud public service. Thus in the 
Burdwan Division while a large proportion of workers 
are engaged in industries there are comparativily a 
smaller proportion of workers in trade and commerce, 
professions and public service than elsewhere in Ben- 
gal. A very weak point, of the occupational* structure 
of Burdwan Division is that a large number of people 
(358317) constituting 10 per cent, of its total working 
population are engaged in domestic sendee, while for 
Bengal as a whole 5 per cent of its working population 
are in the domestic service and in the Dacca Division 
only *9 ppt cent of its total working population belong 
to this category of occupation. It in remarkable that. 


in the Burdwan Division a large number of females 
(289,954) derive their livelihood from domestic service. 
Domestic service is not very much agreeable to 
humanity or economically gainful. A large volume of 
employment in domestic service is rather an evidence 
of economic backwardness of an area or a locality. 

» 

Indcstmauzathm* 

Now let us study how industries that have hitherto 
developed arc distributed .over different parts of the 
Burdwan Division. The figures below which arc related 
to (lie whole of Bengal will give an idea of that :* 


Colton Mill Industry (1939) 


No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howrah 

8 

5,359 

Hoogtily 

6 

5,250 

24-Parganas 

9 

12,614 

Dacca 

6 

5 856 

Jute Industry (1039) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howrah 

24 

62,552 

Hooghly 

16 

49342 

24-Parganas 

57 

168.835 

Iron and Steel Smelling and Steel Rolling 


Mills (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howi-ah 

1 

593 

Bui d wan 

3 

16,043 

24- Parganas 

2 

278 

General Engineering Workshops and 


Foundries (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Burdwan 

8 

2,905 

Howrah 

57 

9,434 

Hooghly 

1 

263 

Midnapore 

1 

46 

24-Parganas 

61 

11,624 

Calcutta 

10 

987 

Nadia 

1 

50 

Chittagong 

3 

261 

Bakargauj 

2 

576 

Dacca 

3 

540 

Faridpur 

1 

63 

Darjeeling 

1 

29 

Rangpur 

1 

93 

Mymcnsingb 

1 

94 

.Talpaiguri 

1 

75 

Match Industry (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

24-Parganas 

10 

4,594 

Jalpaiguri 

1 

24 

Dacca 

3 

77 

Paper Industry (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Burdwan 

1 

1337 

24-Parganas 

3 

4,331 

Chemical Industry (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Hooghlj 

3 

394 

Midnapore 

1 

84 

Burdwan 

1 

123 

Howrah 

1 

43 

24-Parganas 

12 

8,157 


4. Rtportt Rnnfal, Tart 1. 7931. P, 263 (The numbers ara 5. Collected from the loestim •/ Industry to Mb (MUM bf 

raUtad to ctni t w - principal occupations and working depMubits only.) tbt oSo9 of tha Economic Adrlaer to ibc Cororumaot of lodia, 1940.) 
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Glass Industry (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howrah 

2 

415 

24-Parganas 

8 

1,450 

Dacca 

• 

2 

415 

Soap 

Industry (1939) 
No. of factories 

No. of workers 

tiowrah 

2 

169 

24-Parganas 

8 

577 - 

Calcutta 

1 

67 

From the above 

figures it can 

be learned that 

undoubtedly the Burdwau Division has attained a much 
greater degree of industrialization than East Bengal. 

But the industries that have developed 

up till now are 

concentrated mainly 

in the districts of Howrah, 

Hooghly and Burdwan. No big industry has developed 

up to this day in the 

districts of Miduapure, Bankura 

anu Bird Hum. In view of this extremely uneven 
distribution ut industries we can regard the industrial¬ 

ization of Burdwun Division to be insignificant. 

Again ii we examine the following table of growth 
of population in towns we can clearly see how unequal 
has been the ixpanrion of different towns in this 

region : 



Towns 

Population Percentage growth 


in 1931 

of population 
during 1931-41 

Burdwan 

39,018 

58-7 

Asansol 

31280 

49-6 

Bankura 

31.703 

470 

Bishnupur 

19.096 

26-7 

Midnuporc 

32,021 

34-8 

Contai 

5259 

2S-2 

Hooghly-Chmsura 

32,634 

50-4 

A ram bag 

7,461 

20-5 

Howrab City 

224873 

68-7 


The above figures point out that population in big¬ 
ger towns is growing faster than that in smaller towns. 
All the excess growth of population in bigger towns can¬ 
not be accounted for by a higher birth-rate in those 
localities. Their population has largely increased 
through immigration cneouragcl by the development 
of their own trade and industries. Wo must note that 
the tendency of growing economic concentration in big 
towns at the cost of smaller oues is already manifest in 
the Burdwan Division with all its possible evil con-e- 
qucnces. Urbanization must make progress along with 
the development of trade and industries ; but it is not 
• sound economic policy to allow wide disparity in 
the growth of towns just as it is not. desirable to 
allow wide disparity between individual incomes. 

ACBICrLTCRE AND AgBICCLTOBAL LABOUR 

Turning to agriculture we note that rice-cultivation 
covers the major part of total area under the plough ; 
but the s3J! of Burdwan Division in general is con¬ 
genial to the production of some other crops also. This 
u evident from the following table of yield of some 
erops per acre fin lbs.) 

& Cnui Rtport. Btkiai. 1931. Put fl and lMl. 

1- Tkt 'dgrlcultanl Stntiatic, af India (Owe), 1938-39. 



Wheat 

Linseed 

Sugarcane 

(Gur) 

Bankura 

839 

CIS 

6.021 

Burdwan 

1,050 

547 

5,552 

Birbhum 

732 

681 

3,617 

Hooghly 

565 

— 

4,697 

Howrah 

— 

718 

4,384 

Midnaporc 

736 

440 

5.018 

Bengal 

788 

556 

4,448 

India (Br.)* 

682 

270 

3,029 


The above figures show that th e soil of Burdwan 
Division is particularly favourable for the production 
of sugarcane. This is all the more true when wc observe 
that the pcr-acre sugarcane yield of this region is larger 
thau that in the sugar-provinces like Bihar and the 
U. P. where the maximum yield per acre is 4,937 lbs. 
and 4,000 lbs. respectively and the average yield per 
acre is 2,491 lbs. and 3,050 lbs. respectively. 

Any expansion of sugarcane production in the 
Burdwan Division would open up possibilities for the 
development of sugar industry in this area. A planned 
development of sugarcane cultivation and sugar indus¬ 
tries, therefore, is worth considering. It may appear 
that any extension of sugarcane cultivation may 
encroach upon rice production which is now a dire 
necessity. Under the present circumstances this is quite 
likely. It must be noted here that Bengal is the only 
province where the area irrigated is less than 1 per cent 
of the total area sown. 8 There is no great necessity of 
irrigation in East Bengal where the natural water- 
supply is adequate, but natural water supply being 
scanty and uncertain in the Burdwan Division, it needs 
irrigation badly. By developing irrigation-works and 
applying scientific methods to cultivation we can 
increase very much the pcr-acre yield of rice and 
release land for sugarcane and other crops also. Besides, 
irrigation would lead to the reclamation of waste land3 
of which great possibilities exist in the Burdwan 
Division. This would make larger areas available for 
crops other than rice. 

Apart from physical aspects of agriculture, when 
we devote our attention to its social aspects the pro¬ 
blem of agricultural labour appears to us to be most 
conspicuous. B'irdwaa Division has got the largest 
number of agricultural labourers having no land of 
their own. They number 7,71,722 (earners, principal 
occupation and working dependents) and constitute 
nearly 44 per cent of the total number of workers 
engaged in ordinary cultivation. They form the poorest 
strata of the society anl their miserable economic 
condition accounts for the general poverty of Burdwan 
Division to a very large extent. Apart from the back¬ 
wardness of agriculture the main cause of their misery 
is their exploitation by the non-cultivating owners of 
land. Those who work on the basi9 of crop sharing get 
only half of their produce and the other half is 
surrendered to the owners. Those who work c: the 
basis of wages earned daily wage-rates during 1908-1925 
aa given below :* 

* 1943-44—from Recant Social and Economic Trendt in India (Covt.1, 
1944. 

8, P. N. Binorjc*, A Study of Indian Economics. 1940. V. 271. 

9. Cansiu Report, Bengal, Part T. 1931. P, 12. 
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Average Bate 

of Daily Wcfgee in 

Annas 


. 

1908 

1911 

1916 

1925 

Bengal 

_ 

8-83 

9-84 

10-38 

Burdwan Division 

6-14 

4-41 

5-34 

9-48 

Burdwan District 

535 

5-25 

7-25 

11 

Birbhum „ 

4-5 

3-376 

5 

7 

Bankura „ 

4-875 

3-75 

4-76 

9 

Midnapore „ 

5-375 

4-25 

5-25 

8 

Hooghly ., 

6-375 

5-25 

7-26 

12 

Howrah 

5-5 

5-376 

6-75 

12 


Though the above figures are not up-to-date, they 
are enough for shoving how pitiable is the economic 
condition of the agricultural labourers and that the 
agricultural labourers of Burdwan Division are poorer 
than those of any other place in Bengal. The problem 
of agricultural labour in the Burdwan Division, there¬ 
fore, is one of great magnitude. The poverty of 
agricultural labourers can be removed by u thorough 
land reform which would secure for them the fruits 
of their toil. But the securing of land for the tillers 
would seriously encroach upon the incomes of the vast 
middle classes of the Burdwan Division most of whom 
derive livelihood or subsidiary earnings from agri¬ 
culture. Hence to carry out land reform it is necessary 
to undertake all-round economic development of the 
region so as to provide gainful employment for the 
middle classes whose members in the Burdwan Divi¬ 
sion are 144,900 in number. 

SlHHHESTlONS FOK PLANNING 

While proceeding with the plan of economic deve¬ 
lopment of the Burdwan Division it is necessary for 
the Government to note that Bankura, Midnapore and 
Birbhum must be given the first place in the order of 
priority for planning. The task of planning must begin 
in these districts, because it has already been 
demonstrated beyond doubt by faots and figures that 
these districts are most backward in the entire region 
of Burdwan Division. The districts of Burdwaq, 
Hooghly and Howrah, particularly the last two, have 
been the only beneficiaries from whatever economic 
development has hitherto been achieved in the 
Burdwan Division. It is now time to devote our 
attention and energies to the rest—the most neglected 
and poverty-stricken areas. The districts of Bankura, 
Birbhum and Midnapore should ‘now be first consi¬ 
dered as places for the location of any new industries. 
This would achieve two objects at the same time : one 
is the prevention of excessive localisation with all its 
disadvantages and tine other is the enrichment of the 
backward areas. 

The tasks that are immediately necessary for the 
Government to undertake are the development of 
irrigation-works and reclamation of waste Hands. The 
two tasks are closely inter-connected, because it is 


impossible to bring many of waste lands under the 
plough without having previously made an arrange¬ 
ment for supplying water to them adequately. Land 
in West Bengal particularly in the districts of Bankura 
and Birbhum is extremely dry and, natural water 
supply is quite inadequate. Yet up to this day no 
serious Government attempt has been made towards 
irrigation. It is high time to undertake this task. The 
fulfilment of the D&modar Valley Prdject alone would 
go a long way towards the prosperity of Burdwan 
Division. It is also worth considering whether other 
minor projects can be launched at the same time. Just 
at present the smaller projects are more important 
than the bigger ones because the smaller projects are 
capable of being completed within a very short period 
of time and can immediately lead to an increase in food- 
supply, while the bigger projects would just now 
produce only inflationary effects. 

It has already been stated that vast tracts of land 
are lying waste particularly in the districts of Bankura 
and Midnapore. A soil survey should be immediately 
conducted to explore their possibilities in different 
directions. 

Then comes the case for industrial development. 
Industrial development would be a great deal assisted 
by the reclamation of new lands which would ensure 
supply of raw materials like sugarcane, cotton, etc., 
for the newly started sugar, cotton industries, etc. 

It is surmised that there are deposits of mica, 
manganese Hnd other minerals in certain parts of 
Bankura. A geological survey must have tu be 
carried out for estimating the amount of such deposits 
and ascertaining how far minlhg industry can be 
developed there. 

Then the Government must be quick in carrying 
out far-reaching agrarian reforms for bringing relief 
to the long-forgotten agricultural workers. Newly re¬ 
claimed lands ought to be directly distributed among 
them—not through any non-cultivating intermediaries. 
The Government may well choose to try co-operative 
farming on those lands with the agricultural labourers 
having at present no land of their own. Those farms 
may be made model farms as well-conducted on 
modem scientific lines. The West Bengal Government 
should appoint a regional planning committee for the 
Burdwan Division to assist in the work of planning. 
Each of the districts also should have a planning com¬ 
mittee of its own consisting partly of popular elements 
and partly of experts. A district-committee must have 
to be affiliated with the regional committee. 

Enormous possibilities of development exist in the 
Burdwan Division. There is no reason why it should 
remain poor. Within a short period of time it can be 
turned into a land of prosperity. What is necessary is 
nothing but a determined leadership Bolely devoted to 
the cause of promoting social and economic well¬ 
being of the people. 



THE NEW FLAG OF INDIA 

Bv NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI, M.A. 


Pandit Nehru gave an explanation of the change 
made in the old charkha symbol in the national flag 
in his speech at tho Constituent Assembly when he 
moved his resolution for the adoption of the ne w fl a K 
of India, According to this explanation, the new wheel 
symbol stands for the charkha though the spindle has 
been omitted to obviate heraldic difficulty. 

Besides artistic improvement, there was also 
another factor which influenced the choice of the new 
symbol that was to stand for the old. The choice fell 
on what has been described as the A-'oka wheel 
"instead of just any odd wheel” because this wheel 
is regarded as a "symbol of India’s ancient culture 
and of many Ihings India stood for.” Pandit Nehru 
said: 

“For my part I am exceedingly happy that 
indirectly we have associated with this flag of ours 
not onty this symbol but in a sense the name of 
Asoka, one of the most magnificent names not only 
in India’s history but in world history,” 

That it was not a question of casually choosing 
the Asoka wheel instead of just any odd wheel 
appears clearly irom what the author of Discovery oj 
India with his strong historical imagination and feeling 
said next : 

“It is well that at this moment, of strife and 
conflict and intolerance our minds go back to what 
India stood for in those ancient days and what it 
has stood for, I hope and believe, _ essentially 
throughout these ages in spite of mistakes and 
oitots and degradations from time to time For, if 
India had not stood for something very great, I 
do not think that India would have survived and 
carried its cultural tradition in a more or less 
continuous manner throughout these vast ages.” 
Mr. H. V. Kamath wanted to move an amendment 
for the inclusion of the flag of the swastika srmbol 
which he described as the ancient symbol of India but 
he withdrew his motion after Pandit Nehru’s ex¬ 
planation. 

Mahatma Gandhi does not yet seem to be quite 
reconciled to the change. He writes in the Haitian 
under the caption “New Flag for Free India” : 

“In my opinion nothing would have been lost 
if our councillors had never thought of interfering 
with the design of the original flag.” 

Of the two schools of interpreters he is in favour 
of the old charkha. For the school of historical inter¬ 
preter* he has a fling. 

‘‘In defence of the improvement some say that 
the spinning wheel was an old woman’* solace and 
GandbiSe toy, but Swaraj does not belong to old 
women. It belongs to the warriors and, therefore, 
we want Asoka’s disc mounted with lions and if 
tiie Hons do not adorn the disc of the flag, the 
omission is merely for the sake of art, they can not 
be’accommodated qn it, but wr, will not be satisfied 
until they have found a place on the disc some- 
•where." 


The Buddhists have congratulated the Congress on 
the adoption of the new symbol which represents in 
their view the dharma chakra. Though the wheel 
adopted on the flag does not appear to be exactly a 
copy of the wheel of Sanchi or Samath, the association 
of the name of Asoka with the wheel has prompted 
the Buddhists to claim the wheel as their own symbol. 
But Asoka used other symbols equally sacred to tho 
Buddhists on his numerous stupas. It would Beem that 
it is not for tho wheel but for what Asoka stands for 
in tho eyes of Indians that the association of his name 
with the new symbol has made it so popular. 

The Great King, beloved of the gods, held sway 
over an India which from its natural northern boundary 
line, the Hindukush to the Kanya Kumari was then 
a united, undivided land. Missionaries of India’s 
culture, of India’s message of light and peace sped 
eastwards over the deserts and oases of eastern 
Turkestan to China and westwards across the vast 
western Asian empire of the Selucids and steppes of 
the nomadic bordc3 of the north to the shores of the 
Caspian, Buxine and Mediterranean. As Pandit Nehru 
has said, at this moment people’s mind naturally turns 
back to the past, when India was one and undivided, 
when India wa? mighty and proud and glorious and 
yet she sent n it her arms but her message of peace 
and love across the Hindukush and the Pamirs to her 
neighbours and the wide world. This is why the asso¬ 
ciation of the name of Asoka with the new symbol on 
the flag of the Union of India has spontaneously 
rwiked great enthusiasm. 

But tho wheel which Pandit Nehru has described 
as the symbol of India’s ancient culture and of many 
things that India stood for, was not a creation of 
Asoka. It was an old symbol which Buddhism had 
adopted. In the Sanchi stupa the wheel is an object 
of worship as a hiorogram. It appears as a sacred sym¬ 
bol also at Bharhut, Amaravati and Karlee. caves (with 
four lions surmounting) and in other Buddhist and 
.Tairiii monuments. On the famous Prasenjit pillar 
(Bharhut) the king is represented as paying his res¬ 
pect to the wheel surmounted by an umbrella and 
adorned with garlands. The wheel is described as 
hhagavato dhama chakam and represents dharma in 
the combination of symbols known as the Tri-ratna 
symbol. The prominence given to the wheel in the 
Buddhist religion has led the Buddhists to claim the 
svmbol as their own. But, it is a sacred symbol also 
with the Jainas and Hindus and it is much more than 
that. Its history goes back thousands of years. 

The special treatment of wheel by the Buddhists 
was an innovation based on old tradition. The wheel 
and its variant the disc appear on early Indian coins. 
They were regarded as solar symbols. The sun repre¬ 
sented as a rayed disc appears on the devices of the coin 
o( Suryamitra and Bhaflumitra, dated in the 2nd century 
B.C. The wheel and its numerous variants appear °n 
the early punch-marked coins of India. On some ca*t 
copper coins of the 3rd century BO., the symbol i* a 
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large rayed disc. The din with other symbols appear 
on'numerous series of early coins from 200 B.C. to 
7th century A.C., including Gupta coins of Kanowj, 
Magadhh, Malwa and Saurastra. A wheel-shaped eake 
was used as a sun symbol in the Vedic Maharatra 
festival. According to the Satapatha Brahmana , a gold 
disc was used as a sun symbol. The wheel or diseus 
of Visnu is held to prove th e solar affinity of the god. 

To turn to much earlier ages. The wheel and the 
disc appear among the finds from prehistoric sites in 
the Indus Valley and Baluchistan. On a paste stamp 
•eal found at Mohenjo-Daro, the wheel appears in a 
pictographic legend to which sacred significance is 
attributed. It appears also as a motif on pottery. A 
large number of discs which have been described as 
solar symbols have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, in 
Western Sind and Baluchistan. Some of these elites are 
rayed with seven or ten arms. The rayed disc may 
eiearly be interpreted as a representation of the sun 
though it is difficult to know exactly what use was 
made of'the wheel and disc symbols in the Indus 
Valley in the chalcohthic age. 

The wheel features in the early Egyptian, Persian, 
Assyrian, Greek and other religions as solar symbols. 
It may be mentioned here that some scholars have 
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suggested that Aten worship in which Aten or the* 
sun was ^represented as a disc mid which was introduced' 
into Egypt by Amenhotep IV (XVIII dynasty) who 
suppressed the old worship of Amun-ra, was probably 
borrowed from India. Whether this is true or not the 
discovery of the wheel and disc symbols in the Indus 
age would prove that these symbols were' in use in 
India much earlier than elsewhere. 

Thus for over 5,000 years the wheat or disc symbol 
has been known in India as a symbol of light. It is the 
deep yearning for light and truth in adversity and i Q 
happiness, in the hour of frustration and in the hour 
of exultation that has distinguished the Indian cuKure 
which though hoary with age still pulsates with life 
and vigour. The age of Asoka was an age of expansion 
and exultation and yet read the noble edicts of the 
Great King to know of the yearning that filled his 
heart. Veiy appropriately has Pandit Nehru described 
the new symbol on the flag of the Union of India, a 
symbol of light, as the symbol of India's ancient- 
culture and all that India has stood for. 

.It may be added that swastika symbol which 
Mr. Kamath wanted to have on the flag ia as ancient 
in India ns the wheel-symbol. 


BENGAL’S FOOD DEFICIENCY AND OUR IMMEDIATE TASK 

Bt KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


Partition of Bengal is now an accomplished fact and 
in a few weeks the Congress leaders of Bengal will 
have unfettered sway, unfettered not only from the 
British but also from the influence of the Muslim com- 
munalists over the western part of the province. There 
is certainly a pang in the separation but we have got 
to content ourselves with the thought that, circum¬ 
stances beyond control have forced us to seek lor our 
own dismemberment. 

The task of reconstruction of each part of divided 
Bengal is extremely heavy and onerous. It is now 
superfluous to attempt at a guess of the shape of things 
in the Eastern part of Bengal under the rule of rank 
Muslim commuualists, and woe awaits those who 
would not submit to the Leaguers' whims. 

In the Western Bengal Province, the task of the 
Congress Ministers is heavier still. They have got to 
translate into action all the principles and theories 
which Congress stands for. Some of these, as experience 
has proved in tin administration of provinces over which 
Congress Ministers have had continued control, are 
difficult, perhaps impossible, of application. Nonethe¬ 
less, Bengal Congressmen along with their compatriots 
in other parts of the Indian Union must strive lor 
attaining the ideal. 

Corruption, nepotism, jobbery, waste, self- 
aggrandisement, eommunalism and communal prefer* 
■sent in thorough disregard of the interests of the 
common people, suppression of justice, hi a word, • 
travesty of civilised government has permeated into the 
very fabric of the ndminirtration of Bengal. The Con¬ 
crete Ministers have to undertake the Herculean task 


of not only removing all vestiges of communal misrule 
but also renovating the system in a manner that will 
be ronducive to the welfare of all people irrespective 
of caste, creed, colour, age and sex. 

The people are hungry and have not sufficient and 
nutritive food for healthy living. The few threads that 
men have, are insufficient for the purpose of protecting 
the body from the caprices of weather or meeting the 
doinands of a decent society. Few of us have e hut to 
take shelter in. Most of us have no health and disease 
is rampant. The gloom of illiteracy is enveloping the 
whole country. Recreation is a misnomer and rest lies 
in the grave or on the funeral pyre. With the stem 
reality of hunger, nakedness, disease and premature 
death around us, the responsibility of the reconstruction 
of Bengal is very grave and let us entertain the 
confident hope that our leaders will not fail us. 

The immediate task is to find food for the millions. 
Without clothing or shelter or other necessaries of 
life, man may carry on his earthly existence, for some 
time, but without food he cannot. Bengal undivided 
was deficit in rice, and with a divided stock and • 
larger number of surplus districts being included in the 
East Bengal Province, complications have multiplied. 
The Western Province has inherited a permanent 
legacy of scarcity end want. 

The total of paddy land of eleven declared Bast 
Bengal districts, vis., Noakhali, Bakhargunj, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Rajshthl, Tippers, Pabija, Faridpur. Bogfa, 
Mymensmgh and Rangpur, Is approximately 1,26,54 f®> 
acres and the total area of the rice field of the declared 
eight districts of West Bengal, *w, Jelpaittai,, Ban- 
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kura, Howrah, Birbhum, Burdwan, Midnapore, Hooghly 
and 24-Parganaa, is approximately 61,78,000 acres. It 
is expected that of the 61.85,000 acres lying in six 
districts, vie., Maldah, Khulna, Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Jeesore and Dinajpore, about one-fourth, i.e., 15,48500 
acres may come to West Bengal through the findings 
of the Boundary Commission. Finally, the figures stand 
at 1,73,00,00(7 acres for the East end SO 26.000 acres of 
paddy lands in the West Bengal Province, or 68*35 
per cent (with a population of about 55 per cent) 
goes to the East and 31*66 per cent (with a population 
of about 45 per cent) remains in West Bengal. 
While East Bengal will have a population which is a 
little larger than West Bengal, the latter province 
will include Calcutta with more than two millions 
of mouths to feed without producing a grain of 
paddy. 

Normally Bengal imports 132,000 tons of rice 
(barring unrecorded imports from Assam and Arakan) 
and 249,000 of wheat every year from outside. This 
was for the whole of Bengal and naturally the strain 
will be more felt in West Bengal than in the East. 
The new West Bengal Province with a population of 
approximately 2*5 crores will have 33*3 per cent or 
83,00,000 children, etc., requiring at least rice at 3 mds. 
per capita per year and 1,67,00,000 souls at 6 mds. of 
rice per year, i.e., roughly we will be in need of 12*51 
crore mds. of rice. Calculating at the rate of 13 mds. 
of rice per acre of land we must have land to the 
extent of 96.20.000 acres in West Bengal. Against the 
present available area of 80.26 000 acres we are deficient 
bv nearly 20 per cent for our immediate requirement. 

It is not possible within a short space of time to 
investigate chances of increasing the area, of land that 
would readily grow rice and will relieve anxiety on the 
score of deficiency of food. It is doubtful whether such 
a scheme, if ever undertaken, would materialise The 
new province of West Bengal must look to other 
sources to meet as much of the total want as possible 
so that it may not be dependent on others for very 
huge quantities which the other provinces in the Indian 
Union may find difficult to supply. 

The first attempt should be directed toward* 
improvement of agriculture. We have heard so much 
of this process always under way of execution that one 
looks upon this measure as a huge joke. What has so 
long stood in the way is the want of knowledge in 
those who would initiate policy and see through its 
execution. Further, no officer of the Government has 
ever taken it seriously and the whole Government 
viewed it with complacency. If anybody means busi¬ 
ness, especially the Hon'ble Minister for Agriculture, 
he should at once go into the root of the problem and 
come into grips with the real difficulties. 

The resources that are necessary for the purpose 
of increasing the yield of land are (i) land, (it) labour, 
(tti) livestock, (tv) farm equipment, («) seed and 
manure, (vi) water supply, and (vii) transport facilities. 
While each of the above items is necessary by itself, 
most of these are the concern of the Government as 
well as the people, more of the former, tad can be 
obtained by judicious expenditure of money. So far 
as livestock alM irrigation are concerned, it may mean 
a bit longer period of time for their improvement, but 
certainly it lies within reasonable limits. 

In my view, the greatest drawback in the whole 
scheme Is the want of aygjlability of suitable land for 
extensive agriculture. Ihtensive agriculture in Bengal 
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suffers more from lack of initiative than from anything 
else. 

Uneconomic holding is the bane of agriculture in 
Bengal, The owner-! of extensive fields reap* better 
returns for their labour than the small growers whose 
cost of production is larger than that of the owners of 
big plots of lands. It lias been the common practice 
of denouncing the zemindary system for all our ills in 
agriculture and replacement oi zemiudary by a raiyat- 
wtiri system has been dangled before tbe hungry 
millions as manna for allaying their yearning for food. 
Abolition of zeminda<y is, oi course, one of the most 
important steps towards improvement of agriculture, but 
l ow it is to be effected is the problem of problems. 
Even if one is tempted to overlook the miseries of 
many thousands of zemindars and all classes of rent- 
receivers, (because that ia the aim), and their depen¬ 
dents, the State must think of the cost it involves and 
the uncertainty it presupposes. Mr. Fazlur Rahman, 
the Revenue Minister, who epitomises all the scat of 
the Muslim League in its uninterrupted adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal for ten years, was constrained to 
accept in part the contention that barring a “few 
families that can trace their connection with tho 
original proprietors with whom settlement was made, 
by far the greater pirtion of the zemindars acquired 
their estates either in revenue sale or by private 
purchase or payment of full market price, and it will 
be a grossly expropnatary and discriminating class 
legislation if the landlords are not to be paid full 
value of their properties,” Considering the question 
from all aspects, tho Hon’ble Minister declared his 
Government’s policy of granting “a graded scale ot 
compensation.” He was of the opinion that “the State 
acquisition is not based on the ground that it may 
lead to* financial gain.” On tbe other hand, on a modest 
computation the compensation for purchasing the “net 
rent-receiving assets of 5*9 crores of rupees would be 
a capitalised sum of Rs. 118 crores.” 

Bengal as a whole has been showing during the 
last, few years enormous deficit year after year and it 
is not probable that the two divided parts separately 
would be able to show any surplus. On the findings 
of the Assets and Liabilities Commission, it is not 
unlikely that tbe West Bengal Province will be 
burdened with a liability of Rs. 30 crores or more on 
the score of retaining in possession Government 
buildings, other properties and advantages. This sup 
will act as a halter round the neck of West Bengal’s 
progress and it would be unwise to venture State 
acquisition of landed properties which would involve 
the State in an additional burden of Rs. 118 crores. 

Expropriation is neither thought of nor is it 
desirable and considering all view-points the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of the Indian Union on May 2, 
adopted Clause 19 of the Fundamental Rights Com¬ 
mittee Report to the effect that no property ehaU be 
acquired jor public v*e without paying compensation. 
Now there is no escape from the liability of a huge 
sum in case my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Kalipada 
Mukherji, the Revenue Minister, thinks of abolishing 
the Bengal Zemiudary system altogether. 

Such a step is also of doubtful value in the present 
context where lands in large plots are of immediate 
necessity. Out of 46*3 million acres of land in Bengal, 
15*2 million acres or 32-7 per cent is held by the 
proprietors and tenure holders, the rest, i.e., 31*1 
million acres or 67*3 per cent is divided amongst the 
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raiyats and under-raiyate in the proportion of 60’5 
f«r cent and 6-8 per cent or SB million acres and 31 
million acres, respectively. Most of the raiyat* and 
uader-reiyate are peasant proprietors and State 
acquisition will be unable to release any large area oi 
land from their actual possession. 

It must be a long-drawn affair and should wait for 
bettor days. The Government should proceed step by- 
step with a view to ultimately socialise all lands 
together with all properties that might reorganise the 
vital produtcive and distributive processes in the 
interest of the community. The deep attachment which 
an average Bengalee evinces in his land will retard 
the progress of improving agriculture through State 
socialism and according to high authorities “there will 
be justification for his opposition to it as it does not 
seem proper that while owners and factors of produc¬ 
tion in other fields of industry should remain un¬ 
disturbed in their ownership, he alone should be asked 
to part with his title deeds.” * 

The immediate task is abolition of uneconomic 
holding and consolidation of them into big plots with 
a view to facilitate application of improved agricul¬ 
tural methods. Such consolidation of holdings may be 
effected through legislation or through the efforts of 
the Co-operative Societies with the backing of the 
Government. It seems that Bengal is rather late in the 
field, because the Governments of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the Punjab and the United Provinces have 
each to its oredit a statute termed the Consolidation 
of Holdings Act passed by their respective Legislatures 
in 1928, 1936 and 1939. 

From the Report of the Co-operative Planning 
Committee appointed by the Government of India on 
the Recommendation of the Fourteenth Conference ol 
the Registrars of Co-operative Societies, better known 
as “Saraiya Committee," we know that 

“The evils of fragmentation of holdings seem 
to be widespread and not peculiar to India. 
Throughout the European continent, sub-division of 
land among the heirs in each generation constitutes 
one of the major obstacles to progress in farming 
technique." 

The Report further adds : 

"The experience of France, Switzerland. Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, and Denmark proves that volun¬ 
tary consolidation of holdings among peasant- 
proprietors does not secure compact and reasonably- 
• sized holdings and the remedial measure lies in 
legislation.” 

This seems to be an ideal measure for the National 
Government to adopt. It aims at ‘'introducing n method 
of fanning, without affecting any of the fundamental 
eooial institutions or customs and interfering with the 


. framework of private property” and ip bound to give 
increased production. 

. .. Under this system every owner of any interest will 
be paid from the produce of the land, while the 
workers are entitled 'to wages as well as the yield. He 
ceases to possess any specific piece of land and conse¬ 
quently he is debarred from letting-it out to tenants 
in return for rent. Mr. Tarlok Singh, an expert in 
Co-operative Joint Fanning System, has explained the 
position of proprietors of interest ip? land in the fol¬ 
lowing lines very nicely; 

“When all the land of a village passes into 
joint management, each owner will have the right 
to receive an income from the farm as a whole, 
according to the value of the contribution he has 
made.” 

The rest is the concern of the Government on 
whom ultimately rests the responsibility of preventing 
death of its subject from starvation. The State should 
be ready with a liberal supply of manure, preferably 
compost manure, and improved farm equipment. The 
Demonstration Fawns, which are maintained at huge 
costs and are absolutely useless from the point of view 
of the agriculturists of the land, should be remodelled 
immediately under the supervision of those agri¬ 
culturists who have been successful with their own 
cultivation and need j little of technical or special 
knowledge to make them conversant with the up-to- 
date methods. 

Instead of circumscribing its activities within the 
boundaries of Demonstration Farms, the Government 
should take on lease or temporarily acquire 100 bighas 
of land in a central place of each district and 10- or 
20-bigba plot in every lhana and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the improved knowledge and technique 
obtained through research of Government, officials. It 
would demonstrate that most of what the Government 
takes pride in, is suitable for laboratory experiments 
or in a small field in Demonstration Farms and is 
quite useless for the purpose of its mass application. 
The tenants, whose lands are acquired, should be paid 
in crop of the land which he had to forego, in addi¬ 
tion to any stipulated rant. He may also be induced 
to work in the field and gain practical knowledge of 
the new methods. 

Make this experiment a success by all means. In 
its wider application each plot should comprise not 
less than 500 bighas and legislation should be intro¬ 
duced immediately to give effect to the scheme. 
Proprietors of lands or any other interest will, with 
their rights safeguarded, gladly join in such an experi¬ 
ment and Bengal may well produce anything between 
10 to 15 per cent more in a year or two. 




SHASTA DAM, WORLD'S SECOND LARGEST CONCRETE DAM, GIVES 

NEW UFE TO CALIFORNIA 

Thb great Shasta dam, world’s second largest concrete drop 480 feet, almost three times the height of the 
dam, which has been under construction in California Niagara Falls. 

since 1938 is rapidly nearing completion. Erected at This huge concrete structure holds back the waters 

of the Sacramento, Pit and Mo- 
Loud rivers to a distance of 35 
miles and creates a large mountain 
lake within the Shasta national 
forest. 

The function of the dam is to 
monitor the waters of t,ho Sacra¬ 
mento river ns it flows southward 
to the San Francisco Bay. Much 
of those waters were formerly 
wasted or lost through floods. 
Now over half-million acres of 
crop lands in the southern portion 
of the Central Valley are to be 
irrigated from this controlled 
source. There us now over hhlf- 
million acre-fort of water in Shasta 
lake awaiting release for produc¬ 
tion of electric energy and irri¬ 
gation. 

The dam also regulates the 
flow of the Sacramento for pur- 
pusPR of navigation, flood control, 
salinity repulsion, and eleetric 
power production. Five main power 
i^nits have been installed in the 
hydro-electric plant, below the 
dam. Four 75,000 kilowatt geneia- 
tors of units are now in operation. 
Each is driven by 103,000 horse- 

thc headwaters of the Sacrament 0 
river in the northern section of the 
State, the dam is regarded as a. 
dominant feature of the 300 million 
dollar Central Valley Project that 
has been undertaken by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Tinited States Department of 
Interior in an attempt to solve the 
100-ycar-ofd irrigition problems 
of the valley. 

The purpose of the project i* 
the development %id use of the 
water resources of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin river valleys 
which comprise the 500-mile lohg 
valley running lengthwise through 
the renter of California. 

The dam rises 602 feet from the 
floor of the northernmost section 
of the valley directly brlow the 
snow-covered conn of the 14,000- 
foot extinct Volcano from which 
it derives its name. The dm is of 
the gravity type, its eiiWed axis 
extending 3.500 feet across the 
valley. It is 580 feet thioir at the base. Flood waters power turbine and two station service unite of 2,500 
flowing over, the spillway in the center of the dam kilowatts. Most of the power produced by these 




Shasta Dam on the Sacramento River in the northern part of 

California 
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massive generators will be distributed to industry and 
homes throughout the valley and in cities in the San 
Francisco Bay region. 

The original contract for the construction of the 
dam and the power plant was for 35 million dollars 
and was to be undertaken by a firm of twelve construe- 
tion companies. It is expected the entire cost will be 
about 87 million dollars. 



veyed across the Sacramento-San Joaquin delta, 
through the delta across the channel into the lower 
west side of tire San Joaquin area, thence into the 
delta of the Mendota canal where it is lifted and 
conveyed 105 miles along the side of San Joaquin 
valley to the Mendota pool about 500 miles south of 
the dam. 

There the other smaller dams and canals help 
preserve the rich agricultural 
land served by,-the project but 
in the main, Shasta dam and 
Friat dam farther south near 
Fresno will store water equal to 
seventy per cent of all the exist¬ 
ing reservoir capacity behind the 
600 dams in the other parts oi 
the State. . 

The Central VaUtfj$)Projeet 
contemplating equitable distri¬ 
bution of water and improved 
river navigation was first, con¬ 
ceived in 1871 but it was not 
until 1933 that state and federal 
agencies wore able to present the 
plan to the people oi California 
who received it with a farorable 
vote of assent. Two years later, 
President Roosevelt approved 
the project and the Bureau of 
Reclamation was entrusted with 
th e task of directing 1 lie huge 
undertaking. 

Wafer for lhc> fields come-* from the Central Valley Project built Steamboats navigated the 

by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation Sacramento river in 1850 dun mi 

the days of the gold ru-h regular- 

Among the problems facing the 
engineers Was the re-location of 37 
miles of mainline railroad track and 
diversion of Sacramento river through 
tunnel during the period of the 
construction. A largo double deck 
railroad and vehicular traffic bridge 
also had to be built 500 feet above 
the bed of the Pit River. 

Despite wartime shortages of men 
and materials, the work has pro¬ 
gressed with amazing speed. The 
construction began in September, 

1938. In December, 1939; the work 
on Pit River Bridge got under way. 

By March, 1942, the bridge was ready 
for train service on its double line of 
tracks. Meanwhile concrete had been 
poured steadily into forms of Hie 
dam. The first million cubic yards 
was poured by May, 1941, and the 
final six million cubic, yards of 
mixture was placed in the dum in 
December, 1943. This occurred two 
months uflcr the first power has been delivered tr the 
company ha\ ing distribution contracts. 

The prime purposes of the Central Valley Project 
arc to provide supplemental water suppK for larger courts, virtually ended river navigation by choking 



Part of a huge irrigation system in the State of California 

ly operating up-troain as far as Redbluff, a community 
150 miles from the river’s mouth. But large-scale 
lydraulie gold mining before it was restricted by 


deficiency area in tin- San Joaquin Valle' - ameliorate 
salt-water emroaclnnent in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
delta, imnrovc navigation along the Sacramento river, 
reduce floSis and generate hydro-eleetm power. 

Conserved water from the Shasta reservoir is con* 


rn er channels with silt. Early irrigation projects also 
diverted the river water rnakiug it necessary to confine 
navigation to the lower reaches of the river. . 

The Central Valley Project will operate the 
Shasta reservoir so as to maintain a minimum flow of 
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• 5,000 second-feet which will permit restoration of 
navigation above the state capital of Sacramento in n 
channel at least six feet deep. 

This will result in dependable all-year river trans¬ 
portation for boats and barges and is expected to effect, 
largo savings in "moving of commodities between the 
Sacramento" valley towns and the San Francisco Bay 
region, 
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A vineyard in California is irrigated by pumping up 
underground pipe of the Simula Dant 
Agricultural development in the se:ui-:uid cential 
valley has outstripped nature’s plan of water distri¬ 
bution. Water trsouiees became out of balance with 
the irrigable lands. Geographically, Sacramento banii 
watersheds produce two-thirds of the water but a 
greater amount of land which can be farmed with 
irrigation is found in the southern section of the isllev 
where only one-third of the water needed i-s present 
Seasonally there is a periodic drought and flood. Most 
lain occurs during winter and early spring and if no' 
controlled runs into c.coun through San Francisco Bay. 
Conditions existing prior to the establishment of (lain 
control were extremely diffieult. In southern Sail 
Joaquin Valley water extracted from the ground bv 
pumping greatly exceeded natural replenishment by 
lainfall am? stream flow. Almost 50,000 acres of higlilv 
productive land had to be abandoned because wells 
went dry or deeper pumping became too expensive. 


Also, the extremely low summer flow of the rivers 
permitted encroachment of sap water from Ban 
Francisco Bay upon the reclaimed cropland in the 
Sacranienlo-San Joaquin Delta. 

To meet nature*-, challenge the Bureau of Bo¬ 
rin nation lias directed erection of Shasta and Friat 
dams. Keswick tegulating and power dam, and a 350 
mile system of irrigation canals. 

__________ The purchase of power generated 

at Shasta and Keswick dams 
—Friat has no hydro-electric 
installations—is at uniform rate 
schedules for municipalities, irriga¬ 
tion districts and public projects. 
Power is sold at wholesale except 
where size or other service require¬ 
ments make it advantageous to 
servo customer directly. 

It is not anticipated that use. 
of the project's power for irri¬ 
gation pumping will in any way 
conflict with excess lands provi¬ 
sions ol the Federal Reclamation 
V t. Under the powers of the 
Act water may not be served 
from federal project such as 
Central Valley to land under one 
ownership of over 160 a ores. 

Throughout the construction 
period of Shasta clam and other 
phases of the Central Valley 
Project the energetic campaign 
of public information wms carried 
to hundreds if thoiuauds of people who were to 
bi'iielit diiiM-fly from the new systems of water control 
and niiwi 1 production. The campaign was carefully 
diiigmd in inform and educate the public by show¬ 
ing the intcr-iilation of the entire projeit to 
mdh idnal needs of persons hung throughout Ihe 
valley 

Radio programs and news silicic- written with 
emphasis on lm!h local and slab wide benefits to be 
expeelrd were released in all communities in the valley 
as well as majoi cil uA-- «oon as the public became 
well-informed main early sectional misunderstandings 
regarding overall value of the va-i waterways project 
wc:e overcome 

The fine spirit of co-operation and intelligent 
approval which was bound to strengthen the future 
i.peinliou of the project has been rvidencul among all 
groups.— USOWI. 
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Fresco-paintings from Lepakshi Temple 
Coloured lino-cui by M. Leon 


FRESCO PAINTINGS OF THE LEPAKSHI TEMPLE 

By SUDHANSU KUMAR RAY. 

Rural Craft Surveyor, University of Calcutta 

The freseoes on Ihe ceilings of thp Virabhadra Temple flora and faunu. They give us definite data for the 16th 
of Lepakshi (Anautapur District in Andhra, South century folk-paintings of local traditional art. In nay 
India) represent a different school of paintings to that estimation, the frescoes on the ceiling of the inner 
we see at Ajanta. The freseoes of the cave temples of shrine may be of earlier date. 14th to lota centalr\. 

The mo4 interesting features 
of these frescoes are : 

(1) All the figures have pro¬ 
truding eyes, and particularly 
the earlier figures, with elon¬ 
gated evclines drawn up to the 
ear, similar to the paintings we 
see in the later Gujarati manus¬ 
cripts, especially of the Jain 
cult. 

(2) Oceasiosally the inter¬ 
mediate figures arb drawn 
ioonographically in the style of 
Nepalese and Pala manuscripts 
illustrating deities of Tantric 
Buddhism. 

(3) Some of the painted 
decorations resemble the cave 
decorations of Ajanta, and the 
figures bear the influence of 
10th century brornso sculptures 
of the south. 

Considering these points, it can 
be assumed that the local artists 
who had an earlier experience of 
Ajanta depict mainly Buddhist mythology ( Jalaka ) classical South Indian tradition of painting bowed to 
and the life of Buddha in an art that is purely classi- the inevitable local circumstances and produced the 
cal, whereas tho Lepakshi frescoes depict popular type of folk-art which led the way to the later 
stories, mainly related to Lord Shiva. They Gujarati-Jain convention, as well as the domination 
emphasise local tradition, local costume and the local of the iconography of Tantricism of Northern India. 



Fresco from Lepakshi depicting animals in various poses 
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Head of a princess from the frescoes of Lepakshi 
Temple, copied bv the writer himself 



Fresco depicting a local ladv with protruding eyes and 
long eye-lines similar to Jain manuscript paintings 


The copper-plates recently discovered from the floor 
of the temple shbw convincing evidence on this point, 
as these copper-plates arc engraved in Nagari script 
but in the language of the locality, and thus record 
3uch’ intercourses between the North and the South. 

Another point to be considered here is that the 
three famous Telugu folk-paintings we see in the 
picture-gallery of the Madras Museum (which pro¬ 
bably came from the Cuddapah district) do not corres¬ 
pond in style or in method of execution with the 
Lepakshi frescoes, though they belong to a later period 
than these fresooes. Telugu paintings of the Museum 
do not show any Tantric or later Jain convention at 
ail. Nor do we notice in them any influence of the 
classical tradition. On the other hand, at Lepakshi we 
see an eclecticism of different traditions of painting, 
which raises many problems for the student of the 
history of Indian paintings to solve. 



Fresco depicting a Tautrio God similar to Pala 
and Nepalese manuscript drawings 

While that is the case with the frescoes, the 
architecture and the sculptures at Lepakshi are in no 
way puzzling, as they can be detected and classified 
more correctly to the different periods and schools of 
India. The temple itself had its root in the remote past, 
which is evident from some pillars and door-lintels, the 
symbols of miniature votive stupas, eschewing any 
figurative art. In this respect the earliest Lepakshi 
sculptures are allied to earlier Jain and Buddhist 
religious art. The conversion of this original Jain or 
Buddhist temple into a Saivite temple and tho 
construction and re-construction of further structures, 
have given us exquisite bas-reliefs of medieval tiraea, 
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which call be taken as the best specimens of our art. 
The dancing Shiva,' MahishvMurdini, and other 
dancing male and female deities in the inner temple 
and particularly the “Shiva-Annapurna ’ at the 
Mandapa, can be paralleled with M&habalipuram and 
the EJlora sculptures, and some of them ar R really 
superior in beauty and perfection. The huge rock-cut- 
figures like the Bull (Nandi), the Serpent-God and 
Vigneswara are unique in the whole of India in respect 
of their simplicity and dignity. 

We also see some sculptures of the Vijayanagara 
period which arc not so good as those at Hampi and 


other places of that age. But it is interesting to 
note that the sculptures of any period, old or new, of 
this temple do not correspond in style or technique 
with the fresco-paintings of the temple. Here is a 
unique example of artistic tradition of painting that 
might help us to understand more clearly the folk-art 
of South India and its contribution to Northom Indian 
paintings of a later age* 

• Tho writer u indebted to his friend Mr. fyAmgnpnl foi the iliree 
line drawings up or i ally done for thin article directly from the ceiling 
of lli<* temple. One painting in copied ami coloured by the wtiter 
himself. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 

An Artist Who Believed that Beauty is a Social Force 

By NOEL CARRINGTON 


William Mobbis (1834-1896) was a poet, painter, 
m inufacturcr, designer, printer, publisher, socialist. He 
believed that beauty is a social force which should not 
hr neglected, and as an ailist and craftsman he had 
gient influence, not only in Britain, but all over the 
world. 



William Morris (1834-1866) 

Of all the men of genius of nineteenth century 
England, few have had more profound influence than 
William Moris. Others, such as Lord Tennyson were, 
giants in their day, but Tennyson’s influ. nee hardly 
outlasted the century. The movement started by 
Morris is not expended yet, and it spread far beyond 
tiie shores of the B:dish Isles. As one might expect, 
many of Morris’s ideas were in the air, so to speak, 


before his day, the fruits of a reaction from triumphant 
commercialism, but as he seemed to personify them 
and put them to the proof of action with his own 
hands, if is small wonder that bis name is regarded 
as that of a pioneer, a founder and a prophet. 

William Morris's career has some parallels with 
that of Tolstoy, his great Russian contemporary. Both 
were born in comfortable cimuuslarices, though 
Morris was not of the nnbihtv. Belli ended a- socialists, 
and indeed as revolutionaries. Each was endowed with 
immense vitality and gusto for life, and though 
politically their careers seemed to end in failure, their 
faith found followers who carried their message 
through to millions. 

What then were the ideas of William Morris ? I 
suppose the kernel of his faith was his belief that, man 
should find joy and satisfaction in In's work. 

“Il is not" he said. “Lhat- men are ill-fed. bill that 
they have no pleasure in their work by which they 
earn their bread, and therefore look to wealth as the 
only means of pleasure." 

Plenty of his contempoiaries also bitterly de¬ 
nounced the ugliness of buildings, the tqurior of ’the 
slums, the shallow pleasures of society. Morris lmd a 
cure. 

“Stop,” he said, “making things for the sake of 
profit and to accumulate capital. Make what you know 
to he useful and believe to he beautiful.” 

To -prove his thesis, he and his bind of colla¬ 
borators, including the artist Burne-Jones, set about 
designing and making things in a style that owed 
nothing to contemporary fashions and a good deal to 
earlier periods of craftsmanship. 

It is surprising how many crafts Morris practised 
at one time or another. His insatiable energy and 
curiosity led him from one trade to another : furniture, 
weaving, wallpapers, dyeing, stained glass and finally 
book printing in his old age. And in general, he was 
successful. His business ventures were not always very 
well managed but his faith carried him through, and 
in the end Morris and Company survived him and 
continued to our day. But of course to Morris the 
propagation of the idea, the proof that beauty and 
pride in workmanship lay at any man’s hand to ' be 
rediscovered, were then more important than a, strong 
balance-sheet. And if there is added to all tjus the fact 
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that he was a prolific Writer of poetry and prose, a 
translator of Icelandic sagas and, at times, a political 
organiser, one cannot fail to realise that if he was an 
eccentric in some ways, he was no escapist. He be* 
lieved in living a full life in every sense. 

To some extent the way had been prepared for 
him by Jbhn Ruskin, a critic whose words had a pro* 


the Curwen Press or the renaissance in building and 
many domestic trades. 

There was one aspect of Morris’s creed, that has 
become a stumbling block to many today who hardly 
know what they owe to him. Seeing on all sidcB the 
shoddy .products of commerce and the evils of the 
nineteenth century industrial system, he set himselt 
out to smash idolutory of the machine. 



In his Utopian novel, News From 
Nowhere, first published m 1891), Mor¬ 
ns gave a picture of the ideal society 
as he then saw it. He put it a hundred 
years hence, well after the involution 
which, according to his forecasts, was 
to take place in 1952. The only place 
accorded to the machine in Ins ideal 
state was for making of 1 hnigs which 
were not interesting to mike by hand, 
so as to free mankind for the pleasure' 
of real creative work—but not. be it 
noted, for unoccupied leisure. The 
cnti-macliiue bias led t.lie arts and 
crafts movement which Morris founded, 
to become more than somewhat un¬ 
practical. The craft worker made for a 
well-to-do chuit h-vmg a taste lor the 
hand-made article, and as this taste 
began to permeate society, the astute 
manufacturer soon discovered methods 


I wo pages from a book printed by William Morris in his own 
printing pr<ss at Kelmscott 


for imitating the hand-made, a prac¬ 
tice which would have horrified no one 


found influence over the English middle classes and 
who was, to some extent. Morns’* own spiritual 
mentor. Morris, however, had the ability to put his 
theories into practice. Ills deigns and ware- were seen 
in shops and at exhibitions. They earn,, as an apostolic 
message to men and women who hungered for some 
means of self-expression. 

Edward Johnston in penmanship, Cobdeii Sander¬ 
son in book-binding, Giinson and Ileal in furniture and 
many others, fired with the spirit of Morris, re¬ 
discovered the almost forgotten traditions of crafts¬ 
manship. The gospel spread ubroid and found a line 
flowering in Sweden, Austria and many other lands. 
Today one can trace the descent from Morris directly 
or indirectly in most of flit 1 best. British achievements 
in the industrial arts—the new type designs of Eric 
Gill, the furniture of Gordon Russel), the printing ot 


more than Willi uu Morris. 

Twenty year.- af'er lus death a new movement 
Started which, while it accepted Morris’s basic standard 
of values, insisti d that, the machine products must be 
lume-'i,ly designed for the machine processes. From this 
can be dated the birth of modern industrial art. And 
il has been found that there is room too, for the 
ai List-craftsman working on his own. Not only is their 
work of value to themselves, but il enriches the whole 
stream of production by their individual conceptions 
of beauty. 

William Morris was a prolific writer. Not all his 
poetry is easy to read nmv. but, his essay.- are well 
worth reading again, ami they still challenge an 
answer. Moiris saw when- the unbridled competition 
for wealth was leading civiliz <t ion and no thoughtful 
man or woman can pretend that tin answer we have 
so fur given, is one that will work. 
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Dr. Miss Jyotirmoyee Sarma, M.A., Pli.D. (Chicago) : 
Passing Junior Cambiidge from St. Theirs i’s High 
School, Calcutta, she entered the University ot 
Chicago in 1937. Receiving B.A, in Sociology in August, 
1937, slip continued for M.A. in Sociology with a minor 
in Anthropolgy. The title of M.A. dissertation 
(thesis) being “The Hindu System of Caste in the 
Province of Bengal in India." Received M.A. in 1942 
and continued for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Sociology with a minor in Anthropology. The title of 
Ph.D. dissertation being “The Social Categories of 
Friendship," a comparative study of friendship 
related to the social grouping in six societies on a 
range .of simple to complex. Did field work in Chicago 
and in a small middHs western town of the U.S.A. 
and received the Ph.D. degree in June 1948. 


During the course .-lie studied with Profe-sots 
Lloyd Warner. Everett C. Hughes. Robert Redfi-ld. 
Ernest W. Burgess. William F. Ugburn, Louis Wirlli 
anil the others of the Depaitment of Sociology' and 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago. 

Hhe was on the staff as a paid employee in several 
research projects in the University from 1943 to 1915. 
Further, she was n Reader and a Teaching Assistant 
in the Department of Sociology from 1941 to March 
1947. and also taugh 1 a course in Social Anthropology 
for three months in 1945. 

Born on September 14. 1922, in a progressive 
family in Calcutta, she is the grand-daughter oi 
Kaviraj Satish Ohundra Sarma of Britain ami s 
daughter of the late Dr. Jagajyoii Sarma, M.B. oi 
Sahapur, Behala, 





THE VERSATILE HELICOPTER 


After years of research and experimentation, the heli- helicopter could transport and land personnel, equip- 
copter has now firmly established its place in the field ment and supplies for mining and other field opera- 
of aviation in the United States as an aircraft designed tions at locations inaccessible to conrentional land and 
for specialised uses. An auxiliary to the fixed-wing, air vehicles. 



The versatile helicopter is a great help to a rancher 
long-range transport it solves 

many of the problems of short ..... . ( , ,o - 


Helicopter mail delivery from 
Los Angeles, Chicago and New 
York to towns within a radius ot 
fifty miles of the three cities 
proved successful in tests con¬ 
ducted a few months ago, and 
according to a Post Office De¬ 
partment official, the te-t showed 
conclusively that the helicopter 
is an answer to the essential 
speeding up of ail mail delivery 
in metropolitan areas and ir 
highway-congested suburban dis¬ 
tricts. 

The Post Office Department 
believes that air mail will in¬ 
crease 50 per cent, over current 
levels by the end of 1947 as a 
result of its speeded program. 
Regular helicopter service in thc- 
Chieigo, New York. Los Angeles. 
Boston. Philadelphia and Detroit 
metropolitan areas is planned. 
By the end of this year, the 
helicopter service is expected to 


air travel, and its unique man¬ 
euverability enables it to per¬ 
form service difficult or impos¬ 
sible for conventional air and 
land vehicles. 

In demonstrations of its ver- 
saiity the rotary-winged craft has 
been used in the United States 
for mail and merchandise deli¬ 
veries, land and sea rescues, 
crop-dusting, covering news 
assignments, forest patrol and 
inter-urban commuting. The heli¬ 
copter is a deadly weapon in the 
war against pests which plague 
the farmer and is an effective 
means of pollinating crops. Its 
value is measured in terms of 
time saved and tasks efficiently 
performed. The helicopter’s 
ability to rise, descend vertically, 
hover in the air. fly forward, 




barkward and sidewise, and land 
on or take off from roof-tops. 


A helicopter washes insecticide spray or dust on crops and plants 


farmyards, parking lots and small clearances in 
the wood makes it easily adaptable to a Wide variety 
pf commercial, industrial, agricultural and other usetul 
purposes. 

The rotary-winged machine has demonstrated its 


be operating in all parts of the nation. 

The helicopter will ojierate on circular routes from 
central airports in the metropolitan areas, picking up 
and delivering mail to outlying communities on regular 
schedules. 


ability to navigate in areas where air spaces are narrow The helicopter is a new and effective means of 
end tit0 terrain rugged. Serving el e supply train, a protecting the vast forest of the U. S, The forest 
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naget on serial patrol could «pot fires when they are 
small, return to the station to take fire-fighter and 



A seaman is being lowered to the beach from 
a hovering helicopter 

equipment aboard and fly to the clearing nearest the 
blaze. Timber interests would find the machine > n " 
valuable to facilitate timber count and surveys. 
Helicopters are used in the modem approach to 


news coverage. Writers and cameramen find new 
vantage points when using helicopters on news and 



A helicopter is used for inspection of high-- 
tension lines by U, S. oil and electric' 
corporations 

magazine assignments. Because of the stability of the 
•■flying windmill,” the scene can be photpgraphed from 
the open door m the nose of the craft.—-US/S. 


PLANNING AND THE CITY OF CALCUTTA 

Bv Prof. P. C. CHAKRAVARTI and Prof. V. L. S. PRAKASH RAO 


According to the Census of 1941, the total population 
of India was 388,997,955 which shows an- increase of 
39-1 per cent over 1891. 87 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation of India resides in villages, the remaining 
13 per cent in towns. There are two cities with more 
than one million each, and 58 with more than one 
lakh each. That majority of this population live in 
ill-designed villages and towns, needs no special 
mention. There is a gulf of difference between the 
social requirements and the concept of life in the 
present century and the 18th and 19th centuries. 
People are keen after social and cultural amenities ot 
life, totally different from those of the past. The 
character of siting factors has changed with the chang¬ 
ing socio-economic end cultural conditions. These 
circumstances, coupled with the fact that there is an 
attempt to plan every other phase of man-environment 
complex, have led experts to think of planning ol 
towns and villages, ije., planning residential lands, 
both rural and urban. Another, even more important 
factor, necessitating planning, especially of towns, is 
the encroachment of residential land on agricultural 
land. Unfortunately in India, both the people and the 
GovernmenfrWwe more town-planning minded : in fact, 
there should be also village planning. India needs not 
only plained towns hut also planned villages. 

“Every new village and evevy extension to an 
old *village. as well as every new town, should be 
considered and plnffcad aa a unit and not as a 
ooSeotkm of tepwtriM buildings.” 


Tho objective of planning a city or a village in 
to so arrange the pftysicol plan and the lay-out, in 
which the people live and work, that it will minister 
to and promote rather than impede the .social and 
economic welfare of the community. 

H. A. Mealand, Town Planning Officer. Bath, in 
his Memorandum on the Development oj a New Town, 
has jotted down genera] principles of lay-out. Accord¬ 
ing to him, an ideal town plan should be prepared on 
broad lines without paying too much attention to the 
question of cost. 

The main features of tho plan should be : 

1. Consideration of main lines of communica¬ 
tion—these would include railways, highways and 
waterways if any. 

2. Zonal distribution of— (n) industrial con¬ 
cerns, (6) general business and commercial activities 
and (c) residential quarters. Special buildings, e.g., 
schools, places of worship and recreation, etc., 
should be well located. 

3. Allocation of parks, play-grounds and re¬ 
creational centres on a basis of 6 to 7 acres per 
mille. 

4. Acquisition of adequate land to make the 
town self-sufficient in fresh vegetables and dairy 
produce. 

5. Preservation of features of architectural, 
historical and political interest. 

The plan should, however, be elastic so that 
details may be fitted in, as occasion arises. Indepen* 
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deace of India will undoubtedly bring many change* borne by it. The town should not extend beyond the 
in our social and economic conditions. But it is difficult specified limits. 

to foresee these at the present moment. It is sure that The administration of the new town or village 
the standard of living will be increased and the cost forms an important problem. So long as the construc- 
of living wifi be cheaper. Besides, our occupations will tion is going on, a committee consisting of Regional 
bring us to a levelling of social status. There will be Planning Officer and other experts would administer 
cosmopolitan outlook. In the urban centres of Inde- by appointing officers, engineers, clerks, etc. All the 
pendent India, there will be less class distinction, officials would be on the spot to check the methods of 
There will not be the working and leisured classes execution and the general afteiveffeofs. Embellishment 
as distinct as hitherto. Various measures will be taken is a factor of importance. Architectural control should 
by the authorities to solve the problem of unemploy- be strictly exercised. On the completion, the town or 
ment. Like other countries, India may develop new the village would be under the urban district council 
methods of transport and introduce aviation on a or the Rural thana or Firka Council or any other self- 
commercial basis. With the development of machinery, governing board. Planning department should be a 

basic pool for factual data co¬ 
ordinating the work of different 
departments. It should be an in¬ 
dependent advisory and research 
agency composed of experts and 
citizen members. 

The character of rural settle¬ 
ments and the conditions deter¬ 
mining their lay-out and house 
types differ from region to region. 
If in one region, hydro graphical 
pattern exercises influence on the 
location of settlements and village 
form (e.p., Bengal), in another 
region, it may be economic, c.g., 
the availability of arable area and 
the cost of house-construction 
(e.g., East coast of India) ; in the 
third region, the degree of impor¬ 
tance is shifted to cultural lands¬ 
cape factors like transport, align¬ 
ment, nearness to urban and 
‘rurban’ centres, etc. In the same’ 
way, the character of house types 
also differs from region to region. 
The objects behind the circular 
mud-huts (East-coast plain) is 
chiefly economic and traditional. 
In Malabar coast, the scattered 
farmsteads are in response to the 
factors like land-use, land-tenure 
and plenty of land holding per 
capita. The adobe (dried mud) 
bouses and flat roofs of western 
sections of the United Provinces 
are the chief responses to climatic 
conditions. In Benpal, thatched 
cottages with high plinths are the 
en improvement in the methods of manufacturing can characteristics in areas where flopd is frequent. Whether 
be foreseen. This would curtail working hours, when the distribution of the circular houses of the Telugu 
planning for leisure will become an important factor, region, the long shaped Oriya houses and the rectangular 
This may drive the people towards the thresholds of charchafa of Bengali types have any correspondence 
universities, technical institutions, high schools, etc., with the limits of language, requires socio-geographical 
for education. and cultural research. The bee-hive settlement pattern 

The revised social and political structure will affect of alluvial plains, the linear settlement forms in the 
the planning of a new town, if proper, thought be not deltaic regions and in coastal fringes, the dispersed 
given at the outset. The most important factor to be nucleated type of uplands, and the dispersed isolated 
borne in mind by the town-planner, is that a new type of arid foot-hills and of mountainous areas, 
town cannot be built up by private enterprise unless possess their due significance. The village planner 
large sums arc available to meet financial obligations should give due consideration to the above factors, 
for such a time till the town becomes self-supporting. Villages should be planned on the basis of new social 
Government-aid is essential. The land required for a requirements and cultural standards but this does not 
town, should be purchased by the Government. The mean that the grace and distinction, of the villages Of 
cost of roads and other public services should also be tradition should be ignored. The colony .dwellings of 
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HANNING AND THE CITY OF CALCUTTA 


Kupal & Urban Residential Landscapes. 



Ll. Unplanned landscape 

Lytallpur district represent efforts to plan villages 
where a slandard-type of a colony dwelling has been 
prescribed after working out general lay-out and 
hygiene-regulations. 

The town-planner should pay particular attention 
to the urban landscape—its character, evolution and 
morphology. A town Is a growing organism, being 
shaped by internal as well as external factors. Towns 
should be planned and reconstructed in their regional 
setting. Gibson in The Reconstruction of Towns has 
studied various phases of development of Coventry 
in diffeienl centuries. While studying the unplanned 
and unhealthy way of the town, he observed its present 
state of unsuitability to modem social and cultural 
standards. Such is the case with Calcutta too. In the 
article "Geography of the City of Calcutta- up to the 
lMi Century” by Prof. P. C. Chakravarti, the gradual 
development of the city from the 17th century, has 
been traced. In the first part of the 18th century, the 
city extended from the present-day Bagh bazar in the 
north to Chowringhee in the south. The eastern 
boundary of the city coincided with the Upper and 
Lower Circular Roads. A comparative study of the 
development of the city in' this century, as shown in 
Municipal Calcutta by Prof. P. C. Chakravarti. reveals 
rapid increase in population, and buildings, and deve¬ 
lopment of t«%de and commerce. The development of 
the city took place in a haphazard way, in an un¬ 
planned and unscientific manner. The other industrial' 
and commercial agglomerations like Bombay and 
Madras, of course, with the exception of the sub¬ 
urban developments whict is also not exactly ia tune 
with the modem town-pkpaing etaggerds, suffer ifm 


L2. Planned landscape 

defects which are eften known as great, slums. Delhi is 
a typical example, bringing about a clear-cut contrast 
between (he planned and unplanned sections of the 
town. A sum of 6J crores of rupees has been allotted 
for a five-year development plan of Delhi. It will not 
affect city’s Hncient monuments and landmarks. The 
contemplated ‘Green Belt' and satellite town schemes 
stard out as models for the other growing towns in 
India. According to plan, the inner edge of the ‘Green 
Belt’ around the city will he 6 to 8 miles distant 
from the Delhi urban area. 

‘The city plan has been developed on a series 
of equilateral triangles instead of the rectangular 
grid-iron commonly favoured in modem town- 
planning—obviously affording a more direct point 
to point, communication.” 

Urban landscape planning is further illustrated by 
the canal colony towns of the Punjab, e.g., Montr 
gomery. The lay-out of the town assumes a rectangular 
block plan form. Each town has its own “client area 
with a radius of about 12 miles.” 

The cities of India should be planned and built 
for living and working in the best possible way. There 
should be provision for ample sunlight, pure air, green 
spaces, museums, art galleries, cinemas, libraries, 
colleges, hospitals, clinics, etc. There must be good 
housing. All these must be systematically balanced to 
provide an environment, wherein people can move and 
mingle freely and, develop radiant, health and cultural 
mind. In one word, the citizens should bo provided 
with a full life. 

Now, to reconstruct a town, the planners should 
first of all survey the existing features with reference 
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to physical and social conditions. A knowledge Ot and Civic Centres. There tony be a ^shopping centre 
spatial Retribution of the different land-use types in the containing retail shopping facilities. This *reafona* * 
city is essential. Problems of the city should be classi- semi-circle around Fort and Maidan area, xe® For® 
fled on the basis of priority. Then a master-plan is to may be retained but the maidan can be utilised in 
be drawn for the redistribution of population and housing some of the features of the t central area. A 
settlement. The master-plan “embodies the inter- portion of the Fort-garrison may be shifted to tne 
relationships between the different functional classes boundary line in the east. Beyond this central acne, the 
of public ' improvements, streets, parks, river-front residential sone would be formed covering an area which 
Structures and locations of residential, business, indue- is now occupied by Ward l-tO-10, M, 21, portions of 
trial areas baaed on studies of the needs through a 22, 25 and 23,1J4, 26 and 27. In this belt, housing should 
considerable period of time." be grouped in units of about 20,000 persons. In such a 

unit, there should be community 
centre comprising shops of 
different orders, schools, cinemas, 
branch library, health clinic, re¬ 
creation grounds, etc. Housing 
should be of two types. Towards 
the central zone, flat and terrace 
type housing should be preferred, 
while towards the outer ring 
houses with gardens should be 
constructed. Zone for factories 
where industries would deve¬ 
lop, should be located in aroas 
comprising Wards 30-32. 28, 29 
and 18 where communications by 
roads, rails and waterways have 
already been established. This 
factory zone should be within the 
easy reach of workers. Care must 
be taken that these factories are 
run by electricity in order to 
avoid smoke-nuisance which has 
so long been a problem especially 
in winter. This industrial zone 
would be close to other industrial 
zones of the adjoining areas. The 
growth of the city should be 
limited by preserving a rural zone 
on the boundary. This rural zone 
consists of agricultural areas 
with isolated farmsteads. The 
agricultural belt would supply 
the city with market gardens and 
1-A Unplanned villages. 2-A Planned villages. 14 2 Linear settlements. dairy products. This is the green 

3 Scattered settlement. 4 Beehive settlement. 5 Transitional settle- belt (vide, sketch, ‘Planned Cal- 

ment. 6 Nucleated settlement cutta’). For the maintenance of 

For planning the city of Calcutta whose present peace and order, there should be Police and Military 
municipal area is 41$ sq. miles, the total population, barracks and houses, well-distributed throughout the 
on the basis of a typical town, should not exceed length and breadth of the planned city. Another irapor- 
10,00,000. According to the Corporation Year Book, tant development should be made in the localisation of 
the number of houses in 1945, was 80,210. In a typical the Dock area and wharfs. The present docks may be 
town, the number of persons per square mile should considered to be sited at & convenient place in tne 
not be over 24,000 and there must not be more than south. But the wharfs in portion are to be shifted to 
one person per room. The road pattern should be in the south close to the dock area and the rest to the 
the form of spider’s web with radial and cireum- northern central side. This canal side would be close 
ferential routes. The main roads roach up to the green to the industrial zone. The present wharf-area would 
wedges along the redial roads. These green wedge# release some area, which, coupled with the Port 
should extend from periphery to the oetttral ring route. Commissioner’s land along the Eastern Bank of the 
Secondary roads should connect interior with Hughli river, may be utilised for a broad walk having 

radial roads. The central area of the present Municipal sitting arrangements, parks, recreation spaces according 
Calcutta including the present Municipal Wands 11 to to health principle*. . . 

16 add portions of 22 to 25, should be meant for •. The planning of the present Municipal Calcutta in 
essential services which cannot Jje shifted ,io suburbs, the line of a typical town, would require dcoentm* 
These include Municipal Offices. Law Courts, Polio® isation of population which would necessitate the re- 
Headquarters, Government Buildings, office buildings distributions of population and settlement. Tne popu- 
of business. Commercial Museum, Alt , Gallery, lata'an of the present city is about.40 lajthe, The exchss 
Technical Schools, Adult and Youtb Education Centres population (i.e., 30 lakhs) may be redistributed in 






PLANNING AND THE 

adjoining satellite towns which are in formation in the 
suburbs, mainly in the districts of 24-Pargan&s and 
Howrah. Again, other typical towns should be 
constructed in the Burdwan Division, which would, in 
no time, be provided with all the amenities of life on 
the completion * of the Damodur Project. All these 
satellite (Towns should maintain affinity and relation 
with the mother town. This would be possible with the 
development of communication facilities. It is hoped 
that in the suburban area, railways would soon run by 
electricity. If the network of railways be increased 
to connect the remote villages and better highways 
constructed, distance is no longer a limiting factor. 
Regarding re-distribution of population and settle¬ 
ment, Arthur E. Smailes has rightly suggested : 

“In urbanism, moreover, nodality is a geogra¬ 
phical value that is persistent and relatively 
permanent as compared with other values called 
forth by the prevalence of some particular culture 
or technology. It is true that nodality is not always 
a natural attribute but may be induced in a highly 
artificial manner. In the nature of the things, 
nodality is a function of route systems and these 
are man-made. ...” 

Decentralisation takes place even in the laissez- 
faire economy ; there may be natural centres of attrac¬ 
tion for scattering industries. In the interests of people 
ami environment, growth should be planned and 
scientifically directed. Decentralisation is necessary to 
relieve congestion and over-development, and satellite 
towns act as receiving centres. The disposition of 
housing and industrial quarters along-side or even 
detached, may be the ideal form. Planning thus takes 
into consideration conditions of location, concentra¬ 
tion of population and position in relation to neigh- 
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bouring centres so that regional development may Ije 
balanced. 

Independent India needs planned towns as well as 
villages. Rural and urban residential landscape plan¬ 
ning is one of the ways of ensuring maximum of health 
and welfare to the society. It gives no scope to repeat 
the mistakes of the past, because everything is done 
consciously in accordance with a prepaid oat 
programme, approved by a team of experts. India 
requires a central Institute of Town and Village 
Planning with branches distributed all over the 
different geographical regions. The Institute should be 
composed of Town Planning Engineers, Health Ex¬ 
perts, Regional Planners, Geographers, Architects, 
Lawyers, City Fathers, etc. A systematic rural and 
urban residential landscape suney should be launched 
with the special help of Educational and Public 
Institutions. 
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INDIA’S MOST HISTORIC RIVER 

Hie Indus and Its Valley down the Ages 

By D. B. VOHRA 


Five thousand years ago, the basin of the Indus was 
alive with a highly developed civilisation. Agriculture, 
dairy, fanning and weaving were practised and many 
handicrafts flourished. The remains found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harrapa show that the common town-man 
lived in well-built and well-planned houses and was 
well eared for. It is not known who were the originators 
of this civilisation, but unmistakable evidence lws been 
produced to show that they had dose affinities with 
the ancient Sumerians. For example, the peculiar 
pictographic handwriting on the seals discovered in 
this region had its parallel in Sumeria. 

The history of the Indus Valley in those days was 
in fact linked closely with that of the Iranian plateau 
and the Euphrates-Tigris basin. The Indus then 
separated India from the West in a very effective way 
and the' changes that befell the inhabitants of its 
valley were almost always connected with happenings 
in the region lying between the Mediterranean and 
the Indus. About 2,000 B.C., for example, the old- 
established civilizations in Babylon, Persia and the 
Indus Valley received simultaneously the impact of 
those barbaric nomads from the heart of Asia—the 
Aryans. This invasion provided yet another link 
between these civilizations, as recent finds have shown. 
The Kassites, for instance, who were the Aryan rulers 
of Babylon, adopted the local gods ; yet Shuriyash, 
their sun-god, has n distinct family resemblance with 
the Sanskrit Suriya and their god Mamttash is 
obviously akin to the Indian Marut. In Mittani (Asia 
Minor), the Aryan rulers bore names which could 
easily be mistaken for Indian, and they worshipped the 
Vedic gods, Mitra. Indra and Vanina. Most remarkable 
of all the Indian Brahmi script of those days was 
derived largely from Babylonian and Assyrian sources. 
Culturally, therefore, the Middle East was in those 
ancient, times •» fairly homogeneous region. Settling 
originally in the Upper Indus Valley, the Indian 
Aryans gradually spread southwards and eastwards. 
They were a pastoral people, cattle providing their 
main wealth. Early Vedic literature contains no 
reference to city life or to truly urban activities. 
However as time passed, towns grew up. Of these, 
Taxila and Pushklavati (the modern Peshawar) 
acquired great celebrity. The former was a University 
town and produced some splendid scholars, pre¬ 
eminent. amongst whom was the grammarian Panioi. 

Relations between Persia and North-Western India 
were very close at this period. While the Vedas were 
being written in the Punjab, a very similar religious 
literature, the Zend-Avesta, was coming into existence 
in Persia. So strong are the resemblances fshat 
according to one school of thought the Persian Aryans 
were only a branch of the Indian Aryans rind; coloitfsed 
the Indus vallpy before migrating into Persia; and 
legend has it that the Indus itself was dug, iip by, the 
Persians, who are given credit fbr^ creating the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers also! ; 

Be that as it may, a strong tredition persists that 
the semi-historic Kayanid monarch? of Persia held 
intermittent sway in Sind. A town; called MWhwjan, 


is said to have been founded by them in this country, 
and it is tempting to link this fabled ^town with the 
old name of the Indus-Mehran. One of the Kayanid 
monarchs, Kai-Behman, is believed to be the founder 
of Bahmanabad, the extensive ruibs of which can be 
seen today a few miles away from the town of Shah- 
dadpur. 

The first historic occupation of the Indus Valley 
by the Persians, however, took place in the 6th century 
B.C. in the reign of the great Darius who was already 
master of Syria and Egypt. Darius marching via 
Bulkh reached the upper Indus at a place called 
Caspapyrus which has been identified with the modern 
Jahangirabad. From here he despatched a naval ex¬ 
pedition down the Indus under Admiral Skylax, a 
Greek by birth. There is no extant memoir of this 
daring voyage; by Skylax himself but there is reason t.o 
believe that the observations made on India by 
Herodotus in the first written history of the world 
drew their inspiration and authority from Skylax. who 
was a countryman and contemporary of Herodotus. 
These observations make rather amusing reading to the 
modern reader though there is little doubt that 
Herodotus never consciously allowed himself to swerve 
from the truth. Apparently Indians have always been 
blessed with fecundity, for Herodotus says : 

"The Indians are more in number than any 
nation known to me. and they pay a greater tribute 
(to the Persian Coffers) than any other province, 
namely 360 talents of gold dust.” 

Food, clothing and shelter were, if Herodotus is 
to be believed, not much of a problem for these 
Indians of old, for, 

“Some dwell in river marshes and live on raw 
, fish which they catch from reed (palmyra ?) boats. 
Bach boat is made of one single length between 
the joints of a reed. They wear clothes of rushes, 
which they mow and cut from the river, then plait 
crosswise like a mat and put on like a brassplate . - , 
Other Indians to the east of these are nomads and 
eat raw flesh. They have intercourse openly like 
cattle and are all black-skinned like the Ethiopians. 
Their genital seed too is not white like other men’s 
but like the Ethiopians’ black I” 

Somebody’s imagination had obviously run amuck. 
Even so, it is not difficult to guess that the Ethiopian- 
like peoplp were the original inhabitants of India, the 
Dravidians or as the Aryans called them the Dasyus. 
The bulk of the population however was Aryan, though 
this did not preclude the existence of distinct and 
often mutually hostile tribes amongst them. The pro¬ 
tracted feuds between the Jats and the Meds in the 
valley of the lower Indus in the later Vedic period 
were proverbial; the Jats persistently tried to mono¬ 
polize the fertile right bank of the river by pushing 
the Meds across to the left bank. Both were very 
ancient races whose origin is lost in the dense fogs of 
antiquity. Other races had immigrated from Scythia, 
$be Daks or Minas being pre-eminent among these. 
In fact, when Darius marched into the Indus Valley, 
be found it in the possession of a Scythian tribe. 
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For two centuries alter the invasion of Darius, 
the Indus Valley remained part of the far-flung 
Persian Empire. However, Darius became involved in 
a war with Greece which continued into the leiga of 
his successor Xerxes (more properly Kshayarsha), who, 
reinforced by an Indian contingent led a vast uriny 
into Greete and laid waste all the important towns. 
But he was cheated of victory by the Greek fleet 
which cut him off from supplies. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the Persian Empire of the Haksh- 
mamayas, for a few years later Alexander ol 
Macedonia infiiek-d a crushing defeat on Darius III at 
Arbela. 

Alexander then turned eastwards upon the dis¬ 
integrating eastern provinces of the Hakshmaniyas. 
Securing the submission of Afghanistan eusily, he 
advanced towards the Indus, meeting with desperate 
resistance from hill chieftains. Alexander found two 
rival kings holding sway in the Upper Indus Valley. 
The King of Taxila, treacherous Anibhi, openly 
sided with Alexander and enabled him to cross the 
Indus at a point sixteen miles above the ' present 
Attoek, The crossing was done quietly by means of a 
bridge of boats so that the operation that should have 
been the most bitterly-contested in the entire cam¬ 
paign became the merest incident, thanks to the 
machinations of Ambhi. Ambhi’s rival, a Pumva King 
mistakenly called Porus, found himself utterly isolated 
but determined to give the invader a fight. He put 
a vast army on the field and confronted Alexander 
on the banks of the Jhelum. As always the famous 
“Macedonian phalanx’’ carried the day aud Alexander 
found himself master of the Upper Indus. In celebra¬ 
tion of the great victory, he founded the town Nikea 
on the battlefield and on the opposite bank Bukephala 
after the name of his beloved horse who was killed in 
the battle. The site of the modem Jhelum coincides 
with that of Bukephala. 

Advancing down the Indus, Alexander met with 
persistent opposition from the “Philosophers”—in 
other words the Brahmans, and Pithon, his Viceroy 
in the Lower Indus, had to deal sternly with these 
adversaries. Patala was founded at the head of the 
delta and after thorough investigation of the deltaic 
region sea was sighted. At both extremes of the delta 
ports were founded. It is obvious that the aim of 
Alexander was not merely to establish political sway 
over the Indus Valley but to exploit its commercial 
resources. How far he might have succeeded in this 
objective, had he not died so early, no one can gue.-s. 
As it*was his death disrupted the empire which his 
daring genius had brought into being and his Indim 
Governors Philip and Pithon had to make a hasty exit 
in the turmoil that followed. Alexander’s empire was 
partitioned between a number of generals and the 
Eastern provinces fell to Seleukos Nikator. The 
Seleucid overlordship of the Indus Valley, however, 
was very brief, for the great Chandragupta Maurya 
obliged Seleukos to cede this territory to him in 
exohange for a few hundred elephants. 

The rest of the Seleucid empire did not prove 
veiy stabl^either, for first Parthia and then Bactria 
detached themselves. In Bactria Euthydemos was 
acknowledged, as an independent sovereign and under 
him and his successor an eastward expansion began, 
for the. Mauryan authority was weakening. Demetrios 
penetrated as fir as- Fattalene (the Patala of Alex¬ 
ander) aad thence southward into Stnashtrs, The 


entire Indus Valley was thus subdued and Sagala, Ike 
modem Sialkot, was made the capital of this territory. 
It received the bcautilul name Euthydemia.. 

Internal divisions together with pressure from the 
Parthians and the Scythians made short work of 
Bactrian dominion and in the course of a few decades 
the Indus Valley became the scene of spectacular 
disorder with about forty Bactrian princelings com¬ 
peting for ascendancy. There was, however, one filial 
and brilliant resurrection of Bactiian ascendancy under 
Menander, who repeated the exploits of Dcinel.ios. 
Be seems to have accepted the Buddhist faith and is 
know'll to Buddhists as Milinda. 

' From the second century B.C. to tin* first century 
A.D. the Indus Valley was dominated by the Sakas 
and Pahlavas or Paitluans. Though they are usually 
treated as distinct dynasties there is little justification 
for doing so. Both weie driven south by tile pressure 
of tiie Yueh-chi tribes, occasioned in turn by expan¬ 
sive thrust of the Huns. The region between Iran and 
the Indus came to be occupied by the Sakas and was 
associated with them to such an extent that the 
Iranians referred to it as Sakastan and I he Indian as 
Sukadvipa. Advancing eastwards they eventually esta¬ 
blished two satrapies, one at Taxila and the other at 
Mathura. The Indus Valley region was however soon 
wrested from them by tut Parthians who were at this 
time becoming very powerful, establishing their sway 
over all Iran and further west. When the author of 
Periplus oj the Erythrcan Sea voyaged up the Indus 
Valley towards the end of the first century AD., he 
found Sind under the Faithians. The capital was 
Minnagar (City of the Mins or Sakas), piobably on 
the Mime site as the modern Tliatha ; Barbarikc (near 
the mouth of the river), Patala and Bekkcr were 
other important market towns. It is known that the 
territoiies of the great Parthian King Mitliridates in¬ 
cluded Sind, anti in fact, Parthian dominance in 
Sind continued till the conqueror Kanishka came on 
the scene. 

Kanishka belonged to the Kushan tribe, which 
acquiring the leadership of the Yueh-chi,s swept down¬ 
wards into the Indus Valley on the wake of the Sakas 
and Parthians, and expanding both eastwards and 
westwards created a gnat Middle East empire. The 
Sakas were expelled tioin Mathura and the Parthians 
from the Indus Valley. 

Once again, as after the influx of the Greeks, an 
Indian dynasty—the Guptas—asscifed sovereignty 
over the Indus Valley when the hold of the Kushanas 
weakened, and once again history proved that this 
region had very weak links with the rest of India and 
was prone to be influenced by the course of events 
in the West. For when the Saasanids rrsu.reetcd the 
might of Persia in the third century A.D., they did 
not find it difficult to establish some sort of authority 
over the Punjab and Sind whenever they chose to do 
so. Bahrain Gor, who is supposed to have visited India 
on a hunting expedition, actually made that expedition 
politically very profitable, securing a portion of Sind 
and the port of Deval. Much later, in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, during Khusrow Anusherwan’s reign, the Persians 
again enjoyed a brief paramountcy in _ the Indus 
Valley. However, this was a very confused period and 
little is known as to the political upheavals that led 
to the rise of the Shahi and Rao dynasties in Upper 
and Lower Sind respectively. The Shahis were pro¬ 
bably a branch of the Kushanas who had established 
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themselves in the Punjab, Acquaint ascendancy when 
the might of the Guptas declined they remained. in 
power mpre or 1 m continuously till the tenth century 
when e Brahman dynasty assumed control after a 
palace revolution. Jayapala, with whom Mahmud of 
Garni came into conflict, belonged to this Brahman 
fihahi dynasty. 

The origin of the Raos of Sind is also difficult 
to trace; though they had ties with the Rajputs of 
Marwar. Anyhow they ruled from Alor (near the 
modem Rohri), a vast territory at one period extend* 
ing right up to Kashmir and Kandahar. 

Curiously the Raos, like the Shahis, were also 
overthrown by a palace revolution. The moving 
spirits of this revolution were the Brahman Minister 
Chach and the Queen Suhandi, whose paramour he 
was. Chach was a successful administrator but his son 
and successor Dahar apparently lost control over the 
vast kingdom. A ship bound for Mecca was forced by 
a storm to seek refuge in Deval where its cargo was 
looted and some female slaves destined for the harem 
of al-Hajjaj. the Governor of Iraq, were carried away. 
The infuriated al-Hajjaj demanded restitution of the 
cargo, but Dahar, being powerless to bring the marau¬ 
ders to book, was unable to satisfy al-Hajjaj. The 
result was Bin Kasim’s invasion and conquest of Sind. 

The Arabs in Sind and the Hindu Shahis in the 
Punjab continued in power till the Ghaznavid hurri¬ 
cane swept them away. There followed for the Indus 
Valley yet another phase of turbulent politics. The 
Punjab eventually settled down to a fairly ordered 
existence under the Moghuls after being subjected for 
more than four hundred years to the military despot- 
inn of various Turkish dynasties. But Sind had a more 
chequered existence. Both the Delhi Sultans and the 
Moghuls found it neither profitable nor easy to sub¬ 


jugate; this di stan t land, with the result that it came 
under the sway of a succession of dynasties—Rajput, 
Afghan and Babich—until the British conquered it. 
The chaos of this period was heigh tens'd by two pro¬ 
nounced shifts in the bed of the lower Indus. One 
occurred during the regime of the Rajput Bumeras, 
causing the capital Alor to be left miles away from 
the river. Local tradition attributes this shift to the 
immorality of the reigning King Dills. Rao. It is said 
that a Muslim merchant Saif-ul-MeMt^accompanied by 
his beautiful daughter was voyaging down the Indus 
to Deval whence he intended to proceed to Mecca. 
Dilla Rao demanded the hand of the girl in marriage 
and meeting with refusal ordered her to be seised and 
brought to him. Nature herself was scandalised and 
saved the honour of the lady by carrying her on the 
lap of the river far beyond the reach of the dissolute 
King. 

Another shift took place in the eighteenth century 
when the main stream moved eastward near the site 
of the ancient Nirunkot and a subsidiary stream, the 
Fuleli, oame into being. The two enclosed the Ganja 
Takar hills and the site being ideal for defence, the 
reigning Kalhora ruler established his capital here and 
called it Hyderabad. Other minor shifts occurred from 
time to time each taking a heavy toll of life and 
property. This was the period when Sind earned for 
itself the title of the Unhappy Valley. 

The taming of the unruly Indus is a problem of 
great importance which is now engaging the attention 
of experts. Its shifts have been so unpredicable and 
sudden that scores of towns lie buried deep in its 
many valleys waiting to be identified by future 
archaeologists. Much light is bound to be thrown on 
the history of the Indus Valley by systematic archaeo¬ 
logical research, for this wayward river has scattered 
the debris of past civilizations far and wide, 
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A Plea for Multi-Purpose Rural Economic Research Based on Random Sample Survey 
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Defe cti ve Organisation of Statistics 

Vert limited and merely sporadic attempts have so far 
been made in our country to undertake first-hand 
study of rural eoonomic problems of India, The acts 
of omission have been particularly glaring so far m 
B engal is concerned. It has been the misfortune of 
many Indian, as also of Bengalee, scholars in the field 
of rural economic research—whether covering a pro¬ 
vince or India as a whole—to be mostly dependent on 
the scanty, halting and haphazard statistic#! material 
emanating from official sources. The organisation of 
relevant statistics has as yet remained the monopoly 
of the administrator! of the land who h^ve hq special 
equipment for a branch of enquiry tha% is every day 
becoming more and more precise and specialised. 
Bence, the published data ftp not only inadequate, but 
undependable, too. The method of compilation of the 
available data also is Stereotype^ and unplfthned, and 
the. official questionnaire, that is, the forme of official 
statistical enquiries, often are such that they practically 


exclude valuable information that is indispensable in 
the light of recent developments, or lack of develop¬ 
ments, in the agrarian economy of India. The crowning 
disadvantage for a writer on Agronomics is, however, 
the complete unreliability of the data that are collected 
and published. In most cases, as in Bengal, these are 
make-believe figures whose source‘proves to be, in the 
ultimate analysis, the illiterate village Choukidar’a 
personal prejudices and inclinations, trimmed and 
buttressed, of course, by convenient check-ups at the 
desk of the loci! officials’ conservative head clerks or 
pe-sonal assistants. 

A Chronicle of Attempts at First-hand Stout op 
Rural Economic Problems in India 
While there remains in the official quarters an 
unlimited scope for the planking and prgafcisation of 
statistics, individual Initiative dr. private, non-official 
endeavours to organise economic research frtwa * 
statistical-economic approach has remained jt long-felt 
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want. Investigations by private bodies in obedience to 
an official fiat or subsidised by, or in support of. a 
vested interest are, however, to be discouraged. In¬ 
dependence of outlook and disinterestedness must be 
the code of procedure for a research scholar. Perhaps, 
the beginning of* an attempt at. the first-hand study of 
rural problems in India was made by Colonel Rend in 
his maiden survey, in 1792-99. shout, family budgets, 
cost of agricultural farming, systems of cropping, etc., 
at Bammahal in Salem of (he present Mad'us Presi¬ 
dency. Col. Read’s investigation is an isolated expen 
ment in the field, and it was followed by a long gap 
of over a century, after which we have Major J, C 
Jack’s Survey of Faudpur district in Bengal betwi'cn 
1906 and 1910—an undoubtedly magnificent piomcr 
work, if not for anything else at least, for the magni¬ 
tude of the scale of operations involved. To Mr. Jack 
we shall return later in the following paragraphs. Ur. 
Gilbert Slater, the then Professor of Economics of the 
University of Madras, made his pupils undertake an 
economic survey of twelve villages in the Presidency 
in 1916-17. Nine of these villages were re-surveyed m 
the middle of the thirties under the guidance, of 
Professor P. J. Thomas of the same University. Mean¬ 
while. Dr. H. II. Mann, Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, conducted an economic investigation in “A 
Poona Village” in 1917, which was -upplc.menled by a 
study by the same author of the “Land and Luboui in 
a Deccan Village” in 1921. The Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry has done some useful work towards 
promoting di’Cct and primaly rural economic, investi¬ 
gation. and has In ought out a number of pamphlet* 
on a variety of subjeds, such as. Size and Distribution 
of Holdings in Jhc Punjab. Different. Systems of Farm¬ 
ing m Canal Colonics, Farm Accounts in the Punjab. 
Punjab Village Surveys, etc. A list of the account* ot 
this nature of research work pursued within the pro¬ 
vince of t.hp Puujith and in other provinces of India, 
which have berm consulted by this wiiter, need not 
be produced here. But. some of the more important 
publications based on direct field work may be named. 
For instance. I)r. Radhakamal Mukhinjee’s momi- 
menl.al work. Land Problem* of India (1933). must 
set a research worker in the allied field to s'lc n° 
thinking. Economic. Organisation of Indian Village*. 
Vols, I (1926) and II (1929), hv Mr. N. G. Rat'S-', 
has undoubtedly promoted statistical and inductive 
resp-a’ch into economic problems. Works of a minor 
nature have also been undertaken by a host of ether 
writers, which have, from time to time, been published 
in the form of pamphlets and in current periodicals ; 
and these have also been used us reference by this writer 
The Bengal Board of Economic Enqui’.v hns made 
half-hearted attempts at studying economic problems 
of Bengal districts and has published pamphlets of 
which only three pamphlets on Faridpur, Bankum. 
and Pabna are available. Soma Bengal Villages, rdited 
by Messrs. Bhattaoharya and Natesan, is altogether' a 
weak demonstration of the statistical method of first¬ 
hand rural investigation. A solid effort has. however, 
been made by the Visva-Bharati Institute of Rural 
Re-construction at Sriniketan, Bengal. The boob 
entitled Land and He Problems (1943) by Dr. Sudhir 
Sen is an attempt at a systematic study of the condi¬ 
tions of agriculture in 15 villages of Birbhum district. 
Dr. S. G. Panandikar’e The Wealth and Welfare of the 
Bengal Della is. strict}*; speaking, not a study in the 
statistical method. It appears to have been based loss 


on figures collected first-hand, than on ■ Reports qn 
Settlement and Survey Operations in the districts 
concerned, extracts from which have been freely drawn 
upon. The book throws a flood of light on some aspects 
of material conditions in those parts of the Delta that 
he chose to look into. 

Origin of tiii Author's First-hand Investigation 

These first-hand studies iu rural economics, as 
mentioned above, may appear to be quite extensive 
as suuiees for further enquiry ; but in comparison with 
wind is needed, what, has been done is indeed very 
meagre. The present, writer, before lie undertook his 
study, had been thoroughly' awaie of the difficulties of 
rural research owing to the paucity of reliable statis¬ 
tical material. When, in 1939, he was employed as a 
Lc tuier in a College at Calcutta and was called upon 
to lecture on rural economics, his first move was to 
complete a thorough perusal of the available literatim 1 
on Indian rural economics, with particular reference to 
work* of first-hand survey in the allied sphere. During 
1939-42. substantial progress was made. And, then 
came the Famine of 1943. 

In the summer of 1943, when countless famine- 
destitutes began to Irek into the city of Calcutta, the 
Anthtopology Depaitment of the Calcutta University 
a\ml cm I itself of the opportunity to conduct a Soeoi- 
logical Enquiry among the families of destitutes 
flocking to relief centres. The present writer contacted 
the Depaitment. looked closely into it* method oi 
collecting data and took out (ho questionnaire. In the 
Autumn of 1943, he launched has own scheme of field- 
work among hundlooin wearers in Madhabdi Union 
of Norsingdi in Narayang.tnj Sub-division of Dacca 
District m Bengal. The plan was mainly suggested bv 
Dr. R. G. Kakadc’s “Survey of Weaving Communities 
in Shohqmr with special reference to Padmesilis.” 
which was tiie latter’s subject of research for the 
Doctorate degree of the Bombay University, and 
completed in 1942. In course of the- writer’s investi¬ 
gation in the villages in the Madhabdi Union, he 
found the weavers steeped in the darkest economic 
distress resulting from the Famine then raging in full 
fury. Ia addition, theiefoie, to the questions on the 
normal economic conditions of the weaveis, a number 
of specific supplementary question.- relating to thr 
Famine were included in the author's questionnaire. 
The questions ielating to the Sociological Enquiry 
Scheme of the Anlhropology Department, which 
formed a part of the questionnaire adopted by the 
.present writer, were used but weie varied to suit local 
socio-economic conditions. Apart, however, from the 
investigation regaiding weavers, a thoiough enquiry 
was made concerning 112 destitute families selected at 
random from about a thousand such families daily 
visit'ing the loc.il official Gruel Kitchen at that time. 
Many useful data were obtained from a study of these 
destitute families. 

To compare the results obtained from the Famine- 
Survey in thi« area, the author had to visit, early in 
the winter of 1943, a number of villages in the districts 
of Jcssore, Nadia, 24-Pa rganas, Hooghly and Howiah. 
the selection of site being determined either by the 
case of access to the area or by the alleged severity 
of distress in consequence of the Famine in that area. 
In all, 49 villages comprising 979 families were covered. 
While the more fundamental economic data regarding 
the weavers of the Madhabdi area remained, and still 
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remain, unutilised, the statistical material relating to 
the socio-economic conditions of the destitutes and the 
general victims of the Famine in those 48 villages of 
the six districts mentioned above, was tabulated and 
put into shape as the nucleus of a thesis entitled “The 
Consequences of the Famine of 1848 in the rural areas 
of Bengal.” It was submitted to the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity in 1944, for reasons that need not be discussed 
here. 

In April, 1844, the writer was formally attached to 
(he Department of Economics, Calcutta University for 
carrying on his investigations. At this stage the 
writer’s questionnaire was enlarged so as to include 
within the scope of his later investigations appropriate 
questions on some aspects of Land Transfer and Rural 
Credit in Bengal, and many other allied economic 
topics. 

The Necessity of Comparing and Correlating 
the Present to thb Past 

The writer was, however, all the while feeling the 
necessity of correlating and comparing the results of 
his enquiries into current socio-economic problems to 
results of similar enquiries, if any, in the same area, 
whether in the recenl or in the remote past. For, he 
argued : just as we cannot build for the future unless 
we plan the present, so also, we cannot plan the 
present unless wo know the past. It was, however, 
apparent to the writer that the available literature on 
the first-hand study of Agronomics in Bengal afforded 
no clue to the unravelling of the past in such a 
comprehensive manner as contemplated by him. 

Unpublished Manuscripts of Major J. C. Jack’s 
Economic Enquiries 

At the same time, however, lib eager notice was 
attracted to the Foreword by Major J. C. Jack to his 
own book entitled The. Economic Life of a Bengal 
District (i.c., of Faridpur district) where the following 
extract appears : ‘ For these reasons the statistics 
remained buried treasure waiting to be revealed . . • 
I could not hope in so short a time to do justice to 
the figures ... If any student is sufficiently interested 
in the investigations which were made, he will find in 
Faridpur all the original papers to the extent of a 
hundred volumes and the detailed tabulations to the 
extent of a score. They are always open to examina¬ 
tion and they contain information in detail upon 
many phases of the economic life of the -district 
with which I have no time to deal.” The writer 
naturally, therefore, desired to see if this “buried 
treasure” could be “revealed.” “Treasure” indeed ! 
For, as Jack himself points out, “no similar enquiries 
have been made in India or elsewhere- over so large a 
tract of country and so large a population ...” The 
total population which was brought under Jack's 
economic review proved to be 1,861,188 included in 
348,108 separate families, which meant, practically, the 
entire population of the Faridpur district at that time 
(i.e., in 1908), the district then extending over an are* 
of 3464 Bquare miles. Major Jack's - enterprise has 
naturally received most liberal appreciation and has 
elicited its full quota of praise from almost. all writers 
of *t»y worth, on rural economy of India. Even the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1987) are 
found to have made anxious enquiries into the fate of 
the unpublished records of Mr. Jack’s Survey. And 
itaj'Land Revenue Commission; Bengal, 1940, have 


made pointed reference to some of the consolidated 
tables given in Jack’s published monograph, The 
Economic Life of a Bengal District. Dr. S. G. 
Panandikar, in his book entitled The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Bengal Delta has even administered 
a mild rebuke 1o scholars for having .failed so far to 
take up the thread where Jack left it. Jack’s manus¬ 
cript records remained in the Sark till 1987, when Mr. 
L. B. Burrow, the then Collector of Faridpur District, 
in his oral evidence to the RoyaKCommission on 
Agriculture in India, told us their whereabouts. On 
page 602 of Volume IV (Evidence) of the Report of 
the said Royal Commission, the following extract 
appears : 

“23826. There was an economic enquiry con¬ 
ducted in Faridpur district, by the late Major Jack. 
The detailed figures were never published 7—No. 

23827. Where arc those figures 7—-They are in 
my Record Room . . . 

23828. We have evidence that all the figures 
were handed over to the Collector of Faridpur in 
1912 7—That is right ; they arc reputed to be 
under seal in my Record Room.” 

Author’s Decision to Make a First-hand 
Survey of Economic Conditions of Faridpur 
Dibtrict 

Thanks to the letter of introduction given by the 
University Professor of Economics and the efforts ot 
Mr. Y. A. Choudhuri, M1.A. (now M.L.C.) of Bengil 
the present writer was permitted by the then District 
Magistrate of Faridpur to search the Collector’s 
Record Room, and was also ghen all other facilities 
of research within the district. For. in the meantime, 
the writer had decided to survey the district first-hand. 

Published Works on Faridpur District 
Consulted by the Author 
The decision was, of course, taken in the hope 
that Jack's manuscripts, if available, would give the 
present writer, the scope for a Comparative Study ot 
the same District in two different periods. But. as it 
happened later, much more material on different 
aspects of the economic life of the District was, from 
other sources, collected by this writer than was really 
necessary for a single subject of study. As for pub¬ 
lished works on the District itself, the following were 
of greater help to this writer : 

(t) Rennell’s Survey Map (1769) ; 

(«) Colonel GastrellV Geographical and Statis¬ 
tical Report of the District (1860) ; 

(tit) Sir William Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal (1876), Vol. V ; 

(iv) Imperial Gazetteer : Eastern Bengal, and 
Assam (1909) ; 

(v) Jack’s Final Report on Settlement and 
Survey Operations in Faridpur District (1904-1914); 

(tri) The Economic Life of a Bengal District 
by Jack (1916) ; 

(vii) Bengal District Gazetteers : Report on 
Faridpur by L. S. S. O’Malley (1923) ; 

(urn) The Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal 
Delta by Dr. S. O. Panandikar (1988) ; 

(ix) Written Memorandum and Oral Evidence 
of L. B. Burrow to Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India (1927) ; 

(x) Bengal District Qttsetteers, Vol. B (1900- 
1931) ; 

(xi) Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry— 
Bulletin on Faridpur (1914) ; and 

. (*w) Censuses of India, Volumes on Bengal 
(1911-1941). 
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Again, much useful, although unpublished, yet 
up-to-date, material on different aspects of the 
economic, conditions of the district was later supplied 
to the present writer from the office of the Revised 
Settlement operations in the District during 194042. 

• 

Jack’s Unpublished Records Handed Over 
to the Author 

But on arrival at Faridpur all hopes of recovery 
of Jack’s records seemed lost for a while, for the 
Record-keeper and his staff vehemently asserted that 
these had been destioyed. Several days’ efforts to 
collect together old. even retired record-keepers and 
clerks and bear.'re to elicit the information as to when, 
why and how, the said records were destroyed, produced 
the desired result, and. an old clerk literally leapt 
forward to discover from the midst, of a huge mw of 
rubbish and old papers dumped in a corner—Jack’s 
“Buried Treasure’’! On an application torwarded by 
the District Magistrate, the Divisional Commissioner 
allowed these papers to be handed over to the recent, 
writer, and, later, it was found they weighed several 
maunds. 

Period of Survey-work by the Author 

It should be noted that between February. 1944, 
and December 1945. about 22 months were spent by 
the writer in collecting the necessary statistical material 
from official and non-official sources. About 15 months 
were taken to complete the field work ; a year was 
spent amidst villagers in different parts of the district. 
But for the full co-operation of countless persons 
whose names are not mentioned here, the writer’s 
enterprise woulJ perhaps have been a failure. 

Difficulties of a Field-worker in Rural Areas 

But the difficulties of a field-worker in securing 
co-operation and confidence of strangers in diverse 
walks of life, specially in the context of the changing 
political, social and communal situation in Bengal, 
should not be overlooked or minimised. It may, 
however, be observed that difficulties are far more 
numerous in the case of a student worker than in that 
of a lecturer like the present writer. Even if we assume 
that there are between a student and a lecturer a 
similar maturity of outlook and aptitude and the 
same comprehensive grasp of the subject of enquiry, 
and similar tact and presence of mind while gathering 
necessaiy informations, etc., the veiy status of the 
latter inspires greater confidence in, and draws more 
liberal appreciation from, the persons interviewed. 
This is a fact. Particularly is this the ease with the 
officials that may be approached and also the village 
elders. It may, thereiore, be suggested that in the 
event of like enquiries in the future being made in 
this provinoe, the teacher should, as far as possible, 
personally accompany the student or student* working 
under him, straight to the field of investigation 
itself. 

For, the situation in Bengal, as it obtains today, is 
rather peculiar. Particularly, since the outbreak of the 
War .(1939-44^ .and, then of the Famine, villagers in 
Bengal have so frequently been disturbed by being 
repeatedly asked to declare their stock of food, 
quantity of land, of crops harvested, and so on ; and. 
so often have officials promised them relief in kind 
and cash and in terms ' many other good things of 
life-only to break such promises in the end—that 


they are now loath to give out facts and figures 

regarding the economic and social conditions of the 

village or of the families concerned. It may be noted 
that when a stranger enters a village, the people there 
either take him to be a friend or a foe. If he was a 
friend, why should he not stop asking questions and 
rather arrange to send some rice and doth or & 
quantity of salt and kerosene, or, again, help to restore 
the land or homestead that was lost in 1943? If, 

again, he was a foe, then, he might lie any one of the 

following : (i) a relation or a friend of the saminder 
(this is the reaction of the exploited peasantry) ; (ii) a 
recruiting agent of the military depat tment (for. then 
the war was on) ; (ttt) a propagandist on behalf of the 
“Hindu’’-Congress (such is the raetion of the biased 
followers of die Moslem League) ; (to) a spy from the 
Intelligence Branch ; (v) a secret agent of the Supply 
Department with the avowed object of seizing the 
stock of food material or the surplus crops, if any ; 
(ri) an Income-tax Officer or an Officer deputed by 
Central Excise Department, in disguise, to explore the 
possibilities of imposition of fresh taxes on tobacco, 
betclnut. etc. This visitor might as well be the 
representative of the District Magistrate who was 
forcing multipurpose co-operatives on the unwilling 
villagers at the time. If, however, the investigator was 
none among these alleged categories of foes, what, on 
earth, it would be asked, was the need for an 
“educated” person to rush to the villages ? Could not 
a book on rural economics be written from such a 
mighty city as Calcutta where books abound? Even 
if there was any real need for personal survey of 
villages, what tangible benefit was likely to emerge 
from such a survey either in favour of the surveyor 
himself or of the family to which the questions were 
put ? And many other similar odd questions. 

Procedure Followed by the Author 

And the scholar must have to give satisfetory 
answer to each and every question put (I) in meetings 
of village elders, (2) in the centres of gioup discussions 
on para or zonal basis, (3) in the sectional meetings 
of people of different occupational classes, such as 
rural croft or trade or labour or agriculture, etc., and 
(4) by every individual villager interviewed singly. 
For such was the procedure followed by the present 
writer to contact the villagers effectively. 

How to Collect Reliable Statistics 

It should be remembered that in order to extract 
any accurate and useful data from the suspicious, yet 
simple, village folk, the investigator must not only 
have infinite patience, energy and tact, but he must 
command the manner and address of a dignified 
gentleman, frank yet firm, simple yet intelligent. 
Earnestness and simplicity of personal habits, together 
with unbounded sympathy for the rural poor and for 
the particular class about which enquiries are being 
made, are the key to winning the confidence of the 
people interviewed. In fact, the attitude of the 
investigator should be one of humility and of service 
to the people or the nation. Then, again, on entering 
a village, the investigator must not rush to put 
questions or to reduce the answers immediately to 
writing. All haste is to be avoided. To mix with the 
villagers, to sit with them, to gossip with them, and 
to become one among them, are the only eure steps 
to inspire trust in them. Letters of introduction from 
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their own influential leaders, far or near, should, of 
course, be the very first step to gtt himself introduced 
to the villagers. After a preliminary familiarity has 
been established, he Bhould start stray talks on stray 
economic and social affaire regarding the village. He 
may collect people at hats (weekly or by-weekly fairs) 
or bazaars and take rare to explain ceaselessly the 
object of his visit. Then, a list of village elders and 
youths who are ready to help him and to take him 
personally fiom door to door, should be prepared. 11 
it is a case of Random Sample Survey of families, a 
list of all the families in the village is to be made 
and individual families should be chosen according to 
the method explained later on. Statements given by 
the head of a family, entered in the enquiry form, 
should be checked up later in the. midst of gn»up 
meetings of villagers, and. also by approaching ii 
possible, the reporter’s next dooi neighbours who are 
likely to know his conditions. Where the reporter 
feels shy to state facts before others, the investigator 
should question him in private or confidentially. In 
course of the interview, as soon as any doubt, about 
the utility of the enquiry is expressed or any suspicion 
about the bona fide* of the enquirer crops up afresh, he 
should at once down his pen. and must not write a 
single word, but harangue till the reporter or the 
person questioned softens down and his doubt < are 
dispelled. It will be noted that sometimes the reporter, 
illiterate and unsophisticated as he may he. tends to 
make wild guesses about facts on which figures ti'-e 
wanted. He should be gently but severely cross- 
examined by the investigator and mildly warned 
about, the apparent, absurdity of the replies given. 
Also the statement should be eonected bv evidence 
from more responsible elements present on the occa¬ 
sion. It is. still, very difficult to make a correct census 
of family assets and income and crops, etc, which are 
invariably under-stated, while, on the other hand, the 
figures of liabilities am often exaggerated. The -|-cci:tl 
advantage, howrver, of a group meeting is Ihtl the 
villagers often promptly check one another. Again, it 
so happens that in every village, or at least, in each 
paw (zone) of n village, there ate a number of village 
loaders who know every bit of facts regarding each 
of the villagers, or each family of particular zones ot 
the village. It is advisable, therefore, that every 
individual statement should, later, in tire presence of 
the giver of the statement himself, be read out and 
finally corrected by such a leader or groups of leaders. 
In the absence of written records or accounts, those 
are some of the best practical and practicable methods 
of arriving at the truth. In the case of educated middle 
class people, their accumulated written accounts 
should, wherever possible, be copied or borrowed or 
purchased ; when, of couree, no written records arc 
available, their verbal statements should be entered, 
taking care, however, to dispel their misgivings by 
omitting their names or addresses from the enquiry 
form and clearly explaining the statistical methods of 
averaging, squaring, grouping, etc., where personal 
identity is completely lost. * 

Wjftkn Trust Can bs Insmsd 
It hat been noticed by the present writer that 
when the confidence" and sympathy of the rural people 
are evoked, they take the investigator Jo be one ot 
them, lay their hearts bare, so to say. and!, place before 
him all their cards, face upwards. It has throughout 


been the good fortune of this writer to have ultimately 
secured the fullest measure of co-operation from the 
villagers ; for, he succeeded in rousing abundant good¬ 
will in the people he visited : so much so, tfi&t their 
initial suspicion and reluctance were converted into 
unbounded enthusiasm and a sense of .duty, as it were, 
to tell the writer the minutest details about their 
personal woes and sufferings as well as gains and ex¬ 
pectations. Facts suppressed at the initial stage of the 
enqui-y were often later given out Voluntarily by the 
reporter. And il often happened that when the present 
write-, late in the solitary evenings, was. perhaps, 
comparing the data in his host’s bed-room, the 
reporirr would stealthily enter the room and then 
express his regret and rectify the mistakes in his 
previous statement. Or, perhaps, when under the mid¬ 
day situ of the mellow autumn, the writer &as about 
to cross ft field, a rustic would, suddenly, burst forth 
ftom the midst of the yellow flowers of mustard plants 
to tell “our llabu” •hat he had deliberately mis¬ 
stated a fact about his recent land-transfer ; for, was 
not the Malujan-buyer staring at him all the while 
at, the g'oup meeting? 

Thus, betwien University authorities and M.LA’s; 
between District, high officials and the village poor ; 
between professors and school-children ; between Fir 
Sahibs and Maulavis and village elders ; between high 
leaders and public life and illiterate peasants in mm I 
areas; and between Relief’Co-ordination Committees 
and Gruel Kitchen volunteers, there intervened, in 
behalf of this writer, a chain of letters of introduction 
mid personal escort by people ; voluntary help to 
minimise his risks and difficulties and personal dis¬ 
comforts ; unstinted support and full eo-opeiation 
and praise in the wake of limiting suspicion, nay, 
grateful appreciation, and the wishing of all success to 
•lie author and even blessings conveyed in right Indian 
-tyle. Fhirli has been the Jot anil the luck of the 
p- 1 -senI writer. Though many faces have completely 
faded out of the picture, many arc still remembered 
by him with gratitude and thankfulness. 

Mbthoji of Raniiom Hampu-: Survey 

It will be seen that in a previous paragraph, the- 
expression "Random Sample Survey” has been intro¬ 
duced. As used in th r science of Statistics, the word 
‘'Sample” stands ns the pattern for a class. If, for 
example, in a district whieh is predominantly agri¬ 
cultural, a number of villages are chosen, where, in 
each case, the technique of agriculture is found to be 
defective, it may fairly be supposed that the agri¬ 
cultural technique of that district is backward or 
defective. If, again, in a region the income of a number 
of cultivator families, as opposed to trading or weaving 
families, for example, is, in each instance, found to be 
meagre, or, the family debt to be heavy, then, the 
conclusion that the agricultural families of that region 
are poor, or heavily indebted, seems probable and 
legitimate. Thus, as statisticians suggest, the idea of a 
sample pre-supposes a fundamental uniformity in the 
midst of diversity. This uniformity-in-diversity rction 
may be explained briefly as follows: 

The technique of cultivation, as in the former 
example, or, th^ size of the family income or of 
indebtedness of cultivators, as in the latter example-, 
may, of course, vary from plane to plaoe or from 
family to family in this imaginary “district” or 
“region.” But the villages of the ‘'disttjpt” under the 
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former example possess a .degree of commonness, too. 
relatively to villages of, say, a predominantly non- 
agriculturtd district. So, also, the cultivator families 
of the “region” under the latier example possess, as a 
whole, a kind of ‘togetherness’ among themselves but 
a sort of ‘separateness,’ too, relatively, so to say, from 
trading families,’ even within the same “region.” A 
sample, therefore, of villages in the “di-trict” would 
speak for all tlr; villages of that district, or. u sample 
of agricultural families of the the region—provided, 
of course, the villng'** are chosen from all kinds ol 
villages of the “district” or the agricultural famili<" 
are taken from all type?, of cultivators oi the 
“region^’ necarding to i proportionate representa¬ 
tion. Such a proportionate representation, if sought 
in exact number, would require a complete census and 
classification of all the villages in one ease or all the 
agricultural families in tin other. Thi* may, however, 
prove prohibits c or even unnecessary in view of the 
broid tendencies alone to be studied by the investi¬ 
gator. Representative samples may, therefore, be 
chosen. The Random method of selection .of such 
samples is suggested by statisticians as the nearest 
approach to exactness. Randomisation implies the 
elimination of the unreliability of the human factor— 
the simulation of the investigator's bias, prejudice or 
pel son ill consideialion*. This means, in practice, the 
preparation of a complete serial roll of the villages ns 
in the first example ; or, <,f cultivator families, as in 
thi' second ; and taking one ullage or one cultivator 
family, in eve r y t.wo-hundmlth. if a sample of. sav 
•5 per cent is decided upon The method is to show 
the percentage with reference to the total number. 
Obvious, v. the bigger the size of the sample, the smaller 
will the range of probable error lend to be. 

How TO Kw.ClIAMs.l-. the Rm.ionai, Pecui.iaritiks ov 
bin Areas to be Huhvkvei) 

If the investigator is to suivey the economic 
conditions of a district or of .1 bigger ana it is advis¬ 
able and more convenient to divide the whole area 
or the district into zones either on the basis of if* 
physical characteristics, such as. diy or marshy or 
riverine, etc., areas, or on the basis of economic 
characteristics, such as. jule-giowmg zones or paddy- 
growing zones, and so on. Take, for instance, the 
district of Faridpur, which was chosen by the iiulhoi 
and which is fairly big in size. If. in regaul to thi- 
district, the investigator’s purpose is 1o study 1h( 
general economic conditions of the people, he will 
have to prepare a huge serial roll of all the villages 
or of all the familie- of the district as a whole, and, 
then, embark upon hi« task of investigation after 
randomising the samples of villages or of families, as 
the case may ba. on a proportionate basis. But. as the 
writer has to point out here, the district consists ol 
three distinctly separate geographical regions, namely, 
the “dry” region in the central and norrhern pails of 
the District ; the “marshy" area in the South-West, 
and the new “alluvial” tracts in the South-East which 
is mainly a riverine area. Again, an additional 
geographical feature in the East and South-East parts 
of the. district is the chain of alluvial islands called 
chars jifflfig from the beds of swift-flowing small and 
mighty rivers changing their directions at will and 
continuously performing alluvial and diluvial opera¬ 
tions. Suppose the investigator is not aware of the 
existence of such natural regions and proceeds to 
randomise the samples of villages or of families as 


described above in this paragraph, then it is likely 
that the investigator will fait to bring into sharp relief 
the peculiar economic features of each of the natural 
regions of the district, specially if these regions arc 
uneven in respect of size and population. If ‘the dis¬ 
trict, as a whole, is the unit, then, the proportion of 
villages or fainilii s chosen will include only a meagre 
number of samples from the sparsely populated or 
small-sized regions. whil t 4 the number of samples from 
bigger areas will be quite large and may totally over¬ 
shadow or conceal the peculiar regional economic 
fe-ituroH of the smaller zones of the district. Lot us 
-oppose that ttu> r/eo'-aron consists of> only 200 
villages and that -5 per cent samples are decided upon, 
thus including only one village from this dim-area. 
Now, chars display very interesting economic and 
sociological characteristics. But these characteristics 
will fail to be adequately exhibited and may, in fact, 
be submerged in the midst of the large samples from 
the dry region, for example. If this latter region is 
supposed to comprise, say. 2.000 villages, then, in this 
imaginary example, the char villages as compared 
with ‘dry’ village* will have the chance of representa¬ 
tion in tin ratio uf one to ten which means in practice, 
that ‘dry’ village* «ill engulf the peculiarities ol char 
villiges at tin tune of final tabulation of I lie data as 
a whole. 

Method oi ‘ -that ii ieu' Random Samci.k Survey 

One of the effective sriontifie approaches to I he 
-1mly of the economic condition* of the district of 
Faridpur on a zonal basis should, theiefore, be to lay 
the investigators emphasis on the importance of the 
natural regions as *uch, and to place necessary ‘weight’ 
while randomising the samples of villages from the 
smaller areas among these natural legion*. The whole 
process mi'3'. in a sen-e. be described as the, ‘‘stratified'’ 
random sample process, the emphasis being placed on 
tlie regional or zonal a*pert of study. This means that 
the imirrigation proiceds on Ihc basis of physical 
‘stratification’ of areas within the district chosen for 
-'urvey. Another wav to follow this ‘stratified’ random 
sample process is as follows : Thi investigator may 
wish to emphasise the aspect of occupational “strati¬ 
fication,” that is. within the periphery of the district 
as a whole or better stall, of each natural region 
separately, he may prepare the roll* of families of each 
occupation severally, and then, on a suitable pro¬ 
portionate basis, randomise tin samples of families 
(family being I he unit of investigation) in each occu¬ 
pational class. It should be noticed, however, that the 
task of the preparation of mils of families from each 
occupation over a. large area might, well prove to be 
impossible, specially in Bengal, in view of the absence 
of reliable records of exact occupational classes even 
over so small an area as the village or the Union. Tt 
i* advisable, theiefore, that samples of villages within 
each natural region should, at the outset, be. random¬ 
ised ; and, then, as the selected villages are approached, 
all the families there should be listed on the occupa¬ 
tional basis, after, of course, careful enquiry has. in 
this regard, been made by the investigator him*elf, 
and, samples of families within each occupation should, 
thereupon, be randomised. But, if the sample* of 
villages chosen are rather small in number, the best 
practical method under the circumstances is not to 
piok up samples of families within these selected 
villages, but. to take a complete census, that is, to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of each of the 
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villages as a whole, that is, oI all the families in each 
village from end to end. 

Author’s Method or Selection or Sampum 
In a limited sense, the present writer combined all 
the processes or methods described above. Sample 
villages were selected On the basis of natural regions 
in the district, and samples of families within some 
of the villages in each sone were randomised on the 
occupational basis ; but, in most cases, the writer 
decided to take a complete census of all the families 
within the selected rample villages. Thus the idea oi 
randomising samples of families in the villages chosen 
was abandoned. The scope of randomisation of the 
samples of villages in each natural region was, how¬ 
ever, limited, because, as it should be confessed, the 
present writer decided to randomise the samples of 
villages from only among ninety-nine -tillages (out ol 
3338 villages in all) in the four natural regions of the 
district taken together ; because it was found that all 
of them (99) were surveyed once by Major Jack 
between 1906 and 1910 and again by the officer i° 
charge of the Revised Settlement Operations between 
1940 and 1942. Clearly, therefore, the present writer 
cannot claim to have fully and strictly followed the 
rules and procedure laid down by the Statistical 
Random-Sample method of investigation. He may. 
however, claim that his first-hand complete survey of 
about 0 5-1-0 per cent of the total number of villages 
of the district, coupled with the enormous mass ot 
statistics collected from other sources,—official, semi¬ 
official and non-official—are expected to yield approxi¬ 
mate Tcsults needed for his investigations, namely, for 
studying certain trends of economic life of the 
district. 

Author's Endeavour Marks a New Enterprise 
in Bengal 

The endeavour made by this writer is indeed 
modest, for, it does not cover the Province as a whole, 
but only a son- 1 within it. Be it, however, noted that 
it is the beginning, not. the end, of his efforts, and, 
as he e-Mins, it is a new enterprise in the sphere of 
first-hand rural research in Bengal, for, no similar 
enquiries have over been made in Bengal, by any 
alumnus of the Calcutta or any other University 
single-handed, or, by a lecturer by himself alone, over 
so large a tract of country and so large a population 
on so many aspects of rural economic life. 

Faridpur district comprises an area of 2821 square 
miles with a population of 2.888,803 as per census of 
1041. The relative strength of the different commu¬ 
nities is as follows : 

Muslim .. -• 64-8 p.c. 

Caste Hindus - - 16'2 ., 

Schedule Caste . • 18-2 „ 

Others 0-4 „ 

Sample Survey Method versus Complete 
Census Method 

As a comment on the method of enquiries adopted 
by the present writer, it may be observed/finally, that 
the sample survey method of investigation that he 
has tried to follow offers a distinct advantage even 
over Major Jack's complete census method. For, in 
the latter case, the difficulty of ensuring accuracy of 
primary enumeration can be easily imagined. As 
statisticians point out. this, indeed, is the great snag 
in a complete census. Major Jack had >to ifpead on 
“labour by many hands”, on “youbg add eager 
( p-a dnfltW of the universities,” as he admits in his- 


Foreword to The Economic . Life of a Bengal District. 
Where the dependence of the investigator on others is 
so exclusive and. where such large-scale operations as 
his, are involved, not only can the unreliability of the 
human factor be eliminated, but, it is not, also, 
possible to ascertain whether the work has been carried 
out accurately or not. And this writer will have the 
oocasion, when Jack’s manuscripts are tabulated, to 
point out that gross exaggerations, entered into the 
forms of bis enquiry, lead to much absurd conclusion. 

Utility op Regional Survey 

It is hoped by this writer that his findings would 
indicate the lines on which a regional planning should 
begin. A regional survey or study has indeed this 
peculiar practical advantage that the special features 
of a region may have a prominent f display and thus 
lead to a thorough and comprehensive grasp of the 
looal problems, and, then, these problems may be 
attacked sharply and tackled quickly and effectively. 
While the chances of inaccuracies creeping into the 
formulation of the plan itself are fewer, the prospects 
of success in carrying out the plan are greater. For 
lhe financial and administrative problems involved in 
the execution of a small-scale regional plan are 
obviously simpler. 

Aspects of the Author’s Survey and University's 
Role in Orc-anikino Multi-Purpose Socio-Economic 
Enquiries 

It was the write) s intention to make a wide and 
comprehensive survey covering almost all the important 
aspects of rural economic life of the district. Major 
Jack's unpublished data will, of course, form, by 
themselves, the subject of a separate publication. 
Secondly, the data on Land Transfer and Rural Credit 
will be utilised to prepare a- separate thesis. Thirdly, 
the numerous data on rural family Budgets will have 
to be tabulated as a distinct subject of study. Fourthly, 
figures on some aspects of Crop Planning with special 
reference to jute cultivation will be used elsewhere. 
Fifthly, the data on Agricultural Wages and Rural 
Un-employment will form the material for another 
publication. Sixthly, the date on Middle Class Family 
Budgets and Indebtedness may, by themselves, mark 
the.beginnings of a new line of Research in Bengal. 
Again, a mass of statistics has been collected which 
relate to the systems of Tenancies within the distriot; 
to the incidence of taxes on rural families, to the 
conditions of Public Health and Expectation of Life 
in rural areas, and such other topios. Full justice 
cannot, however, be done by this writer single-handed 
to all the statistics collected so far, far less to the 
pursuance of similar investigations in other areas of 
Bengal. The task is, however, very important, but it 
is too mighty for a single individual. It is hoped that 
research scholars will come forward in numbers to 
see through the task begun so modestly by this writer. 

It is hoped, further, that Universities, specially in 
Bengal where the field remains so largely unexplored, 
will extensively and liberally help scholars to organise 
multi-purpose socio-economic enquiries carried on by 
the method of cample surveys. In fact, the University, 
as distinct from an individual or any official agency, 
is the body which is more competent to carry on an 
impartial primary research into such basic subjects of 
applied economics as are mentioned here. For, on the 
one hand, the University, unlike an individual, has, at 
its disposal, resources that are more plentiful, and, on 
the other, it is, unlike an official agency, free , 
bias and the influence of passing phases of propaganda. 



THE PLIGHT OF MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN 

By H. L. MAN8UKHANI 


A cyuaint situation fan's the Sind Minorities servants 
of the Sind Pakistan Government. The Government 
resolution circulated a eouple of mouths ago ordained 
that none of its officers should be permitted to apply 
for the posts outside this province. On declaration ol 
this policy all the responsible officers were informed 
that they should refuse to forward the applications 
from the officials, both Gazetted and nou-Gazetted, 
under their control, for posts both temporary or 
permanent, outside the services of the Government 
of Sind. 

Subsequently an improvement has boon effected 
on this policy. It has been laid down that no Govern¬ 
ment servants be allowed to apply for posts under 
different administrations merely to better their pros¬ 
pects. The sole criterion in such cases should be 
whether or not the individual could be spared. 

The Pakistan prospects brightened after the 
February 20th announcement of the: British Cabinet 
and one immediate effect to this announcement in this 
sphere of services in the province of Sind was that 
from the common clerk right up to the man at the 
head ol a department a ruling mentality set in. The 
obedience and common courtesy have come to have an 
easy exit from the back-door and now no Hindu 
would even dare to enforce the code of propriety and 
efficiency where the subordinates happen to be 
Muslims. 

Side by side with the adoption of the resolution 
of Aga Baddrudin, u prominent, member of the Sind 
Muslim League and Deputy Leader of the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, fixing up the communal ration 
in the services on population basis, adds to the com¬ 
plexity of this difficult situation which the Sind 
minorities have to face. 

In the result today the Hindu community m 
particular and the non-Muslims in general, are the 
political pariahs in Sind, 

It is in this context that almost every Hindu 
servant is keen to leave the service of the Rind 
Government. He envies Central Government servant <. 
who have been given fair option of choosing for them¬ 
selves and get an opportunity of serving in the Indian 
Union. Thus while they get a fair field they also get 
the opportunity of shaking the very dust of Pakistan 
off their feet, and enjoy the citizenship of I hi' 
Indian Union. In the Pakistan Plan with its details 
of the division of assets and liabilities this is consi¬ 
dered to bo its one bright facet. 

These are. the too coercive instruments employed 
by the Government of Sind, the one limiting the 
educationally major community to only 'hat much 


share in the sendees in proportion of its population 
figures, thus in effect barring all the prospects of the 
present and future generations of earning and living 
on the public services, and the other, preventing those 
who wish to migrate both to get rid of the obligations 
of the possible Islamic theocratic Government and 
enjoy fruits of their labour. 

It is interesting to note how the Government ot 
Sind have proposed working in accordance with the 
details of the scheme to fill up 70 per cent of posts 0,1 
the Government, services by Muslims. 

A sufficient number of Sind Muslims is simply not 
available to fill up the various technical and special 
posts whereas the proper number of Sind Hindu talents 
is available in abundance. But the spacious Islamic 
principle is enunciated that the Pakistan Provinces will 
not observe the geographical boundaries as barriers 
and that all Muslims in Pakistan would enjoy the 
fruits of the new kingdom bestowed by Britain in a 
mood of its age-old imperialist generosity. 

By a circular, recently issued to all the depart¬ 
ments of the Secretariat and all the Heads of the 
Departments and offices, the Government have com¬ 
municated to them its decision to entertain applications 
of Muslims from Bihar and other provinces and also 
to take into consideration the relaxation of tlbe condi¬ 
tions as regards age and domicile. 

Again by another circular the Government have 
communicated its decision to all the department's and 
heads of offices that domicile certificates be granted 
io Bihar Muslims on declaration 

(1) that the applicant is a refugee from Bihar, 

(2) that he declares that he will reside perma¬ 
nently in Sind, and 

(3) that he bears good moral character. 

Such certified Bilmr refugees are to be considered 
for employment pari pamtu as candidates possessing 
Sind domicile. 

The necessary corollary of the enunciation of this 
Islamic principle is that the very foundation of the 
Pakistan State shall be based on religion 

All the non-Muslims thus become aliens in their 
homeland. They must, therefore, choose either to* 
serve as serfs or migrate outside the boundaries ot 
Pakistan areas. 

It. also means that we shall have no political rights 1 
and the Equation of Taxation and Representation 
tint the American War of Independence has enshrined 
in the annals of the recent course of the history ot 
mankind, has no meaning for the Mamie Government 
of the Pakistan of tomorrow. 



TAGORE’S CHITRA 

Br MAYA GUPTA 


This lyrical drama of Tagore was writ ten in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Thp original story 
of Chitrangada in the Mahabbarata has been inserted 
in the preface, but Tagore’s drama as can be well- 
imagined is not only this. The poet has taken the 
main story and has recast it into a delicate fabric of 
lyric. He has taken liberty with the theme so far as the 
complications of the dramatic plot go, The simple 
contract of marriage between the prince and the 
mountain-princess has been turned into a magic pool 
wherein their flaming passion bathes and renews it 15 
youth. The poet has done away with the classical 
simplicity of the original story in order to enhance 
the dramatic perfection. 

This is no more the story of the old days when 
romance had but little to do with life. Qut 
of a simples love-stoiy is fabricated a plot, re¬ 
vealing the greatest aspiration of the human heart.. 
The action of the dramu is confined more to the 
mental world than to the events of the outer world. 
But. curiously enough the rhythm is never lost in sheer 
nothingness of romance. An equilibrium of realism and 
idealism is maintained throughout, wherein the modern 
mans quest of life and love fiuds relief. 

One important, point prominent in Ohitra is that 
the post has not given the least, scope to his readers 
to brush aside anything as mystic, if ever mysticism 
was his. There is a bold expression of different 
emotions which read on the common day-to-day 
events of life, which the normal man feels but- can 
neither express nor define. Tagore's realism is sotaro- 
thing unprecedented iu our literature. We have not 
learnt to relish the whole of it, that is why we prefer 
to leave aside something as mystic, as too sacred to 
be subjected to intelligent scrutiny. Tagore’s idealism 
has ever sought to glorify reality as no other poets 
did before him in Bengali literature. Others before 
him, always as a rule, had humoured die connoisseurs 
either with idealism beyond human reach, or open 
display of love amotions as attributes of the super¬ 
human. The artist iu Tagore accept the reality, the 
objective is presented with such delicate but true 
colour thai the common and petty have revealed the 
beautiful in them that is apt to be overlooked by the 
untrained eye. He has relieved reality of its too 
familiar outer garment and laid it bare in its natuial 
beauty. 

Some time back it used to be insinuated that the 
drama exhibits something morbid, bul now it. i» 
generally -agreed that it is flawless so far as its form 
or poetic ethics is concerned. According to another 
class of critics, the fault lies in its central theme, ».e, 
in its main conception of life. According to this class 
of thinkers. Ohifcrangada’s love is more the love of a 
man than that of a woman. According to them, her 
love is incomplete a* she is Loo proud to forget thgt 
her beauty worshipped by Arjitna is alien <L 6 herself, 
her soul and even hpr body, end her lore is over¬ 
shadowed by her pride. 


.•As a matter of fact, this vtiry pride adds glory to 
her love. She resents her borrowed beauty not because 
she hated what she herself was denied, but because 
she had to borrow it to win her beloved, and her 
womanly pride suffers humiliation. What she resents 
in her moments of ecstasy is the alien beauty and not 
her body. There is absolutely nothing in the drama 
that, can reasonably be censored as failure on the part 
of the dramatist. He has raised nature to a pitch, and 
has brought it to a sphere wheie the limit imperceptibly 
extends to infinity by his magic perception, as if 
nature has been given a rebirth ! Its delicate grandeur 
often seems to be beyond the common grasp, and yet 
somehow it. has limbless power to touch the depth 01 
consciousness. 

If is a realist’s contribution. The poet never makes 
a distinction between spiritual joy and corporeal joy. 
the joy of thp soul and that of the sense, but it is the 
borrowed beauty that carries the whole burden of 
tragedy in the drama. He points to the mural source 
of tragedy in Clntra’s realisation of her failure to 
attract Arjuna without beauty’s garb, on which the 
tempo of the drama rises and falls. 

The poet has himself said that Hie idea Of the 
drama oouurred in his mind during a train journey 
in late spring. He saw colourful blossoms on 
the road side, and the idea of coming summer brought 
a foreboding of the end of these blossoms in h s 
mind; side by side another picture of mango groves 
was ready, which would have the fruitful season during 
the very summer. The poet had an idea that a 
beautiful woman might come to realise also that her 
tempting beauty was her rival. Beauty of a woman 
was her upper garb while her real self lay beyond her 
beauty. She might realise also that her real possession 
was within, which could offer the greatest, boon to her 
lover, which only could make life move towards per¬ 
fection. That was the outstanding revelation of 
the real self which had no ultimate fatigue, no devalu¬ 
ation through daily use. 

The idea seems to be, that the poet moves towards 
the depth of human understanding; and beauty, if any¬ 
thing, in only a canal that joins the oceans of love 
emotions. Love in literature or in actual life may 
or may not be dependent on beauty, but the poet 
in this particular drama has made a demarcation 
between the beauty of the body and the beauty of the 
soul. The question of love in its different aspects does 
not arise. 

In (lie fit -if scene the poet, introduces the heroine, 
here she has been made to relate her desire, the first 
awakening of a woman's heart. There is no conflict, of 
passion and resistance as yet. We see a woman who 
has not been tempered with the hopes and disap¬ 
pointments of life’s drama. Here the poet presents 
her in classic beauty. The woman untaught of feminine 
art tastes her defeat, she is unknown to the be¬ 
wildering play of light and shade of itfeis world. She 
knows not how to win, she folds her hands before 
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the supernatural power and with its aid tries to win 
Arjuna. Bat at the same time the pride of a woman 
is awake. “Had I but the time needed. I could win 
hie heart by slow degrees and ask no help from the 
gods” end she submits herself to the humility of 
adopting the inferior method. She appeals, “Give mo 
the power of the weak and the weapon of the unarmed 
hands.” In her first blinding passion she cries before 
the gods, 

‘Take from my young body the primal in¬ 
justice, an unattractive plainness. For a single 
day imake me superbly beautiful, even as was the 
sudden blooming of love in my heart. Give mi' 
but one brief day of perfect beauty and I will 
answer for the days that follow.” 

The borrowed garb of beauty matters little t» 
her in the beginning as she is painfully awart that 
Arjuna failed to know her true self. 

In the second scene the heroine appears in her 
life’s duplicate role. The god of love has made her 
beautiful but could not benumb her woman’s pride, 

“She beamed with « glad surprise—so, if the 
white lotus bud on opening her eyes in the morn¬ 
ing were to arch her neck and see her shadow in 
the water, would she wonder at herself the life¬ 
long day.—But a moment after, the smile passed 
from her face and a shadow of sadness crept into 
her eyes.” 

In this scene the artist slowly unwraps the seem¬ 
ing lack of recognition between Chitra and Arjuna. 
The scene is beautifully laid. Now Chitra is 
no more “the shameless woman 1 ' come to court 
Arjuna as though she were a man”, now she has come 
well equipped with ‘the power of the weak’. Here 
also the classic beauty is striking. The heroine 
chooses the surest and the simplest path to lay her 
heart open before the hero. Now she is feminine 
enough to detect the feelings of her lover, “Hermit, 
you are jealous of other men’s fame.” But as soon 
as she conquers Arjuoa her own self shrinks from 
the deceitful path. Her painful utterances, though 
they convey another sense to Aijuna, are none the 
iests plain truths about herself. 

“What have you seen in me that makes you 
false to yourself? Whom do you seek in these 
dark eyes? Not my true self, I know.” 

And again, 

“Surely ithis cannot be love, this is not man’s 
highest homage to woman. Alas, this is frail dis¬ 
guise, the ‘body* should make one blind to the 
light of the deathless spirit.” 

Hero lies the true self of Chitrangada, the woman who 
is entirely human, 

“no goddess to be worshipped nor yet that object of 
common pity to be brushed aside like moth with 
indifference.” 

Even in the bliss of complete union she cannot 
forgot the foreign beauty that aided her in her achieve¬ 
ment, and the very shiver of joy, which runs through 
her body arid her soul, is marred by the sense of a 
painful defeat 

In the third scene, we find her wavering 
under conflicting emotions. Her inherent dignity is 
writhing in agony, “What fearful flame is this with 
which thou hast : enveloped me: I bum and I bum 
whatever I tiaWh.” Ana “though a limitles life of 
glory ban bloom and spend iMtf in a morning, like 


an endless meaning in the narrow span of a song,” 
yet she remembers what she used to be, and runs away 
like a deer afraid of her own shadow thsough th 
forest* path. 

'The daughter of the mortals for whom the 
fragrant wine of heaven is stolen from the divine 
store-house ahd filled with it one earthly night to 
the brim the cup :s placed in her hand to drink,” 
She still utters a cry of anguish. Many have sung 
the grace of humanity but this creation of Tagore sur¬ 
passes even the rarest song. “Who drink it 1 " 

“This borrowed beauty, this falsehood that enwtaps 
one, will slip from me taking with it the only 
monument of that sweet union, as the petals fall 
from a over-blown flower, and the woman ashamed 
of her naked poverty will sit weeping day and 
night.” 

She curses her precious beauty which ‘companions 
her like a demon robbing her of all the prises of love.' 
She prays, “0 God 1 take back thy boon.” Can tiro 
stand before her lover bereft of her borrowed beauty? 
She prefers to reveal her true self to him, ‘a nobler 
ihing than this disguise.’ 

As the drama advances her restless spirit finds • 
repose. She adapts herself to her transient beauty, 
even her love is ennobled and she has found herself. 

“Joy turns into pain when the door by which 
it should depart is shut against it. Take it and 
keep it as long as it lasts. Let not the satiety of 
your evening claim more than the desire of your 
morning could earn—” 

Now we see a woman resigned gracefully to a 
fate she has called upon her. Through her pathetic 
notes her inner self glows on. The year of bliss is no 
more the nightmare of the day but the calm 
resignation and the preparation for the day of 
awakening. Now she is strong enough to stand the 
test. The eternal aspiring soul remains unsullied by 
the joy that could only be Received through decep¬ 
tion, and ‘bums through the vest which seems to 
hide it.’ 

As the drama advances towards completion, so 
does the love of Arjuna and Chitrangada. Arjuna 
now seeks what is beyond the beauty of the woman. 
A love that was really bora of sight is to 
reach its perfection by recognizing something deeper 
than the sight can reach. As the drama swiftly moves 
towards its inevitable consequence of recognition, the 
hero begins to reveal his own self. 

"Give me something to clasp, something that 
can last longer than pleasure, that can endure 
even through suffering. 

“When with the advent of autumn the flower¬ 
ing season is over, then comes the triumph of 
fruitage. A time will come of itself when the heat- 
cloyed bloom of the body will droop and Arjuna 
will gladly accept the abiding fruitful truth in 
thee.” 

Here lies file consolation that gratifies not the 
ego of a selfish heart but the dignity of a beautiful 
soul. The poet does not disparage the flowering 
season when comparing it with the ‘triumph of 
fruitage.’ ‘Abiding iraitful truth' is not. only love’s 
present which is nursed by Chitra for Arjuna, but. the 
woman herself. This truth is related to her whole 
personality, which is striving to reveal itself through 
every act of hem, and for which Arjuna pines. 

When the hero is made to compensate his fiwt 
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injustice towards the princess by praising Chitrangada 
in presence of her beautiful ‘counterfeit,’ “in valour 
she is man, and a woman in tenderness,” she answers, 
“that indeed is her greatest misfortune. Goulcf you 
have seen her only yesterday in the court of Lord 
Shiva’s temple by the forest path, you would have 
passed by without deigning to look at her.” This is 
a revelation of the sensitive heart of a woman and not 
that of a man, even though she is "not the woman 
who nourishes her despair in lonely silence feeding 
it with nightly tears and covering it with daily 
patient smile—a widow from her birth, ‘The flower 
of my desire will never drop into the dust before it 
has ripened to fruit’.” When Arjuna covets the real 
Chitra. we are presented with a picture which, what¬ 
ever it may be, is surely not that of a Tomboy as 
some critic has said. “What has she ever had the 
unfortunate creature ? Her very qualities are as 
prison walls, shutting her woman's heart in a bate 
cell,"—is a strong reproach to a man’s love and o Q ly 
a woman can utter it. Arjuna dreams of her as ’a 
watchful lioness protecting the litter at her dugs 
with a fierce love.’ Admiring critics of the medieval 
-romance fail to appreciate this bold oolouring of a 
woman’s picture, but this beautiful conception of 
strong womanhood will light the path of creative 
genius for the days to come. The admirers of Cleopatra 
who eulogise her in the following manner : 

“No more but e'en a woman and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest ohare,” 
for some unknown reason overlook this, “Could I hut 
exchange my youth with all its aspirations for the 
clod of earth under his feet, I should dream it a most 
precious grace.” This characteristij of the nature of the 
two best lovers iu literature is revealed, not as 
an outstanding feature of their characters but as 
remnrkable for their likeness: only Chitrangada is 
more perfect, being more human than the ‘serpent of 
the Nile.' Chitrangada is also different from the 
heroine in the Vaishnava lyrics. Her individuality 
stands prominent all through and her tove is glorified 
by her very individuality which defies sufferings and 
says : 

"Give me but one brief day of perfect beauty, 
and I will answer for the days that follow.” 

Now it is difficult to know definitely whether the 
artist has in view the espousing of the cause of 
women, but if there is any intention of doing so his 
art transcends his purpose, it does not suffer as does the 
artistry of even a first rate propagandist. And if it 
is a pure creation of art, Tagore’s art defies escapism. 
He accepts life as a whole and receives inspiration 
out of it. 

“I am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, 
nor yet the object of common pity to be brushed 
aside like a moth with indifference. If you deign 
to keep me by your side in the path of danger 
and daring, if you allow me to share the great 
duties of life, then you will know "ray true self,” 
This comes from a strong human heart and this 
strength together with a grasp of th e vital truths of 
life serves the cause effectively. 

Coming back to 4he scene where the heroine 
tries to shake herself free from; her few? strong part 
with which she was persuaded to conquer Arjuna, 
■be stanch once again in her own - 


"Arjuna, tell me true, if, now at once, by some 
magic I could shake myself free from this volup¬ 
tuous softness, this timid bloom of beauty shrink¬ 
ing from the rude and healthy touch of the wqrld, 
aim fling it from my body like borrowed clothes, 
would you be able to bear this? Would it please 
your heroio soul if the playmate of the night 
aspired to be the helpmate of the day, if the left 
arm learnt to share the burden of the proud right 
arm ?" 

She seems to him to be a goddess hidden within 
a golden image, sometimes in the enigmatic depth of 
her sad look in her playful words mocking at their 
own meaning ho gains the glimpse of a being trying 
to rend asunder the languorous grace of her body, "to 
emerge in a chaste fire of pain through the vapourous 
veils of smiles.” 

At last the hero comes in view. It. is a fact that 
all through the drama, he remains like a glass through 
which the magnificence of the heroine is manifested, 
but when the man is approaching, it is the whole man 
and not an incomplete conception of an idol. He 
is neither an intellectual bodyless being of the modern 
drama nor an embodiment of clownish vituperetio 
heroics. The hero who says, "You have dissolved my 
vow even as the moon dissolves the night’s vow of 
obscurity,” is strong enough to say, "Illusion is the 
first appearance of Truth. She advances towards her 
lover in disguise. But a time comes when she throws 
off her ornaments and veils and stands clothed in 
naked dignity. I grope that ultimate ‘you.’ that bare 
simplicity of truth,'’ Only the strongest heart can 
boldly await the dawn of bare simplicity of truth, the 
ultimate being. If Arjuna gives himself up in puisuit 
of beauty, he also can accept the naked truth un¬ 
hesitatingly. The hero acquits himself with majestic 
grace when at last the bare simplicity of truth is 
presented to him. “Beloved, my life is full" a single 
sentence justifies the man who wants to clasp some¬ 
thing that can last longer than pleasure, that can 
endure even through suffering ! Even before the year 
of bliss is over the hero says, 

“My heart is restless, fair one, like a serpent 
reviving from, his long winter sleep. Come let us 
both race on swift horses side by side like twm orbs 
of light sweeping through space. Out from this 
slumberous prison of green gloom, this dank, dense 
cover of perfumed intoxication, choking breath.’’ 
Chitrangada has sometimes been criticised as in¬ 
complete, as a lesser woman, because though beauty 
was denied to her yet she hankered for it as a means 
of achievement. Lesser woman she is not. The bor¬ 
rowed beauty could never be one with her own self. 

“Alas, this is a frail disguise, the body should 
make one blind to the light of the deathless spirit.” 
In the straggle of her life when at hut she comes 
out a conquerer, her indomitable spirit glows. A 
woman taking to deception for the fulfilment of her 
desire now ‘emerges in a chaste fire of pain,' Now that 
the struggle of honour and passion is over, she is 
completely composed. Now from the depth of her 
heart she can say, 

“Look at your worshipper with gracious eyes. 
I am not beautifully perfect as tin flowers with 
which I worshipped. I have many flaws and blem¬ 
ishes. I am a traveller in the great .world path, mv 
garments are dirty, and my feet ore bleeding with 
thorns. Where should 1 achieve this flower beauty, 
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the unsullied loveliness of a moment’s life? The 
gift that I proudly bring to you is the heart of a 
woman. Here have all pains and joys gathered, the 
hopes end fears and shames of a daughter of the 
dust. Here love springs up struggling towards im¬ 
mortal life. Herein lies an imperfection which yet 
is noble and* grand.’* 

This picture of Chitrangada is neither that of a 
‘t-omboy’ nor of a ‘freak of nature.’ She belongs to a 
type where neither the inactive idealist nor the 
sophisticated intellectuals are known. A classical type 
has been introduced anew which can stand the test 
of time and place. 

She ever remains above her borrowed beauty. ‘The 
unaccustomed dress clings about her shrinking shame,” 
she can say, “that shameless woman came to court 
you as though she were a man, You rejected her, you 
did well my lord. I am that woman, elie was my 
disguise.” The deception falls away from her glowing 
personality. The fire of her own soul burns .the 'un¬ 
sullied loveliness of a moment’s life,’ her beauty cannot 
hide her under its magic charm, which attracts Arjuna 
as fire does a moth. She is not soiled by the dust which 
slit treads on. Thoms that bleed her feet are them¬ 
selves turned into flowers with the touch of her bleed¬ 
ing feet. 


Chttmngada is a challenge to the traditional 
valuation put on a heroine. Wben compared with 
Labanya of Shemr Kavila, which the poet wrote some 
thirty yean after, the emotional touch in Chitrangada’a 
character is apparent. But the striking grace in both 
is remarkable. The similarity of (their nature flashes 
into view only at the last stage, when both stand 
detached from their action and its consequence, they 
appear enveloped in human grace, one in a superb 
revelation of her self and the other in mute elegance. 
Love in both the cases is free. The hunger and urge of 
the soul ultimately realise the truth, that nothing must 
soil this truth ; it is to be protected either with some¬ 
thing greater than illusion, or treasured in the mind— 
away from the troubles and tribulations of daily and 
hourly living. Love in Chitrangada is healthier than 
the love in Sheser Kavita, which, however, is in¬ 
evitable in the surroundings in which the artist has 
brought his me.a and women to play their respective 
parts. 

The creative genius of Tagore knows no bounds but 
Chitrangada is one of his best creations. Here we find 
perfect womanhood, with a soul free from the 
louch of timidity and yet full of grace and tenderness 
natural to a woman. 

: 0 :- 


ROLE OF A CRITIC 

Br Pnor. 80MNATH DHAR, m.a., jx.b. 


Criticism is indispensable as breathing. Curiosity and 
interest give rise to criticism. It arises when we accept 
certain things and reject others, that is to say, when 
our mind acts upon and analyses the work of others. 
Bo long as there is art, there will be criticism. Due to 
the singular make-up of the English mind, there is 
little difference between best criticism and literature. 
No sharp fine divides the two as it does in classical 
languages. Criticism is, in the main, the praise ot 
literature, as Robert Lynd would have it. By its very 
existence a work of art or literature posts criticism. 
It attracts an audience that, if moved by it, appre¬ 
ciates its excellences and other merits, and points out 
the defects and drawbacks. From among those in¬ 
terested in the work, the one who, in the words ot 
Byron, “learned to think and sternly speaks the truth,” 
is the critic. 

The professional critic, skilled in the art and 
technique of cnmciBM, is of comparatively late growth. 
He made his appearance when the reading public 
wanted him. He occupies an important position in 
society. It is interesting to throw some light on his 
role and its importance. 

The art of the critic is evinced in a thorough 
understanding of the work as well as the creator. 
Whether the critic evaluates a piece of art or literature 
or music or drama, he must know the work through 
and through and, in the process, he has to liquidate 
his own prejudice* and preconceptions. Therefore, to 
help the reader to see things as the creator does, the 
critic must needs cultivate the sympathetic under¬ 
standing that makes him discipline his conceptions 
and cranks. This has to. be emphasised, for, to quote 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya: 


“The critic* need no pardon 

For wanting hours and hours 
Within the poet's garden 

And beating down the flowers, 

Since critics very often 

Have hearts that take so long 
To lose their pride and soften 
Before the poet’s song.” 

True, the critic must overcome his ‘pride.’ 
Whether he estimates poetry or drama, painting or 
music, he must ‘seek the depths of the work” dis¬ 
passionately, through finding the creator’s urge of a 
deeper life, the sense of wonder and mystery com¬ 
mingled with the impact of life upon the creator and 
he must also endeavour to interpret and analyse the 
individuality that pervades the work. In doing so it is 
incumbent upon the critic to be dispassionate and at 
the same time he has to display, what T. S. Eliot calls, 
“a highly developed sense of fact,” for that provides 
the broad-basis of criticism that simultaneously informs 
and interests the reader. It should have something of 
the nature of a “liter ary recreation," to borrow the 
title of Edward Cook's delightful critics! series about 
books and authors. That obtains when the critic gives 
us a lucid exposition of that side of art which is sheer 
play of the irrepressible and expansive spirit of man. 

The author, painter, producer and eveiy other 
creator is, at a stage of creation, a critic himself when 
he selects, constructs and synthesises the broken 
threads of his imaginative material. Furthermore, 6 
trained author can be an excellent critic of his own 
work, after he has accomplished it and detached him¬ 
self from it. Contrariwise, the critic is and should be » 
creator himself to a great extent, for, in the significant 
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words of Ben Jonson, "To judge of poet* is the 
faculty of poeta.” Then alone he can catch the very 
spirit of the work of art end evaluate it from the 
artist’s point of view, as nearly as consistently possible. 
Of course, he is not as free as the creative artist in 
the manipulation of his material. But whether the 
critic is the quiet appreciator, the sympathetic inter¬ 
preter, the restless explorer, the laborious definer, the 
literary propagandist, the constructive historian or the 
skilled aesthete he should never be far too distant 
from the point of view of the artist. Then he is best 
in a position to compare the actual achievement of 
the poet, the dramatist, the painter, the sculptor, the 
musician, the dancer, the actor and so on and so forth, 
with the ideal achievement that he has in view. 

The ideal should be fairly understandable by the 
critic’s readers and must be put forth not in pontifical 
highbrow utterances but in the clear and terse lan¬ 
guage of, say, Addison, Hazlitt, Shaw, Chesterton, Sir 
Edmund Gosse, etc. The ideal critic is the artist who 
exercises a high faculty of criticism upon his own work, 
because here, for once, criticism is one with the object. 
Such a happy blend, rare though it is, of creative and 
critical faculties the world witnessed in Baudelaire and 
in Swinburne, though in a much lea degree in the 
latter. The implication, however, is not that the great 
artist is the great critic, necessarily. 

Criticism being a human activity, even th e best 
critic's endeavours are bound to fall short of the ideal 
of perfect criticism. And then so much of criticism is, 
what wc may call, temperamental. The three dis¬ 
positions, creative, scientific and poetical, afford us 
three different kinds of criticisms and critics inasmuch 
as the critic evaluates a work of art through his own 
disposition. Much of the critic’s work is determined by 
his circumstances, the prevailing cant and the social 
milieu which he cannot escape. In a very restricted 
sense, therefore Ire is the arbiter of taste. 

It is the privileged function of a critic to establish 
the “Biography - ’ of the work of art—its genesis, its 
effect on and reception by the audience at the time 
of its appearance and the factors that led to its popu¬ 
larity and otherwise, its lasting value, that is to say,' 
its importance outside the time when it was created. 
As Lucretius saw the works of nature, the critic wishes 
to “see everything in its causes.” Most critics estimate 
writings as products of individual characters of the 
writere. In doing so, the critic may not quite emulate 
Saint Beauve’s laborious and long-drawn method of 
tracking the man in the creator though much is to 
be learnt from the biographical approach. The opposite 
view is held by T. S. Eliot, who supports the purely 
intellectual or classical element hi the critic’s art. 

What should the critic then concentrate on ? 
Matthew Arnold provides the admonishing answer ’• 
"A true critic ought to dwell upon Excellences than 
Imperfections, to discover the Concrete Beauties of 
a ’Writer.** Arnold postulates the critic to be dis¬ 
interested and yet not indifferent at the same time. 
Endowed with sympathetic understanding and intellec¬ 
tual honesty, the good eritie mil also j attempt to be 
just and fair, even when his instinct impels him to be 
otherwise. T. S. Eliot, himself poet as Well n eritie, 
observers, rightly, “The critic must' not coerce and he 
must not make judgments of worse or better. He 
must simply elucidate ;' the reader will form the 
correct judgment for himself.” According to him, the 
pirtie must not bp swayed by his own emotions—much 


the same dictum that the has for the poet. Thus it is 
that he, a highbrow classicist, is poles asunder from 
Middleton Murry, whose criticism vibrates with 
emotional sensibility. Eliot thinks Coleridge to be the 
greatest critic but finds fault with his critiques when 
he is carried away by his personal feelings. 

To the modem critic emotional equilibrium is 
possible only when he is not too much swayed by, 
say, the Economic Man of Karl Marx on the one 
side or the Sex Motivation of Fraud tin the other. Or, 
as Basil Worsfold would have it, “The critic must dis¬ 
tinguish between the rules which are partial and the 
principles which aro permanent." When this is success¬ 
fully accomplished the critic becomes not only 
enlightened but also attains a lasting reputation. We 
admire Mona Lisa and we will always love this great 
painting by Leonardo de Vinci, but we will also 
continue to appreciate Walter Pater’s inimitable 
criticism of it. In the very best and apt language 
Pater estimates the work at the touchstone of lasting 
principles of art and himself produces a permanent 
contribution to art criticism. 

Study of such great critics is helpful to the critic. 
Prof. Saintsbury, Arnold, R. A. Scott James, Percy 
Lubbock will teach him principles of literary criticism 
The accepted authorities on dramatic criticism are 
Hazlitt, Shaw, Montagu, etc. Much can be learnt from 
a study of A. E. Housman, T. 8. Eliot, Lascellas 
Abercrombie, Henry James, Lytton Strachey. Middle- 
ton Murry, etc. It is instructive to read Dr. James H. 
Cousins advocating international cultural unity and his 
researches on Asiatic cultures. There is much to be 
leamt from the interesting blend of gossip and criticism 
as practised by Sir Edmuch Gosse, Arnold Bennett, or 
Robert Lynd, whose broad humanity lends a peculiar 
charm to their writings. Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, as 
they are re-stated by modem writers, give the critic 
a fair idea of the classical tendencies in criticism. 

But the critic, like the creator, should not have 
too many models, lest he lose his individuality. Neither 
the biographical approach of Lytton Strachey, nor the 
moral ‘humanism* of Murry, nor T. 8. Eliot’s highbrow 
‘seriousness,’ nor the scientific approach of Percy Lub¬ 
bock, nor the philosophic vein of Prof. Santayana, 
provide the faultless model to the critio of the present 
day. In the words of Mr. Eliot, he has to “bring the 
forces of the past to bear upon the solutions of present 
problems of art.” This is no easy task and the few 
who succeed in this, deservedly, rise above their pro¬ 
fessional rut, and are accepted as the great ones who 
set and establish traditions and, simultaneously, check 
the modem tendencies to heedless expansivene®, 
artistic aimlessness and crude emotionalism in 
literature and art. Still, we must conclude that a fair 
modicum of study of great critics is necessary. Such 
study, to be progressively beneficial, should be conti¬ 
nuous and developing. Should the critic read books 
only ? Murry provides the sensible answer when he 
says that the critic must not only possess knowledge 
of books and facts but also of the mind and soul- 

The critic shoulders heavy responsibilities as the 
guardian 6f present-day culture and the harbinger of 
a better age wherein cultural activities are fostered 
and encouraged not drily as ends in themselves but 
as essential factors that bring closer the nation* of the 
world; Film industry having become one erf the premier 
and progressive industries of toe Votjd. toe duties of. 
a film Critic have correspondingly inise«9ed, 4 T!be'$m 
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critic should sot eater to the advertising needs oi the 
producer, as, is observable in many Indian film 
magasinee and other journals. Rather he should point 
the way to better social conditions that will give the 
fillip to films of a better standard. Let truth be his 
yatd-«tick as it also should be that of the dramatic 
and art critics. The critic of the periodical press, in 
general, should not please the well-known writers or 
film producers or painters, simply to flatter them, and 
run down the second-rate ones. 

In whatever sphere of art the critic works, bis 
appraisal should be concrete, and never artificial. In 
short, he should never lose contact with life. His 
criticism must have a positive aim. It should never be 
mere fault-finding, picking holes, slandering or putting 
to ridicule, for instance, in the maimer of Dr. Johnson 
in his Lives of the Poets. The critic's predisposition 
may play its part, a minor part. It will act, in so far 
as criticism is also a creative activity. But it should 
triumph over personal bias, prejudice and irrelevance 
and become interpretative and appreciative. If he 
manifests contact of a sensative, well-informed mind 
with a living though imaginative thing, whose very 
depths he fathoms and lays bare, his critical writing 
will stimulate and educate people’s interest in art and 
art movements and, incidentally, provide the neces¬ 
sary incentive to artistic impulse. His aim is to give 

the reading public a general and lucid estimate of 
the work of art. He instructs, entertains, reassesses the 
old and educates the public taste, to a great extent. 
Therefore, he should not be rhetorical or insular, say, 
in the typical English way, as manifested more in the 
last century than in the present, when criticism all 
over the world is changing by the impact of the 
world forces and trends. His business is to dilate upon 
the worthwhileness of the work before him. 

Is the critic as important in this centuiy as ho 
was in the last ? In the early nineteenth century, a 
critical article in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
and other such periodicals was considered very im¬ 
portant. It was seriously debated after the death of 
Keats whether a few harsh critical articles had 
hastened his untimely end. In the present day nobody 
thinks that the pedant can point the way to Parnassus, 


nor are reviews in periodical press so epoch-making, 
According to T. S. Eliot, the present age has been 
rather uncritical, for the commonest critic^ is the 
reviewer, t.e., "the hurried amateur wageslavo." But 
many do rise above that level, and our words are 
addressed to those who do not sell their soul at the 
altar of Mammon. 

Through encouraging the production of first class 
literature, music, films, sculpture, theatre, etc., it is the 
critic’s business to usher a new and better era of art 
and culture. Tempering his judgment by sweet and 
miserable softiety. the critic may not praise arid 
eulogise what is individual and original merely because 
it i3 so, nor should he lash with fury at a bold experi¬ 
menter like James Joyce or a conscientious artist like 
George Moore. Having found that essential indivi¬ 
duality which gives its distinctive character to the 
work of art, he may then, as we have discussed already, 
analyse its form, treatment and subject, in the context 
of social and other conditions of the artist’s timp and 
the future. As in the U. S. S. R. he must go down to 
the people, determine their needs and, accordingly, 
give the stimulus. 

Also, the critic will continue to educate tho 
reader, the spectator and the amateur alike. All this 
is possible in a society where the critic’s expression 
of opinion is unhampered and quite free. Over and 
above educating the general public as to how to 
appreciate nnd admire products of art, the critic will, 
more intensively than before, perform his supreme 
function in informing the creative aitist wher P he lag* 
and how ho will best improve. 

Ours is an age of transition. In the so-railed 
atomic age, that was so dramatically and catastro¬ 
phically heralded at Hiroshima, cultural and artistic 
activities will alone net the saviour, if mankind i* to 
he saved from destiuelive tendencies of man. The 
inarch to progvoss will, therefore, be guided by the 
critic. In his simple and sage way, Radhakrishnan 
says. “The spirit of man can change the dirfetion of 
the march.” Surely, tho critic can fulfil and justify 
his great role as the herald of a better age, if he pro¬ 
perly and progressively performs his function. 


. 0 : 


PUZZLES OF HISTORY 

By Prof. SUDHANSUBIMAL MOOKERJI, m.a. 


Rabindranath has labelled history as a “Vendor of 
lies” {Mithyamayee ). To Carlyle history is but distilled 
rumour. It is said that when Napoleon required a 
volume of history, ho would cry out, "Bring me m y 
liar.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh during his incarceration in the 
Tower of London one day beard an uproar outside. 
He sent one of his guards to ascertain what the matter 
was. His report did not satisfy Sir Walter. Another 
man was s*gt. He gave a wholly different report. 
Severe! men weie sent one after another on the same 
errand and Raleigh was treated to a new story by 
each. The reports of the same incident by different 
eye-witnesses thus varying from one another, the 
illustrious prisocer lost all faith in history and thought 
of consigning to flames,the manuscript of the History 


of the World, written by him. He was convinced that 
any attempt to ascertain historical truth was not a 
whit wiser than chasing the wild goose. 

Evidence may be adduced in plfenty to show that 
slory sometimes passes for history. Personal sentiments, 
sympathies and antipathies have lured many a promis¬ 
ing historian away from tho path of truth. Fancy 
again counts many victims among the students of 
history, whose works can hardly be distinguished from 
fiction. Macaulay and Froude, for example, had no 
scruple to sacrifice truth on the altar of, their pet 
theories. 

We propose to expose in the following paragraphs 
some widely prevalent historical myths—a few selected 
at random out of a whole galaxy. 

Works on Indian history are almost unanimous that 
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Barsbavardhan »m the last great Hindu Emperor ol 
Northern India, that the withdrawal of his strong arm 
wae the signal for the flood-gates of anarchy being 
opened in India. Some historians assert that history 
will repeat itself when John Bull quits India. 

What are the historical facte ? True it is that tbs 
death of Harshavardhan was followed by a period oi 
anarchy in Northern India. Followed the Palas of 
Bengal and the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajputana, each 
of whom ruled over the destinies of an empire more 
extensive and for h period much longer than that of 
Harshavardhan. 

Vincent Smith aptly remarks: 

•'The Pals dynasty deserves remembrance as 
one of the most remarkable of Indian dynasties. 
No other royal line in an important kingdom save 
that of the And liras, endured so long for four and 
a half centuries. Dharma Pals and Deva Pala suc¬ 
ceeded in making Bengal one of the great powers 
of India, and although later kings had not the 
control of realms so wide or possessed influence so 
extensive, their domiuion was far, faT from being 
contemptible."* 

Hamha’s Empire rose and fell with him ; but a 
scion of the Pala dynasty founded towards the close 
of the 8th centuiy ruled as far as Benares in the 
11th century. 

From evidence available—literary and opigraphic— 
it would not be wrong to conclude that Harsha’s 
kingdom extended over the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, together with Bihar and a part of the 
Eastern Punjab, a small strip in the Northern Punjab 
being outside.t 

A a to the extent of the Pala empire. It would not 
he wide of the mark to conclude from the Khalimpur 
inscription of Dharma Pala that the King of Bengal 
exercised considerable influence, if not sovereignty, 
over Bhoja. Matsya. Madra. Kuni, Yadu. Yavana. 
Avanti, Gandhara and Kira countries. In the same 
inscription the King of Bengal is said to have pro¬ 
ceeded as far as the Himalayas in the north and 
Gokarna tn th e south. His son Devapala is described as 
the lord of the whole of India and is specifically 
referred to as having conquered Kamrupa and Utkal 
and defeated the Hunas, the Gurjaras and the 
Dravidas. 

The Pratihara Emperor Bhoja (836-90) ruled over 
the whole of Northern India, west of Magadha with 
the exception of Kashmir and Sind, and probably also 
of Chedi. His son Mahendrapala added to the empire 
a considerable portion of Magadha. Here again was an 
empire larger in extent and longer in duration than 
Harehavardhana’s. 

It is absurd to assert in the face of all these that 
"the death of H&rsha gave free scope to a host of 
petty local dynasties and we cease to feel interest in 
it he history of India till the appearance of the 
Muhammadans." 

The truth is that Harahavardhana had, fortunately 
for him, an oversealous admirer and an obliging court- 
poet, whose 'hlaford 1 Haraha was to present an Over¬ 
drawn picture of his life and doings, while neither the 
Pnlas nor the pratiharas had any such to tell their 
tales. 

"It is," says Dr. R. C. Majumdar. “one of those 

• £«rfr Hiiterj of India, 4lh Edition, p. SIT. 
f fid*, Aittd* by Or. E. C Ifajaafa fa fat JJMJfJ., US. 


accidents of- history which have succeeded in all 
ages and countries to destroy the true perspective 
view of events, at least for a considerable period.” 

But truth defies death. 

To come to onr own times. Will the true causes of 
the 3rd Afghan War ever come to light? The India 
Government's version widely differs from that of the 
Afghan delegation to the peace conference. Which is 
true ? Do both contain dements of truth ? What 
again led to the Amritsar massacres "and the Punjab 
atrocities ? Was there really a rebellion in the Punjab? 
Will these massacres and atrocities find their proper 
place in the history of India written by Britishers ? 
The Hunter Committee Report makes us diffident. 

Enough has been said and heard of a 'prosperous 
British India.’ But what is the truth ? Let facts and 
figures speak. India, the land of proverbial plenty, the 
land once “flowing with milk and honey," has become, 
under British rule, a favourite haunt of famines. From 
1770 to 1943 India has been visited by 22 famines and 
7 'scarcities.’ Today, in 1946, we, are on the threshhold 
of the greatest mass starvation of history, the shadows 
of which become longer eveiyday. During the same 
period (1770-1943) Bengal has been a victim of famines 
in 1770, 1783, 1866, 1873-74, 1897 and 1943. 

The Indian standard of living today is among the 
lowest and the Indian death-rate and infant mortality 
are among the highest in the world. 

If India’s poverty is appalling, her education is 
negligible. The percentage of literacy after about two 
centuries of British rule is 9-5. India with a population 
of 400 million has only 10 Universities whereas the 
United Kingdom with a population of 41 million and 
the United Stake with one of 130 million have 12 and 
1720 Universities respectively. 

Can anybody seriously challenge Mahatma 
Gandhi’s indictment of British rule in India ? In the. 
historic letter which he wrote to Lord Irwin, the then 
Viceroy, on tho eve of launching the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement in 1930. Mahatmaji pointed outs 

“And why do I regard the British rule as a 
rurse ? It has impoverished the dumb millions by 
the system of progressive exploitation and by the 
ruinous expenses of the military' and civil adminis¬ 
tration which the country can never afford. It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture and by the policy of 
disarmament it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking 
in all inward strength we have been reduced by 
all but universal disarmament to a 8tate bordering 
on cowardly helplessness." 

We have been told ad nauseum that the greatest 
blessing of British rule has been that it has given, 
unity to India. But what do the cries for ‘Pakistan.’ 
'fiikhistan' and all sorts of 'etas/ indicate ? Rabindra¬ 
nath pertinently points out in his last message to the 
nation that the failure of tire English in India 

"is nowhere more apparent than in the cruel way 
in which they have contrived to divide the Indians 
amongst themselves. The pity of it lies in the fact 
that now perhaps they want to lay the blame at 
the door of our own society. This ugly and savage 
culmination of Indian history would never have 
been possible, if communaliam and. provincialism 
end lack of mutual faith were not sedulously 
encouraged to grow to their present vicious form, 
by. some aecret condave, holding the highest res¬ 
ponsibilities in the system of adminis^ttion." 
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Bov will history interpret the recent Sino- 
Japenese War ? A straggle lor existence to China, it 
was but an ‘incident* to the Japanese Foreign office. 
What will be the verdiot of history on Chiang Kai- 
shek ? Will he go down to history as the saviour ot 
China—her Man. of Destiny—at supreme crisis ? Or, 
would he be branded as the lackey of Anglo-American 
imperialism, vho did not hesitate to sacrifice his coun¬ 
try for personal ends, the 'stern re-aetionaiy, who 
ruthlessly stifled all popular and progreesive forces in 
the country when they ought to have been harnessed 
to the servioe thereof ? We have our misgivings. 

How will posterity siae up Hitler the erstwhile 


German Fuehrer ? Will he live as a lover of humanity, 
one who was “truth personified*' and "the greatest 
personality history has known ? ’* Will he go down to 
history as the Devil as he appears to the JeWs or the 
anti-Christ incarnate, as he seems to his Christian 
enemies? Or, will posterity ditto the verdict on hitn 
given by Konrad Heiden in One Man Againat Europe, 
“Adolf Hitler as a man and politician, is a leader, m 
enemy and a mirror of our European civilisation”? 
Let us wait and see. 

* Cf. Extract* from tho article of Dr. Coobblea in tb<* Dm Rtich 
<Iuoicd by tho Vaftcno/ftsf, Calcutta, 3-1-45. 


COMBINATION MOVEMENT IN INDIAN INDUSTRY 

By Pbof. G. L. SRIVASTAVA, ua., B.com, 


In the present industrial era, a tendency towards the 
formation of industrial combinations is increasing in 
importance. This tendency is more in the nature of 
large-scale organisation than large-scale production. 
This system of large-scale management is found in the 
Trusts of the United States of America, Kartell of 
Germany and similar otther combinations of Great 
Britain. India too is not lagging behind in this res¬ 
pect, and the formation of Cement mergers and Sugar 
syndicates in the field of distribution, however, indi¬ 
cates the direction in which the wind is bloving. The 
aim of an industrial combination is to regulate the 
competitive system and to eliminate its evil effects on 
industry through mutual agreements between con¬ 
cerns engaged in similar or different branches of 
industry. The objects may be to fix the price of the 
product and the terms of its sale, to regulate output 
and to control its supplies over a large trading area. 
This feature of modem business organisation is notice¬ 
able uot only in the field of production but also in 
the field of distribution. 

Among the factors encouraging the growth of 
combinations, the desire to secure economies of large- 
scale production and distribution, and to control the 
raw materials and markets is of special significance. 
Truly speaking, combination is a natural outcome of 
unfettered competition. In the case of manufacturing 
industries, owing to the operation of the law of 
Diminishing Cost, efforts are made by competing 
firms to increase production which results in over¬ 
production and a fall in prioes, with the reeult that 
profits are reduced and a period of trade depression 
becomes inevitable. Consequently manufacturers com¬ 
bine themselves into one large organisation in order 
to avoid the evils of a trade slump and to escape 
from the effects of wasteful competition. Tariffs, too, 
sometimes stimulate the growth of combinations. 
Competing producers may combine to reap the high 
profits secured through high prices rendered by pro¬ 
tective duties, and to maintain these benefits by 
presenting a^ipited front and by securing control over 
toe supplies in the market. Other factors, like rapid 
means of communication and transport with their 
special reduced rates for large consignments, improve¬ 
ments in toe methods of marketing, particularly in the 
sphere of Stonge, grading and standardisation, inter¬ 
national character of commerce, industry and finance 


have also encouraged the development of combi¬ 
nations. War conditions too help to strengthen the 
movement. For example, it is now considered impera¬ 
tive that in order to organise our post-war foreign 
trade, we should have some form of monopolistic 
trading organisation whioh should be in a position to 
study and develop foreign markets through its 
representatives, and to establish contacts with foreign 
merchants. Such an organisation will naturally be in 
a better position to withstand the foreign cut-throat 
competition, to quote the cheapest price, to standardise 
the quality of the product and to come to agreement 
with such similar organisations in foreign countries 
regarding the mattera of mutual commercial interests. 

The advantages of combinations depend to a 
great extent in the form in which a combination is 
organised. Further, apart from the advantages which 
accrue from large-scale production, there are some 
special advantages which are enjoyed by combinations. 
Considerable economies can be effected by reducing 
expenditure on duplicate advertising and selling 
organisations. Savings can be made in the transport 
charges as the goods can be despatched to customers 
from the nearest producing centre. A combination is 
able to make uBe of all trade secrets, knowledge and 
experience of each member firm. Greater specialisation 
in production and management is possible as each 
manager or organiser can be entrusted with the work 
for which he is best fitted. Similarly, the work of 
production can also be distributed among the various 
units according to their respective proficirnoy. It is 
further claimed that a combination is in a better 
position to regulate production and adjust the sup¬ 
plies in relation to probable demand, which may be 
expected to promote price stability and steadiness of 
output in the industry. 

However, from a review of the above advantages, 
it should not be concluded that a combination is tho 
most efficient form of business organisation. Com¬ 
binations have been found suffering from speculation, 
cut-throat competition, price-cutting, prisa discri¬ 
minations, secret agreements, over-capitalisation and 
political corruption. Prices have been manipulated to 
the disadvantage of consumers. In some cases the 
management and control becomes difficult due to the 
gigantio sites the combinations hare attained. There¬ 
fore, in order to put a restraint on the aati-aocisi 
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practices of business combinations, various repressive 
measures, such as Anti-Combination Lavs, granting of 
subsidies and levying of taxes an firms, and the fixa¬ 
tion of maximum rate of , profits and prices have been 
taken from time to time in various countries. As these 
methods have been found defective, some writers have 
proposed the nationalisation of all those industries 
which have reached the stage of complete monopolies. 

The movement hae^not been so powerful in India, 
for here the development of large-scale production has 
been much later than in other countries. Broadly 
speaking, combinations have been classified as horizon¬ 
tal and vertical combinations. The most predominant 
type of combination that exists in India may be 
teimed as financial integration in the form of manag¬ 
ing agency system. Cotton mills of Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad, E. D. Sassoon United Mills Ltd., which is 
an amalgamation of six mills, and British India Cor¬ 
poration Ltd., ore the examples of horizontal variety 
where several enterprises of the same kind combine 
under one management. The object has been to enjoy 
high profits, to avoid cut-throat competition and to 
reduce certain expenses in management. On the other 
hand, it is also common to find a combination of firms 
in different lines under one managing agent; e.g., 
Andrew Yule A: Co. are the managing agents of several 
jute mills, eotton mills and tea gardens. The Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. is an example of vertical combination 
where different steps in the processes of production 
carried out by different companies, such as coal mining, 
iron ores mining, pig-iron manufacturing and steel 
manufacturing, are brought under one management. 
Such an infegration of industries has resulted iu the 
economy of management, elimination of profit 
obtained by each separate firm, reduction in the costs 
of selling and in the maintenance of regular supply of 
raw materials. These managing agents have not only 
to promote and manage the concerns but have also 
to finance them and, therefore, in the absence of such 
facilities in India, the aerviccs of these agency houses 
will still be needed—particularly at a time when our 
oountry stands on the threshold of her industrial 
advancement. 

Sugar industry is subject to vertical combination 
which undertakes various kinds of activities like 
supply of raw materials, pur-refinery, manufacture of 
rectified spirit, denaturid spirit, etc., and palmyra 
jaggery refinery as in Madras. In U. P. under the aegis 
of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, a Sugar Syndi¬ 
cate was formed to fix the minimum selling limits and 
quotas of supply for factories which had joined the 
syndicate. The Cement industry presents another good 
example of horizontal combination which arose as a 
result of foreign competition and unsatisfactory 
attitude of the Government towards the industry— 
particularly in 1924 when the Tariff Board refused to 
extend protection to the industry. Consequently, the 
Indian Cement Manufacturers’ Association Vas formed 
in 1926 and later on to control the sale and distri¬ 
bution of cement, a Cement Marketing Company was 
formed in 19%). As this Marketing Company presented 
certain difficulties, an amalgamation todk 'place in the 
name of Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., which purchased 
the businesses of many cement concerns,: such as the 
Indian Cement Co. Ltd., the Katxd Cement, Co. Ltd., 
the Gwalior Cement Oo«, Ltd., the C. P. Cement Co. 
Ltd., and the Coimbatore Owient Oo. Ltd,, etc. Ibe 
Indian Sugar Syndicate and the Cement Marketing 


Bo&ril of India are. the example! of Kartel variety bi. 
combinations. A greater degree of combination is 
noticeable in the’ paper industry with the formation 
of Indian Paper Markets’ Association. The association 
has been successful in fixing and maintaining the 
prices at an agreed level. It is further gratifying to 
note that new mills are not reluctant to join the 
association. 

The Indian Match industry presents a peculiar 
case of its own. In 1922, a high import duty no doubt 
eliminated the fear of competition from Japanese 
concerns, but the industry could not enjoy the benefit 
for long, for the Swedish Match Co., which is an 
international combine jumped over the Indian tariff 
wall and thus ruined a large number of Indian 
companies. 

The need of amalgamation in coal mining con¬ 
cerns is indeed very great in view of the fact that a 
large number of small companies have come into 
existence which are working on subsistence level. 
Further, these small companies are the result of the 
breaking-up of bigger companies which tendency 
involves great waste and leads to inefficient and un¬ 
economic working of the mines. Among th e few com¬ 
binations, instances of Burrakur Coal Co. Ltd. and 
New Beerbhoom Coal Co. may be cited for reference. 

In the case of oil industry we find that price of 
petrol is fixed by a mutual arrangement between the 
two big companies, viz., the Standard Oil Co., and 
the Burmah Oil Co. Further, a Kerosene Pool which 
consists of British Burma Petroleum Co., the Assam 
Oil Co., the Royal Dutch Shell group, and the Burmah 
Oil Co. is another important combination that exists 
in the oil industry-. The object of the Pool is to fix 
the price of kerosene oil for sale as well as for purchase 
from its member companies. The Pool h&3 indeed 
acquired a dominating position exercising great in¬ 
fluence over other oil concerns. 

It is curious to note that in our cotton industry, 
only a few amalgamations have taken place, such as 
Madura Mills Co. Ltd. and Bangalore Woollen Cotton 
and Silk Mills Co. Ltd. Efforts were made in this 
direction in 1930, but the scheme did not materialise. 
However in order to face foreign competition and to 
oapture new markets in foreign lands, the need for 
amalgamation seems all the more necessary. Com¬ 
bination in jute mills appears largely for the purposes 
of restriction of output and working hours in order to 
maintain prices. These activities are conducted under 
the supervision of Indian Jute Mflls Association. 

Another form of combination which is increasing 
in importance in India sinoe 1913 is that of holding 
companies. The characteristic feature of such a com¬ 
pany is to acquire control over the policy and manage¬ 
ment of other companies either bjr bidding more than 
60 per cent of the issued share capital of the other 
oompanies, or by controlling the voting power, or by 
holding power to appoint the majority of the directors 
of the subsidiary company. Examples of this type are 
to be found in Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Co. Ltd„ 
Burrakur Coal Co. Ltd and the Associated Cement 
Co. Ltd. 

In the field of insurance and banking the position 
of the former is somewhat better than, that of the 
latter. In insurance business mention may be made of 
Tree Indian Genera] Insurance Co. Ltd-, Cawnpore, 
Arya Insurance Co. Ltd., Calcutta, and federal India 
Assurance Co. Ltd., Delhi. In the esse qf banking 
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business there is a. greater scope of amalgamation of 
small units into bigger joint stock banks in order to 
present a united front to their competitors specially 
the Exchange banks. It would further lead to economy 
and efficiency in their working. 

Here it may also seem desirable to give a short 
account of the various types of commercial organisa¬ 
tions which, since tho last war, have been organised 
in India for various purposes. Mention may be made 
of trades associations, such as the Calcutta Trades 
Association, the Madras Trades Association, the 
Grain Merchants' Association of Bombay and 
the Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association of 
Calcutta. These organisations promote the interests 
of their particular trades and specifically look after 
the Indian aspects of trade and industry. Similarly a 
chamber of commerce is a voluntary association ol 
merchants, manufacturers, businessmen and financiers, 
otc., which is generally organised in the form of 
public limited companies. Chambers of commerce are 
largely concerned with the establishment of just 
principles in trade, formation of rules and regulations 
to conduct business and facilitate transactions, and to 
collect and disseminate the commercial information 
among their members. These chambers of commerce 
represent the most advanced types of commercial 
r asocial ions in India and ure established in big indus¬ 
trial centres like Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawn- 
poru and Lahore. Their oiher functions are the arbi¬ 
tration and settlement of disputes, provision of legal 
and technical -advice on business matters and the 
making of suggestions and representations to the 
Government on behalf of business community. The 
first Chamber of Commerce organised by Indians was 


founded at Calcutta in 1887 under the name of Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. Other such associa¬ 
tions are the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce founded at Calcutta, in 1925, 
and the Indian Merchant Chamber and Bureau of 
Bombay. 

Another class of organisations is the industrial 
associations of which the most important are the Mill 
Owners’ Association of Bombay, Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion of Calcutta, Indian Jute Mills Association, and 
the Indian Tea Planters’ Association at Jalpaiguri. 
These associations have been organised by employers. 

In the end, it may, however, be pointed out that 
combination movement in India is still in its infancy 
and in most cases combinations have been formed 
just to protect and safeguard the interests of certain 
industries, and, therefore, the question of control of 
monopolies does not arise to such an extent as it has 
arisen in other countries like America. In India, the 
need of combinations is still great in industries like 
cotton and coal. Control of business may. however, 
be desirable in the case of match industry in view of 
the evils that have entered into the industry. Further, 
control may also be thought desirable in the ease of 
financial concerns like banking and insurance in order 
to safeguaid the interests of the shareholders, investors 
and depositors; and this is why provisions were 
introduced in the existing company law by the Indian 
Companies Amendment Act of 1936, with a view to 
correct the abuse's of the managing agency system. 
The Insurance Act of 1938, the Amendment to the 
Indian Companies Act 1944 and the Banking Bill are 
also expected to safeguard the interests of various 
parties in their respective spheres. 
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SHAH AI-AlvI II AND HIS COURT: A narrative Of 
the transactions at the Court of Delhi from the year 1771 
to the present time; By Antoine Louis Henri Polier. Edited 
by Dr. Pratul Chandra Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (London). S. C. 
Sarkar & Sons Ltd., Calcutta. 

lEiwperor Shah Alam 11 is one of tha most pitiable 
characters in the tragedy of the Fall of the Mughal 
Empire unfolded before us bv historians, medieval and 
modern. lie is the central figure of a “Book of Lessons” 
(Ibrat-nama), a grand history written by Fakharuddin 
Allahabadi. ^.n heir to the throne of Delhi, a fugitive in 
his own empire, a discarded tool of ambition of his own 
vassals, an Emperor seated on an improvised tea-table 
masnad at Allahabad for granting the Diwani of Bengal 
to the East India Company, a pawn in the gamp of chess of 
politics of Hindustan in the laat quarter of the eighteenth 


century, a prisoner in his own palace made to witness most 
horrible atrocities on the females of his harem, a 
groaning figure lying prostrate on the floor of Rangmahal 
of the Red Palace of Delhi with his former slave. Ghulam 
Qadir Ruhela. sitting tight on his rhest with a dagger to 
take out his venerable eye-balls: and a trembling court- 
painter in a corner forced to take a faithful sketch of 
the whole setae: such was a phase but not the end of 
the tragedy of Shah Alains life. 

Antoine fouls Henri Polier. a French soldier of for¬ 
tune. came to India in 1758 as a military Engineer in the 
employ of the East India Company. In the beginning of 
the year 1773 Polier’s services were lent to Nawab Shuja- 
uddaula of Oudh. who put him in charge of superintend- 
*JJ8 the construction of buildings and fortifications. But 
Shujauddaula without seeking the permission of Warren 
Hastings sent him with two battalions of sepoys and arti¬ 
llery ostensibly to assist Shah AJam’s general Mirza Najaf 
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in capturing the fort of Agra from the Jat Rajah 
of Bharatpur, but really with secret instructions to fore¬ 
stall Najaf Khan and hold out the Agra Fort dll the 
Nawab shotfld reach Agra with a larger array to ingtal 
himself as die Grand wazir of the Empire. 

Boiler's Narrative begins with Shah AlaraV*affairs in 
1771 and closes with the events of the year 1779. Though 
a contemporary witness of affairs of the Mughal Court, 
Polier’s Narrative is rather disappointing. It is not because 
the author was incompetent lor writing such a Narrative, 
but because he wrote under the shadow of political sus¬ 
picion, gnd therefore had to conceal things that might go 
against him with the East India Company. Dr. Gupta 
remarks, “One fails to understand why the whole incident 
(the part played by Polier in the siege of Agra)—has been 
dismissed in one bald sentenceHowever. Polisr’s 
Narrative throws considerable light on the character of 
the Emperor and his minister and. on the cross-currents 
of politics at Court. 

Dr- Gupta has edited Polier's Narrative in a manner 
that leaves hardly anything to he desired. He has taken 
considerable pains to make the Narrative acceptable and 
useful to the scholars and the average general readers by 
adding Notes aid Appendices. The volume affords a 
delightful reading. We come across only one doubt lul 
point, namely. Dr. Gupta’s identification of Pattergurh. He 
writes, “Pattergurh—fort of Najihabad. also known as 
Najaf-garh ”, But as far as we know Pattergurh was never 
known as Najajgarh. Najafgarh is still a well-known place 
only a few miles west of Delhi whereas Pattergurh lies 
more than 100 miles north-east of Delhi. 

We congratulate Dr. Gupta on the publication of an 
authoritative text of Polier’s Narrative as a by-product of 
his learned researches in Indian history. 

’ K. R.,Qa*hjnco 

BULLETIN OF THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM 
AND PICTURE GALLERY. Vol. II. Part I (194445) and 
Vol. II. Part II (1945). Baroda. 1946. 

Thanks to the able editorship of Dr. H. Goetz, curator 
of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, the 
second volume of its Bulletin fully maintains the high 
level of interest and instrucliveness of the preceding one. 
Part 1 besides comprising an introductory motto and the 
half-yearly report, consists of nine papers with accompany, 
ing plates. These papers contain much valuable and 
original material, eg., tlie regular sequence of terra¬ 
cottas on the Abiclu’hhaira site (in The Daum of Civilisa¬ 
tion in India by K. N. Dikshit). types of pre-historic tools 
and implements from Gujarat sites (in Stone Age Tools in 
the Baroda Museum bv H. D. Sankalia). the symbol¬ 
ism of Nalaruja Siva with other Hindu as well as Christian 
and Muslim parallels (in A Chola A'ataraja Bronze by 
H. Goetz). the style of the Ilamza-nama manuscript illus¬ 
trations (in An Illustration from the Hamza-nama, the 
earliest Mughal Manuscript by H. Goetz), the six phases 
of the Kaivcra school of painting (in Raja Isvari Sen of 
Mandi and the History of Kagra Paintings by H. Goetz), 
the identification of three Buddhist metal images in the 
Baroda Museum bv B. Bhattacharya, the characteristics 
of Chinese Buddhism and Buddhist art under the Wei 
dynasty (in Three Early Buddhist Figures from China by 
H. Goetz), the rococo art of Europe and its social back¬ 
ground with parallels from 18th century India (in A French 
Rococo Embroidery from a Costume of Mm*. Pompadour 
by H. Goetz), and finally, the role of France a* the cul¬ 
tural centre of Europe bv H. Goetz. 

Part II similarly comprise# eight well-written papers 
along with an introductory motto and the half-yearly 
report. The papers, illustrated as usual with beautiful 
plates, contain a number of interesting notices, «.f., thfc 
romantic history of Queen Isabella of Spjtfo with an 
amount of the first great Spanish portrait painter (in 


Beloved Mystery Queen: Sanchez Coello's Portrait of Isa¬ 
bella de Valais by H. Goetz), the representation of preach¬ 
ing-halls of Jinas in sculpture, painting and literature (in 
A Rare Jaina Sculpture from the Baroda Museum by 
A. S. Gadre). the Gujarati school of miniature painting 
from the beginning of the 12th to the end of the 16th 
century (in A note on Western Indian of Gujarati Minia¬ 
tures in the Baroda Art Gallery by M. R. Majumdar), 
the industrial art of die Deccan Sultanates (ini An Ivory Box 
of Chand Bibi, Queenregent of Bijafiur by H, Goetz), 
landscape painting in Tndia and in Eggope (in A Modem 
landscape Painter: Chhaganlal R. Jadav by H. Goetz), 
the svmbolism of a type of Buddhist images (ini Two Metal 
Images of Hindu-Bhuddhist Composition from the Baroda 
Museum by B. Bhattacharya), and lastly. Central Europ¬ 
ean art between the two world-wars bv H. Goetz. 

We have noticed a few slips. The description of the 
imperial Cholas as having dominated Bengal and Pegu 
(part I. p. 25) is irlcxact. The claim (Part II,. p. 42) that 
the Hindus never disgraced any gods belonging to the 
alien faith is disproved by such statements as the Ramayana 
(Ayodhya Kanda, 109.34) reviling Buddha as a thief and 
an atheist. There aro a few misprints, eg., sculls and have 
(Part I. p. 4) and arts (Ibid, p. 5). 

U. N. Ghosh At 

THE FATAL CART AND OTHER STORIES: By 
C. Rajagopalachari “The Hindusthan Times” New Delhi. 
Pp. 140. 

It is very interesting to note that many of our great 
national leaders were also great reformers, and not infre- 
quentiy, writers of great merit. C. R. Dus and Mrs. Naidu 
deserve special mention because of their poetic genius, 
which is commonly supposed to be a gift of exclusiveness and 
which in spite of their energising social contact they were 
able to develop. C. Rajagupalachari’s strength lies in his 
first-hand acquaintance with the society, to which the pre¬ 
sent volume of short stories is a glowing testimony. Written 
originally in Tamil and done into English by Dr. C. R. 
Ramaswami, these stories speak eloquently of the same 
zeal for social reform which characterises many of our 
national leaders, including Gandhiji, whose unceasing 
tirade against untotichability made memorable history. 
What Gandhiji'has dome through his life, C. Rajagopnlichari, 
his follower, has attempted through his pen, namely, eradi¬ 
cation of the evil of untotichability and championing the 
poor and the exploited. Almost all the stories hinge uponl 
emotional complex created by this evil of all India, and 
especially, of South India. These are stories of emotion! 
rather than of art. They insist that “the Pariahs shall be 
free,” and announce “freedom for all. for all.” The 
characters are varied and drawn in broad outlines. The 
author has not attempted art but has simply told his tales 
effortlessly. ‘Ardhanari’ has powerful tragic implications, 
and ‘Devayani’ has a deep charge of pathoB. *The Gods 
Arrive’ is a hitrhly interesting sUny. and ‘Rebirth’ sive# 
some rare realistic pictures. 

INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH LTTERA- 
TURF,: By K. R. Sriniras Ivengar. Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bombay'!. Pp. 312. Price Rs. 6. 

Indo-Anglian literature,—this being the name pre¬ 
ferred by the author of this volume for the English writings 
of Indian authorship.—is no longer a shadowy «omething. 
Inspired by the fruitful contact with the West, tndo- 
Anglian literature grew, since the last century, with 
increasing momentum and deepening richness and variety. 
Starting hesitantly with some uncertain- experiments of 
ambitious youths, it. is now' a full-fledged literature with 
outstanding achievements in creative as well as critical 

fields- i . 

The present volume is one of the many attempts at 
the assessment of Indian oontribotiona to English literature 
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whose worth until recently vu a matter for great misgiving. 
Prof. Iyengar has treated his subject historically, not omit¬ 
ting. at the sente time, critical evaluations of the works of 
the more important writers, whose number, however, is 
not small. A study of this volume will Bhow that Lndo- 
Anglian literature can justly claim superiority over the 
literature oi any other colony or dominion. Following the 
Cambridge historians of English literature, who also have 
taken cognisance of India's significant contribution in this 
respect, Prof. Iyengar has adopted the widest connota¬ 
tion of the term ‘literature’, including within its purview 
even biography, history, philosophy, and journalistic and 
juristic works. 11c has also broadened the scope oi the 
hook by including Tagore who is a Bengali classic, and 
Gandhiji's autobiography, which also, technically, does not 
come within the purview of lutlo-Angliani literature. ’i'liei- 
are many works on this subject, but this book is not super 
iluous. It is a welcome addition to the list. The great 
merit ol this book is comprehensiveness, and while criticism 
is sometimes not deep enough, the general treatment is 
scholarly and illuminating. 

Sunil Kumar Bose 


1, T11E BUDDHA: By J. t'ijayaiunga. Published by 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., 261-263, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 48. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

WHAT IS BUDDHISM: By Proj. P. Lakshmi 
Narasu. Published by Mahaliodhi Society^ P. 0. Box 250 , 
Colombo. Pp. 96. 

The author of the first lawk is a rising Sinhalese 
writer. His first books have received high praise here and 
abroad, in this book he gives a modernistic exposition of 
the Buddha’s life and gospel. First six pages are covered 
by an introduction! and the rest by a single long chapter 
alter which the book is named. In the introduction the 
date of the Buddha's nativity is discussed, and concluded 
that the date that is accepted by the majority oi western 
scholars is according to the traditions current in Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma. Mr. Vijayatunga thinks that the Buddha 
preached no ‘supermanity’ as understood in western 
Europe. ‘Emancipation from the claims and affinity of a 
Body”, observes the ultra-modern author, “is the perfection 
ol all things—the desired end towards which all creation 
moves. That formless attainment I call Nirvan.” Such 
daring interpretation is sure profanation of the Buddha’s 
creed and goes dead against the orthodox view. But the 
whole writing sparkles with a ring of sincerity and floweri¬ 
ness of style, and is modelled as the soliloquy of the 
Buddha. 

The second book is the revised edition of its first edition 
published in 1916. Tha whole book is contained in a single 
chapter—a formidable disadvantage to the reader. Hence 
it ought to have been chapterized. An index of Sanskrit 
and Pali works is appended. It is learnt from the intro¬ 
duction of Sri Devapriya Valisingha that the author is a 
convert to Buddhism and well-read in Buddhistic litera¬ 
ture, both Ifinayan and Mahayan. through English, German, 
and French. Though the author draws extensively from 
the Mahayanistic works he adheres blindly to the orthodox 
views of Hinayan, his adopted faith. That Buddhist Maha¬ 
yan is parallel and similar to Hindu Vedanta has already 
been revealed by the penetrative light of comparative study. 
It is a pity that the author who is so thoroughly versed 
in Buddhism has failed to notice this fact. That is why 
he says On page 29) that the BuddhiBt denies the existence 
of all Abfblutes. If that be so. why does he quote (in 
page 80-81) from the Udan to show that Nirvan is not 
a negative state of nothingness but a positive state “which 
fa unborn, unoriginated, uncreated and unfounded; a state 
where there is neither earth nor water, nor heat nor air, 
neither thin world nor Another world.” la this description 
of Nirnn- different from that of the Vedaatie Absolute ? 


The truth is that the Buddhistic Bodhi la another name 
for Iho Vodantic Brahman. 

The two interpretations, mentioned above, are dia¬ 
metrically opposite ami couvcy the two extreme’views—the 
ultra-modern and the traditional. Both miss the mark 
and grope in blind beliefs, 

SWAMI J AC ADIS tv ARAN AND A 


PRESSURE OF POPULATION AND ECONO¬ 
MIC EFFICIENCY IN INDIA : By D. Ghosh. Pub¬ 
lished by Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 
Pages 109. Price Rs. 8-4. 

The subject has been discussed in three parts, viz,, 
(/) The Dynamics of Indian Population, Ul) Popula¬ 
tion and Economic Activity, and (III) The Future of 
Indian Population and India’s Future. Part I is a 
scientific and comparative study ol Indian population 
and brings out in broad relief our position in relation 
to those of other countries of the civilized world. The 
growth of Indian population is not as big as those of 
Europe and America by counting of heads but consi¬ 
dered in relation to the econom. c position 0 f the country 
it is big enough to depross the optimism of any economist. 
In the second part, the uutiior has shown clearly our 
very miserable standard of living ever increasing the 
pressure of population on the undeveloped resources 
of the country being one of the main causes of such 
plight. Our industry is progressing but slowly and 
our agriculture is out of date and as such We are 
moving onward in misery and despair. We have no 
planned programme of economic development. Of 
course, the author hopes that with the establishment 
of a truly National Government, tilings will change for 
the better. Even large-scale industrialism cannot solve 
our problem easily because that will throw out of 
employment a vast number of people, as all industrial¬ 
ism does at the initial stage. This is a serious situation 
for an agricultural country where a huge number arc 
already underemployed. Revival of cottage industries is 
a bad solution of the problem judged by th e Western 
standard of economic efficiency, but the author com¬ 
mends this Gandhian plan in the special circumstances 
of the country’s economic development. Pressure of 
population of our land is another baffling question 
with the economists and administrators of the country. 
The solution lies in various reforms including those of 
law, agricultural technique, co-operation, etc. The 
author rightly stresses that population is an important 
factor in economic activity but the extent to which 
the number will be utilized depends upon efficiency. 
But the author is of opinion that India does not 
require a large and growing population to industrialise 
her economy. The author is definitely of opinion in 
the last part of the book that further growth of 
population must be checked, if necessary, by the wide 
use of contraceptives. But the difficulties in the way are 
enormous in a country where sentiment and prejudice 
rule and people are uneducated. Progress of primary 
education is an immediate necessity and here lies the 
responsibility of the new Government of India, We in 
India want full employment for our population, higher 
standard of living and mote efficiency for all branches 
of our economic activity. To attain all these, we must 
have a planned national ecouomy executed by a fully 
representative National Government. The author has 
done a great service to the administrators by presenting 
his study of the question of population-with all its 
bearing on the economy of the countiy and as such 
this book deserves to be reed by not only students of 
Economics but all persons who are interested is 
Planned Economy. 


At Bt PtffM 
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' MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE: By Prof. PH& 
ranjan Sen of the Calcutta University. Royal Oetttdo. 
Pp. 160. , Published by the Author. To -be had of Messrs. 
Sen Ray & Co., Ltd., 1$. College Square, Calcutta. Price 
Re. 6 . 

The author U a well-kntown scholar and litterteur. He 
has command over English. Bengali and Oriya languages 
and is thus capable of bringing to light the process of growth 
of the modern Oriya literature which is being nourished by 
the western ideas and thoughts. He attempts very reason¬ 
ably to point out that the Bengalees and their literature 
helped much for planting the western forms and ideas on 
the literary field of Orissa—a fact not to be disputed. 

Orissa is now a backward province and her sous have 
not been yet capable of exploring her hidden treasures, 
though attempts had been made to Construct the history 
of her old literature, the construction of the history of the 
modern literature remained so far neglected. It is now 
Prof. Sen who has done the pioneer work. In this volume 
he has told the story of the modern Oriya literature in 
all its aspects—prose, poetry and drama. Being a pioneer 
Work omissions are apt to occur in it. We should not, 
therefore, resent the exclusion of Vikramadev Varma 
amongst the old plsy-wrights or of Rn-marnnjan Mahunty 
amongst the new ones. 

The author has very cautiously warned some living 
writers against licence, but his judgments in some cases 
of past authors are not illuminative of their proper merits 
or deniedts. We may agree with him when he says that 
Radhanath was not a born poet. But we Hre not inclined 
to accept his statement that ‘Madhusudan had glimpses of 
a great poet's vision’. We would rather say that lie had 
the vision of a great philosopher. In spite of such disagree¬ 
ment with the author we cannot help admitting that the 
work is highly illuminating and instructing to the studerts 
of Oriya literature. The printing and the get-up are very 
nice. 

B. Misrv 


Mew f tneet dntetanding amongst them it that of Rabindra¬ 
nath) has enhanced the value of the buck. The character- 
graph and notes on the palm-impressions included in the 
book will be greatly helpful to both professional and 
amateur palmists. 

Nauru Kumar Bmadra 
GUJARATI 

1. PRACHINA : By Umashankar Joshi. lUustiated. 
Pnper cover. Pp. 09. Price Re, 8-8. 

2. ALOCHANA : By Ramnarayan Pathak. Thick 
cardboard. Pp. 258. Price Rs. 9-8. 

3. GAGAN-NE-GOKHE : By Niranjan Varma and 
Jaymal Parmar. Illustrated cover. 1944- Pp. 080. Price 
Re. 3-8. All published by the Bharati Sahitya Sangha, 
Ahmedabml and Bombay. 

Looking to the scarcity of paper and dearness, the 
high priees of these books may be justified, otherwise 
they would have proved more popular, if the prices were 
kept low. The first book, Prachina, contains poems 
based on certain incidents in the Mahabharat and on 
Pauranic lore. Introductory notes and notes at the 
e>td arc a great help in picking up the threads of the 
narrative, as the subject-matter of each poem is taken 
at random from the original sources. The inventiveness 
and poetic fancies of Mr. Joshi are at their best here and 
his studious habits are sure to make him soar to still 

loftier heights. 

The second book, Alachana or review, contains 
about seventy contributions in the nature of critical des- 
sertations by Prof. Pathak. who has already secured a 
high place in this branch of literature, on various literary 
subjects. Their scope is wide, they range over various 
subjects and are well thought out. 

The third book makes a new departure altogether, 
so far as Gujarati literature is concerned. Its title means 


THE SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY: By Devarharya 
M. A., Tatwa-Sindhu. A. Mukherjee & Co. 2, College 
Square, Calcutta. Price Rs, 7. 

Most of the books on palmistry in both English and 
Bengali* languages are imitations of Cheim’s monumental 
work, The Language oj the Hand. The Science of Palmistry 
by Mr. Devacharya, however, testifies to the author's original 
method of palm-reading. He has not only studied the 
works of hi* predecessors thoroughly but also has left no 
stone unturned to gain practical experience fot which pur¬ 
pose he has widely travelled all over India and the volume 
under review is the outcome of his vast study and long 
years of laborious research work as well. Those who pooh- 
pooh palmistry supposing it to he mere guess-work will, 
if rhey thoroughly go through the present work, based on 
Mr. Devacharya's personal’ observations, be corivineed be¬ 
yond doubt that palmistry stands on strong scientific baris 
and it can he of immense benefit to humankind both 
from individual and social points of view. Mr. Deva¬ 
charya is a highly accomplished palmist with a poetical 
bent of mind. He presents things in such a picturesque 
and fascinating manner which is rarely found in books on 
palmistry, supposed to be as dry as hard nut. After peru¬ 
sal of the book the reader is fully convinced th*at palmistry 
and psychology are closely inter linked. The mental 
make-up of an individual can be ascertained to a great 
extent from the position and tendencies of thd mounts, lines 
and signs of his palm, A fair knowledge of palmistry 
may, therefore, be of great help to a student of psychology 
in carrying ont his researches successfully! 

It will not be very difficult even for a beginner to 
leerci the fundamentals of palmistry from the work of Mr. 
Devacharya as the significance of all the lines and signs 
has elaborately been explained with the 'he!p «f diagrams 
to toe way possible. A good many palp-imjff* 


me oaicony oi tne »xy . Amt tlie star-gazing night- 
watchers, the authors, have set down iheir first-hand 
experiences of star-gazing, both as the stars are, and as 
poetB would viuw them. One is reminded oi that admirable 
book in English by Sir James Jeaats. The Stars in Their 
Courses. While reading this all charts of the Heavens 
and sky-maps have been given, in order to illustrate 
and elucidate the subject-matter of the text. Astrology 
has also been) handled, and certain principles set out, 
which would interest the reader. The language in which 
the whole performance is clothed is typical, and at times 
it looks as if the authors were setting down legends and 
not facts. We welcome its publication most sincerely. 

K.M.J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

(1) THE PRIMARY ORGANIZATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, (2) FEUDAL 
AND EXTRA LEVIES IN ZAMINDARI AREAS, 
(3) LAND SPECULATORS AND ABSENTEE BUY¬ 
ERS IN THE TUNGBHADRA* PROJECT AREA : 
Forms of State Control in Madras and Abroad : By 
K. G. Sivaswami. Published by the South Indian 
Federation of Agricultural Workers’ Unions, 8 West 
Oott Road, Madras 14. April, 1947. Price (1) and (2) 
Re- 1 eadh and (3) Rs. 2. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND : By T. K, 
Cretchley. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 40. 
The Oxford University Press, Calcutta. .1947. Pp. 32. 
Price six annas. - 

INDIAN PARTIES AND POLITICS: By 8. 

Oxford Pamphlets on Indi&n Affaitf, No. 41 . 
The Oxford University Pres*, Otktttto. few* she 
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FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

The history of cotton spinning is part of Ancient 
Indian history*! history of man’s eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 

The oldest known discovered ' 


mu 11 


found in the ruins of Mohenio Daro (City of 

11. n._j\ •. • .1 ( i it J 


deserted in 3,000 B.C. 




The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 


Founded in 1886. the Calico Mills 
form one of India s largest single units and, 
with die Jubilee MiHs, produce over 1,75,000.yards 
of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities 
tfe serving the Nation s efforts to fight the cloth shortage. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Tagore : The Great Sentinel 
Acharya Kripalani writes in The Social 
Welfare : 

Rabindranath Tagore was not only a great artist but, 
like the ancient Kavis. he was also a seer. He was a man 
with vision—a vision of what the future should be like 
not only of India but of the whole world. 

The tendency of renunciation implicit in the Indian 
character, especially the Hindu character, had to be curbed 
at various times in Indian history. From time to time, 
prophets provided us the philosophy of synthesis and 
taught us to reconcile “the here with the hereafter.” This 
tendency of renunciation is to « large extent curbed by 
the teachings of the Bhagawad Oita. But the lesson of 
the Gita is forgotten in the political slavery that lay 
heavily upon India for many centuries. In recent times, 
however, there has been a tendency in India to go back to 
the teachings of the Gila and to reconcile the mundane 
with the spiritual. Gtirudev Tagore was a force in this 
direction. He sought to reconcile the world of life with 
the world of the spirit. 

Gurudev achieved this synthesis through the world 
of art and ideas. He reconciled nationalism to interne-', 
tionalism and the old to the new. He combined the East 
and the West into one harmonious whole. But Tagore 
was essentially a prophet of ideas and not a fieid-woiker. 
Whenever he plunged into actual life. Tagore always, 
found a deep conflict between his ideals anid realities. 
Practical life is essentially a life of compromise and Tagore 
always shrank from the grussness of practical life. It 
needed the genius of Mahntma Gandhi, to translate the 
vision and the ideal of Tagore into reality. Tagore was 
“the great sentinel” of ideals which were worked out by 
Gandhiji in practical life. 

Today the skies are dark, but ini darkness the stars 
come out. let us not lose our faith in our guides like 
Ctintdev and Gandhiii. and if we do not lose it all shall be 
well with us. 


August 15 

The yew Review observes : 

At long last India’s self-realisation is within India's 
gTasp. Self-government, is the right of every nation, and 
when this right is granted international recognition and 
embodied in real power, mankind registers a progress in 
brotherly solidarity and all genuine humanist should re¬ 
joice. Yet national independence is not so much the end 
»* a struggle as it is the beginning of national 

self-achievement. Our heartiest congratulations and 
sincerest thanks go to all who have prepared the political 
rebirth of India; our welcome goes in advance to all who 
W1 mg* * “•*'**» i"*o nation. 

she whole economic, social and spiritual programme 
calls for hard work and wholeheartedly devotion. August 
15 marks ojdjj the end of the beginning. The day’s cele¬ 
brations will be tempered with the regret that the parti¬ 
tion of the country could not be avoided. The speedy and 
peaceful manner with which it has been accomplished is 
a happy augury of future relations and fosters the hope 
that some rat of fadetptfon not prove impossible. 


India and Pakistan 

The same Review observes : 

The two new Dominions will oelebrate the occasion in 
different moods. One. which ib called India but is India 
without the Indus, feels like a convalescent who is allowed 
out o( bed after a severe amputation. The other, Pakis¬ 
tan. feels like a girl leaving school and facing the big 
wide world with her hat set at a rakish angle. Her joy 
is bouyant, and her foster-father jubilant. The Congress, 
like" an old warrior who fought the good fight, is unsteady 
in his gait and notices with alarm that nephews and grand¬ 
nephews ore already discussing his demise and bis lega¬ 
cies. Yet he rnaj hope that the joint-family will remain 
united for a few months more. The Muslim League and 
its president scorn the small cracks showing in their new 
home; they are triumphant. They have established 
Pakistan, glorious Pakistan, with Mr. Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, Grand Sultan of Sind. West Punjab, East Bengal 
and other Dominions beyond the Sands, Defender of the 
Faithful. Pakistan is his achievement, the Muslim 
League his instrument, and August 15 is his day more 
than anybody else’s. Mohammedans find him dictatorial, 
but they admire arid follow him blindly. He is a steady 
leader, a clever tactician and n silent politician. He has 
out-manoeuvred the Congress more than once. He got 
his men into the Interim Government and kept them out 
of the Constituent Assembly. Ho secured for himself the 
post of Governor-General of Pakistan and left the Cons 
gross keep the English ford Moumtbatten. No explana¬ 
tion has heen published of this last out-flanking move- 
ment. Did the Congress feel that in order to maintain for 
a few months more some appearance of unity, it was 
necessary to have Lord Mountbattem as the chairman of 
the Joint Defence Council which is to last till March, 1948 
or does it fely on his good offices to rally the Princes? It 
is a sign of stern realism that both states are keen on re¬ 
taining the services of l.C.S. men and do not show any 
symptom of xenophobia. India and Pakistan are not at 
present in a mood to leave the -British Commonwealth; 
foreigners are welcome to stay provided they be the ser¬ 
vants of the country, and there is as it should be. On the 
other hand, the speakers who ended the debates in the 
House of Commons with sanctimonious speeches of 
mutual admiration and congratulations for their own sense 
of humanity, kindliness etc., were pathetically ridiculous. 
Tlie long and short of the story is that the harsh circum¬ 
stances of the day forced the measures on the British 
politicians; the point in their favour is that they saw the 
disaster staring them in the face, before it enlgulfed them. 
Their merit is that they made virtue of necessity; should 
we expect much more in the world of politics? 

Partition and Parties 

The late British India is partitioned; there was first 
what they called the ‘notional’ Partition (semi-administra¬ 
tive and conventional) and in a fortnight there will be the 
real legal partition. What is remarkable is that the real 
national partition will not come for some time. The 
people do not seem to realise what the partition entails. 
Even the Congress party and the Muslim t<eaguc are not 
implementing the consequences. From what the Quaid- 
e-Azam and Gandhiii recently said, both parties intend 
operating on throughout the peninsula. Such a policy is 
tempting, yet it is hardly workable and it is fraught with 
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deadly peril. Political parties are organised to control or 
at least to influence the life o£ the state, and states which 
are naturally sensitive about their sovereignty never 
tolerate parties with headquarters i« a foreign country. 

Communists who are not much embarrassed with 
patriotic considerations and who are specialists in division 
have already broken up into Indian and Pakistan part.es; 
but the idea of old warriors like Gandhiji and the Quaid-e- 
Auun show how unreal the partition remains in the mind 
of people; neither they nor tens of millions of others can 
math up their mind that they could be foreigners in any 
corner of the peninsula. Whatever statesmen or politi¬ 
cians may have said anid done, there rem jins an all-India 
spirit; it shows naively in sign-boards like ‘All-India 
Cycle Repair Shop’ and it persists in the deliberate conclu¬ 
sions of the major parlies. The masses will nwt take 
kindly to separation and for long the stute-loyalty ijf 
Hindus in Pakistan and of Mohammedans in India will 
feel the strain. 

Yet it is hard to prophesy about future developments. 
Economic and administrative drawbacks will foster the 
spirit of reunion and of federation which can only be made 
on a non-conimunul basis, and IIITe one sees the opening 
this movement will give communism. On the other hand, 
administrative separation nurses mental opposition and 
local -patriotism and a few decades suffice to challenge re¬ 
union. A clear case can he hail in the province.9 
of Brabant and 1-imburg which in 1830 were prepared to 
join Belgium and which some decades later were more 
Dutch than Friesland. The ptoblem of federating India 
and Pakistan should not be long left in abeyance. 

Switzerland's Contribution to European 
Civilisation 

There are lew countries in Europe which can 
claim that they have made a double contribution 
to Western civilisation by their achievements in 
the two fields of political organisation and of true 
culture. Dr. E. K. Bramstedt writes in The Aryan 
Path : 

In the course of more than six centuries Switzer¬ 
land has not only developed a democratic, federative 
system, which today is the envy of many bigger, 
though less fortunate states ; she has also become a 
focal point of cultural .life on a European level, a 
clearing-house of the ideas and products of three 
major, European nations: Germany, France and Italy. 
Switzerland has solved the two main political problems 
that have elsewhere proved again and again dangerous 
obstacles to a sane and practical political organisation : 
the problem of racial and linguistic minorities and the 
problem of mak.ng democracy a workable, effective 
system. 

This small country, set between major passes of 
the Alps, the Jura and the Rhone, with a territory of 
about 16.000 square miles and a population of 4300,000 
inhabitants, is the roof of Europe, where many 
.European contrasts fit together like the framework of 
n house-top. Switzerland is a larg<> 'European water- 
ahed. Important rivers rising in the Alps, such as the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, flow through Europe in 
all directions, reaching the sea in the north and south 
of the Continent. In ancient times the drat immigrants 
followed the river,, upward, ascended .the deserted 
mountain valleys and settled there. Thus the various 
languages and dialects are. to some extent, correlated 
with the course of the rivers from the Alps. Today 
Switzerland is a multi-lingua) country ; out of every 
100 of her inhabitants 72 are German-speaking, W 
French-speaking and 6 Italian-speaking. Haiti JL937 


German, French and Italian were the only three lan* 
gauges recognised as national and official; since then, 
as a result of a national plebiscite, a fourth language 
has been added, Romansoh, spoken by only 44,000 
people, in the Canton of the Orisons, This recognition 
wag a gesture intended to emphasise the unrestricted 
equal ly of all racial and linguistic groups. 

x 

Instead of a common race or language, inter¬ 
racial co-operation, civic liberty and neutrality in 
international affairs have formed tfa& bases of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

There is no Swiss nationalism of any significance, 
and the half-cajoling, half-threatening attempts of 
Nazi Germany between 1933 and 1946. which for 
‘ racial” reasons suggested the incorporat on of Switzer¬ 
land’s German-speaking portion into Greater Germany, 
of the French cantons into Franc c and of the Italian- 
speaking Canton of Ticino into Italy. fell on deaf 
ears. There can be no doubt that, if Hitler had attacked 
the country during the last war, the well-organised ami 
well-equipped Swiss army would have put up a Remo 
resistance. Fortunately, this possibility did not 
materialise, and the Swiss record of peace daling back 
to the times of the Napoleonic wars remained un¬ 
broken. Moreover, through the International Red 
Gross, which gave practical aid to both camps, Switzer¬ 
land did much to keep the small flame of humanitarian- 
ism alive. 

The country has never known n monarchy nor has 
it experienced any form of absolutism or dictatorship. 
Even th L , President lias by no means the strong posi¬ 
tion characteristic, < .{i., of the President of the United 
States. The President of the Swi-s Confederation is a 
member of the Gab net. the so-called "Federal Coun¬ 
cil” and is elected as the first among equals, for one 
year only. This supreme office has been filled by 
representatives of all the three or four racial ana 
linguistic groups. Tolerance towards all of them is 
taken for granted in a state, the officials of which are 
accustomed to answer letters from citizens in the 
language in which they are* written. This tolerance is 
■indispensable as the linguistic frontiers do not coincide 
with the frontiers of the twenty-two Cantons of the 
Confederation. There is u large French-speaking 
minority in the Canton of Berne, a similarly large 
German one in the Canton of Fribourg, and in the 
German-speaking Orisons there arc islands, both of 
Romanscli and of Italian. As a result of this situation, 
many people are bilingual, and newspapers often carry 
advertisements in any of the three main languages, 
without a translation being regarded as necessary. 
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The strength of the Swiss federal organisation 
lies in the fact that it is a system of direct demo¬ 
cracy. 

This means that the adult male citizen—the vote 
has not yet been extended to women—has the right 
to take a direct share in the moulding of the affairs 
of the community. He can exercise this right on a 
threefold scale, *in municipal cantonal and federal 
matters. Whilst in many dictatorship# the plebiscite 
served as a mere instrument of camouflage, in demo¬ 
cratic Switzerland it h is become an unambiguous 
means of expressing the will of the people. The two 
institutions of the “referendum" and the “initiative" 
give the people the possibility of vetoing new laws as 
well as the power to force a discussion of any subject 
which seems to be of municipal, cantonal or national 
interest. The fact that, for instance, such important 
controversial subjects as the control of the private 
armament industry, measures against unemployment, 
the new National Penal Code—which has slice replaced 
the former twenty-two Cantonal Codes—were voted 
upon by the people, has given the man in the street 
a feeling that his own affairs are at stake, not merely 
abstract ideas. 

There are two other reason.-' why the Swis-- have 
reached a comparatively high level of political matur¬ 
ity and wisdom. The one is the happy balance we find 
in their political system between centralisation and 
regional autonomy. Each of the Cantons has its own 
parliament, administration and civil laws, and each is 
sovereign in so far as its actions do not clash with 
the Federal Constitution of 1874. The other reason is 
the rather fortunate course of Swiss history. When the 
three so-called “Original Cantons” of Uri, Unterwalden 
and Schwyz concluded » league of mutual trust and 
alliance in 1291, they did so in opposition to the 
foreign rule of the Counts of Hapsharg. later the 
monarchg of Austria. This opposition was later ampli¬ 
fied to an antagonism against any aristocratic hegemony 
ss well as sgainst the mighty German Empire. Already 
m the fourteenth century the Swiss Confederation, 
winch soon extended to thirteen Cantons was rooted 
in the people—in peasants who would never know the 
meaning of serfdom, in burgher- who did not 
acknowledge the claims of any nobility (though later 
there developed an oligarchic patriciate in some 
towns). The Swiss Confederation was a pact between 
Tural Cantons and city-republics, such as Zurich, Berne, 
Geneva, a pact which after many ups and downB 
changed from a loose alliance between states into one 
state on a federal basis. It is true, there were feuds 
between predominantly Catholic and Protestant 
Cantons in the past, there are marked eeonomio 
differences between agricultural and industrial areas 
today ; but all these contrasts in the long run have 
been unable to endanger the basic unity of the Swiss 
nation. 

A country of this structure has. like Holland and 
the Scandinavian States, a particular function as a 
mediator and a channel of exchange between the great 
Euro pean civilisations. In the book-shops of Swiss 
towns one finds an excellent selection of recent French, 
'German, English and Italian books. The leading Swiss 
newspapers and periodicals are remarkable for their 
■width of outlook and their fairness of judgement. The 
Swiss theatre,.too, is at its best truly European. 

At least five great European figures originat¬ 
ed in Switzerland or found a spiritual home 
there. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, the leading humanist and 
-pacifist of the sixteenth century, spent the last fifteen 
of his fife, in Beale, which even then had an 
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outstanding university. About the aame time Jean 
Calv.n formulated the religious creed for a large 
section of European Protestantism and made Geneva 
a “Protestant Sparta." Two centuries later another, no 
less powerful* thinker was born in the same town. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau trusted in that goodness of 
nature which Calvinism had denied. Rousseau, who 
put forward most dazzling ideas on education, disposed 
of his own children by sending them to an orphanage. 
J. H. Pestalozzi. a much greater educationist and 
friend of mankind, on the other hand, gained an ever 
deeper insght iDto the needs of youth out Of *bi* 
experiences at his experimental schools in various 
parts of Switzerland, though he encountered as much 
failure os success. Finally there is Friedrich Nietzche, 
who, side by side with the eminent historian of culture 
Jakob Burekhardt. taught ten years at. Basle Univer- 
s : tv. In spite of his anti-democratic leanings, he felt 
at home amongst the Swiss and coined the sentence; 
“All Europe must become ar enlarged Switzerland." 

From Hang Holbein the Younger to Ferdinand 
Holder, artists of first rank worked in Switzerland. 

The country has also produced a valuable 
literature of its own, both in German and in 
French. 

Though some of its leading writers were rather 
individualistic and kept “far from the madding crowd* 
(C. F. Meyer, Carl Spitteler), the works of most Swiss 
authors have an undercurrent of reformist, didactic 
tendencies in common. This ia particularly true of two 
outstanding novelists of the nineteenth century: 
Jeremias Gotthelf and Gottfried Keller. Gott.helf, » 
country parson and a writer of considerable power, 
though with very conservative views, wanted to 
educate the peasants of his Canton, to expose their 
vices and follies and to make them useful citizens and 
happy human beings. Gottfried Keller, a native of 
Zurich, succeeded by means of an original poetical 
realism in depicting a wealth of Qerman-apeaking 
Swiss types of his time, average people and odd fellows, 
ambitious youths and capricious women. Keller, an 
outspoken opponent of all forms of hypocrisy and 
false pretence, was never tired of emphasising that 
eternal vigilance is the price of true democracy. Today 
the novels and stories of C. F. Ramus, written in 
French, project the fascinating landscape of the 
Canton of the Valais between the Lake of Geneva and 
the Rhone Valiev with a similar artistic intensity. The 
life of this region, the problems of its peasants and 
wine-growers have found in Ramuz a voice of such 
rare subtlety and beauty that some of his novels 
deserve a much wider reading public. 
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Strangely enough, the works of another novelet 
and noefc of genius, by birth a German, who has long 
found a more congenial home in Switzerland, are aleo 
comparatively little known outside the Genuan- 
speaking countries. I mean Hermann Hesse, who at 
ue age of seventy was last year awarded the Nobel 
J*ri*e _ fpr .Literature. This refined, introspective mind 
combines the traditions of German romanticism with 
* penetrating .modern, prub ng into tb$ depths of the 
subconscious and of the occult. He is the poet of the 
fltfeommon souls, of lonely tramps, of individualists 
Who feel lost in the mechanism of an ag; of mass- 
production and tnass-amiihilafon. 

IN some of Hesse’s more recent novels the 
influence of the theories of the outstanding Swiss 
psychologist, C. G. Jung, makes itself felt. 

Professor Jung, the author of the standard work 
on psychological types, plays a leading role in post- 
Freudian psychology similar to that which another 
Swiss scholar, Professor Karl Barth, does iu the field 
of contemporary Protestant theology. Barth, in many 
ways a modern Calvin, has developed the system of 
‘dialectical theology” directed against all attempts at 
minimising the distance between God and man. Even 
some opponents of this school acknowledge that it has 
contributed much to a deeper and more honest inter¬ 
pretation of the Christian creed. 

Though it must be admitted that commercialism 
plays a big part in' the everyday life of the Swiss, real 
achievements in the cultural field, particularly in 
scholarship and in literature, enjoy a greeter prestige 
With them than in many other countries. Th e social 
position of Swiss university professors, for instance, is 
considerably higher than that of their American 
colleagues. Neither wealth nor birth are in Switzerland 
of the same decisive importance a« in most other 
countries of the West. As the American writer Nogley 
Parson recently observed after a visit to Switserland : 

“In Berne, which of all European capitals has 
preserved most culture, the aristocracy proper U not 
based on privileges of birth which have become 
obsolete and arc seldom justified ; nor is it composed 
of parvenus cf self-made men of recent date, for whom 
money is the highest authority. The aristocracy which 
I got to know in Switzerland, is an ‘aristocracy of 
talents.’ This and one’s character are decisive for tile 
positions held by men and women.” 

True words, which help to illustrate the point that, 
today Switzerland is in more than one respect a model 
for democracy, an inspiration not only for the 
European civilisation of today, but also for a better 
world-civilisation of tomorrow. 


Indjkt nad The Right of $df> Determination 

In an article on the above subject in The 
Hindustan Review Prof. D. N. Banerjee observe* r- 

The Wilsonian theory of self-determine:'. fr a baa, as'- 
wa* rightly apprehended by raa^ 0l , tg when a, 

was first proclaimed , R m0> ^ much miBUnd emood< 

misused. And. at a result, it has, so far as this 
country 1* concerned, already produced tea my unhappy 
Consequences. What really did President Wilson s&y a»u 
mean when he proclaimed the theory of self-determination? 
In the course of an address delivered on 11th February, 
1918, before a joint session of the two Houses of Con¬ 
gress, in reply to the address of the Imperial German. 
Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign. 
Affairs at that lime. President Wilson first declared : — 
“What is at slake now is the peace of the world. What 
we are striviug for is a new international order based upon 
broad ansi universal principles oi right and justice,—-no. 
mere peuce of shreds and patches... Nationul aspirations 
must Le respected; peoples may now he dominated and 
governed u.dy by their own consent. Self-determination 
is not a mere phrase. It is an iinpei stive principle of 
action, whieh statesmen will henceforth iguore at tinu 
peril." 

He then laid down, without stopping here, the follow!,tg 
four principles us the “foundations" on which “a general 
peace" could he '‘erected'" and a new international order 
based; -(1) “Each part of the final settlement must be 
fiasco upon the essential iustice ol that particular case 
and upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring a 
peace that will fie permanent." (2) “Peoples and pro¬ 
vinces are not to he bartered about from sovereignly to 
sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of the 
balance of power.” (3) “Every territorial settlement in¬ 
volved in this war must me made in the interest and for 
the benefit of the populations concerned, and not as a 
part of any mere adjustment or compromise ol claims 
amongst rival stales." (4l “A1J well-defined national 
aspirations shall be accorded tire uLmost satisfaction that 
can he accorded them without introducing new or per¬ 
petuating old elements of discord and antagonism.*' 

It is evident from these principles that the right of 
self-determination was not to be, even according to Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, its chief protagonist, an absolute and un¬ 
qualified right. It is particularly to he noticed that he 
laid down that peoples and provinces were not to be bar¬ 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game; that 
every territorial settlement must be made in the interest- 
and for the benefit of the populations concerned; and that 
all well-defiued national aspirations were to he accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that could be accorded them with¬ 
out introducing new or perpetuating old elements of dis- 
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cord and antagonism. People often forget these limitations 
imposed on the right of self-determination by President 
Wilson himself, when they talk .about this right, or base 
any claim on it. I need hardly point out that these limita¬ 
tions have, as I shall have an occasion to show later on r . 
a direct bearing on our communal problem, particularly 
as it exists, for instance, in Bengal and the Punjab. 

Insuperable practical difficulties were ex¬ 
perienced by the victorious Allies after the first 
World War in the application of the principle of 
self-determination to Europe. 

After all, they were not, as it has been rightly said, deal¬ 
ing with "a blank map of Europe”. As Dr. Alfred Cobban 
has observed in his illuminating work" National Self- 
Determination, it is undeniable that in practice President 
Wilson's ideas “led him into s long series of inconsistencies 
and contradictions in which he finally hecome ineartricthlvg 
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entangled The vastness of the practical issues he was rais¬ 
ing was perhaps hardly realised by him at first." And, 
according to the same writer, Wilson “confessed later, in 
weariness of heart, to the Committee of Foreign Relations 
of the (U.S.A.) Senate, that ‘when I gave utterance to 
those words (‘that all nations had a right to self-determina¬ 
tion’) , I said them without tha knowledge that nationalities 

•existed, which are coining to us day after day.you 

do not know and cannot appreciate the anxieties that 1 
have experienced as a result of many millions of people 
having their hopes raised hy what I have said.” 

This was natural and inevitable. Ft is almost im¬ 
possible. as it was fully realized by the Allied and As¬ 
sociated Powers at the Peace Conference of Paris after the 
first World W'ar. to niter the frontiers of states or to 
establish new states without,creating new problems of 
minorities. Thus, practically everyone among the treaty- 
makers at Paris, including Wilson himself, adds Dr. 
Cobban, ‘‘recognized that self-determination could only be 
applied with due regard to rircumstnrocs,”. Besides, there 
is the great difficulty of finding a generally accepted defi¬ 
nition of the conditions which a people should satisfy 
before it can legitimately claim the right of self-deter¬ 
mination. As Professor Harold Temperley of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge has stated in his Epilogue to the Sixth 
Volume of the History of the Peace Conference ol Paris 
edited by him, the objection to the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination “is the difficulty of knowing what constitutes a 
unit of self-determination". “That the principle,” he 
continues, ‘‘is a disruptive, as well as a cohesive, force 
goes without saying. The difficulty of deciding how large 
an area or a population must be before it has a right to 
self-determir.iation seems fundamental.If self-deter¬ 

mination ig pushed far enough not only every town, but 
every hamlet, has the right to vote itseli out of a state 
of which it may have been a purl for five centuries." 

It is not. therefore, a matter for surprise that there 
was. as Dr. Cobban has shown, a sharp difference of 
opinion even among the members of the American Dele¬ 
gation to the Peace Conference of Paris on the question 
self-determination; that President Wilson's Secretary of 
State, Mr. Robert larnsing, was strongly opposed to the 
principle of self-determination; and that Mr. Lansing des¬ 
cribed the phrase as “loaded with dynamite", and said, 
“It will raise hopes which can never be realized. It will, 
1 fear, cost thousands of lives. In the end it is bounld to 
he discredited, to be called the dream of an idealist who 
failed to realize the danger until too late to check those 
who attempt to put the principle in force. What a calamity 
that the phrase was ever uttered! What misery it will 
■cause 1” Mr. Lansing further pointed out, and very rightly, 
that both Canada and the United States had only con¬ 
tinued to exist because of their denial of the principle of 
self-determination; that if this principle had been accepted, 
the Southern States (of the U.S.A.) would have been 
allowed to secede and French Canada would have formed 
an independent state; and that considerations of national 
safety, historic rights, and economic interests, which would 
he overridden bv it. should all have preference over the 
principle of self-determination. Apart from these con¬ 
siderations, there are many practical difficulties in the way 
of holding proper plebiscites necessarily implied in the 
theory of self-determination—particularly in countries 
where the masses are still steeped in ignorance, superstition 
and prejudice, and where, therefore, their worst passions 
■can be easily overstimulated and inflamed by emotional 
-appeals ant^,skilfully directed propaganda. 
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Soviet Russian Colonial System in 
East Europe 

Albion Ross writes in The New York Times : 

The United States Army’s newspaper here flatly ac¬ 
cused the Soviet Union today of intending to set up ita 
own colonial system in eastern Europe. 

An editorial in the Wiener Kurier charged that the 
Soviet ejections to the Marshall plan nt<-| the United 
States relief program in Austria were raised because these 
projects interferred with the Soviet plan in eastern Europe. 
The editorial waa known to have been approved by top- 
ranking United Stale* military and diplomatic authorities 
here. 

"It is impossible, to review the objections raised by 
the Soviet military command in Austria to the Austro- 
American. relief agreement without reference to the Soviet 
Union’s refusal to participate in the Marshall plan and 
the stepa it took to prevent participation in the plan by 
any of ita European satellites,” the ediorial said, “In 
both cases the Russians have protested that the respective 
programs constitute an infringement of national sovereignty. 
In both cases it is obvious that the Soviet Union's real 
concern has been that American help in eastern Europe 
would somehow extend American influence in the areas 
where the Soviet Union is determined to exclude it. 

"Although the Soviet Union is equally committed with 
the United States and the United Kingdom to the re¬ 
establishment of a free and independent Austria, events 
of the post-war years have made it clear that there is a 
fundamental difference between the Russian conception 
of freedom and independence and that of the Western 
democracies. It is now obvious that while the Russians 
and their Communist handservants were shrieking most 
loudly about the creation of a Western bloc they were 
themselves busy setting up an Eastern bloc. 

"The meeting of the three Foreign Ministers in Paris 
to discuss the Marshall plan compelled (Soviet Foreign 
Minister) Molotov to admit it. The subsequent develop¬ 
ments in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary proved it 
and it proved also that when the Soviet Union talks of 
Infringement of the sovereignly of small nations it really 
means infringement of the exclusive rights of the Soviet 
Union in the areas over which it has established or intends 
to establish its own form of economic and political domi¬ 
nation—in other words infringements of what the Soviet 
Union considers its colonial prerogatives. 

"An appreciation of the characteristic of exclusiveness 
is essential to a proper understanding of the Soviet ele¬ 
ment’s objections to the relief agreement. To a nation 
accustomed to think itnperialistically, the actions of other 
nations inevitably are interpreted in terms of imperialism. 
To a nation habitually exclusive in its reUtiongJiip with 
the outside world the policies of other nations are assumed 
to be similarly exclusive. . 

1 

Charges Soviei Invented Charges 

“It is apparently as incredible to representative* of 
the Soviet Union in Austria as it was to Molotov in Paris 
that American help could he extended Without political 
commitments and, since there, arc political commitment# 
neither in the Marshall plan nor id the. ndief ^eement, 
the Rusaiims have chosen to invent them «r at least 
po assume that they are there by implication,, 


"In the case of the relief agreement they have cluwijnr 
to regard as infringements of Austria’s sovereignty and 
independence stipulations obviously designed to do no 
more than grant reasonable assurance to the American tax¬ 
payer—who is the real donor—that his money will lie 
expended in such a way as to make the utmost contribution 
to the re-establishment of Austrian political and economic 
independence—a mission shared equally by his Govern¬ 
ment and those of the three other occupying powers.’’ 

Meanwhile, Austria’s Eastern European creditors are 
displaying eager interest in the dollars the United States 
offered to provide as part of the relief program. Poland 
turned up with a bill for about $1,600,000. chiefly for coal, 
and Hungary wants $700,000 in cash. 

The bills represent Austrian indebtedness under the 
trade-clearing agreements die made with those countries. 
Both countries now are unwilling to proceed with further 
deliveries without being paid for the exoess over receipts 
they have delivered up to the present. 

Czechoslovakia, which also has delivered more to 
Austria than she has received under the trade-clearing 
arrangement, is reported to he planning to make similar 
demands next month. 

There are two interpretations here of the sudden 
marked toughness of Austria’s Eastern and Northern 
neighbours. One is the harmless explanation that they 
see a chance to collect some badly needed dollars from a 
debtor in arrears whose credit has not been very good 
anyway. The other is that as an Eastern bloc of nations 
they are making demands that Austria perhaps cannot 
meet as part of the Russian program of punishing her 
for having lined up with the Paris delegations instead of, 
the Soviet-dominated Ristern bloc. 

There also are fairly reliable reports that indicate the 
Eastern bloc is seriously interested not merely in getting 
payment for past debts but making new deals with Austria 
that will bring them dollars. Economic authorities here 
do not feel such a drain of dollars necessarily would be 
contrary to the Marshall plan but, if anything, would tend 
in support it. 

The dollars the Eastern hioc would get would have lo¬ 
be used largely for purchases either in Western Europe 
or in the Western hemisphere, which would keep East- 
West trade olive. Attention is drawn here to the fact that 
the United States policy now is to prevent the Eastern bloc 
from halting trade with the West, 
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The Soviet People Honour the Memory 
of Maxim Gorky 

Once again, on the ilth anniversary of his deotlt, the 
Soviet people honour the memory of their great writer, 
Maxim Gorky. His name has been given to the town 
where he was born and bred. Nizhni-Novgorod. and to 
Moscow’s main thoroughfare, to one of the best theatres, 
the Art Theatre, and to cultural and educational institu¬ 
tions. The Soviet Government has deputed the All-Union 
Committee on Arts to erect monuments to the writer in 
Mobcow, Leningrad, Gorky and Yalta. 

The monument to be erected to him in the square 
in front ot the Uclorussia-Baltic Station was designed by 
Ivan Shadr, who died a few years ago. He war a friend of 
Gorky’s and was engaged on> a bust of him during the 
Writer's lifetime. He began work on the design for the 
monument soon after Gorky’s death but had hardly time 
to linisli it before death overtook him. ft was carried out 
by Vera Mukhina, the noted sculptor, whose fine group 
was awarded at the Paris Exhibition. 

A memorial to GoTky is being erected now in lbs 
native town. The sculptor, Vera Mukhina, says that she 
lias based her portrait on the writer in his youth, as the 
Stormy Petrel of the Revolution. At a little distance from 
the tall figure, which has a feeling of awift movement, 
there in a sculptured bird, a stormy petrel in flight, the 
emblem of the approaching storm of revolution. The 
woik is nearing completion. 

The All-Union Committee on Arts announced « com¬ 
petition. which will close in August, for a memorial for 
Leningrad. Five of the foremost sculptors, Manizer, 
Zelensky, Levinson, Blinova and Isayeva, are entering for 
it. 

Designs for a monument to Gorky in Yalta will lie 
begun shortly. 

• * * 

The Gorky institute of World Literature marked the 
anniversary in the traditional way, by giving readings of 
Gorky’s works. Several volumes of the writer's archives 
have been prepared for the Press. The fifth, Gorky aid 
Korolenko, includes their correspondence beginning from 
1893. Practically all the letters appear lor the first 
time in print. The book was prepared for the Press by 
Natalia Vladimirovna Korolenko, the writer's daughtci. 

The sixth volume, on Gorky and Chaliapin; will include 
the famous singer's autobiography as told to Gorky and 
written down by him. their correspondence ami also 
Chaliapin's reminiscences of Gorky. 

• * * 

Gorky’s works are published in enormous printings in 
the Soviet Union, and the principal things are ^translated 
into the languages of the nationalities of the USSR. The 
Mother and the autobiographical trilogy Childhood, Out in 
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the World and My Universities are republished in several 
editions almost every year. The great writer’s books are 
more popular than ever. Before the Revolution they 
appeared in an edition of 1,083,000 copies, In Soviet years 
they came out in 66 languages, in an> edition of 43,151,000 
copies; the autobiographical trilogy alone—in an edition, 
of 4.947.000 copies and 108 editions of liis novel The 
Mother. Childhood was published in 81 editions. Out in 
the World —in 55, My Universities —in 63. and The Life of 
Khm Sarngii —in 23. 

• * » 

This year the State Literary Publishing House brought 
out in an edition of 250,000 copies Gorky’s tales— Chelkash, 
Twenty-six and One, The Birth of a Man and a volume 
of verse. More volumes of the 15-volume edition of his 
works have appeared this year and others are expected. It 
is to he completed in 1948. Selections from his Stories of 
Italy will shortly appear in an illustrated edition. 

This year the State Publishing House of Juvenile 
Literature has given the children an excellent illustrated 
edition of Childhood, with drawings by V. Dekhterev, who 
was awarded the Stalin Prize for them. The Mother with 
illustrations by V. Shcheglov, is expected.— The Toss, 
h'fws Agency, USSR. 


Brazil 

In ati article entitled “We Brazilians Are Be¬ 
coming One People” in The Catholic World , April 
1946, Dorothy Penn contends that the popular 
no’.ion that miscegenation leads to degeneration 
and mongrelization is not true in the case of 
Brazil : 

Jt is the opinion of some that Brazil’s great lesson 
to the modern world will lie, not in any sphere of 
politics or economies, but in “her successful fusion of 
i'hjccs and her consequent development of a true 
American. non-Kuropean type.’’ Brazil is certainly one 
of the outstanding instances where inter-breeding and 
acculturation of races arc being carried on. This does 
not mean that Brazil has not attained a plane which 
causes many to feel that the ‘balance of power in this 
hemisphere now rests on an axis between Washington, 
and Rio de Janeiro" and that it is within Brazil’* 
power to take the financial, commercial, and economic 
I'-.-id on the southern continent. 

Brazil is the largest couutiy in Latin America and 
fourth largest, in the world. Her territory of 3,275,510 
square miles is greater than that ol the continental 
United States by about the area of Texas. She has 
immense expanses of fertile agricultural lands, great 
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potential mineral wealth, and the many products of 

Amazon basin will bring her further riches in 
‘on as this region is opened to transportation 
splines and waterways. It is estimated that 
is so luge and so rich a land that she oonld 
support 900,000,000 people ae against a possible 
500,000,000 for the United States. 

One might Say that in the sphere of politics, too, 
Brasil has a lesson to teach, for she is one Latin 
American country where independence was won with¬ 
out' bloodshed. The modem Brasilian state was outlined 
under the guidance of three brothers, Jose Bonifacio, 
Carlos, end Marlin de Andrada. In 1821, the then 
exiled Portuguese ruler, Dom Joao, returned to Portu¬ 
gal end left his son Dom Pedro with these words of 
advioe : “Pedro, Brasil will, I fear, ere long separate 
herself from Portugal, and if so, place the crown on 
thine own head rather than let it fall into the hands 
.of any adventurers.” 

These were the years when the Latin American 
countries were breaking from Spain and becoming 
independent republics. The Ondrada brothers were the 
leaders of the democratic elements in Brazil, bub 
wisely they saw that a democratic rule by a fair- 
minded prince under a constitution could be accom¬ 
plished without bloodshed, end so Jose Bonifacio de 
Andrada secured many thousands of signatures to a 
•.petition begging Dom Pedro to remain as first ruler of 
the independent nation of Brazil. Thus was won 
for Brazil in fifteen months an independence from 
Europe for which some Latin American countries 
struggled fifteen years. 

The Unitea Slates was first to welcome Brazil 
as an independent nation on May 26, 1824. 

The young Dom Pedro I meant well, but his in¬ 
herited royal pride led him to intolerant acts and 
caused him at length to imprison end to banish the 
Andrada brothers. For nine years the monarch tried 
to rule, but he had lost the love of the Brazilian 
people, and too late did he recall from exile Jote 
Bonifacio. Ho realized his own faults and entrusted 
his infant son, Dam Pedro II, to the elderly Jose 
Bonifacio de Andrada to rear as a good monarch 
should be reared, and himself set sail for Portugal. 

Here, then, was an unusual experiment in govern¬ 
ment. The Andrada brothers brought up the young 
prince in the highest ideals of democracy, and ®t 
•fifteen he was declared of age and became Emperor of 
Brasil in 1840. Raised by such liberal statesmen, Dom 
Pedro II, was a most demoratic ruler. Under him 
Brazil grew to the status of a great nation. Schools 
were started, cultural institutions fostered, slavery 
abolished, immigrants encouraged, ard the border 
situation in Uruguay and Paraguay settled. Some say 
that Dom Pedro II lost his throne in 1888 when 
slavery was abolished. Angry Blave-ownera joined with 
republicans and foroed the abdication of the emperor. 
Yet Dom Pedro realized that it was for the ultimate 
good of Brazil that he go—even that he leave the vety 
soil of the land he loved—in order that the new Re¬ 
public might have peace without blcfodshed. And so 
we have the paradox in 1889 of the Brazilians regret¬ 
fully banishing their seventy-three-year-old, monaioh, 
“the greatest democrat of them all.” Only recently 
there pamed away a distinguished descendant of the 
Andrada family, Senhor Antonio Carlos &• Andrada. 
This Senhor de Andrada, one time acting president 
-of Brasil, was a friend of democracy, as was his family 
before him, and placed great stress on a close bond 
between Brazil and the united States. 

Intimately related to Brasilian demrcratic aenti- 
a^nt,—indeed, a very integral part of it,—is the feel¬ 
ing that ;*nothing is honwtbr or anmiwly’ Brasilian 
■ that denial w bides the infiuenoe of the Amerindian 
and the Rips.” And this fading if one sad the same < 


in theory and in. practice, for in Brasil appears to be 
», forward-moving society, having no place for social, 
distinctions based on race or oolor, Class, not rase, 
determines social prestige. Theodore Roosevelt is said 
to have remarked once of Brazil: “If I were asked to 
name the one point in which there is complete 
difference between the Brasilian and ourselves, I 
should say it was in the attitude to the black man.” 

Negro slaves were first brought to Brazil in the 
1530’s to work the plantations, as the South American 
Indian sickened sud died when forced, into captivity. 
Furthermore, the Indian was difficult to obtain as the 
tribes kept retreating into the jungles and the upland 
plateaus. The African Negro seems to have been able 
to adapt himself readily to the climate and the 
physical conditions of Brazil. From an economic point 
of view, one might say that the Negro constituted the 
chief factor in the building up of Brasil during some 
three hundred years. 

Many of these Negroes were shrewd and in¬ 
telligent ; some arc reputed to have been able to read; 
others to write Arabic. Some were Mohammedan by 
religion and, due to superior and clever leadership, 
revolts often occurred, and frequent were the accounts 
of barbarous cruelties practised on the rebellious 
blacks. From this rather advanced and aesthetically 
handsome strain of Negroes, came the beautiful Negro 
women wham many whites chose for mistresses. 

The slave trade reached its height in the 
eighteenth century after the discovery of gold and 
diamonds in the interior, and the expansion of the 
cultivated areas to the south. Tentative estimates 
place the number of slaves imported at some 50,000 
per year, but there have been preserved no reliable 
statistics. Many slaves were smuggled into the coun¬ 
try. Yet, though the Brazil of today has a Negro 
population proportionately greater than that in the 
United States, Brazil has no “race problem.’’ 
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The attitude toward the blocks shown by the 
Latin peoples of the Mediterranean persists stilt. 
They wow hone of the dislike of color which is 
a trait of the Nordic races. 

The Portuguese in Europe were well-acquainted 
with the dark-skinned Moors, and had long 
admired their agricultural ability. The Moorish 
woman is of legendary beauty, and Mr. Roy Nash has 
pointed out that during the Moorish occupation of 
the Spanish Peninsula (711-1492 A.D.) the darker man 
was the more cultured, the more learned and the more 
artistic. It might well be that at that time it was an 
honor for the white man to mate with the bro« n. 
History, experience, folklore, popular literature, ■!! 
would have inclined the sixteenth century Portug u.so 
to look with favor upon inter-unarriage with the 
brown-skinned Indian whom he found on the Brazilian 
continent, and later with the Negro. So there soon 
appeared mu 1 at toes, quadroons, and a progressive 
lightening of the skin of the population. The Negro 
temperament had within it a sort of childish joy in 
the slightest incidents of life, and this joyousness, and 
love of daucing, of song and bright colors, reappear 
in the mulatto, helping to modify the severity of the 
Portuguese nature. 

Visitors to Brazil during the reign of Dom 
Pedro II. (ending 1889) made interesting comments. 
The Reverend Dr. Fletcher wrote : “Some of the most 
intelligent men that I have met within Brazil, men 
educated at Paris and Coimbra, were of African des¬ 
cent, whose ancestors were slaves. Thus if a man has 
freedom, money and merit, no matter.” A Sir Richard 
Burton who visited Imperial Brazil, observed that 
“here all men, especially free men, who are not black, 
are white, and often a man is officially white, but 
naturally almost a Negro.” Viscount Bryce, whose 
observations and impressions of South America were 
published in 1012, remarked that “the fusion of whites 
und blacks by intermarriage goes steadily on.” Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt remarked, “Any Negro, or mulatto, 
who shows himself fit is without, question given the 
place to which his abilities entitle him.” 

The so-called “Aryanization” of the African 
is the thing to be desired from the viewpoint of 
Brazilian national policy. 

There is an intangible attitude bound up 
therein which is perhaps expressed in these words 
of Robert E. Park : . .1 have come to the con¬ 

clusion that the difference between Brazil and the 
United States with respect to race is due to the fact 
that the people of Brazil have, somehow, regained that 
paradisiac innocence, which the people of the United 
States have somehow lost." Says a Portuguese writer : 
"Roosevelt nghtly pointed out that the future has 
reserved for us 1 the Brazilians 1 a great boon : the 
happy solution of a problem fraught with tremendous, 
even mortal dangers—the problem of a possible con¬ 
flict between the two races.” 

In anything about Brazil which strikes a critic 
unfavorably, he is inclined to see therein the unhappy 
results .of race mixture or of the tropical climate. Some 
oontend that miscegenation leads to degeneration and 
to mongrelization. Yet many objective studies of 
Batin American achievement and eultdrai development 
do not dbnfirm the inferiority of mestizo Brazil. Brazil 
may indeed need much in the way of a program for 
social bettgnnent, especially in those regions where 
slavery wag dominant, but it is to improve the living 
conditions Of those descendants of Indian, Negro, 
mestizo, even of European immigrant, who are poorly 
housed, and underfed in the Brazilian land of plenty. 
It is not that inereaeed “whits’* population is needed, 


but a better standard of living. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Roy Noah said that miscegenation “has not gone so¬ 
lar in Brasil that there ar e not still large numbers of 
unmixed Portuguese, Indians, and Negroes, still some 
conscious of color, and even more of caste ; bnt it has 
gone so far that one may expect its completion perhaps 
within five or six generations.” 

Within the last several generations Brazilians 
of widely varying racial origins have given svi« 
dence of true capacity to build a new and original 
civilization in America. 

Young Brazilians arc piourl of their mestizo 
heroes. statesmen, authors, scientists, inven¬ 
tors, administrators and artiste. In the Army, too, are 
many officers of very modest social origin, and the 
Army has the reputation of being a socially and 
ethnically democratic organization. 

In the late 1030’s there was stirred up in Argentina 
an anti-Brazilian agitation which was very reminiscent 
of other nationalistic agitations fomented by Nazi 
agents. “Brazilian mulatto diplomats” wore accused of 
robbing “Argentine white people” of lands. Thus was 
the note of race haired injected into an anti¬ 
democratic, anti-Brazilian movement. Now, such 
references to “Brazilian mulattoea” may still trouble 
the oldest of Brazil’s inhabitants, but the younger 
generation is not disturbed. 

The Brazilian whites may sometimes confess to 
preferring the out-and-out black to the mulatto. 
Always they will give just credit to the black’s contri¬ 
bution in the building of Brazil. What they generally 
mention in praise of the black is bis friendliness, his 
loyalty, honesty and dependability. Due acknowledg¬ 
ment is given the intelligence of the mulatto, but 
sometimes resentment is shown at the aggressiveness 
which the mulatto develops in his social ambitions. 
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A stoat comprehensive and revealing study Of 
racial intMpration through color . mixture, has been 
and* Ja Ntqrtm in 0-aia, by Donald Pierson. a bo# 
wflrir was given tb« 1943 John Aniafield Award for the, 
*!lm book of the your on race relatiom/'Mr. Fierapa 
Idealised hie atudy m the seaport town of Bahia 
(about the aid# of Indianapolis). He shows bow m 
Bahia today a freely competitive social order exists 
where competence, sot race, counts. There are a few 
able sociologists today who would still defend the 
theory of racial inferiority of the Negro. Even here, 
it is sometimes mare a case of confusing cultural 
achievement with , racial potentialities. The preponder¬ 
ance^ of opinion is to the effect that miscegenation will 
continue to bring more benefits than evils. 

Brazilians feel that the mental and cultural 
(differences between most of the Negroes, on the 
one hand, and most of the whiles on the other, 
arises from the present inferior and unequal 
educational opportunities of the Negro. 

In Bahia, black and white do not stand against 
each other. Whites may feel that the Negroes 
are backward, but they will say too in all 
justice that “with social evolution they (the blacks) 
are becoming more intelligent and eventually will 
contribute equally with the whites to the forward 
march of BraaiL” 

Mr. Pierson’s research would seem to confirm the 
statement that class is more to be' considered than 
racial strain. In mentioning an able black citizen, an 
engineer who has served in the sanitary division of 
the government in several cities in Brazil, once also 
a federal senator and a recognised authority on the 
Tupi language, a white woman of the upper class 
remarked, “Several white women whom I know would 
feel themselves honored to be his wife.” This would 
sawn to indicate that in Bahia, at least, opposition to 
with a black is more on class than on social 
igjOUBds. In 1914. Theodore Roosevelt wrote of Rio : 
“In the lower ranks intermarriages are frequent, 
iKpamally between the Negroes and the most numerous 
of the immigrant races of Europe. In the middle class 
these intermarriages are rare, and in the higher class 
almost unknown, so far as concerns men gad women 
in whom the black strain is at all evident. But even 
in the higher ranks there is apparently no prejudice 
whatever against marrying a man or girl who is, say, 
seven-eighths white, the remaining quantity of black 
blood being treated as a negligible element." 

Black color, although it is certainly a handicap for 
-entry into the upper classes at Bahia, is not on insuper¬ 
able one, and with wealth, intelligence, capability— 
and in the case especially of women, with beauty and 
personal charm—the darker skinned mulattoes may 
•well hope to rise in the social scale and make their 
way into the upper classes. 

Recently in Brazil there has been an awaken¬ 
ing of interest in the African and hie descendants. 

Hie intellectual Brazilian, when he is concerned with 
fhe “Negro problem" today, is concerned with#it in such 
aspects as the historic, or with the characteristics of 
4be various Negro stocks, their adaptation to the new 
JbSldtat, their hereditary traits, the various dialects, 
the religious cults, etc., and not in the question of 
racial mixture. 

The rise of the mulatto was favored by the 
gradual character of the emancipation process in 
Brasil. Back in the colonial period an intermediate 
population group arose In the mulatto dives who were 


ordinarily '^ for household work, and vex* * 
distinct tait, aeparate from the field hand*, Maw of 
'.the.»mulatto cfeMtaJo—off* ;ing of ..'the 
“mesteri’—were, trailed „in ojuMsitenF '"gad •adg»&<sed 
subjects equally ,with the legitimate ohildren.^^red 
children who” were reared within the master's, house¬ 
hold, gained a certain position. These mulattoes also 
developed traits and skills latent in them, in propor¬ 
tion as they were employed in the more complicated 
occupations. There mulattoes were liberated in pre¬ 
ference to the blacks, and entered thg,. free classes, to 
become farmers* artisans, and free laborers. 

During the nineteenth century when young men 
of Brasil went to Europe to study, intelligent mulattoes 
were among them. Upon their return home, their 
sophistication, shown in knowledge of Parisian 
haberdashery, perfume, hair-dressing etc., enhanced 
the mulatto’s social standing. It is said that the royal 
family of Dorn Pedro II set the example of social 
acceptance, and beautiful mulatto women were ladies- 
in-waiting to the empress. The title of ' doutor” 
(doctor) or the gold braid of an army officer’s uniform 
“Aryanized and aristocratized’’ many mulattoes into 
whites. 

In Bahian end in Brazilian society in general one 
is careful what term one uses when referring to those 
of the colored lace. It is not considered good taste to 
speak of a man as a Negro or a mulatto. Such 
designation might give offense. The word “pardo” 
(English : colored peJson, although the literal .meaning 
is “brown”) is not offensive, but would not be used of 
one’s friends. The term “moren</’ (also literally 
meaning “brown”) is considered more in keeping with 
good form. Consideration for the feelings of all seems 
to exist in Brazil where the people are conscious of 
and proud to be of “one nation.” Segregation does not 
exist in the schools or churches, nor discrimination in 
the rather exclusive clubs where mixed-bloods are 
admitted, and even a few dark mulattoes. Predomi¬ 
nant membership, however, is white. 

As Pierson has suggested, the miscegenation of 
colonial times resulted in the building of bonds of 
sentiment and affection which hindered the growth of 
prejudice and gave the mixed-bloods access to social 
advancement. The emancipation of the slaves was 
more the fulfilment of a widespread liberation move¬ 
ment. shared in by the general public. Today blacks 
and mixed-bloods are in all occupations, where the 
individual finds his place upon the basis of ability. 
If prejudice i» found, it i.» of class, not race. As one 
hears. “We Brasilians are becoming one people ” 
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Preetkal Wirelesa Encyclopaedia by ditto Kb. 9-14 
Radio Designer's Handbook od. by F, L. Smith Be. 9-14 
Telephony (supplement to voi. 2) bar Herbert ft 

Procter Ss.3-5 

Pitmaa'e Commereial C i rrmp cndcBBi Bit. 3-12 

How To Write Bariaocc L c tt e rt fe L. E. Frailey Ba. 1-14 
Toot Book Of Noodle Work by Ida M. Nauoe Ba. 5-10 

i. vss 

aa w all ataae,:.^' 
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COMMUNAUSM IN 


PROF. S. MUKERJBE Rs. 3 

A political History of Indian Muslims from 
1857 to 1946. * 

Soft-East Asia’s CkaBeage 

v B. K. SEN GUPTA, mju Rs. 2-8 

A political History of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Indo-Cbina, China and their struggle for 
Independence. 

India’s Hu of Deadly 

B. K. SEN GUPTA. m.a. Rs. 4-8 
An exhaustive and penetrating study of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra as a man, statesman and 
revolutionary leader. The only book about Netaji’a 
Idioix)oy and Activities. With B Illustrations. 

Indian War of Independence 

B. BANERJEE. With 12 Illustrations-Rs. 4 
An authentic account of wars of Independence 
fought under the banners of Tiro Sultan, Nana 
Shahih, Rani of Jhanbhi, Sebajudouixa, Gandhi, 
Nehru and Netaji Subhab Chandra Bose. 

1.1. A. Soldier’s Diary 

LIEUT. M. G. MULKAR. B A. Rs. 3-8 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM— Fitzgerald. 

This volume includes both First and Fourth 
versions. Illustrated, Cloth Rs. 3-8 and 
Rexin Bound Rb, 5. 

BREAT SHORT STORIES: Maupassant. Rs. 2 
17 best stories with the novelette ‘Ball-of-Faf. 

Love-Letters of famous 
flea am Women 

About 50 illustrious writers of both sexeB. 
Compiled by DOROTHY PARKER 
With 20 Illustrations Rs. 3, Bengali or Hiqdi Rs. 2-8 

Min Treason si UkNch 

* With Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Compiled by SHIRLY CUNNINGHAM 
Selection of best Love Poems, ranging over 
four hundred years—-from the sixteenth to twentieth 
century. About 300 pages, Re. 2-8 

“Oriental’a Religious Strict” 

(1) BITA —English Translation Ra. 2-8 

(2) Psychology of Image Worship— Rs. 2-8 

WORKS OF DR. S. K. MUKHERJI, M 3 . 
KAMA-8UTRA (Vattaynnn)— An authentic English' 
translation. 14 Ulostrations Rs. 5 

Psychology of Lovo— Illustrated Rs. 2 

Marriage and Wise Pereathood— Ulost Rb. .2 

'Publication Hat on request. 

ORIENTAL AGENCY 

D*B, Hhjnma CfaawaDe Street, Oalflatta, 18. 
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WHATEVER HAY BE YOUR 

RkKHOM & NaTKMULUTF 


Status op Lm 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 
our 

''Rhino” sbub Genzies 

mitable for 

ALL CUMATE8 AND ALL 0CCA8I0H8 

Manufkcturera t— 

Agarpara ICutir Sllpa Pratisthan 

P. 0. K am Aim at i 24 Pabganas 

Branches 1. 10, Upper Oircnlar Road, Ckleatto 
Opp: Bealdah Btatioa. 

8. 8/3, Ohandmari Ghat Rood, Howrah 
Opp: Howrah Station. 

3. Raniganj Baaar, Bardwan, E. L & 

4. Arbind Road, Naihati, B. A A. R. 



Watches With Plastic Straps. 


No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
aoevrste and np-to-date wrist 
watches as per illustration. Bright 
chromium esse Be. 40, Boiled gold 
gtd. 10 yean Ba. 55, with atainlesa 
steal back Be. 58, with 15 jewels 
fitted machine Be, 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 yean. Foatage 
A Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
ft CO., Aishbagh (U.C.), Lucknow. 
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Dj(C*OI* 


Has long residual effect. 
Kills all Insects touching it. 
Harmless to human beings. 


eEtov wKcnetoes uamn 
UmOto K^hw. MnI , , f gjg 


Dutrtbtilon lot ton lodio A Unltod 
frpyioeot 

Hmihl tmiiL Mnfltlrasl A 


U. CWMMt CM*. Catft P Hi. 









THE RAINS COME. 

In the tropics the rainy season has a grandeur of its. own. Poets of all 
ages from Kalidas to Rabindranath hare sung the praise of this season. Tt 
brings with it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water,—the longed-for life-giving showers. 

But in its train it also brings diseases—Dysentery, Dianhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in this season not 
only as a remedy* for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylaotic 
against these diseases. 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of liver and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by strengthening your liver. 



THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH 4 CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTD., 
• 8ALKIA * HOWRAH * 

The Mwkra ftwwt 194T 
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BiograpUcHl ic General 
Biographical Reaadep— Dale Carnegie Rs. 5-12 
Five HHiete BiegrepWes— Dale Carnegie Rs. 4-12 
Uttte-Kiievm Facts About WeH-Kmwit People 
—Dale Carnegie Rs. 4-12 

ftandbiji As We Knew Him: Edited by 

0. 8. Shukla Rs. 84 

Mahatma fiaadbi— B. J. Akkad Rs. 1-8 

Witty Tales Of Birbal Rs. 6-12 

Deliverance . By Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
Translated by Dilip Kumar Roy Rs. 3-4 

Politics 

Indian States In Free India Rs. 2 

Oandhian Way— Acharya J. B. Kripalani Rs. 4 
Some Fundamentals Of Indian Problem— 

by Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramyya Rs. 1-12 

Indian National Congress— 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani Re. 1 

Politics Of Cherkha— 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani Rs. 1-4 

Subject India— H. N. Brailsford Rs. 4*8 

Foundations Of Peace—K. T. Shah Rs. 6 

Economics 

India’s National Plan-K. T. Shah Rs. 8-12 
Priorities In Planning :~Ed. by K. T. Shah Rs. 1-4 


India's Insoluble Hunger— John Fischer 

Agrarian Reforms In Western Countries— 
Prepared by the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics 
Lend Tenures In India— 

A reprint frbm the Indian Famine 
Commission's report 
Co-operation in China And Japan— 

T Mahesb Chand, m.a. 

CHS Planning Bs Democratic ?— 

Prepared by Fabian Society R 


Re. 1 


Rs. 3 


Rs. 2 
Rs. 2 


Prepare 


Education In 0.8. S.R. 

latest Fad-Basic Education— 
Acharya Kripalani 

8sx .Edooatten— 

Bristol Education Committee 


Rs. 2*12 


Rs. 14 
Rs. 1-8 


3, Root® Building, Boa te&v4 
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SyHSattA Chandra Das Grot* 

. fontsrl written by GANBHIJI , 1 
2 Vdta. 2000 Pagea Be , 16, Poatagm Bn 2-2 extra. 

BEE-ICFFPiNG 

scientific ottT\utr 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta: Price Rs. 7. 

Postage Am. 11. 


HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 


Second 


By—Satish Chandra Das G 
Edition—Price Be. 10, Poatagea 


1-8 extra. 


OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Nan- Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1-84) 

2. Hand-Made Paper ... ... 8-84) 

3. Khadi Manual Yol. 1 A II ... 34)4) 

4. Cheap Remedies ... ... 14M) 

5. Chrome Tanning for Oottagee ... 0-8-0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather ... 0-124) 

7. Waahlng Soap and Fountain Pen Ink... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean... ... ... 0-44) 

9. Bone-Meat Fertiliser ... ... 0-2-0 

10. Gandhiji’a Constructive Programme ... 0-84) 

Available in all important towna of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN . 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 


Nath Bank Ltd. 

Head Office: 13.% Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Central Office: 27/2C, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

’Phone—Cal: 3252 ( 4 Lines). 

OFFICES: 

ASSAM CIRCLE—Dhubn, Fancy Bazar (Gauhati), 
Gauhati, Nowgong, Shillong, Tezpur. 

BENGAL CIRCLE—Chandpur ( Puranbazar ), 
Chaumuhani, Chittagong, Dacca, Kushtia, 
Mymensingh, Narayanganj, Noakheli. 

BIHAR CIRCLE—Bhagalpur, Ghaibaea, Gaya, 
Jrash ^u ij Jharia, Muzafiapur, Patna, Patna 

BOMBAY CIRCLE —Bom bay, Zaveri Bazar. 

CALCUTTA CIRCLE—BaUygungvs, Barabazar, 
Bhowanipore, Bowbazar, Qdoutta, Coasipo*, 
Harrison Road, Ha&l^ott, Howrah, Lake 
Market, Shambazar, Salkia, Sibpur. 

CL P. CIRCLE—Nagpur. 

MADRAS CIRCLE—Cohn batons, Madras, Madura. 


Ir • *' 1 » win -u*. 
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U. P. CIJWJLE—Oawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow, Mes- 
jm Road (Cawnpore]L New Delhi 

K. N. Dalal, 

Mg. Dirtdor, 
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BOOKS FOR 

Ra. u. p. 

Am. L. fl.—Atomic Stan mid 

Nebulae - 14 10 0 

Allen, A.—Practice & Theory of 

Individual Psychology ••• 17 10 

Aubbs, W. H.—New Year Letter «» 8 8 6 

„ —Poem* «« 6 16 

, —Another Time ••• 6 16 

Attlee, C. R.— Purpose & Policy ••• 10 2 6 

Cashel, A.—Man the Unknown ••• 6 16 

Chesterton, 6. K,—Omnibus ••• 8 8 6 

Deeping, W.—Sorrell & Son — 3 7 0 

Dillios, J.—Modern Acting (Guide 

for Stage, Screen & Radio — 11 12 0 

Ellsworth, — In ternational 

Economics ••• 17 14 0 

Fisoher- J.—The Sacred Men in 

the Kremlin 8 8 6 

Huxley, A.—Limbo ••• 4 14 0 

„ —Verses & Comedy 4 14 0 

Hubbeu.— Television, Programming 

A Production — 13 8 0 

Jung, C.—Psychological Types ••• 22 12 0 

THE BOOK CO., LTD., 


EVERYBODY 

R*. as. p‘. 

Joedab, P.—Physics of the 20th 

Centiuf — 16 0 0 

Leases, A.— Hie Economics of 

Control 17 10 

» 

Ogbubn, W. F.—Handbook of 

Sociology ••• 20 5 0 

Roll. E.—History of Economic 

Thought ... 14 10 0 

Radhakbishnan— Religion and 

Society ••• 8 8 6 

Smith & Fox—Applied Atomic 

Power ••• 16 0 0 

Sackvillb-West and Nicolson— 

Another World Than This ••• 8 8 6 

Youno, R. S.—Cricket on the Green 8 8 6 

Wheatley, D.—Come into My 

Parlour 8 9 6 

Woolf, V.—To the Lighthouse ••• 6 10 

Watson, F.—Between the Planets 14 10 0 

| Wells, 8.— Where are We Heading 12 3 0 

College Square, Calcutta. 


i j 
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REMEMBER THIS MESSAGE OF NETAJ1 

Remember also the ARMY OF LIBERATION, who 
sacrificed all their worldly possessions, even life itself 
for the FREEDOM of India. 

I. N. A RELIEF FUND (Bengal) 

is in urgent need of 
MORE GENEROUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
for saving the families and dependents of those brave 
soldiers, who laid down their:lives on the Arakan, Popa, 
Kohima and Imphal fronts. 

Send your generous contributions to:— 


I N. A, RELIEF FUND (Be» qa l) 

yvrrr 


Tb* Madaw fle rtf i r A ttpwt. 1947; 
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UPTON’S 

GREEN LABEL YELLOW LABEL RED LABEL 



packed 


YCLLOV LABEL 
A rick blamd of Uio 
Cboicatt tadUa 
Ta«* coabtoloq 
iiaa ilaroat eoloat, 
m 4 aliaoqth F»«n- 
ou thtoaqbovl iba 
wodd 


RED LABEL 

A Ouallly blooB 
lot atianqtb ad 
aalialactlo*, toll* 
flavoutad 0*4 
p I a a a I a q. 


Titt Madrto a w tor-Au g urt f#4? 
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It is the Mind and not the Ups 
that speaks out -in rare 
moments of delight and that 
is the genuine compliment. 
And it is by our years' 
experience we" have 
discovered the secrect ■ in 
presenting JEWELLERY upto 
the design of every mbud. 

For your selection we hove * wide 
range to offer always. Individual 
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D.N.BOSE’5 HOSIERY FACTORY 
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i i tv Til Banish Your DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

Nath Bank Ltd. a Hygienic Household Filter 


Central Office : 27/20, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Head Office: 135, Canning Strf.et, Calcuttv. 
’Phone — Cal : 3252 ( 4 Lines). 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Rs. 1,00,00,000 
Rs. 80,00,000 
Rs. 53,16,600 
Rs. 20,00,000 


Deposits(ason3lstDec.’46) Rs. 9,53,81,600 
Board of Directors: 

Sri S. K. Roy 

Sex G. V. Swaika 

Srx Pulin Krishna Roy 

Sri R. Choudhury, Bar-at-Law 

Sri Jagannath Kolay 

Sri D, P. Das Gupta 

Sri K. N. Dalal, (Managing Director) 

% Biasing Business of a// descrip¬ 
tions including Foreign Exchange 
transected. - 
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necessity 


village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

00, Shikdar Bagan Street, Calcutta. ’Phone: 1634 B.B. 

Asthma & T. B. Gturtntoed* r a d loa i 

cure by a phial of “Asthmodvna” (Begd.) of. Sal®* 
Dharmadaa Naga, reviver of dead print of Bbowal. 
Phial Re. 3. Wanted Agents. 

w. vn a co., 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengal). 
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CAL. e27 


OH eVERY FORSTOF 



FOUNDATION” 

CAL. 

• • 


SELECTIVE 


CHOLERA 


VACCINES 


SPECIALITY 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE 
VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER. 


:.q 


ryeno 


Ixjphoio 


R 


PROMPT 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES niOH BLOOD -PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF TnE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LTVER, Etc. 

TT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD* 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 


Particulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA 


CLINICAL 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowrlnghee Road, Calcutta. 
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COTTON YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills at * 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State,” 

Managers: 

. A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

,, _MADURA 

The Modem Review—September 1947 
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Biscuit in primitive times 


Lake-dwallers in Swit¬ 
zerland in the stone 
age had their biscuit, a 
dough of half-crushed 
grains of corn, round 
in shape and about I" 
to 14 " in diameter. 
Now-a-days biscuits are 
many, but selection is 
easy. ACME is perfect 
and tasty. 



r '~‘~ . . . *n 

Acm, Spaclal, Nice, Marla, 
Custard Craam, Craam 
Craekar, Saltlih, Patlt 
■narra, Mit|tr Craam, Glngar 
Nat, Arrowroot Wafar, TMn 
Arrawroat, Klndar Gartaa, 

V- . J 


MP 
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HISTORY OF INDIA ' 

From Mahenjo-daro to August 15, 1947 (Revised and enlarged 2nd Edition) 

— A narrative and an Interpretation — 

By Da N. K. SINHA & Da A. 0. BANERJEE, Lecturers in History, Calcutta University, R|. 18-8 

NEW INDIA SPEAKS 

Recent Speeches of Jawaharkl Nehru. 

Edited by D. R. BOSE 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1757-1945 : 2 Vols. : Ra. 19 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

Covering the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Covering the period from 19.2.46. Rs. 10 

These three books, edited by Dr. A. C. Banerjee of Calcutta University, are indispensable for 
a thorough understanding of the constitutional problems of India and Pakistan. These are 
the most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents relating, respectively, to (1) Indian 
constitution from Plassey to Wavell Plan, (2) The Cabinet Mission, and (3) The Constituent 
Assembly. The author has added illuminating notes and Introductions. 

SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY 

By DEVACHARYA, m.a. Rs. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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OFPiCB.-~CM.CUnA NATIONAL BANK BUIL0IN8S, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs, 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment* 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Quid, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mb. S. M. Bhatta- 
chabjee is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year ■ 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years 3 72 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 


Bank Limited 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authobised Capital Bs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Bs. 50,00,000 

Beseeves Oveb Bs. 28,00,000 


Branch Offices i 


Bengal 

Calcutta 

Burrabazar 

Bhambazar 

Hanning St. 

High Court 

Hatkhola 

Kalighat 

Bhowaniporo 

Ballygung 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 

Mymeneing 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Jalpaiguri 

Bariaal 

Aaaneol 

Brahman baria 

Baku 

Patna 

Oaya 

Mnzaffarpur 

Orima 

Cuttack 


Anam 

Gauhati 

Dibrugarh 

C. P. & Berar 

Nagpur 
Itwari 
Jubbulpore 
Jubbulpore Captt. 
Amraoti 
Raipur *■ 

Madras 

Madras 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpore 

Mnston Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benares 

Agra 

Rereilly 

Meerut 


Delhi 

Chandni Ohowk 
Badar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbsdebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maakati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to: — * 

BENOY BHUSAN MQOKE&JEE, ,'ba. 


London Agents t 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Bs. 10 only interest allowed I 1 /* p. c. 
annum. 
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AYURVEDIC 
HAIR 0 I L 


inspite of its apparent 
enticing and dazling beauty, 
is after ail a hallucination 
having no real substance. It 
charms the onlooker but leads 
to the perilous delusion. The 
spurious toilet products that have 
made their appearance in the 
market due to scarcity of genuine 
manufactures in War-time, have deluded 
the buying public just like the proverbial 
GOLDEN DEER. As reputation breeds imita¬ 
tion, the famouB hair oil 'HIMKALYAN' has been 
the target of deceitful imitators for its superior 
quality and excellence. Happily the course of events 
has changed and the supply-position of 'HIMKALYAN' is now quite 
adequate to meet its 
ever-increasing demands. 

But make sure of a 
genuine one by making 
your purchases from 
reliable dealers and that 
is the only safer course 
to avoid fraudulent 
'Himkalyari is 
the inimitable and superb 
oil of the modern 
ensuring luxurious 
and radiant lustre. 


ISJIIEB BY HIMKALYAN WORKS • CALCUTTA 

OKfr HK-4S 
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HRWIftlgOod - 

® Its 

BY CADB<| 

jIAUSTS 'N jLpsf ; - . 

S FOR lOC V6 *|j gOO(J 



wuiu-vin contains over 95 % of 
!r*T* “ d inpcd,™. 

n addition, it » so delicious rha, i, sLulara 
Ac d-gesoou ,„d « (osjiy asi 

«P«.ally in pr^nanq- and convalescent 



P»«e to 


BOURN-VI TA 

*•«». IN CALCIUM and nitainin* 
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ffAKl 

NO Ml 


When spring rings out 
sweet and clear, your 
world is a carnival of joy— 
it is time for jabakusum. 
Summer comes and scor¬ 
ches the earth, dries up 
the cool pools and sleek 
streams- This is also time 
for jabakusum—to keep 
you cool when everything 
around you is hot. 
The rains come and bring 
life to the burning earth. 
The easte.rn skies are over¬ 
cast with shadows of immi¬ 
nent clouds- For you, this 
is time fo? jabakusum. 
The biting winter wind 
blows the leaves off the 
dry twigs and scatters 
them abroad. The 
breeze blows free and 
fragrant. For fragrance 
of your person jabaku¬ 
sum is the only thing. 


t i 


FOR YOUR HAIR 


6. K. SEN 4 40., LTD. JABAKUSUM MOUSE CALCUTTA 

tUtO/MV 
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w. ARC NOT numbered 

among thoao folk who affect | cold 
indifference to praise or rebuke. Pladgad 
a* wo are to provide for India the boat 
watchoa that Swltierland, tho home of 
horo logical craftsmanship, produces 
— IS it always a pleasure to receive 


/ testimony of more-thafi* 
/ average satisfaction from 
f /our considerable clientele. 
/ Through the years — and 
we've seen more than a 
hundced dir them pass since 
our ettabllshmcet In India —letten 
pt appreciation have come regularly to 
hand. We creature them. For our aim 
la not merely to make a sales but to 
make a tala — end make e {Wend. 


FAVRE-LEUBA A CO,. LTD.. BOMBAY A CALCUTTA 
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HO W A VAIL ABLE 11 
SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


DREAMS or A YOUTH 


& IN QUEST or TDE NEW » * 

In these two bodes, now published for the first time in English, Subhas Chandra explains the 
ophy of his life, the psychological background of his idealism and his gospel of “total surrender” of 


philosophy of his life, the psychological background of his idealism and his gospel of “total surrender” of 
Self for realisation and fulfilment of his dream of Free India. 

5- ATLAS or nem FOR FREEDOM m i 

Get a Copy immediately to avoid disappointment, as only a limited number of copies are available for sale. 

SREE GURU LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 

Modern styling in office tiling 
appliances for the New Age. 

Strongly built of steel plate, 

Dark green stove enamelled 
finish. Rs. 15 nett for each Tray. 

Rs. 30 for both the Trays in¬ 
clusive Packing & Railway 
freight Catalogue & terms for Size—U^xlO^xJfi 

Agents on request. 88 & 90 KeshabCh. Sen St. 

CALCUTTA-9 



IIPIOSY & LEPROSY 


LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Gnranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. IS. 


ja ■ restored by 

XT I | I If f the use of 
WHI *«!■■■ B ‘viGOURIN’ 
with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nervos, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage A s. 12. 

HYDROCELE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc, radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of sorotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. Kaviraj R. N. 
CHAKRAVARTf, Ayurved 8astrl, 24 Debendra 
Ghosn Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta,—25. 
Phone:—South 308. 


Ghosn Roi 
Phone:—Soi 
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Is much prevalent in every part of Civi¬ 
lized Country but uo effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

(De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder: Pr. RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

’Phone—HOWRAH 359. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Road,..Calcutta 
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After the rains Autumn brings out the beauty of 
the azure sky,—the full flowing rivers—the verdant 
fields smiling in the radiant sunshine. 

But this change of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which has to work its hardest to aoclimatise 
your body with it. 

QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stomach troubles but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps you healthy by strengthening your liver. 



THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH 4 CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTD., 
QUMARESH HOUSE ' ■*' * 

*• iailH A « HOWRAH * 

The 'Modem Be v few -^Saptetnber 1047 

■ v* • ' : .‘‘AV ' * 
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"New Books of Lasting Value" 

Essays in Science and Philosophy 

Alfred North Whitehead ••• $4.75 


Russian Symphony: Thoughts About Tchaikovsky 

Dmitri Shostakovich • ••• 3.75 

Tears and Laughter 

Kahi.il Gibran * ••• 2.75 

Spirits Rebellious 

Kaiii.il Gibran ••• 2.75 

Of Guilt and Hope 

Martin Niemoeller ... 2.00 

The Great Beyond 

Maurice Maeterlinck ••• 3.00 

The Art of Poland ( Illustrated ) 

Irena Piotbowska • G.00 

Better Photography 

Lester Lof.u 3.00 

That One Mistake (A Novel ) 

Ferenc Kormendi 3.00 

Story of The Ukraine 

Clarence Mannino ••• 3.75 

Autobiography Of A Yogi 

Paramhansa Yogananda — 3.50 

Dictionary of Philosophy ( New Edition ) 

Dagobert D. Runes ••• 6.00 

Dictionary of Word Origins ( New Edition ) 

Joseph T. Shipley ... 5.0c* 

International Business Dictionary 

in 5 Languages ( New Edition) 

Frank Gaynor ••• 6.00 


Exchange Rate Rs. 4/-/- to a dollar. 

All books of philosophical library are available with us. 
Apply for Sub-Agencies of these fast selling books. 


SOU AND IXClUStVf DISlRIRinOlO I OP INtHA. RU3MA l CIYUIN 

JAIC0 PUBLISHING HOUSE 

2 8 RAM LA ft T ROW (OPT B 0 M B A V . 
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It is not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body 
if the digestion is already weak. 
Diapepsin could give the right 
amount of aid necessary for 
complete digestion of food. By 
this strength will return to the 
* '4>ody and the digestive process 
will begin to function normally. 
Diapepsin is only an aid to 
x nature to help * her regain the 
lost hold. « jt 

UDIOHDRUe.GALCUTTI 


THE MOST POPULAR REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS 6 COLDS 
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Wnrk» By $wmt 4&he<ian«nda t 

' jmtfmrnm . m * m . i n.. t m j in m* 

Stings Uf Kamakrishna: Short life and Sayings 

, including Parables, Rs. 3 

Ufa Beyond Death: A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of & Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Psychic Phenomena: A Critical Mudy 

in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People: A Suney of the social, 
political, educational and religious condi¬ 
tions of India. An epoch-making book 
(New edition), Rs. 6-8 

Ooctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

Hew To Be A Yogi: A n illuminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Toga ex¬ 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religious perfection, Rs, 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit hymns with English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 

Reincarnation: A key-note to the philosophy 
of the Creeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
world. Re. 1-12 

Path Of Realization: A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Idaal Of Education: The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in this neat 
volume, Re. 1 

Lectures In Indin: Inspiring thoughts on Reli¬ 
gion and Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th Century: A scientific 
treatment on religion which the modern 
mind of the 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vivekananda A His Work in America: With a 
beautiful and lnoid style the life of the 
great Swami Vivekananda has been written 
by bis worthy colleague, As. 6 

Why A Hindu Aocepts Christ And Reject 
Churcitianlty, As. 6 

KAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B. Raja Rajkrlthna Street, Calcutta. 6 


* vftN efts* 
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BOY REVOLUTIONARY OF INDIA: 
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More often than not they are 
. precursors of illnesses like Pneu¬ 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre¬ 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but ■when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KA5ABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA ;: BO WAT 


“Better Materials” and , 
“Improved processes" 

These are the Dwarkin 
features and to these 
owe the splendid repu¬ 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please ask for our 
price lists 


Ellfl 

Pi h.e! 


UIRRKin v son LTD 

ii.es Plans os. colcuttb 


Pade IS 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC 

INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Offices 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation, interest earning 
has been assumed at 3V4% and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates t— 

WHOLE LIFE - R«. 12 par thousand per annum 
‘ENDOWMENT — Ra. 10 per thousand per annum 

Board of Directors t 

8. H. Bhattacharjee, Esq., Chairman 
Kiran Sankar Bay, Esq. 

Tara Charan Ch&tterjee, Esq. 

Indra Narayan Boy, Esq. 

Bajendra Singh Singhce, Esq. 

Monindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY—Ca'cutta National Bk. Bldgs., 
Phirozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS—Pachayyappa's Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI—Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, M^MENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG,' DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 
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VORA & CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

are glad to announce the publication of 
the following titles in the 

National Planning Committee 

series. 

Chairman : 

Pandit Jawahablal Nbhru. 

Hoy. Gun. Secretary : 

K. T. Shah. 

MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
POPULATION. 

TRADE. 

POWER & FUEL. 

WOMEN’S ROLE. IN 

PLANNED ECONOMY. 

EDUCATION. 

And many ■ ther titles are in press. Ask 
for details of other titles or watch for the 
announcement here. 

Each volume is of uniform size*and 
get-up and priced at Rs. (i/-, postage extra. 
Special conces-ion will be given to those 
who subscribe for the whole sot in advance. 

Owing to paper control restrictions 
only a limited number of copies are printed. 

Get sour cep y now, and avoid 
disappointment l 

3, Round Building, Bombay-2 
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LATEST ARRIVALS 

%• by H.G. Wells , Rs. 2-13 

Use First Mm In Tin Moon by ditto Ra. 248 

Take Of Woader by ditto Ra. 2*13 

God * Eva by C. E. M. Joad Rs, 8 

Hiddep Teaching Beyond Yog* by DrPaul BruntonRt.19-11 
Identity ft Reality by Emile Meyerson Be. 15 

Idea# i General Introduction To Pan Phenomenology 
by Edmund Husserl Kb. 16 

Moral Benea by James Bonar Be. 11-12 

Natural Ri^iti by Bitchie Re. 11-12 

The Pilgrims Progress by John Banyan Rs. 7-1 

The Social Function Of Science by .T. D. B Tnal Be. 16-14 
Admiralty Handbook Of Wireless Telegraphy— compt * 
In 2 role. Re. 9-6 


Ceketbury Stout Book compiled by A. M. Depew Be. 12-8 

Gokeebnry Party Book by ditto Rs. 12-8 

II Peatemerene or The Tale Of Tales by Oioranni 
Batiste Basils Rs. 22-8 

The Land Of The Gold Mohur by Lady LowtherRs.il-12 
Great Pirate Stories ed, by J. L French Rs. 12-8 

The History Of Piracy by Phillip Gosse Rs. 12-6 

Many Tales Of Many Cities by Isidore De Lara Rs. 18 
Parody Party by Rebecca West, Rose Macaulay E r c, Rs 8 


American Notes, etc. by Duanes Dick ms 
Miscellaneous Papers, Etc. by Ditto 
Radio Physios Course by Ghirardi 
Modem Radio Servicing by ditto 
Radio Troubleshooter's Handbook by ditto 
RaphssTs Almanac 1947 


Rs. 7-1 
Rs. 22-8 
Rs. 22-8 
Rs. 22-8 
Rs. 1-7 


Biamv Fuses . 

A CHALLENGE 

Formerly Banned 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Price: Rs. 4 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price: Rs. 11-0 

(0 The Great Challenge 

Price: Rs. 10 

« EMPIRE jfcj-s 

By LOUI S FISCHER _ 

THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBER 

Price: Re. 5 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
England 1946 by L. N. MATHUR ; with a 
foreword by H.H. The Mahamwai of Dimgarpur. 
The first book of its kind published in India 


POSTAGE ETC. EXTRA JN ALL CASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 31^ Oroevenor House^^ALCUTl*’ 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For snpplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Minos, Tea Gardens, Factories, j ..' ^ 

WSTjLL OUB PATKmSd 

SMBNSS WATER PROBLEM ^ 

Cbaoinahanl. etc. 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUTTA. 


AMRUTANJAN 

f 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AWNITAttAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Caloutta. 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 


Petit SO 
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The Glamorous LILA DESA1 
praises " Oatine" for Us special 
cleansing: qualities and it is an 
admitted fact that "Oatine" stands 
unrivalled for that purpose. 



always use Oatine Cream before retiring. It is so 
pleasant and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anything left by dust or make up. I recommend 
it to all my friends. 

Oatine 
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KING & CO., 

* 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 

• 

90-7-A. Rausisom Road, IS, Roto Stbbbt 
and 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

; Only purest medicines from Bmricke and 

Tafel of America are stocked. Bates — ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th dil. 
at 4 as. a dram, 18 to 30th diL at 8 as. a 
dram, 300th dil. at as. 12 a dram. 

T" IV JA KSHMAR1 or T. B. core 
r B ip a very successful remedy 
la D* Ayurvedic chemotherapy 

■ B#1 for all kinds of T. B., Asthma., 
Chronic Bronchitis, Hymoptisis, Hsema- 
temesis, Chronic Cough, Loss of Calcium, 
etc. Many patients have been cured. 
Please dt> not lose heart without giving it 
a fair trial in vour case. Free booklet 
is sent on application to the Manager. 

RAJVA1DYA AYUBVEDIC WORKS, 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12 

Practical Psychic Instruction 

HYPNOTISM, MESMEEISM, Mind- 
, Beading, Auto-Suggestion, Crystal-Gazing, 
Concentration, etc., various other secret 
sciences are taught by post. Successful 

5 Pupils all over the world. For particulars, 

| please send an anna stamp. 

R. N. RUDRA* b.com., r.a., 

' La Kuthi, Hazaribagh, Bihar. 

Hair-Disease* Specialist 

Dr. N. C. Basil's 

Kucher-Taila 

( Kunj oil, oil of bead fruit, abrua preeatorios ) 
Specific for Baldneaa, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ research, thia oil has now been 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for nae. 

It haa Men well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Oalentta. Price now increased to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, B.sc., m.b., d.tji., d.p m. 

Shambazar Market, lat floor, Room 52, Calcutta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 

Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

The leading honse in Western India for genuine 
i and reliable Homoeopathic and Biochemio medi- 
1 cines, globules, bottles, corks and other phy sioians’ 

\ requisites. Books — American, English and 
l Indian publications. 

Print Hat fret on application. 

' Homoeopathic Outlook: 

: A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
Specimen copy free on request. 

BOY A COMPANY, Homoeopathlsts 

PrinwH Street, Bombay 2. 
ji Besoms Ebtabmshkd 1880. 

HAPPINESS ??? 

Scientific knowledge le^ds to happi¬ 
ness. For a healthy, happy and satisfac¬ 
tory life study the science of marriage. 
For full particulars please write to : 

BATSAYAN SOCIETY 

' Post Box—158 (M) — Delhi. 

KUNCH OIL 

\ ( Mixed with Ivory Powder) 

Cures Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of capilary diseases and Dandruff.* Price 
Ba, 2*8, Postage As. 13 

BHARATi OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Hazra Road, Kalighat, CALOUm-26 
Stockists— O. K. STORES, Dharamfolla, Calcutta 

NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Lake's 

PURE AND SCIENTIFICALLy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

fAn Unparalleled Gift of Kashmir ) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Eye 
Diseases. Dram Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. 6-8. 

6 Phials Hs. 11. Postage Extra Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE & CO., 

46-A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

(Bengal). 
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MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

THE COW IN INDIA 

By—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
foreword written by GANDHIJI 
2 Vols. 2000 Pages Rs. 16, Postages Rs. 2-2 extra. 

THE ROMANCE OF DEC IfCCPIMfl 
SCIENTIFIC DCC-IVCCrilNV^ 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta. Price Rs. 7. 

Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 

Second Edition —Price Rh. 10, Poatagea R«. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper 2-8-0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. 1 A I! ... 3-0-0 

4. Cheap Remedies ... 1-0 0 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather ... 0 12-0 

7. Washing Soap and Fountain Pen Ink .. 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean ... . . ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ... 0 2 0 

10. Gandhiji’e Constructive Programme ... 0-6-0 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

Religion & Nationality 

and 

Status op Life 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 


“Rhino” bkand Genzies 

suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufacturers t— 

Agarpara Kutir Sllpa Pratisthan 

P. 0. Kamarhati :: 24 Pabganas 

Branches 1. 10, Upper Circular Road. Calcutta 
Opp : Seal dab Station. 

2. 2/3, Ohandmari Ghat Road, How rah 

Opp: Howrah Station. 

3. Kanigan) Bazar, Burdwan. E. I. R. 

4. Arbind Road. Naihati B. & A. R. 
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THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 

LIMITED 

43. dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone Nos.: Cal. 2260-62, 2380, 2445 & 2427. 


The Bank For The 
Middle Class 


R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukerji, m.l.a. 


Chief Accountant. 


Mg. Director. 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 

Would you like to know without any cost what the 
Stan indicate for you, some of your past experiences, 
your strong and weak points, etc 7 Here is your chance 
to teat FRE E the skill of Pundit Tabore, India’s most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient science 
to useful purposes has built up an 
enviable reputation 7 The accu¬ 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
In his Horoscopes on Business 
Speculation, Finances, Love- 
anal rs, Friends, En emlea, Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, Litigation, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., have 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Geobge Mackey of 
New York believes that Tabore muBt 1 
possess some sort of second-sight. \ 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send yon Fbke your Astral- 
Interpretation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mm. or Miss), 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all eUarly written by yourself. No money 
wanted for Astrological Work, pottage, etc., but send 
about 6 annas (Stamps) for Stationery, testimonials and 
other interesting literature. Tabore believes in buz deal¬ 
ings and all work lor which he receives any payment is 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re¬ 
funded. You will be Bruized at the remarkable aoeursey 
of his statement about /on and your affairs. Write now 
as this offer may not be made again. No Personal inter¬ 
views, all consultations by mail only. Address: Pundit 
Tabers (Dept. S41-B), Upper Forjett Street Bombay 26. 
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Gandhijis OO-OR-DIRWI 

Edited bjt SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, Asstt. Editor, Amr*ta Bazar 
Mahatma Gandhi’s unique mission of peace in riot-devastated areasof East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world,. The pro¬ 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimago is, however, -apt to be inadeqaafeiy,realised 
by many. This booh sets out to explain the character and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known, journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non¬ 
violence and has made an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. :: Price Us. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., 1-1, Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta (9) 


CIBOL 


IODISAL 


The best remedy I (BLOC 

for j Purifies the 

ITCHES ECZEMA ! Dervous 

SCABIES PIMPLES r ~til, Z 

and for all eruptions of the skin. scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


(BLOOD PURIFIER) 

Purifies the blood, regulates the 
Dervous system, acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 


G. D. A. CHEMICALS 


14, Badridaa Temple Street, Calcutta. 

L Dr. N. C. Ganguly, D. 8c. 

2. Dr. Dilip Banerjee, D. Sc. 

3. Dr. P. 0. Dutta, D. Sc;. 

4. Dr. B. Bhattaoharjee, D. Sc. 

5. Dr. R. Bhattaeharya, Ph. ©., f.ji.i c. 

8. Prof. S. N. Boee of University College of Science 
& Technology 

7. Dr. B. Banerjee.—Dr. BERN AT (Munich, Germany) 

ADVISORS 

Dr. Amal Kumar Boy Chowdhury, M l). 

Dr. K. Banerjee, (Major, i.m.s.) 

Dr. N, N. Bose, Etc. 

PRODUCTS .— 

Prontoin—A high potent Ointmont for any 
kind of ulcers, cuts & bums etc. 

Chloridoquinol—Pills for any kind of intestine 
troubles. ' 

Injeotules—Calcium with D. Quinine, Glucose 
eta 

Chemicals—Pure & Research ChemhialS. 

Wanted Respectable Distributors, Agents and 
Representatives, Terms on Applications. 
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Protect your home, and you’ll 
be doubly protected.” 




| J 





Sr/- 


The h ala JSao if nailed in any home, 
brings down a blessing on all who dwell there, 
the family will be in comfort, riches, and 
in health. You will quickly improve in your 
position and in business, if it is carried in 
pooket. 

The Kala Nag is no talisman but a,living 
Vibrant Force of Mystic Black Cobra, which 
lasts a life-time Send a Rupee in advance 
for one. 

Manager, V. V. CHART Co., 

Ramkote, Hyderabad (Deccan! 


Hilary, 1^7-1947.-1 am glad to inform you that 
your ch«rm “Kala Nag" has done the first thing 
that I wanted i.e. a transfer to the place required 
by me. I have a great belief in your charm. 

-I>. W, Mudaltar, 
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Does your Scalp 


show through your hair ? It means 
the fallen hair are not being re¬ 
placed, and that from partial, you 
are heading for complete baldness. 
Why sentence yourself to baldness 
and the appearance of age when 
with Kesavardhini you may 
escape both ? 

Leaves shed in Autumn are re- 
grown in Spring, but in certain 
stages of hair decay hair once gone 
are gone for ever. Don’t let your 
hair go, but make them grow instead 
with Kesavardhini in time and 
keep your Youth. 

In time—because by delaying 
Kesavardhini, you delay re¬ 
covery and provide disease an 
opportunity to complete the havoc 
—valuable time you could use in 
restoring. Don’t lose time to give 
yourself. 

KESAVARDHINI 

BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE I 

Kesavardhini As. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo As. 12 

Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUW INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 


TWO SISTERS ‘ * 

Women are of two types, the mother and 
the beloved. The one is like the rainy season, 
which tempers the heat, brings the gift of 
water and of fruit, and fills* the life of man 
with plenty. The other is the spring which 
rocks his blood into waves of ecstasy and 
makes heart sing. Man draws strength from 
the mother in woman and inspiration from 
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NOTES 


India and the World 

The woild is again slowly going iuto ferment. The 
old game of power politics is on, with all its vicious 
undercurrents of diplomatic moves and counter¬ 
moves. Nations that were exhausted and prostrated by 
the titanic destructive foices let loose by World War II 
are being goaded into activity by their leaders. The 
principal opponents at the moment are the U. a S. R. 
and United States of America. As yet there is no open 
breach, neither is there any distinct lining up of 
friendly or antagonistic nations for or against either 
of them. But both parties are using all the resources 
at their disposal to influence the weary world into 
splitting up in rival camps, and moves are already 
perceptible to show which way this or that country is 
being forced to align itself in order to obtain the vital 
supplies necessary for its very existence. 

India is a new-comer in this grim under-world of 
make-believe friendships, secret pacts and veiled 
enmities. We have been so long out of touch with 
World Currents and so much pre-occupied with our 
own affairs that it would be some time before even a 
proper understanding of Western diplomacy begins to 
dawn on us. But all the same it would not do for a 
bewildered India to stand at the cross-roads waiting to 
be led blind-fold into the maze of power-politics, most 
of the exits of which lead into the fiery furnaces of 
war. We have no quarrel with anyone, it iB true, but 
many a nation has before now been led, willy-nilly 
into a desperate situation which ended with war with 
all its calamities. We must not forget that in the 
Western World of to-day there is but little altruistic 
impulse, and a quid-pro quo is demanded at every 
step, and that at as far an excessive rate as the un¬ 
fortunate recipient of “favours” is able to concede. 
We have already seen this in the matter of food-grain 
supplies and we shall have to expect the same in »fl 
dealings with foreign nations of major calibre, until 
each time as we are able to hold out, till we are able 
to deal oa tenw that are to mutual advantage. 


It must also be understood that the fimt move of 
the Western Powers with a new-comer is to try to 
render him as helpless as possible through provoking 
disorders in his internal affairs to the utmost extent. 
When the new-comer has been rendered bankrupt, 
economically and politically, and is on the verge of 
collapse as a consequence, then the Powers within 
whose zone of influence the unfortunate is politically 
placed, begin to dictate terms. China, Spain, the 
Balkans and, most recently Persia, are outstanding 
examples of such machiavellian moves. The partial 
Balkanization of India and the moves of British 
officialdom, before and after the partition of India, 
must be regarded in the same light. We have been told 
by all our trusted leaders that the British Labour 
Party and itjs latest representative, Lord Mountjbatten, 
have throughout acted on good-faith and sincerity and 
we have no reason to disbelieve that statement. But 
wo must, not forget that the shaping of the British 
bureaucracy was done by the British Tories and their 
inferior imitation, the Liberal Party of Britain. Up till 
■now British Labour had little to do either with the 
appointments or with the shaping of instruments of 
instructions for the guidance of British Colonial and 
Imperial administration. Further they have few men 
of any outstanding merit who have any experience in 
Such matters. Therefore, they have been obliged to 
entrust the carrying out of their policy into the 
treacherous hands of the Pukka Sahibs and those 
creatures of Die-hard Toryism have betrayed their 
trust with any compunction, and are still doing bo 
whenever the opportunity arises, as for example, in 
Western Pakistan. What is happening in India is no 
isolated phenomenon where the Activities of British 
officialdom are concerned, as that had happened before 
ia Egypt, in Iraq, in Palestine, and in India after the 
firet. World War, 

We have to keep our eyes open, therefore, and get 
rid of toe idea that the “Third Party’’ has been 
eliminated now that the British hare delivered the 
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reins of Government to ua and the Pakistanis. Paki- dismemberment of the dhrtriota of Wert Seagal tajd 
•but to being slowly and adroitly enmeshed in the their incorporation Into Bihar me done arbitrarily m 
toils of British officialdom and would be soon at their the grouada of balancing the Bihar budget* la tatiMff 
mercy. That, however, ' ; |p' their btodtahe; What we it tail puna&ment .for Bengal and great profit #»r. tge 
have to be oh the look-dut for are the moves to force Britisher tag their subservient henchmen. the Jtotnerrt 


ua into a aimilar alignment. America and Britain have 
come to believe that India is at their mercy, and if 
internal disorder* continue end men in charge of vital 
affairs indulge in day-dreaming in the fashion they have 
been doing hitherto, that would be a fact. Further¬ 
more, Russia is on the threshold of Pakistan and 
therefore British Foreign Office officialdom of to# 
Vanaittart pattern are anxious to fashion Pakistan into 
a Cordon Samtahre around *fae Indian Union. Therefore, 
for the present at least, we must expect British 
officialdom to do all it can to increase the stresses 
between Pakistan and the Indian Union, and to expect 
the Ahgio-Saxon group at U. N. O. to cold-shoulder 
the representatives of India. Normally, the reaction to 
these Anglo-American moves would be to forge new 
links between India and Russia, which is a semi-Asiatic 
Power. But here also we must step with the utmost 
of caution. 

We must get rid of all complacence and idle 
speculation. Delhi must in all seriousness buckle down 
to its tasks. What was idle waste of time before is 
criminal neglect of duty now. The leaders must realise 
that they must eithei serve or else resign and go. 
Nepotism, party-politics and the lavish distribution of 
largesse in the shape of appointments, etc., must stop 
at once. Mistakes galore have been committed already, 
there is no room for any more, for the time is 
extremely short, before the plunge into political and 
economic bankruptcy becomes inevitable. 

Pandit Nehru and his colleagues must adopt the 
established democratic procedure of taking counsel 
before they make any move, any new appointment 
or give any new understanding. The need for a 
Brain-Trust at Delhi is now sa clear as daylight. Do" 
our leaders imagine that the Union of India is a real 
union, or are they out to follow the now-discarded 
British Liberal policy of muddling through ? The inter, 
provincial jealousies and animosities that the British 
have left behind as a legacy of their divide et impera 
are still there as much as the Pakistan issue, and will 
lead to the same unfortunate consequences unless the 
Centre really becomes active. If they do not believe 
th is statement, let them investigate the action of 
tiie Bardoloi Government of Assam in the Sylhet 
plebiscite end after. 

Inside certain provinces, notably Bihar, Madras 
and the Central Provinces, there are intern at stresses 
due to the grievances of linguistic minorities, who have 
been hi many cases forcibly incorporated into border¬ 
ing provinces, with whom they bad no Bands or ties. 
In most dT these cases these linguistic minorities have 
not received friendly or neighbourly treatment fa their 
new province. The victimisation of Bengalis in Bihar 
and Assam is an old story. It was initiated fay the 
British officials of the old daps in order to punish the 
Bengali far daring to think of independent. Urn 


wealth of Maabhoom and that of estates like B*lh*eth 
was fully exploited, at nominal cost, by the Jwttofato 
through the political backwardness of B(^d| ,;Th* 
Bengali-speaking inhabitants of these tadiS. Jpl <**- 
ceedingly unfair treatment from the British ifatraps of 
• (time days. When Congress came into power, matters 
dtiUtated still further, as the Bihari Congress 
"leader* forgot what the Congress stood for and, for the 
cake of power and profit, started active suppression. We 
do not want to elaborate on the matter, but we most 
emphatically do say that there are real grievances of 
outstanding nature where these linguistic minorities 
me 'concerned, and it would not only be idle but 
actually dangerous if these fissiparous strains be just 
ignored. The Congress must redeem its pledge and 
release all stresses by a new alignment of boundaries 
for the creation of linguistic provinces. All argument 
to the contrary is just footling rubbish. 

The Indian Union must first consolidate itself and 
then lode to its frontiers. The men of Delhi, through 
their lack of experience and dilatoriness have now to 
devise means for accomplishing both at high speed. 
.The time at their disposed might be even shorter than 
what they imagine, for the attitude of Hyderabad-aad 
Pakistan clearly indicates that they are playing tor 
time while alternately fanning up and dousing the 
flames of strife. We have to go a little bit more in 
detail about the affairs of the Punjab in order to 
understand that and so we have to comment on it with 
all the restraint at our command, for it seems to u» 
that the British Jingos and Die-hards are alreudy 
fishing in troubled waters. The systems tic despatch of 
false and distorted news by British correspondents to 
a dear indicator. 

Pakistan Propaganda Against India 

After the West Punjab holocaust came to light, 
the Pakistan leaden have started a well-planned 
propaganda campaign against India. The plan to 
simple. No reference is made to the atrooitiai and 
brutalities that have happened and are still 'happening 
in Wert Punjab while the happenings far East 
Punjab and Delhi are magnified- opfe of all 
proportion and all news of the, strong and effective 
action token by the Government* of lum wilfully 
suppressed. Mr. Z&farullah Khan, leader of the Paki¬ 
stan delegation to the ,U. N. O, to reported to have 
declared that killing of Muslims fasd beta going on 
fear more titan a month in the province of Bast Punjab 
and latterly in Delhi. "The responsibility for tfajs/' he 
emphasised, “rests entirely on the Government at 
India Which so far has utterly failed to disehatpe this 
responsibility or even face it Bquarciy.” Maying <** 
the sanw tone from Karachi, Mr, Jinnah pretended to 
be shocked at the events in Delhi and fata sailed Upon 
the Government of India to put down with an iron 
band the towtomnem which to going on *tnutor Mw vtay 
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eyea of tint Government.” By laying the blame on the 
Government of India, both Mr. Jinnah tod Mr. 
Zafarullah Khan have sought to hide the fiendish 
atrocities committed on the non-Muslims of West 
Punjab, where, after tens of thousands had perished 
in the orgy of slaughter, arson and rape, the survivors 
had to abandon their valuable properties, and to flee 
for their very lives. They have tried, likewise, to h.de 
the fact that the events in East Punjab and Delhi 
were the direct outcome, in retaliation, of the West 
Punjab atrocities. Replying to the charge that there 
has been a dereliction of duty by the forces of law 
and older in East Punjab, Pandit Nehru has modestly 
said that “at least so far as the forces of law and 
order in India are concerned, impartiality, rather than 
partiality, has been the rule.'' He could easily have 
asserted, from his own experience and direct know¬ 
ledge gained after his West Punjab tour, that the 
reverse was the case in Pakistan where the police, the 
troops and the petty .officials proved to be more ruth¬ 
less and cruel than even the ferocious and fanatical 
mobs. Even Gandhiji had to express his disappoint¬ 
ment at the callousness of the Pakistan Government. 

The theatrical fulminations of Mr. Zafarullah 
Khan in New York about the “extermination of 
Muslims’’ in India read in conjunction with those of 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Firos 
Khan Noon, and the provocative resolution of the 
West Punjab Muslim League Council, ought to be 
sufficient to convince the Indian leaders that the 
Pakistan authorities are trying to hide their own guilt 
by launching a campaign of false propaganda against 
India. It is to be noted that the Government of India 
have promptly contradicted Mr. Zafarullah’s statement 
and Choudbury Khaliquzzaman has given a stem reply 
to the West Punjab League Council resolution. 

Mr. Zafarullah Khan’s statement deserves special 
attention. That he should have spoken in the way he 
did should be regarded as a serious breach of diplomatic 
rules and decorum. None of the allegations he has 
made in New York has been communicated by the 
Pakistan Government to India. One explanation given 
in Delhi of Mr. Zafarullah'.* outburst is that he is the 
leader of the Abmadiya community whose head¬ 
quarters, Qadian, in East Punjab, gained great notoriety 
in the West Punjab massacres. Qadian was the opera¬ 
tional base of gangs of marauders, most of whom were 
ex-servicemen belonging to Qadian who sallied into 
the non-Muslim areas of West Punjab. These men 
wore military uniform and were led by former military 
officers. They had jeeps, guns, army ammunitions and 
civilian planes, which acted as ‘observers’ and com¬ 
municated to ‘headquarters’ the result of attacks on 
non-Muslim villages and also sent wireless.calls for 
reinforcements. Two of such messages were intercepted 
by Indian military authorities. When the Indian mili¬ 
tary authorise started combing out Qadian they 
recovered a considerable quantity of illegal arms and 
ammunition. The off eliding planes had to be grounded 
by threat that, if they took off-again they would be 
shot down. The aoa-Mpflmr of the ana' wore so 


incensed by these depredations carried out by the 
Qadianis that only a strong Indian military guard has 
saved the colony from retaliation. Normally, Qediap 
should have been blasted by guns as a p u nis hm ent for 
the terrible massacres that they caused, but consider** 
tion w>3 shown by the Government of India to these 
people because they claimed to be a religious com¬ 
munity. Zafarullah Khans fulminations are a typical 
return for such liberal acts of kindness and forbearance 
shown by the leaden of India. The scanty reports of 
the proceedings of the West Punjab Muslim League 
Council are sufficient to prove that the Pakistan autho¬ 
rities are not even ashamed for what has happened 
within their Dominion. They seem to be still under 
the mistaken belief that an all-out campaign of un¬ 
diluted lies will give them a clean bill before the bar 
of world opinion and they will be absolved of their 
part of the complicity in the massacres. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, made a state¬ 
ment to the Punjab Muslim League Council in the 
course of which he is reported to have said : 

“(1) Today we (Pakistan) are surrounded by 
forces which are out to destroy us. They (these forces) 
feel that with the consolidation of Pakistan, their 
cherished dream to rule all over the sub-continent of 
India will not be realised. 

“(2) That the Muslims in East Punjab were routed 
only by the bullets and bayonets of the forces of law 
and order. 

“(3) That the Government of India and East 
Punjab had not honoured and implemented the deci¬ 
sions jointly taken by the Governments of the two 
Dominions in Lahore some days ago.” 

In reply to this vile and mendacious statement 
of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Pandit Nehru said, 
“I do not wish to say anything that will add to the 
daggers of the atmosphere already surcharged with 
passion, and of a situation fraught with tragedy. We 
desire and seek nothing but a rapid restoration of 
peace and the establishment, on lasting foundations, of 
amity between Pakistan and India.” The Indian 
authorities are too humane and considerate to give a 
fitting reply to the Hitlerian tactics of the Pakistan 
spokesmen. Full advantage of the restraint shown by 
Indian leaders has been taken by all the enemies of 
minorities in Pakistan. On August 16, in an order of the 
day. Genera] Messervy. Bitish C.-in-C. of Pakistan, 
said that his troops must be ready for war. This view 
has been confirmed by the Pakistan Prime Minister’s 
statement to the West Punjab League Council. Several 
reports have been published of the Pakistan troops' 
participation in the massacres. A British military 
official, perhaps one of the rare exceptions who have 
still retained their own conscience, told the world, in a 
Press Conference on September 17, from the latest 
information at his disposal, that Pakistan troops are 
indulging in killings on a big scale. General Messervy. 
an employee of Pakistan, has made a categorical 
denial of this rerunis charge in the usual Pakistani 
fashion. It is now crystal dear that Pakistan had begun 
to think in terms of war and it may well be that the 
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minorities in Pakistan may have been looked upon as 
a potential fifth column in tile event of a war 
between India and Pakistan, and this might have been 
the prime factor in the State organised drive for exter¬ 
mination' of minorities in Pakistan. Quetta, Hasara, 
Pash war and Sind confirm the same belief. 

The Pakistan leaders have been banking on the 
fact that Gandhiji and the Indian leaders would not 
countenance retaliation on any account. We certainly 
uphold this principle but we think that Mr. Jinnah 
must be plainly told that the patience of the people 
t of India has a limit. We most earnestly desire peace, 
but there can be no peace in the face of continuous 
provocation. 

The Punjab Holocaust 

The communal orgy in Western Punjab has now 
become a first class political problem. Communal 
disturbances there last March caused untold losses to 
Hindus and Sikhs. To make matters worse, the League 
leaders and the Muslim press boasted that they had 
taught the minorities a lesson and had called the Sikh's 
bluff. The League started its Direct Action first in 
Calcutta. Had the Spens Commission been allowed to 
submit even an interim Report, the responsibility of 
the League in starting the communal battle would, we 
believe, have become an established fact. The 
Commission was dissolved at a time when it had almost 
concluded its labours and had finished taking the 
evidences of all important officials. Calcutta was fol¬ 
lowed by NoakhalL Then there was Bihar, and the 
Bihar tragedy was fully utilised by the Muslim League 
for political ends. Then began the oppression and 
expulsion of Hindus and Sikhs from the Punjab and 
the N.-W. P. P. 

When the March disturbances began in Western 
Punjab, tension grew as refugees poured into towns 
and villages in East Punjab. A majority of those who 
had oolonised Crown lands in West Punjab were from 
the eastern districts. The tales of horror they brought 
stirred the worst passions and the spirit of vengeance 
among their relatives and friends, who began to look 
for an opportunity to retaliate. 

We refrain from giving details of the horrors that 
have taken place in the Punjab, but wc consider it our 
duty to analyse this grim event on a political plane. In 
doing so, we propose to rely on data published by the 
Hindustan Times of New Delhi. 

The decision to divide the Punjab, the appoint¬ 
ment of the Boundary Commission and the uncertainty 
about where the boundary line would be drawn further 
unsettled peopleV mind. The special representative of 
the Hindustan Times states that the first blow was 
struck by the Muslin* in Amritsar district end that 
let loose the forces which were until*then in check- 
The change-over of office* on August’ 16 helped in the 
spread of the fire. 

Once partition was agreed upon both the parties 
wanted to separate without delay. Years of propaganda 
on the two-nation theory and open preaching of com- 
taunal-.hatred by the League deader* had brought 


cpmtmmaVIbtotenmce up to the explosion point. The 
actual set that lighted the spark was the insistence of 
the League leaden to divide the army, the police and 
the civil services on communal lines. In the atmosphere 
surcharged with communal fanaticism due to incessant 
League propaganda and the open partisanship of the 
Muslim officials with communal fanatics, the mino¬ 
rities lost confidence in the oommunally-minded 
administration. 

The administration in the Punjab may be des¬ 
cribed as the legatee of communal overeealousness on 
the Western side and frustration on' the East. Many 
Hindu and Sikh officers, who came over to the East 
Punjab, had seen their families murdered in cold blood 
and their property looted. They had seen Muslim 
magistracy and police aid and abet the assassins and 
the looters. So, when trouble started in East Punjab 
some of them sat tight in their chairs and hardly did 
anything to stop disturbances. As for those who stayed 
on in East Punjab, the bitterness stored over many 
years on account of communal preferment for Muslims 
in the Punjab made them less vigilant than they 
should have been. Practically throughout their career 
they had seen lees competent Muslims being appointed 
to Government services in preference to better 
qualified Hindus and Sikhs and had suffered the 
ignominy of suppression and the agony of frustration. 

On the other hand, the Muslim officials felt that 
Islam had been their sheet anchor, that but for com¬ 
munal representation in services they would not have 
shared in the loaves and fishes of office. Suffering from 
an inferiority complex, they thought that their safety 
lay in having a separate Muslim State in which they 
would not have to compete with the Hindus for 
positions of power and influence. After a close obser¬ 
vation of the attitude and activities of these officials, 
the Special Representative of the Hindustan Times 
says that “it was natural for such officials to think in 
terms of wiping out the minorities in their State.” Thie 
explains the open complicity of the Muslim army, 
police and civil officials with the marauders in carrying 
out the massacre in West Punjab. It is now fully 
realised that the policy of communal reservation in 
services had been a far greater monster than separate 
electorates. The Muslim League politicians have their 
best supporters iu the officials. A huge pert of the 
credit for the victory of the Muslim League at the 
polls was due in fact to Muslim officials of the Govern¬ 
ment who not only canvassed votes for them but often 
tampered with ballot papers and* ballot boxes. These 
officials had indeed established Pakistan in every 
department of the State. The bitter memory of how 
the five Muslim League members in the Interim 
Government of India smuggled in by Wavell had 
successfully neutralised til the progressive and bene¬ 
ficial activities of the Congress is still fresh in many 
minds. The partisan activities of the Muslim officials 
in the various departments were making for adminis¬ 
trative chaos. The communal orgy of March brought 
matters to a head add toe August Massacres revealed 
this side i of the picture in til its ugliness. 





Exaggerated reports of the happenings in Ea*t 
Punjab, which wen direct repercussions of the March 
orgy cm the West, were published in the Pakistan press 
and broadcast by Pakistan radio. These reports let 
loose the forces of destruction on the minorities in 
West Punjab in a bid to wipe them out. It has now 
been clearly revealed that a free distribution of large 
quantities of arms and ammunitions bad previously 
been made. The Hindustan Times correspondent 
writes, “It is said that one of the top League leaders 
was in conspiracy with them, and egged them on to 
annihilate the minorities, as he believed that to be 
the only way to make the foundations of Pakistan 
secure. Wielding administrative power and having at 
their command the police and the military as an 
engine of oppression, these officials committed the 
worst crimes of butchery and savagery in human 
history." 

The complicity of the British officials in these 
massacres has also become public knowledge. The 
same correspondent says, “Perhaps the tragedy would 
not have occurred had Sir Evans Jenkins not resisted 
introduction of martial law. Possibly the toll of human 
life and the extent of misery would have been less had 
not General Bees worked up the bogey of Sikhs 
murdering and killing here, there, everywhere, to 
denude West Punjab of armed forces. The pattern oi 
attack, butchery, arson and loot in most places in 
West Punjab was the same as at Sheikhpura. A false 
alarm that a Sikh band headed by horsemen had 
attacked a locality would be sent to the military. The 
local police would impose curfew. The Muslim National 
Guards would set fire to Hindu and Sikh houses. The 
people running for life from burning houses would be 
shot for breaking the curfew. Those trying to escape 
the town would be butchered by the troops." If some 
fortunate few succeeded in reaching the district head* 
quarters and reported the matter to the Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of the district, they were told 
that as they had violated the curfew orders nothing 
could be done. The reply was uniform whether the 
august official was a Muslim or a Briton. 

When Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali enquired 
about these tragedies, they found nowhere any proof 
of any arms of the so-called Sikh bands having been 
seised or any of their horses lying dead on the field. 
Fortunately, the plot was discovered by a high 
military officer of the Indian Army and the course of 
this dangerous plot was finally cheoked. Otherwise. 
Sheikhpura’s Btory would have been repeated in all 
the other places. 

This correspondent was one of the party who 
accompanied Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
on their 2,000-imile tour of the affected areas. He says, 
“Many Pakistan officials dream of their armies con¬ 
quering India under the banner of Islam . . . The 
crux of the question lies in the attitude of officials . . . 
There is no Government functioning in West Punjab ; 
there is only a semblance of authority in East Punjab. 
There are, of course. Governors, Premiers, Ministers, 
but every official doea+what be likes. He is law unto 


himself steeled in the mistaken belief that the more 
unjust and unfair he is to the opposite community, 
the, more popular he will be with his own. The Govern¬ 
ment's favour or disfavour does not mean anything 
to him. A typical instance of this occurred during the 
tour. Ministers and departmental heads on both sides 
agreed to convert the National Sikh College in Lahore 
into another refugee camp for Hindus and Sikhs, but 
when India’s Chief Liuision Officer went to take charge 
of the building a mere Assistant Sub-Inspector of 
Police refused to let him take over the building. It 
was not until the people at the top, put personal 
pressure on the petty official that the job was done. 

“Again, all over the province Hindu and Sikh 
refugees are being stripped of everything by petty 
officials who declare that everything in Pakistan belong 
to Pakistan, that there is no such thing sb the personal 
property of an evacuee and that those who wish to go 
to India should get away with only a shirt on. There 
is no Government direction to this effect, but it is the 
law of the land of Pakistan so far as the officials are 
concerned. When the people of East Punjab see the 
Muslim refugees carry with them even their chickens 
and door-mats they naturally resent it. 

“Seventy per cent of the casualties of the last 
three weeks in West Punjab were inflicted by the 
communally-maddened troops and policemen. The 
victims of their bullets numbered thousands. The 
massacre at Sheikhpura, which was their handiwork, 
puts to shade the slaughter at Jallianwallabagh. The 
annihilation of thousands in Sbakargarh tehsil, when 
the whole story is revealed, will be found to have put 
to shade even Sheikhpura.” 

The Hindustan Times correspondent gives an idea 
as if the local officials, police and the troops acted 
independently of their masters in the Pakistan 
Government. But the following leading article in the 
Civil and Military Gazette, a British-owned daily, 
which appeared on August 30, proves that the Pakistan 
Government had also their part to play in this general 
business of extermination of minorities : 

In an issue dated August 28 we wrote, with refer¬ 
ence to complaints concerning published reports of 
riot news: “Charges of under-statement are well based: 
We have observed self-imposed reticence even regard¬ 
ing truth and the censor has criteria other than truth.” 
On the 28th, the B. B. C. quoted from the article in 
which these words appeared, mentioning the censorship. 
Also on the 28th. the Pakistan Government issued a 
communique (published in our last issue) declaring 
that statements regarding censorship were “untrue and 
malicious” and adding; “The Government have not 
imposed a censorship of any kind on Press reports of 
disturibanlces in the West Punjab...” 

On August 13 the following Order above the signa¬ 
ture of the Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
was served on us: 

“To the Primer-Publisher-Editor of the C. and M. 
Gazette daily, Lahore. 

Whereas the Provincial Government is_ satisfied in 
respect of C. and M. Gazette of which you* are printer, 
publisher and editor that for the purpose of preventing 
It from publishing unauthorised matter connected with 
.die commut*} disorders following tbs resignation tea- 



dared by the Punjab Coalition Ministry, an activity 
. prejudicial to the Public Safety and the maintenance 
of public order, it is necessary to take action as herein- 
‘ after appearing: 

Now, therefore. In exercise of tbs powers confer¬ 
red bp Clause (o> and Clause (c) of Sub-Section (0 
of Section 6 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, 1947, 
the Governor of the Punjab is hereby pleased to direct 
that you shall not for a period of lifleen days, with 
effect from the date on which the order is served on 
you, print w publish in any of the issues (including 
supplements) of the said C. and M. Gazette or any 
other newspaper of which you may be printer, publisher, 
editor any comment (including headlines thereto), any 
statement or report which is not official, any photo¬ 
graph, any .correspondence, any article or any other 
matter whatsoever concerned with or bearing on the 
communal disorders in the Punjab or cases of what¬ 
ever nature arising out o! such disorders, or relating 
to any action taken in pursuance of this Order in res¬ 
pect of any such comment, statement, report, photo¬ 
graph, correspondence, article or matter, without its 
previous submission for scrutiny in duplicate, to the 
Assistant Provincial Press Adviser, Punjab, Lahore, 
at his office in the Punjab C : v!l Secretariat. Lahore, 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m, by order of the Governor 
of die Punjab.” 

On August 25. in accordance with this Order, we 
submitted for censorship the following open letter 
addressed to the Qaid-e-Azam Mr. l.i so at AH Khai» 
and Khan Tftikhar Hussain Khan of Msmdot: 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen. Believing unre¬ 
servedly in the sincerity of your assurances regarding 
the restoration of peace in the unhappy province of 
the Western Pnniab and in your promises of protection 
to minorities. I brine the following to your notice as 
evidence of the manner in which yonr assurances are 
being negatived and yonr promises rendered abortive. 
I do this in the hope that the facts stated herein may 
bring about the punishment and elimination of those 
elements who are flouting your orders and frustrating 
your intentions. 

Passengers by the Down Sind Express who arrived in 
Lahore on Saturday evening, had had experiences which 
they will never forget and of which they were with diffi¬ 
culty persuaded to speak. After the train had left Gnjrat, 
a small body of passengers, armed with axes and knives, 
repeatedly stopped it by pulling the communication 
chord and visited each compartment in turn, ferreting 
out those of another community and mthlosly butcher¬ 
ing them. Sometimes these crimes were committed 
while the train was moving, sometimes in the presence 
of parties who rushed towards the line from the 
countryside whenever a stop was made. 

Some passengers attempted to save themselves by 
crawling under the carrriages. hut these were pulled 
out and killed. Two leapt from the train and, started 
to run across the fields. The train was sbooned, chase 
given attd .the fugitives dispatched. The earlier victims 
were killed with hatchets, the later ones, more slowly, 
with knives. A woman and her three small children 
were among the last to die. Once the train stopped at 
a wayside station when no more victims remained for 
the sacrifice, and the murderers apologized to their 
co-religionists on the platform for the zeal which left 
them no one to kill. ' / 

Fifteen deliberate, cold-blooded murders may seem 
little enough to turn you, gentlemen, from the tremen¬ 
dous task on which you are engaged—the creation of a 
state from a nation. But there fifteen shared the fate 
of many more. Few trains indeed com* to Lahore 
mot north or east without revealing similar atroohiea. 
.-J*ss§ ««W he ami and the uomnafeat «f the 


. deathxdifdb which their lo« ensures prevented, fry the 
, adequate guudingof train. W Jam at cum point, the, 
triijn guard of the Sind Express hied a volley of tix 
-■beta, apparently over tlfo head of a menacing snob, the 
miscreants turned tad and ran. Only a very small 
moort, armed with no mere than two Sura guns, could 
conceivably have saved those fifteen lives and thus 
prevented the exacerbation of a blood feud wnich has 
attained fantastic and terrible proportions. This seems 
a simple wav in which your assurances can be honour¬ 
ed and your promises fulfilled. Will you adopt it? 

Assuring you at my keen interest in ami high 
hopes for the future of Pakistan. 1 aw," Yours respect¬ 
fully, The Editor. 

Later on, the same day, we were informed by tele¬ 
phone that, after consultation with the Premier of tko 
Western Punjab, permission to publish tins open fetter 
had been withheld for reasons of policy ('criteria 
other than truth"). Quibbling may exonerate the 
Pakistan Goverrjtnent from the charge of issuing a mis¬ 
leading communique, since the censorship was imposed 
by the Governor of the Punjab and not by the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan and issued from Lahore, not Karachi. 
But we are concerned with facts, not quibbles. And 
we leave it to our readers to judge whether our state¬ 
ment regarding censorship or the denial of that state¬ 
ment, contained in the communique was "utterly un¬ 
true and malicious.” 

The helplessness of the East Punjab Government 
in facing public wrath at the sight of the semi-naked 
evacuees reaching the Indian border with their 
barrowing >tales, might well be imagined. It was left 
with 3,000 policemen out of a normal force of 17,000 
and that at a time when the adminiatration was under¬ 
going the greatest stress. The new officers had no time 
to understand their new responsibilities. The Musl.ni 
police could not be kept on. Bcports had been received 
that Muslim constables were planning in certain border 
districts to walk over to Pakistan with their rifles and 
other equipments. They had to be immediately dis¬ 
armed. The new Governor was an outsider. The new 
Ministry consisting of a Premier and a Home Minister 
was formed a day before the new province came into 
being. The Secretariat of the new Government was still 
in the process of transfer to Simla. There was hardly 
any Government worth the name in East Punjab 
when law and order was challenged on an unprecedented 
scale. 

The general impression of those who had accom¬ 
panied Pandit Nehru in his West Punjab tour may bo 
boiled down to this. Lord Mountbatten burned with 
the partition of India without making sure that the 
Boundary Force would be able to,, maintain peace. 
General Bees, Commander of the - Boundary Forces, 
betrayed open partiality to the Muslim League when 
he reacted to the canards about Sikh misdeeds and 
shutting* his eyes to what was going on in West Punjab 
he deployed most of his forces in East Punjab, 
leaving the minorities in West Punjab completely at 
the mercy of the Muslim troops. The studied in¬ 
difference of some British officers of this Force, 
amounting to complicity in the massacre, was another 
great factor that made for disaster. Some of them 
openly said, "You wanted independent. , You have 
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Union Powers Committee?* Recom¬ 
mendations . , 

The Constituent Assembly adopted the aeeoad report 
«f the Union Power* Committee. The report envisage* a 
strong Centre possessing residuary power*, la the case 
of acceding States, however, the report recommends that 
residuary powers should vest with them unless they con¬ 
sent to their vesting in the Centre. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Chairman of the Committee, 
says in the report. “Now that partition is a settled fact, 
we are unanimously of the view that it would be injurious 
to the interests of the country to provide for a weak Cen¬ 
tral authority which would be incapable of ensuring peace, 
of co-ordinating vital matters of common concern and 
of speaking effectively for the whole country in the Inter¬ 
national sphere. 

The report cantiiHues: “At the same time, we are quite 
clear in our minds that there are many matters in which 
authority must lie solely with the units and that to frame 
a constitution on the basis of a unitary State would be a 
retrograde step, both politically and administratively. We 
have, accordingly, oome to the conclusion—a conclusion 
..liich was also reached by the Union Constitution Com¬ 
mittee—that the soundest framework for our constitution 
is a Federation), with a strong Centro. 

“In the matter of distributing powers between the 
Centre and the units, we think that the most satisfactory 
arrangement is to draw up three exhaustive lists on the 
lines followed in the Government of India Act of 1935, 
tthe Federal, the Provincial and the Concurrent. 

“To enable Stales and, if they so thought fit, Pro¬ 
vinces also, to code wider powers to the Centre, the Com¬ 
mittee recommends that the constitution should empower 
the Federal Government to exercise authority with the 
Federation on matters referred to them by one or more 
units.” 

Federal List 

The Committee has included in the Federal list the 
item, “The strength, organisation and control of the 
Armed Forces raised and employed in India States,” in 
order to maintain all the existing powcA of co-ordination 
and control exercised over such Forces. 

The report classifies powers into three categories. 
Federal, Provincial and Concurrent. The Federal list 
eovers 87 subjects^ including foreign affairs, communica¬ 
tions, currency, foreign exchange, coinage, powers to deal 
with grave economic emergencies in any part, of the ter¬ 
ritories of the Federation affecting the Federation, Insu¬ 
rance, Corporations, Banking, Development of Industries 
where development under Federal control is declared by 
Federal law to be expedient in the public inteJest, regulation 
of mines and oil fields and mineral development, duties of 
customs, taaqp on income other than agricultural income, 
iuter-unlt trade and commerce. Federal manufacture and 
distribution of salt; regulation and control of manufacture 
and distribution of salt by other agenoies and develop¬ 
ment of inter-unit waterways for purpo s es of flood con¬ 
trol, irrigation, navigation and h yd ro-o l cctrio power. 


PnovntcuL Lut 

The Provincial list covers such subject* a* public 
order, police, prisons, public health and sanitation, edu¬ 
cation, water supplies, irrigation and canal*, agriculture 
and forests, 

The concurrent list iacludes criminal law, marriage 
and divorce, factories, welfare of labour, provident funds, 
employers’ liability and workmen's compensation, health 
insurance, old-age pensions, (unemployment and social in¬ 
surance), trade union and economic and social planning. 

Moving consideration of the report, Mr. N. Gopala- 
enramy Ayyangar said that in this country we were con¬ 
fronted with problems which had not confronted any other 
Federation in history. We had decided to bring into a 
federation areas which were under British sovereignty 
before August 15 as also areas which were in theory 
independent, but which were under the suzerainty of the 
British Crown. 

He was one of those who thought that responsible 
Government could be aohieved under a monarchial system 
as well as under a democratic system. That being so, in 
essence we could easily get over the superficial difficulties 
that were posed by the existence of these twc> systems in 
the two areas of this country and develop a federal consti¬ 
tution, which would bring about a harmonious co-ordination 
of governmental activities in these two sets of areas. 

One of the headaches of the Indian Independence Act 
was the manner in which it practically encouraged the 
cutting off of the political connection between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Governments of the Indian States. 

If the Bill, as originally framed, had become law, 
this disconnection would have been complete, but certain 
steps were taken in order to introduce into that Bill pro¬ 
visions which did not produce this calamity. But even 
so what was put into the Act as enacted by Parliament 
was not all of what was demanded from here with the 
full support of the statesman, who is now the Governor- 
General of this Dominion. 

“Happily for this country, the overwhelming body of 
States coming within the geographical boundaries of the 
Indian Dominion had acceded to the Dominion, so 
that the political and constitutional connection that 
existed today between the States and the Centre was 
much closer than it ever was during the last 150 yean. 
We had erected an organic political and constitutional 
structure which had commenced to function from August 
15. The credit for this should primarily go to the great 
awakening of public opinion in the States; it should 
next go to the well-considered policy to inviting the ac¬ 
cession of Indian States to the Dominion, which was an¬ 
nounced by Sardar Patel, but above all it should go to 
the statesmanship and genius of Lord Mountbattem. 

“The representatives of the States who are in this 
Bouse”, said Mr. Ayyangar, "are very substantially in¬ 
terested in the business which has got to her transacted 
here, whether it ia by way of constitution making or it 
is by way of legislation or control over Central administra¬ 
tion. They aw vitally Interested in' this matter and I 
•hould like ell of them to fed that there is no distinction 
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between them Mid other representatives el Indie who ere 
ip thie House." 

"But the first question which weald esendie the mind* 
of many. member* would be yhether the distinction u 
regards the lodgement «| residuary power* should on* 
tinne to be perpetuated. There were two courses for re¬ 
moving that distinction. One was perhaps to get back 
to the Cabinet Mission's Plan and in view of the feet 
that the Committee had exhaustively described the sub¬ 
jects in the three lists we leave the residuary power in the 
case of die provinces also, in the provinces. 

'The second proposition was action which the States 
might consider. Very eminent statesmen connected with 
the administration of Indian States had for long contended 
that what they waited was a strong Centre, and if the 
Centre was made strong, their hesitation about coming into 
the Constituent Assembly and participating in its labour# 
would disappear. 

"If that view is concurred in by other administrators 
and people’s representatives from Indian States, it is quite 
up to them to consider the alternative proposition of modi¬ 
fying the report of this committee and agreeing either 
wholly «r partially to the lodgement of residuary powers 
in the Centre itself. That will be one of the things which 
this House will have seriously to consider.” 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani moved an amendment to 
postpone consideration of the report until the revised and 
final report of the Union Constitution as well as the 
modified objectives resolution had been coneidered by the 
Assembly. This was however defeated after a short de¬ 
bate in which Mr. Mohammad Sharif and Mr. Himmat- 
singh Maheswari supported the amendment and Mr. Gopi- 
krishna Vijayavargiya and Dewan Chamanlal opposed it. 
Dewan Chamanlal pointed out that the final draft of the 
constitution could never be prepared unless the Union 
powers had been first decided upon. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam speaking on the Union power’s re¬ 
port drew pointed attention to the Indian States which, he 
■aid, should not be allowed to have more powers than) units 
of the Indian Federation. He suggested that the approach 
to the States made in the report should be basically 
altered. The people in the Indian States who had had 
nothing to do with the arrangements made by their rulers 
should not be left worse off than they were formerly when 
the country was under British rule. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam referred to paragraph 3 of the 
report which said that residuary powers should vest m 
the States unless they consented to their vesting in the 
Centre and pointed out that unlike in die provinces, the 
bulk of the States had no legislatures or democratic insti¬ 
tutions. He Wanted that the rights and privileges which 
were to be vested in the States should not be handed over 
to all the five-hundred and odd States but only to die 
few progressive modern States which mi^ht be given the 
equivalent of provincial autonomy but the vast majority 
of them should either join up with other States and form 
themselves into compact units or must be linked up with 
the Union of India. 

It would be very wrong to allow autocratic rulers to 
exarcise more powers than what a Provinefal Ministry run 
by representatives of the people normally did. The right 


«d Indian States to impose any of die Federal tatey mint 
be taken away. No one other than the federal authority 
must have this right Similarly concurrent powers of the 
Centre should also be made applicable to Indian Statea 
in common with the provinces. Mr. Hoosain Imam also 
referred to the provision in the report, that any attempt 
to go beyond the terms of As May 16 report dealing 
with Federal subjects should be made with the consent of 
the Indian State conoeraed and said after August 15 the 
Assembly was nut bound by the terms of May 16 statement. 

If any of the States remained out of the Union they 
could be brought in by "economic pressure and other 
strong persuasive measures” which the Central Govern¬ 
ment could apply. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam pointed out that what he was 
suggesting was not any encroachment on the powers of the 
Indian States. "We want to make them what they really 
are, units of the federation. We have never heard of a 
federation having different powers in different units.” 

Mir. K. Santaniam criticised the “attempt in the report 
to saddle the Centre with all sorts of powers,” and said 
the Centre should really divest itself of some of the res¬ 
ponsibility for matters which directly concerned the pro¬ 
vinces. The framers of the report had made a wrong ap¬ 
proach to the problem. He too was anxious to have a 
strong Central Government but his approach was a little 
different. 

He did not want the Centre to be responsible for 
everything. The initial responsibility for the well-being 
of the provinces should rest with the provincial Govern- 
ments and only strictly all-India matters should be dealt 
with by the Centre. The real strength of the Central 
Government lay in freeing itself from responsibility for 
subjects which were not germane to all India and which 
should he dealt with by the provinces. 

Quoting a few instances Mr. Santanam said he could 
not understand why vagrancy should be a Central res¬ 
ponsibility. Similarly there was economic planning. 
W|hile he could understand the meed for co-ordination he 
did not like the idea of the Central Government interfer¬ 
ing in all planning by Provincial Governments. Similarly 
there was the question of financial distributions from the 
Centre. Unless the approach to this question was radi¬ 
cally altered witlun three years, the Centro would have all 
the provinces at its mercy begging for doles for this, that 
and everything. This would surely he as unenviable posi¬ 
tion. There is no point in drying up your foot and legs 
and then say my heart is swollen., 

Mr. Jinnah on Future of Pakistan 

In his first Presidential address to the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, Mr. Jinnah outlined the future 
policy of Pakistan and enunciated the fundamental 
righto that every citisen in Pakistan would enjoy. 
He said: 

"I hope that with your support and co-operation, 
we shall make this Constituent Amenably an a—gte 
to the world. The Constituent Assembly fans gal two 
main functions to perfonn. The fitet to lh» mjr 
onerous and responsi b le took of Imering,***-*»!«(» 



constitution of Pakistan and tho second is to function 
as a full and complete sovereign body u the federal 
legislature of Fakistan. We have' to do the best we can 
in adopting a provisional coactitution for the federal 
legislature of Pakistan. Not only we but the whole 
world wonder at this unprecedented cyclonic revolution 
which has brought about the plans of creating and 
establishing two Independent Sovereign Dominions in 
this sub-continent. This mighty uub-oontinent with all 
kinds of inhabitants has been brought under a plan 
which is titauij aud unparalleled. And what is im¬ 
portant is that we have achieved it peacefully. 

In dealing with our first function of this Assembly, 
I cannot make any well-considered pronouncement at 
this moment but I can say one or two thingB. i would 
Lke to emphasise that you are now a Sovereign 
Legislative body. It, therefore, places on you the 
greatest responsibility as to how you should take your 
decisions. The first duty of a Government is to main¬ 
tain law and order so that life and property and 
costs. 

religious belief are fully protected by the State at all 

“One of the biggest curses from which India is 
suffering is bribery and corruption which means we 
must put that down with an iron hand, and I hope 
that you will take adequate measure aa soon as 
possible for this Assembly to handle it. That really is 
a poison. 

Severely condemning black-marketing and nepot¬ 
ism, Mr. Jinnah said : 

“You have to tackle this monster—a crime against 
society in our distressed conditions, in our shortage of 
food and the essential commodities of life. Black- 
marketeers ought to be, very severely punished because 
they undermine the entire system of control and regu¬ 
lation of foodstuffs and essential commodities. The 
next thing that strikes me is nepotism and bribery, a 
legacy which has now been transferred to us, and 1 
want to make it quite clear that I shall never tolerate 
any kind of bribery, nepotism or any influence I find 
directly or indirectly brought to bear upon me." 

Maintaining that division of India was the only 
solution of India's constitutional problem, Mr. Jinnah 
traced the genesis of the plan and declared the broad 
policy of the Pakistan State towards its people. 

"I know,” he said, “there are people who do not 
quite agree with the division of India and the parti¬ 
tion of the Punjab and Bengal. But now that it 'has 
been accepted, it is the duty of every one of us loyally 
to abide by it and act honourably according to the 
agreement which is now final and binding on all. 1 can 
quite understand the feeling that exists between the 
two communities. But the question is whether it was 
possible or practicable to do otherwise than what is 
being done, A division had to take place. 

“On both prides, in Hindustban and Pakistan, there 
may be sections of people who do not agree with it, 
who do not like' it, but in my judgment there was no 
other eolation. 1 think when history records its verdict 
it will be proved by fac|p t&at it wa* the ofily solution 
of India's constitutiontl problem. Any other idea of ft 


united India would never have worked, and ha J®y 
judgment it would have led us to terrific diftaftter. Bet 
in this division it became impossible to avoid the 
question of minorities being in one dominion or the 
other." 

Promising equal rights of citizenship to all Mr. 
Jinnah amidst cheers said : 

“If we want to make this great State of Pakistan 
(happy and prosperous, then Wfe should wholly and 
solely concentrate on the well-being of the people and 
especially of the masses and the poor.” 

Addressing the minorities in particular Mr Jinnah 
said : “If you work in a spirit of co-operation, forget¬ 
ting the past and burying the hatchet, I will Bay that 
every one of you, no matter to what community you 
belong, no matter what is your colour, caste or creed, 
is first, second and last a citizen of this State with 
equal rights, privileges and obligations." 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that they should begin 
to work in that spirit and in course of time all the 
angularities of majority and minority communities, 
provincialism and caste prejudices would vanish. These 
were the biggest hindrances in the way of India’s 
attaining freedom and but for these we would have 
been free people long ago. Nobody could hold another 
nation of four hundred millions in subjugation or 
continue to hold for any length of time but for these. 

“You are free to go to your temples and to your 
places of worship, in the State of Pakistan," Mr. 
Jinnah said, “while you may belong to one religion 
or caste or creed that has nothing to do with the 
business uf the State ” 

Mr. Jinnah recalled the conditions of bitterness 
that existed between Roman Catholic and Protestants 
in England some time ago and said that- even now 
there were some States in existence where there were 
discriminations. 

“We are starting the Slate with no discrimination. 
No distinction between one community and another, 
between caste or creed. Wo are starting with this 
fundamental principle that we are all citizens and 
equal citizens of one State. 

“Wo should keep that in front of us as our ideal, 
and you will find that, in course of time Hindus will 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims will cease to be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is 
the personal faith of each individual, but’in the 
political sense as the eitisens of the nation." 

Mr. Jinnah assured the House that he would always 
be guided by the principles of justice and fairplay 
without, any prejudice or ill-will and he was sure that 
with their support, and co-operation he could look 
forward to Pakistan to be one of the greatest nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali on Citizenship Rights 
in Pakistan 

Mr, Liaquat Ali Rhan. Premier of the Pakistan 
Government, declared in a statement that It was the 
first duty of his Government to ensure that every 
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oitisen would feel that his life and property 'were ■safe 
and that lie was free to pursue hie vocation without 
any fear of any kind. He gave a guarantee, on 
August 16, 1M7, that all their energies would be 
devoted to this end. 

The following is the text of the statement : 

‘‘It is in a spirit of humility and hearts lull oi 
gratitude to God Almighty that I and my colleagues 
assume today the sacred responsibility of conducting 
the administration of the State of Pakistan. We pray 
to Him that He may iq His infinite mercy guide our 
Quaid-e-Aittm and bestow on us strength of mind and 
body so that we may well and truly discharge the 
onerous task that we have undertaken and justify the 
trust which our people have reposed in us. 

“Our country embarks today upon its career of 
sovereign independence and it will be the constant aim 
of myself and my Government so to conduct its affairs 
that in the shortest possible measure of time it ma.v 
be broadbased on the foundations of internal security 
and efficient administration and take its proud place 
in the family of nations. This object can not be 
achieved merely by the efforts of the Government. It, 
requires the co-operation and single-minded devotion 
of every citiacn of the State, whether official or non¬ 
official. 1 most earnestly and sincerely ask for that 
co-operation and call upon all irrespective of religion 
or politics, to put their shoulders to the wheel and 
play their ports in their respective spheres, in order 
to make Pakistan a great and glorious country. 

“The sine quo non of progress is peace and security 
and it is the first duty of the State to ensure 
that every citixen may feel that his life and property 
are safe and he is free to pursue his vocation without, 
fear of any kind. To this end all our energies will be 
devoted and I give this guarantee that my Government 
will never hesitate to put down lawlessness and 
activities subversive of peace by using all the resources 
at its command against whomsoever they may have to 
be employed. 

“The task before us will also call for great sacri¬ 
fices and much self-denial and I am confident that ,otir 
people, who have already shown the highest spirit of 
sacrifice and selflessness during the past years of trial 
and tribulation, will not now fail themselves and their 
country, whose independence they have achieved but 
whiyh has still to be made stable and strong. It is 
essential that every national of Pakistan should now 
cultivate a new outlook which will enable him or her 
to put the interest of the State before that of the 
self. The long tradition of alien rule bred a feeling 
that the Government was somebody else's concern and 
that it was legitimate to secure for oneself any 
advantage one could get at the expense of the State. 
There must, now be a radical change in that attitude 
of mind and ever}’ citizen must ensure that as far as 
lies in his power, he will allow no harm. Ifittle or great, 
to come to the State, The sooner this psychological 
transformation takes plane among its people*, the 
sooner will profiteering, blackmarketing gad other anti¬ 
social activities dimppear from Pakistan and 'every 


conatraetivn endeavour will yield the maximum 
possible result, 

“I would like to say a special word to each, of the 
provinces of Pakistan. I assure them that we shall 
favour none above another and as far as it is humanly 
possible, we shall treat all equally. In the matter of 
bestowing State patronage, granting assistance, recruit¬ 
ing pereonnel fur the Central administration and in 
every other matter we shall recognise no distinction 
between Sindhi, Punjabee, Baluchi, Pathiur or Bengalee. 
All will get a fair deal and equal opportunity. 

“The geographical distance of Eastern Pakistan 
will not make um forget the special interests and pro¬ 
blems of that great, province which is the home of 
nearly one-third of the population of our State. Let, 
me also make it plain to all concerned that we shall 
take stern measures to curb the spirit, of narrow 
provincialism, should it manifest iteelf in any shape 
or form in any department or section of Government. 
But I am confident that the need for such action will 
not arise. On their part, the people of different parts 
of Pakistan should cease to think in terms of their 
own province but, as members of a common family—as 
Pakistanis first, and Sindlus. Punjabees and Bengalees 
afterwards. 

“The public servants of Pakistan belonging to all 
ranks, 1 pay my warmest tribute for the splendid spirit 
of service and devotion, which they have shown ever 
since the division of India was announced and they 
knew that, henceforth it would be their privilege to 
serve their national State. I know how they have 
worked and under what difficult conditions, and I and 
my Government, are, proud of them. But the need for 
hard and ungrudging work is not over yet and I would 
remind them of what. Quaid-e-Asam has said : ‘We 
must all work double shift if necessary. I know it will 
be necessary and I know also that our splendid civilian 
man-power will gladly stand up to the strain*.” 

Pakistan C.-in-C. Wants to be Ready 
for War 

General Sir Frank Measervy, in a special Paki¬ 
stan Army Order of the Day issued on the occasion 
of the Flag-hoisting ceremony at the Northern Com¬ 
mand Headquarters on August 15. said, “We have real 
and honourable military tasks to fulfil in tbe holding 
of the gate of the continent which contains tbe terri¬ 
tories of Pakistan and India. The constant task means 
that we must be trained and equipped and always 
ready for wars.*' The order continues : 

“I am proud to be your first Commander-in-Chicf. 
We will work together to make Pakistan Army second 
to none as a happy and efficient organisation Which 
wifi train good soldiers and good citisens. 

“Today marks the foundation of the Dominion of 
Pakistan and Pakistan Army. Units of our army have 
a great history and tradition behind , them, Men of 
whom these units are composed hgye ahp great fight¬ 
ing traditions. They and their forbear* have proved 
themselves in battle is many wan as gaSoot soldiers. 



With' such' background and molt splendid material 1 
have no fears as to the efficiency of the Pakistan 
Army. 

•There is much to be done. Units have to be 
reconstituted and reorganised. Shortage of officers had 
to be made good. This means hard work inspired by 
true spirit and endeavour for the good of our men in 
Pakistan. 

Efficiency and economy must be our watchwords. 
AH rank must help by most careful attention towards 
the maintenance of all stores, equipment and clothing." 

Searchlight on Hyderabad 

Seven-eighths of Hyderabad subjects are non- 
Muslims and yet Muslims have four-fifths of the top 
administrative posts and most of the landlords are 
Muslims. At present, a three-cornered fight is in pro¬ 
gress between the Nizam, the Congress and the Com¬ 
munists for winning power in the State. The condi¬ 
tion of poverty-ridden and famine-stricken masses is 
tragic. The Nizam is reported to be moving strenuously 
to end Hyderabad's land-locked condition by securing 
special rights in or possession of the nearby ports of 
Masuliputmn, Vizagapatam and Portuguese Goa. On the 
other hand, Britain’s anxiety to retain strategic buses 
iu Hyderabad is gradually coming to light. Mr. Andrew 
Roth, an American journalist, has extensively toured 
Hyderabad and. in an article published in the Bharat 
Jyoli gives a first-hand and detailed account of the 
present explosive situation prevailing there. The article 
was written a few days before August 15 but is still 
full of information of topical interest which gives an 
insight into the stale of affairs hi the Nizim’s 
Dominion. Roth writes: 

While the painful amputation of Pakistan from 
the Indian Union is proceeding, the quest,ion of 
whether the sub-continent will be further dismem¬ 
bered is being fought out in Hyderabad, the 
‘Premier State’ of India and the domain of the 
Nizam, the richest man in the world. Considerable 
disturbances are anticipated in the near future, 
disturbances which may reach civil war propor¬ 
tions. 

• Although the Nizam is world-famous for his 
personal fortune of over 2 billion dollars—most of 
which is salted away in precious jewels—his political 
ambitions are not exactly petty. Over two centuries 
ago the founder of Nizam’s dynasty utilized the 
decay of the Moghul Empire to carve out a sizeable 
domain in South Central India, and now the Nizam 
wants to repeat the process. Less than ten days 
after the June 3rd announcement of Britain’s inten¬ 
tion to transfer power to two Indian dominions, the 
Nizam announced that with Britain's departure "1 
Bhall become entitled to resume the status of an 
independent sovereign.” 

He not only wants to remove from the Indian 
Union present-day Hyderabad, with a territory 
larger than Prance and a population of IS millions, 
but also rim adjoining area of Berar which was 
leased ra^rpetuity to the British. He is moving 
strenuously to end Hyderabad’s landlocked condi¬ 
tion by securing special rights in or possession of 
the nearby ports of Masulipatam, Viza’gapat.m and 
Portuguese Goa. New recruits are being added to 
his war-experienced away and a 3/30OjOO<M)OO rupee 


programme of industrialisation is being pushed 
forward. .■ 

Although the Nisam’s excuse for seceding .is 
that India is being divided along religious lines and 
that it would disturb Hindu-Muslim relations with¬ 
in Hyderabad to link up with either tide, few 
people take this seriously. Although the Nizam is & 
pious Muslim, and has married his heir and second 
son to the daughter and the niece of the exCaliph 
of Islam, seven-eighths of his subjects are non- 
Muslims. The only real choice is to join with the 
Hindu-majority provinces of the Indian Union 
which surround it or attempt to preserve a pre¬ 
carious independence. 

Mr. Jinnah is supporting the Nizam’s inde¬ 
pendence move because he fears Hyderabad’s joinr 
ing with the Indian Union would tend to dwarf 
further Pakistan, which even now has only one-third 
the population and a lesser proportion of area and 
resources. 

But the most fervent support for Hyderabad’s 
independence movement comes from the Majlis-i- 
Ittahad-ul-Mujilcmin, the organisation of the ruling 
Muslim caste. Although an eighth of the total popu¬ 
lation, Muslims have four-fifths of the top adminis¬ 
trative posts as well as most of the teaching, clerical 
and police. Most, of the biggest landlords are also 
Muslims. 

At a recent Conference with a number of Majl® 
leaders, one of them began talking about the “two 
nations” (Hindus and Muslims) to be found in 
Hyderabad. Roth says : 

When I pointed out to him that according to 
the “two-nation” theory of Mr. Jinnah. Muslims 
were only supposed to rule where they were in a 
majority, he replied with complete frankness : “You 
make up your theory to suit your interest. In 
Hyderabad, we. Muslims, have been the rating 
nation for seven hundred years by the inherent 
right of conquest,. All this conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims is a buttle for power and we are not 
going to part with power here if we can help it. We 
support H.E.H. (His Exalted Highness, the title of 
the Nizam) because he is the embodiment of Mus¬ 
lim rule.” 

Although the Majlis has won a considerable 
amount of support among lower middle class Mus¬ 
lims in the cities—by promising them job pre¬ 
ference—they have had less success among the 
Muslim peasantry and labourers. Last autumn, on 
the eve of a textile strike, a Majlis leader appealed: 
“Muslims should not join the strike . . because 
you are the oilers here and hence you should not 
beg. Moreover, the management is Muslim. Mus¬ 
lim should not fight. Muslim.” At, a subsequent 
labour meeting a Muslim worker named Ibrahim 
retorted to the applause of his fellows : “Look t 
Behold a ‘ruler’ standing before you . . . who earns 
eight annas a day !” 

The Majli* people are wo fanatic concerning 
‘Muslim interests’ that they have succeeded in 
overthrowing two Prime Ministers both of them 
Muslims—within one year for not being fervent 
enough in their defence. The present Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the N&wah of Chhatari, was forced out of office 
a year ago because he did not get apoplectic about 
some imagined slight to Islam. 

His successor, wily Sir Mirza Ismail, decided 
that the boat way to preserve the Nizam’s 
dynastv was to win over a section of the 
opposition by making very slight concession*. To 
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allay demands for a democratic government' respon¬ 
sible to the people, he brought forward a .Legislative 
. Assembly with only advisory powers, with 'two- 
fifths of its members nominated by the Nizam and 
the remainder elected by an electorate restricted to 
1} per cent of the people. He also proposed that 
noa-Muslrme, who comprise seven-eighths of the 
population, be given half of the government jobs. 
This was a very important concession because 
. Hyderabad, like the remainder of India, is un- 
1 industrialised and government is the chief employer. 
Sir Mirea wanted to go a bit further by promising 
to restore civil liberties and proclaim the intention 
of establishing “a democratic form of government.” 
But the Majlis was up in arms against these at¬ 
tempts to “degrade” the dominant Muslims to the 
level of the Hindus and ignore the "historical 
superiority of the Muslims,” and prevented further 
compromise. 

As a result of the paucity of concessions. Con¬ 
gress boycotted tire first elections held under these 
reforms last December and most of the elected 
seats were uncontested. Finally, the fanatic opposi¬ 
tion of the Majlis forced Sir Mirea out of office. 
Thu same uncompromising spirit may force the 
State Congress to launch a civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign to achieve its ends. 

British Instigation in Hyderabad 

There has been considerable speculation about the 
role Britain has played in Hyderabad’s independence 
bid. The traditional British official cannot help but 
think of Hyderabad as a base for British influence. For 
150 .years, the well-equipped garrison city of Secunder¬ 
abad has beat one of the sub-continent’s important 
strategic centres and—until it was handed back last year 
—it was completely under British control. The Nizam 
beams the title "Faithful Ally of the British Govern¬ 
ment’* because of the decisive help Hyderabad gave 
the British in suppressing the Rebellion of 1857 and 
in aligning Indian Muslims against the Muslim Otto¬ 
man Empire in 1914-18. 

Recently, Sir Reginald Coupland, whose academic 
studies frequently are previous of official policy, sug¬ 
gested in his book, The Constitutional Problem, of 
India, that British influence on the sub-continent be 
preserved by stationing R. A. F. units in princely 
States : “A group of aerodromes occupied by British 
air-men in the heart of India, would accord with the 
strategic needs of tlii British Commonwealth.” 

Britain’s economic crisis also rnakeB continued 
influence urgent in Hyderabad whose treasury has a 
huge surplus and its credit position (even without the 
backing of Nizam's personal fortune) is among the best 
in the East. The hope is, Roth anticipates, that 
virtually all of the foreign purchases for the contem¬ 
plated 3*5 billion rupees industrialisation scheme will 
be made in the U. K. Last year, the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government, an Englishman named V. 
W; Grigsoa, made a determined but unsuccessful effort 
to prevent the appointment of an American trained 
Indian Engineer for fear he would favour the installa¬ 
tion of American rather than British equipment. 

Discussing the camouflaged strategy pursued in 
Hyderabad. Roth says 

'".f 


Thd ‘realistic architects of present-day Brifehb 
'.t; policy realise that it is not possible to retain such 
places bb Hyderabad and Kashmir openly as British 
ptrategic-economic enclaves completely independent 
of the Indian dominions because this would infu¬ 
riate Indian nationalists and thus run contrary to 
London's basic policy of keeping the Indian Domi¬ 
nions within the-Commonwealth ,by conciliatory 
political policies and strong economic alliances. 
They also realise that Hyderabad’s independence 
bid may precipitate a mass civil disobedience move¬ 
ment by Congress which may topple completely 
the -Nizam’s dynasty—and its strong pro-British 
bias. It is largely to mollify the Congress elements 
that both the Viceroy and Mr. Attlee have publicly 
urged the princely State not to attempt indepen¬ 
dence. 

At the moment the confidential advice being 
offered by British official sources to the Nizam 
appears to be to link up with the Indian Union to 
the minimum extent necessary to prevent open 
conflict but to preserve as much as posable the royal 
prerogatives of the "Faithful Ally of the British 
Government.’’ ! 

British troops have virtually all been withdrawn, 
but the instructors and equipment of the Nizam’s 
troops will continue to be British. 

*V l 

The Struggle in Hyderabad 

With deep insight and knowledge Roth has des¬ 
cribed the struggle in Hyderabad as follows : 

“Pandit Nehru has declared that Hyderabad will 
be considered ’hostile’ if it does not join the Indian 
Union and British recognition of its independence 
an “unfriendly act.” At the June meeting of the 
Hyderabad State Congress-—which is linked to the 
All-India National Congress—over 100,000 people 
applauded its demand for democratic Government and 
political freedom and its threat of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience if the Nizam goes ahead with his indepen¬ 
dence plans. 

“The State Congress' almost 250,000 members 
make it Hyderabad’s strongest organization. It is parti¬ 
cularly strong in the middle class of the State’s Hindu 
majority but has little support either among the 12 
per cent Moslems or the 25 per cent ‘untouchables.’ 
“The ‘untouchables’ seem to prefer their own orga¬ 
nizations while nowadays the Moslems who ore opposed 
to the status quo here become Communists,” & leading 
Congress spokesman explained. 

“Although the Scheduled Castes Federation—the 
chief organization of the ‘untouchables’—and the Com¬ 
munists disagree with one another and with the 
Congress on a number of questions they are all in 
agreement in opposing the Nizam’s bid for indepen¬ 
dence. The Nizam’s supporters trot out the names of 
"leadens of the untouchables” who favour independence, 
but on dose examination they turn out to be 
mercenary stooges—bought and paid for. 

“Demonstrations in May gave a slight indication 
of how explosive sentiment in Hyderabad really i*. 
Jai Prakash Narnia, leader of the Socialist wing of 
Congress, was expelled from the State after a speech 
which, according to the official communique, “con¬ 
tained objectionable refpnmes to Hia Esalted High- 
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asm, 1 ’ the Nisam. When word of the expulsion spread, 
numerous demonstrations were held, ending in clashes 
between Congress supporters and the police and 
raifitaty in which, a, number of civilians were killed. 

Congress leaders are under no illusions as to the 
force with which the State will suppress any real 
threat, for even* in peaceful times the police have a 
tradition of violence. Last year Padmaja Naidu, 
one of India’s most famous women leaders, made a 
study of police violence. She found that in Machred- 
dipalli, a collector ordered the confiscation of all the 
grain because the village was somewhat in arrears in 
grain collection. All houses were entered, including 
Moslem bouses where unprotected women protested the 
violation of t/heir jnirdah (seclusion). One house was 
entered while a wedding was taking place and the 
wedding guests were beaten. Gathering resentment ex¬ 
ploded in an attack on the collector, who returned 
later with police reinforcements;. At midnight—although 
Hyderabad law forbids arrests and house searches 
between sunset and sunrise—the police entered all the 
houses, beating and then arresting the men. The 
women, left unprotected, were abused. A sixty-year 
old woman was beaten for trying to protect her three 
.Ons who were tbrushed in her presence. Two young 
sisters were raped and when they fled to their brother’s 
house in the next village in shame and fear, they were 
arrested together with their husbands, brother and 
mother. They were detained until the police had ex¬ 
torted 300 rupees in bribes. 

Should matters develop t,o open warfare between 
the Nizam and Congress, the latter may unleash one 
of its strongest potential weapons, regional loyalties. 
Hyderabad is a somewhat artificial aggregation of 
three regions, all having affinities to adjoining areas 
in the Indian Union. Fully 50 per cent of its popula¬ 
tion are Telugu-speaking and the Andhra region they 
inhabit continues into Madras province. Another 25 
per cent speak Marathi and have a common culture 
and contiguous area with the people of the Maha¬ 
rashtra area of Bombay province. Another 10 per cent 
speak Kanarese like the people of the adjoining 
Kannada area. The official language of Urdu is the 
primary language of less than 15 per cent, and this 
almost entirely in the cities, despite long yearn’ efforts 
by the dynasty to impose it in order to obliterate 
regional loyalties. If the State Congress launched a 
movement to attach the Andhra, Maharashtra and 
Kannada areas of Hyderabad to the contiguous regions 
in the Indian Union, it would certainly get consider¬ 
able support, particularly in 30 border districts. 

The State Congress people will not, however, 
launch any conflict without a go-ahead signal from 
Pandit Nehru and other Indian Union leaders. 
Although the latter make strong statements and hold 
the threat of mass civil disobedience over the head 
of the Nizam and apply economic pressures such as 
the withholding of freight cars, they seem undecided 
about precipitating an open conflict. 

Pandit Nehru has suggested that if Hyderabad 
does not join the Union, recognition'of the Union's 


supremacy or paramountcy wiQ be acceptable. And 
Krishna Menoa, his personal envoy, who has visited 
Hyderabad twice in the recent, past, is quoted as tell¬ 
ing intimates : “Don't be too hard on Hyderabad, 
We’ll probably be able to get an informal agreement 
with it on defence and foreign affairs.’’ 

Both the State authorities and the Congress 
leaders are confident of winning the battle over 
Hyderabad’s independence, but they are somewhat 
reluctant to begin fighting, partly out of fear that the 
victory will go to a third party. “If the Nizam goes 
ahead with his plans for independence,” a Congress 
leader explained, “we’ll begin non-violent resistance 
and—because we don’t believe in underground orga¬ 
nizations—wo'll be clapped into jail. Then the leader¬ 
ship will probably flow into the hands of the Socialists 
and Communists, who have no faith in non-violence 
and believe in underground organization.’’ Both 
Congress and the authorities are afraid that if a mass 
movement starts, it will rapidly develop into an 
agrarian revolt. 

Peasant Revolt, in Hyderabad 

Explaining the nature of the agricultural set-up 
anil the depth of agrarian discontent, Both Hays : 

Agriculture in Hyderabad—which is the life of 
90 per cent of its people—is like a page out of 
medieval European history. It is a domain of huge 
landlords—the Nizam himself owning 8,014 square 
miles which bring in an annual rental of 20 million 
rupees. The 110 top landlords own 42 per cent of 
the land of the State and the rent they extract—00 
million rupees—equals three-fourths of the State 
budget. In addition they demand certain feudal 
dups, such' as unpaid labour, and cash contributions 
when their children get married, when they want to 
buy a car or build a houwe. 

Thus a landlord of Vishnur forced his peasants 
to contribute eighty thousand rupees of the two 
hundred thousand he spent on building himself a 
house. This same man forced a young peasant 
woman who had only three days before delivered a 
baby to work in his fields for several hours. The 
new-born baby died in her absence. Furthermore, 
these large landlords arc permitted their own police, 
courts and jails. 

Agrarian discontent iR very general and is not 
a result of political agitation. In a recent trip into 
Nallagonda district I polled scores of peasants, 
asking their opinions first on political questions and 
then on their economic status. Hardly any of them 
had even heard the names of Gandhi. Nehru or 
Jinnan or knew about the division of India or the 
Nizam’s plans for independence. 

“Why ask us about such things ?*’ demanded a 
lean, white-turbanned peasant. “Those are matters 
for the educated or city folk. All we know is that 
we work all day and don’t get enough food or 
clothes." Every peasant asked what he wanted most 
shot back immediaiely : “Enough food and clothes." 

By mobilizing this strong economic discontent 
the Communists have been able to gain a strong 
foothold particularly in the Andhra region. The 
Communists have been working through the Andhra 
Conference, an organization they captured in 1942 
when it was onp of the three regional components 
of the State Congress movement. But although their 
zpaldus young organizers trudged from village to 
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vdlageformany month# they cti4 not begin to 
make real headway until 1945, when a severe drought 
„aad near famine—and the fact that no one else 
aeemed to be doing anythin* much for tbe-mr-made 
the peasants more willing to listen.' Village com¬ 
mitted were formed which presented fairly moderate 
demands. Bvgar, or unpaid labour should be 
remunerated at 90 seen (180 lbs.) of grain instead 
of the 40 which bad been customary and the hours 
of work be reduced to from 12 to 8. Furthermore, 
they insisted that the lands which had been seised 
Within recent years by the landlords be returned to 
the peasants whom they had evicted and that the 
peasants be allowed to cultivate their fallow lands. 

Events took a new turn in July 1946 when the 
police killed Komaraiah, a Conference Organiser 
in Kadavendi and took refuge in the landlord’s 
fortlike residence. The peasants carried the dead 
man’s body through the town, reviling the landlord 
as a murderer and beat, off an attack by over a 
hundred of his armed thugs. After thrashing the 
thugs they surrounded the landlord’s residence, 
demanded he turn over the murderers and when he 
didn’t began stripping hie orchard and confiscating 
grain. The peasants were so numerous and infuriated 
that some fifty police reinforcements which were 
called in didn’t dare fire. 

The Communists, taking this as an indication 
of a new miiitance, stepped up their pace. Success¬ 
ful strikes were held in a number of villages securing 
more pay and less hours. In a number of villages 
they' Jed the 1 peasants to seise and divide up the 
landlords land, leaving him 100-200 acres for his 
own cultivation. "Village volunteers” were trained 
to protect the villagers against the landlord’s 
goondas (thugs) and 'People’s Courts' were set up 
in which "enemies of the people’’ wore punished by 
• boycott. The pattern of the Chinese Communists 
was obvious. By the end of 1946, the Andhra Con¬ 
ference claimed 100X100 members. 

Then the campaign of terrorisation began. The 
Conference and the Communist Party were declared 
illegal. In October, 4.000 troop* and armed police were 
moved into Nallagonda district, mass raids were 
launched and very heavy collective fines were imposed. 
In two months. 40 villages were raided, over 2,000 
arrested and a number of persons killed in clashes 
connected with these raids. Roth testifies that in many 
of the cases, rape and looting accompanied the opera¬ 
tions. Since August 15, when the Nizam declared his 
independence, repression has continued with the utmost 
rigour. In the post-independence phase of the move¬ 
ment,, the Hyderabad State Congress under the 
leadership of Ramanand 'firtha, has taken the lead 
and is directing the movement with vigour. 

! 

Disillusionment of Sintl Muslims 

“Our patience and goodwill ha\e been toed to 
the utmost,; we wanted bread but we have received 
stone’—thus said a prominent Muslim Leugtie M.L.A. 
of Sind, who is also « member of the Pakistan Consti¬ 
tuent, Assembly, in the course of a talk prof. D. L- 
Khiaura, who has published it in the Bharatjputi The 
Sind hi Muslim told the Professor, “I can tell yon this, 
that if today a referendum were held to ascertain 
whether the Sindhi Muslips want Pakistan or Inde¬ 
pendent Sind, 80 per cent people will cant their votes 
» ' 1 • 


far indepMKdhmt Sind. As it is, we are perfectstraogers 
in 0 # Own homes. It is the story of the proverbial 
Arab and the camel come true.” This is the present- 
day genera! feeling among the Sindhi Moslems. Just 
before the establishment of Pakistan, the Muslims of 
Sind had started a regular crusade against the Hindus, 
taking full od vantage of their brute •majority in the 
Legislature. Hindus, who form 27 per oent of the 
population, were given 40 per cent of the jobs. This 
hus been reduced strictly to the population ratio. The 
Sind Land Mortgage Act was passed whereby any 
land purchased by a Hindu from a Muslim after the 
year 1902 was to be returned to the latter. The noto¬ 
rious Sind University Act was passed in which the 
Government nominees and the illiterate representa¬ 
tives from rural areas will have a permanent majority 
over the town representatives and learned professors 
and scholars. The Money Lenders’ Act was passed 
whereby Hindu bankers wore disabled. Trade was also 
denied to the minorities. 

The reaction has come, but has come from an 
entirely different and unexpected quarter which seems 
lo have almost upset the Sindhi Muslim who was just, 
in a position to enjoy his “pound of flesh” be has cut 
out from Ids Hindu brother, who is just as much an 
Indian a- he himself was. He has now begun to feel 
the evils of provincial or communal overlordslirp which 
he had himself started. Here is Prof. Khiaura’s reveal¬ 
ing statement : 

This was only two months ago. Today, however, 
it is "The biter bit,,” and he feels the sting as much. 
The pew immigrant who considers himself superior 
culturally (because he feels he comes from Delhi, 
the seat of Moghul culture and can speak in chaste 
Urdu) considers the Sindhi a barbarous man, and 
. he has‘already started showing him “his proper 
place.” 

The Pakistan Central Government Secretariat is 
full of uon-Sindhi Moslem clerks and officers, all 
imported. Even the Patte-walks. Chuprasis and 
Lilt-boys have been brought from Delhi. In the 
Provincial Secretariat, which is now the Central 
Secretariat, a Sindhi Moslem was running a res¬ 
taurant, and he too has been driven out and one 
Sandbar Khan, who was the caterer in the Central 
Assembly, has been brought over. The worst of it 
all was that even apuointments for the junior staff 
were made in Delhi and not in Karachi. 

Not one from among the Sindhi Moslems has 
been given a seat in the Centre Cabinet, although 
we have enough of talent here, and there was a tacit 
understanding to tlmt effect. How very strange does 
it look that a Province which sacrifices so much in 
these extraordinarily difficult days to house and 
feed so many tens of thousands of outsiders should 
be so rewarded by them ? So far as the Foreign 
Services are concerned, we hear rumours of Ispa- 
hsnie, Noon, Begum Shah Nawaz, etc., being sent 
out but never of a Sindhi of public importance. 
Even in the Constituent Assembly lie has only three 
seats in the house of 69 and is thus in a microscopic 
minority. 

The new immigrant further feels that he comes 
as a matter of obligation in Sind and expects the 
people to. house him and vacate some shops for his 
busmen. He even cites the instances from the old 
Mamie history when every house in Medina took 



up ohe just to accommodate tin afcrangeni who had 
corner from Mecca, of course, he forgets the diffe¬ 
rence between the two situations ; in the present 
case the immigrant is an ease-loving officer or an 
affluent merchant or a contractor and wants to 
come over with his family in search of prosperity 
and wealth—in the past the pioneer recognising the 
truth of the prophet's teaching left his home and 
hearth, kith and kin and came down to sacrifice his 
life to establish the ‘Kingdom of God.’ . 

The people here seeing this sort of exploitation 
naturally feel averse and in Bpite of all Rent Con¬ 
trol restrictions, some sort of Pugrec has come in. 
The newcomer has started a ‘crusade’ against this 
‘un-Islamic’ profiteering. 

The people of Sind have however come to know 
this explorer has already sold his houae, etc., in 
Delhi and other pIwpb at six to eight limes the 
normal value and done tons of profiteering aud this 
immigration is purely a commercial pursuit—hence 
the reluctance. 

The newcomer moreover has shown scant 
regard for the Municipal and Hygienic laws and he 
hae erected shop-cabins on all roads and straw-huts 
in all vacant maidans. He is quite unmindful of the 
fact that there are no urinals and lavatories in his 
huts and that he is spoiling the roads and doing 
incalculable harm to the unparalleled neatness of 
Karachi. 

So far as the provincial polities art' concerned 
he has already started taking sides. Some political 
opponents of the present Mayor of the Karachi 
Municipal Coiponation (who is a Muslim Leaguer), 
have taken advantage of his presence and got, jalwn 
against him (an outside Moulvi), that it, is uu- 
Islamic to prefix the word ‘worshipful’ to the word 
Mayor as the prefix should come before the name 
of Allah alone in his jalwn, there is further an ex¬ 
pression of the hope that the Mayor would come 
forward himself to discard the prefix. 

After the establishment of Pakistan, the Sind 
Government, its ministers and provincial politics 
have become of second rate importance. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the Central Government waat to 
make the Province still humbler. There is a per¬ 
sistent rumour that. Bind is to be deprived of 
the district of Karachi, which is to be created a 
separate province under the Central Government- 
It needs no saying that without Karachi, the pro¬ 
vince will lose all charm and glamour and all that 
makes glory. 

So far Karachi was free from such vices as pick¬ 
pocketing thefts, etc., which are associated with 
Delhi. Bombay and other cities. Within the last 
few days however such incidents have become 
matters of every day occurrence and the crime wave 
is ever at increase. 

AH necessities of life have gone very much 
dearer. Fruits, vegetables, milk, mutton, fish, but¬ 
ter, curds, ghee, etc., were cheaper here than any¬ 
where else, but now the prices have shot up. The 
Muslima being the poorer have been affected more. 

The scanty water-supply of Karachi has become 
much worse now and taps work for about one hour 
in the morning and one hour in the evening. 

Nature also has protested against the change 
and there is a complete dearth of rainfall on the one 
side and the failure of the Indus on the other. 
Karachi*'lSistrict, which pays millions of rupees of 
land revenue every year, will bring nothing. The 
crops hav« failed completely. It is officially stated 
that this year mod will produce only sufficient 
grain for its consumption and will not be able to 
export gt iD. This trifl mean so much lose of land 


revenue and also of many crofea which the Govern¬ 
ment makes by selling grains. 

These and many other factors have opened the 
eyes of the Moslems and they have been Crying 
“Sind for Sindh is.” The Central Government has 
become furious by this slogan and Ljaquat Ali Khan 
bas replied to it saying. “Let me make it plain to 
all concerned that, we shall take stern measures to 
curb the spirit of narrow provincialism, should it 
manifest itself in any shape or form in any depart¬ 
ment or section of Government.” 

Yet new thinking forces arc growing in the 
province. 1 shall refer to the following passage from 
the editorial columns of a prominent Left-wing 
Muslim daily paper, “The British Conservative 
Party had its utility only so long us the war conti¬ 
nued. The end of the war heralded the end of the 
Conservative's power and the rise of the Labour 
Party. The people wanted new political mechanism 
to deal with new lorces and problems. Similarly we 
in Sind have to develop a realistic outlook. The 
League is a spent, force now. It has run its course." 

In this direction the young thinking Muslim is 
being dragged both conciouslv and unconsciously. 

Technical Manpower 

A special Sub-Committee of the Scientific Manpower 
Committee recently set up by the Government of India 
with Sir S. S. Bhatnagar as Chairman ha* recommended 
in its interim report certain urgent measures for the 
immediate improvement and expansion of facilities for 
scientific and technical training in Indian Universities and 
in special institutions. The Committee urges the creation 
of Scientific Services equal in status and emoluments with 
administrative services similar to that created in Great 
Britain. It also recommends a few changes in administra¬ 
tive procedure which would ensure expeditious work ’md 
greater measure of administrative freedom and initiative 
for scientists in the matter of appointments etc. Among a 
number of short-term proposals made by the Committee in 
this connection special mention may be made of a Scheme 
of Research for the training of about 200 workers, The 
Indian Railways possess sufficient facilities for this scheme 
which suggests that a recurring grant of Rs. 3.42 lakhs 
may be sanctioned for the purpose. The Committe? also 
favours suitable legislative measures whereby industrial 
concerns may be obliged to provide technical training for 
qualified students whether the personnel thus trained are 
required by the particular concerns or not. A similar 
obligation must be imposed on purchases of industrial 
machinery. 

Following are the recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mittee on organising scientific research and technical train¬ 
ing in the Defence Services; 

(1) The Defence Organisation of the country should 
be developed on up-to-date scientific lines partly by organ¬ 
ising defence research an ant extensive scale through a 
strong scientific section dealing with the training and 
utilisation of resources available in the country for advance 
in the manufacture of defence materials. For this purpose 
the Defence Department should be asked to formulate 
s scientific project which should include research, design 
and engineering construction for the several branches of 
the Defence Forces, namely, Array, Navy and Air forces 
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and the project to be examined by » Coaadwbm of 
Export*. 

' (2) Since Defence Research cannot progress without 
the co-operation of Civil Research, effective liaison should 
be establislwd immediately between the ‘Gvil’ and 'Defence* 

organisations. 

(3) Adequate information relating to the require¬ 
ments of the Defence Organisation in respect of scientific 
and technical manpower being not available at this stage, 
the necessary details should lie collected from the Defence 
Department immediately and examined. 

The recommendations concerning the Air Forces are : 

(1) The existing scheme of technical training in Civil 
Aviation should be correlated with that in the R.I.A.F. 
This measure will not only quicken the pace in the train¬ 
ing of mechanics but will enable us to create a common 
pool of trained personnel between the two organisations. 

<2) The Civil Aviation Training Centre at Saharan- 
pur should be utilised for the training of both the Air 
Force and the Civil Aviation Personnel. 

(3) Ground Engineers in Civil Aviation with A, B, 
C, D arid licences should be employed by the Air Force; 
and the Air Force should be fully represented on the 
examination boards and tlte certificates endorsed as “Ac¬ 
ceptable to the Defence services.'* 

As a matter of general policy for immediate imple¬ 
mentation, the Committee recommends at the outset that 
the Government should utilise the existing sources, viz., 
the Universities, special institutions and industrial con¬ 
cern by helping to create in them adequate facilities for 
higher education research and practical training. Such 
help as is to be given should lalrgely ‘be in the form of 
grants for the creation of scholarships on a generous 
scale, the purchase of equipment, the opening of post¬ 
graduate departments in Lhe Universities which do not 
have any at the moment and the .working of douhle shifts 
in places where scientific education! is imparted- In addi¬ 
tion, the several educational development plans prepared 
by the Deportment of Education and others must be 
pushed through immediately. An important recommenda¬ 
tion of the Committee relates to the present shortage of 
equipment and accommodation to overcome which it urges 
the following measures: 

(1) top priority for imports of scientific equipment 
and apparatus for educational institutions and rebate on 
their import duty; 

(2) arrangements to supply war materials of scientific 
value now with the Disposals Directorate to research 
organisations without resorting to the agency of private 
dealers; and 

(3) the creation of a suitable machinery for expediting 
building construction at the various training centres. 

The report notes in its detailed examination that the 
requirements of the Governments for their, contemplated 
large-scale public works is conditioned by a four-fold in¬ 
crease in the output of all categories of personnel. In 
order to achieve this the Committee has recommended both 
short-term and long-term programmes to be initiated 
within the next six months. The former includes the pro- 
petti of * co-operative undertaking by the Industries eon- 


ettned nsid the roehnologicel institution*, 24 k number, 
•Sgiveintenttre treking to M.Sc’s end graduates in 
technology for a period of 12 months.' This scheme would 
coat Rs. 34 lakhs In capital and Ra. 9.34 lakhs recurring. 
Proposals of a three-year course in Engineering and of a 
double shift system in Engineering Colleges are among 
other short-term measures. The long-term programme en¬ 
visages the creation of Regional Committees to ensure co¬ 
ordinated development of technical education, and to raise 
its standard. The Committee recommends,, further, that 
the Government of India should immediately make grants 
amounting to about Rs. 2 crores in capital spread over 
5 years mid Rs. 31 lakhs recurring to the institutions 
already .recommended by the All-India Council for Techni¬ 
cal Education. The opening of the Power Engineering 
Department in the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
might be expedited and the scheme of training ‘‘C’ grade 
technicians prepared by the Labour Department might be 
put into operation within the next six months. Among 
other long-term recommendations made for the develop¬ 
ment of medical education may be mentioned proposals 
to open Departments of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health in the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Bombay 
and to start a college of Pharmacy in Calcutta at a cost 
of Rs. 446.3 lakhs ini capital and Rs. 132.3 lakhs recurring. 

The question of providing expanded facilities for tlq, 
training of personnel in scientific and industrial research 
is closely linked up with the general question of organisa¬ 
tion and development of scientific research in the country. 
The Committee accordingly recommends the following 
measures for immediate adoption ; 

(i) Levy of a statutory cess on industry on the basis 
of industrial production or a small surcharge on income- 
tax so as to realise at least Rs. 1 cnorc for supplementing 
the grant from the Government for the establishment of 
various National laboratories and for providing funds tot 
Universities and special institutions for research in all the 
sciences and technologies: and 

(ii) an annual recurring grant of Rs. 1 crore from 
the Government for ensuring the continuity of research 
activities on u progressive scale. The Committee points 
out that the principle of levying cess on industry has 
already been accepted hy the Government in the late 
planning and Development Department. 

Need for a Radical Change in G. S. I, 

The Geological Survey of India hag been a close 
preserve of the British Imperial interests since its 
inception a century ago. Although it is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the utilisation of the mineral resources of 
the country, it has a vital role to play in the develop¬ 
ment. of irrigation, navigation and even agriculture. 
Before a big irrigation project can be launched, a 
geological map in the greatest ‘ possible details has to 
be prepared to show the strength and weakness of the 
soil so that leakage in the proposed dam may be pre¬ 
vented. Similarly, Boil erosion is a great factor in 
agriculture and the problem of silting has to be solved 
to keep waterways navigable. In Indk, these factors 
have been completely neglected and the & 8. X. baa 
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becb used to find out the mineral resources of the 
country and to devise means so that they may be 
utilised, to the full hundred per cent, of British capital 
interest of Britain. All the high posts in the G- S. 1. 
have, therefore, been kept t close preserve for Britons. 
After their retirement, when they went home, lucrative 
jobs in the mining companies of their homeland 
awaited them. Some Indians of late, had been promoted 
to higher ranks in the Survey but it was done only 
when they could prove that they were completely 
Anglicised and do-Indianiscd. The Director of the 
G. S. I. still continues to be a Briton, even after 
August 15. 

One typical iustance of the nature of mineral 
exploitation may lx- given here. During the war, Rs. 10 
per ton was fixed as the pits mouth price for manga¬ 
nese which is found in the Chota Nagpur Hills. Of 
this umount, Rs. 4-8 went to the niineis which worked 
out at four annas per day per adult male and two and 
a half annas per day per adult female worker during 
(he war. The Stntc, or the Government of India re¬ 
ceived only two and a half per cent on the pits mouth 
price as royalty. This manganese was at this time sold 
m the world market at. about Rs. 350 per ton. The 
British shareholders got a dividend of £1 where the 
miner received only four annas and the State only 
2i per cent of the pits mouth price ! The arrangements 
were all complete. The Mining Act is operated in such 
n manner that, it is easy for a British concern and 
almost impossible for an Indian firm to secure a min¬ 
ing lease. The aboriginal population of the mining 
■areas were kept under special legislations under the 
close and careful patronage of the British Govcrnm' nt 
so that “outsidt" political influences could not pene¬ 
trate there to rou«e them about their rights. All this 
was done on the plea of protecting them from Indian 
moneylenders. 

The problem of soil erosion was never taken up by 
the G. S. 1, because in that case it would have come 
into direct touch with the people who might have 
begun to take an active interest in its organisation. 
Public eye is the first thing that an exploiter would 
avoid, and the G. S. I. did this. 

Soil erosion has become a subject of vital interest 
foT «ur agriculture. It has b< en observed that much of 
the fertile soil of our mountainous and sub-montane 
regions are being washed away. It takes a millennium 
to form oue inch of fertile soil but it is sufficient for 
a few years to wash it away. Thr areas in the Central 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, hill regions of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, Rajoutana, Kathi¬ 
awar, Bombay and Madras, where agricultural produc¬ 
tion is on a progressive decline, may be easily identified 
as those regions where soil erosion is taking place. If 
this erosion is allowed to continue, it is feared that 
many of these places, specially Rajputana and 
Kathiawtr will turn in a few years into complete 
deserts. Seven factors have to be taken into account, 
for planning , an anti-erosion drive, namely, geological 
formation, rock structure, topography, climate, rainfall, 
nature of the soil and nature and density of vegeta¬ 


tion. Boil erosion cannot be prevented by ntere affore¬ 
station as is attempted now. 

In Soviet Russia, a huge army of geologists have 
been trained and are maintained under the Geological 
Survey. All irrgation, navigation, mineral, metallur¬ 
gical and agricultural problems are solved in co¬ 
operation with them. In India, this model must be 
followed. Wastage in essential minerals like coal must 
be stopped, silting up of the rivers and soil erosion 
must be immediately prevented. This can he done only 
by a nation-conscious G. S. I. The Britons and de- 
Indianised Indians at its top should be removed and 
replaced by nationally minded Indian experts. There 
are men like this. In India, some ten universities have 
post-graduate departments in geology ; they may be 
asked to turn out geologists in larger numbnre. The 
foreign expert myth must now go. British and 
American experts coming into Indin have first to un¬ 
learn many of their book knowledge, learn Indian 
geology afresh and then start work. There me Indian 
students, who, given requisite opportunity, can fully 
keep abreast the foreign ixperts and in many cscs 
may leave them behind in their onward march. 

A beginning must be made immediately. The 
whole stuff of the G. S. I. should be thoroughly re¬ 
organised and in thr- task, the traditional seniority 
theory must not. s'and on the way. Competence and 
national outlook must be the two things thal should 
first be looked into arid if any comparatively junior 
officer sa1i«fies these tests, the authorities should have 
no hesitation in promoting him to the top. 

Dr. .4 rum da Coomarswamy 

Bv tin death of Dr. Ananda Coomuraswamy m 
America, where he had made his home, India has lost 
one of its most distinguished cultural ambasHadom *•> 
the West. Indeed, with his death, the last of I tie 
Titiinn is gone in thr field of ioterpn tali On of Indian 
Art and Culture. 

Ananda Ooomantswuuiy war- « native of Ceylon, 
R scion of a cultured Tamil family, son of a dis¬ 
tinguished fallic r anil the result of a happy union 
between East and West. Tlis father. Sir Muthu- 
coomarunwnrny, created a sensation in London Society, 
when hi* was a student of law then , by becoming a 
fnend of Disraeli and the hero of one of tile novels 
of the future Prime Minister of England. 

Ananda Coomarnswamy's early education was in 
England, and after a brilliant career at Cambridge he 
returned to his island-home to serve the Government 
as n geologist. But his real interests and desires wer' 
after the cultural things, and he forthwith started a 
campaign against, the denationalised and hulf-anglici* d 
ways of life of the people of the island. 

With that end in view, he started a cultural 
journal to interpret India and Ceylon to the world, 
for to him. as to many thinking minds, the culture 
of these two countries are identical and lias a common 
origin and inspiration. Lanka, to him was only a 
cultural projection of Aryavarta, and whatever wa$ 
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gnat *&d beautiful in the island came from the 

mitinltiid 

' It it remarkable that single-handed and with such 
limited resources be did bo much for Indian art. It was 
his intuition that enabled him to see the spirit and 
meaning behind the forms of Indian art. 

The art of India before his time was covered under 
the debris of age-long indifference and ignorance of 
its own people, and its traditions and ideals were as 
good as dead. It was left to Ananda Coomaraswamy 
to interpret Indian art to the world and to give it 
its proper background and value. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was a fascinating writer. 
For a savant and scholar, he was not pedantic or 
obscure either in his ideas or in his expressions. 

His critical studies of the various aspects of Asian 
art have depth of knowledge and show a penetrating 
mind and an understanding wisdom. They are not 
mere mental jugglery or emotional vapouring. He 
was seldom obscure in his explanations, seldom mysti¬ 
fying, however mystical or abstract the subject may 
be. 

Gentle of speech, perfect in manners, unruffled by 
any hostile criticism, lie moved among the small crowd 
that met to honour him, and had a word to say to 
everyone. Slightly beut with age, hair turned grey in 
study and service, face serene, lit by two dark eyes 
and with a thin beard struggling to reach bis neck, 
he seemed an ancient right in a modern garb. He 
reminded one of Gurudev Tagore in his stoop, in his 
demeanour and even in his walk. 

The Issue of Palestine 

The United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine signed and submitted to the General 
Assembly its report and recommendations on the 
Palestine problem. The scheme advocated by the 
majority of the committee members contemplates 
“partition with economic union." The minority, how¬ 
ever, consisting of India, Persia and Yugoslavia, pro¬ 
posed a scheme for setting up an independent Federal 
State with Jerusalem as capital. 

According to the partition plan, Palestine would 
comprise an Arab State, a Jewish State and the “City 
of Jerusalem.” The Arab and Jewish States would 
become independent after u transition period of two 
years commencing on September 1, 1947. The Jewish 
State would include Eastern Galilee, the Esdreabelon 
plain, most of the coastal plain and the whole of the 
Beershcba subdisriet including the Negeb. The Arab 
State would comprise western Galilee, the hill country 
of Samarea and Judea, excluding the city of Jerusalem 
—and the southern coastal plain up to the “Egyptian 
frontier. The City of Jerusalem would be placed after 
the transition period under international trusteeship 
with the United Nations as administering authority. 
The territory of the city of Jerusalem would cover the 
present Municipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding 
villages and towns, the most eastern of which would be 
Abu Dis, the most southern Bethlehem, the most 
Western Sin Karen, the most northern Shsifat. The 


three sectors of the Arab State and the three of Jewish 
State would be linked together at two pdints of inter¬ 
section—one situated south-east of Alula, in the nub- 
district of Nazareth and one north-east of El Majdal 
in the subdastrict of Gaza. Jerusalem would be de¬ 
militarised. A Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations would appoint a Governor,' who would be 
neither Arab nor Jew nor a citizen of either of the two 
Palestine States, nor at the time of his appointment 
a citizen of Jerusalem. 

The partition scheme contemplates that Britain 
should carry on the. administration of the country 
during the transition period under the auspices of the 
United Nations and, if so desired, with the assistance 
of one or more members of the United Nations. 
During this period Britain would admit into the pro¬ 
posed Jewish State 150.000 Jewish immigrants at a 
uniform monthly rate. Should the transition period last 
over two years, the yearly rate of immigration 
would be pro rata. Present restrictions governing 
the transfer of land within the future Jewish 
State would be discontinued during the transition 
period. The population of the territories com¬ 
prising the proposed Arab and Jewish States would 
elect a Constituent Assembly, the electors being 
men and women over til) years of age. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly would appoint a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment to make the declaration guaranteeing funda¬ 
mental liberties and no discrimination and to sign the 
treaty of Economic Union. After making this arrange¬ 
ments, the State would be recognised as independent, 
and sovereign. If only one of the two proposed States 
should fulfil these conditions, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations would decide on the action to 
be taken. Other provisions of the partition scheme are 
that there should be no discrimination on grounds ot 
race, religion or language, but each State Bhould 
provide primary and secondary education for all 
minorities in their own language and culture. A resi¬ 
dent of Palestine would upon the recognition of 
independence become a citizen of the State in which 
he was living unless he availed himself of the right to 
opt. otherwise. The treaty to bp signed between the 
Arab and Jewish Spates would establish an economic 
union of Palestine. Thia would include a customs 
union, a common currency operation in common 
interests of Railways, inter-State communications and 
on the ports of Haiffa and Jaffa. It would also provide 
for the joint development of irrigation and soil con¬ 
servation. A joint economic board composed of three 
representatives of each of the two Palestine. States 
and three foreign members appointed by the Economic 
and Social Council would be set up for organisation 
and administration of the Union. 

The Federal scheme proposed by India. Iran and 
Yugoslavia provides for a transition period of three 
yeare during which the administration is to be in the 
hands of an authority designated by the United 
Nations. During the transition period a Constituent 
Assembly would be elected by popular vote. The 
independence of the Federal State would he declared 
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by the General Assembly of the United Nations after 
the adoption by the Constituent Assembly of a 
constitution incorporating the following provisions : 

. “The Federal States to comprise a Federal Govern- 
ment and Governments of the Arab and Jewish 
States. 

“The Federal Governments to be responsible for 
National Defence, Foreign Relations and Immigration 
and Currency. 

“The Arab and Jewish Slates to enjoy full local 
self-government. 

"The organisation* of Government to indudt a 
head of the State, an Executive Body, a Federal Com l. 
and a Federal Legislative body of two Chambers, one 
Chamber to be elected on the basis of proportional 
representation of the population 11 s a whole, the other 
on the basis of equal representation of Arab and 
Jewish citizens. 

“A single Palestine nationality and citizenship. 
Nondiscrimination and full equality to be guaranteed 
t.o minorities. 

“The holy place* would be preserved and 
guaranteed." 

According to this minority plan a permanent, 
’.nlernntionu! body would be set up to supervise and 
protect, the holy place. It would be composed of three 
representatives designated bv the United Nations and 
one rrpnwntiitiv e of each of the resogmsed faiths 
interested in the matter. 

South African Intransigence 

Ttie relationship between India and South Africa 
has now conic to the breaking point. The fussing of 
lacially discriiiiimitoiy Pegging Acts by the UnioU 
Government of South Africa against the Indian in¬ 
habitants last year embittered the relationship. 
Protests were made by the." Indians locally in Africa 
and both officially and unofficially from India even 
before the establishment of the Interim National 
Government here. The Sbuth African Indiana sent a 
delegation here which got a vigorous response and co¬ 
operation from both the Congress and the League. 
Therefore, because of the refusal of the South African 
Government to consider India’s protest, economic 
sanctions wore adonted against the South African 
Union. All this happened during the Wave]! 
regime. Not content with this deadlock the Interim 
Government, as soon as it came into existence decided 
to send a feeler to the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit carried ° n 
an elaborate exposition of the case there as the delegate 
from India and glinted considerable support to her 
cause. With her exposition of the real stale ol 
affairs obtaining in South Africa, the United Nations 
Organisation administered a moral censure against the 
South Africqm^ Government, and recommended a re¬ 
adjustment of conflicting issues through mutual 
negotiation. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been 
proper for the South African Government, the offender, 
to take initiative and break the deadlock. But Pandit 


Nehru with his usual generosity cane out first with a 
request to Field Marshall Smuts for reopening ■of 
Negotiations. Pandit Nehru made it clear that he had 
written to Smuts to say that be was prepared to be 
helpful in carrying out the resolution passed by the 
1'. X. O. on December 8, 1940. In reply F. M. Smuts 
wrote : 

I welcome the approach, but I think the beet 
way to deal with the matte.r is for the Indian 
Government to send back Her High Commissioner 
in order that through that channel exchange of 
views regarding the resolution can be made. It is 
quite impossible in a matter of this sort to conduct 
negotiations by correspondence. The only channel 
for negotiation is the High Commissioner. 

Pandit. Nehru could not comply with this sugges¬ 
tion of F. M. Smuts who capitalised this attitude in 
all his later observations. At the first sight it might 
appear that but for Nehru’s utiff stand on prestige 
considerations, negotiations might have been reopened. 
But a deeper search would reveal that F. M. Smuts 
obstinate refusal io implement the U. N O’s recom¬ 
mendations is alone responsible for the continuation 
of the deadlock. Insistence of F. M. Smuts on the 
restoration of the Indian High Commissioner w 
a shrewd attempt at. converting the Indian question 
to a domestic issue of the Mouth African Union 
Government. While Nehru's unwillingness to send back 
the High Commissioner ana readiness at the same to 
nominate a body of representatives to open discussions 
with the representatives of the South African Govern¬ 
ment i* aimed at bringing out the issue on the inter¬ 
national plane. 

Now the full text of Nehru-Smuts correspondence 
is out and it holds out in clear relief that this insis¬ 
tence of F. M. Smuts on the return of the Indian 
High Commissioner and refusal to commit himself to 
the recommendation .of the U. N. 0. has led to the 
breakdown of negotiations beyond any possibility ot 
a restart. In his letter dated August 7, Pandit Nehru 
says : 

1 have tried my best to end the deadlock be¬ 
tween our two Governments, but must observe 
with rcgiet that, through no fault of ours, no 
common basis for negotiations between us has been 
found. 

In an earlier letter, dated June 24. 1947, Pandit 
Nehru clarified the issue connected with the return of 
the Indian High Commissioner. His letter goes : 

You would allow me to point out that although 
in your present letter the Union Government have 
insisted on the return of our High Commissioner 
we have so far had no indication that they agreed 
to proceed on the basis of the United Nations 
resolution. 

Thai the Union Government are unwilling t.o 
abide by the U. N. verdict will be clear from their 
official memorandum to the United Nations, wherein 
they maintain that, the wishes “clearly expressed by an 
overwhelming majority of native races in South-West 
Africa and by the unanimous vote of European 
representatives of that territory, that South-West 
Africa be incorporated in the Union, debare the Union 
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Government from acting in accordance with the reso¬ 
lution of the General Assembly and thereby flouting 
the wishes of those who, under the mandate, have been 
committed to their charge.’' Thus there arises out of 
this mock democratic pretence on the part of South 
Africa a queer picture of a Government unwilling to 
disregard the desires of » few thousands—even d 
though that be a fact at all—while being ready to flout 
the wiahee of the countries constituting the United 
Nations. Now therefore when the question is about to 
conic up again bpfore the United Nations India’s 
position would be murh stronger both logically and 
materially. 

Britain s Medieval Colonial Policy 

Nuarndi Asikiwc, the reputed African leader ol 
Nigeria, well-known 4s Zik, writing in the Daily Herald, 
strongly criticises the medieval colonial policy that 
Britain still seeks to pursue in Africa. Zik is also 
known us the Gandhi of Africa and he has accepted 
Satyagraha as the political weapon for the African 
struggle for independence. Zik writes : 

“As a cokmial power, Britain practises the doctrine 
of ‘what wc have we hold,’ and she has made it clear 
that when the Atlantic Charter was promulgated the 
framers ‘had in mind’ certain favoured nations and 
nationalities. 

"The existence of the colour bar in the British 
Isles is a fact. So too, is the practice of bi-racialism 
in the Union of South Africa and Australia, not, to 
■mention the Colonial Empire. 

"Wp know that there is no scientific evidence to 
justify segregation and discrimination bused purely on 
racial factors. Yet the cult of herrenvolkism is wor¬ 
shipped today in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

“Politically, British colonial policy has been to 
grant, dependent peoples constitutions which are 
essentially autocratic. In spite of treaty obligations, 
Britain has ruled British Protectorates and Mandates 
as if they are British Crown Colonies. 

“Education is limited to the privileged. Hospitals 
are available not. to the greatest number of the people 
but to a negligible minority. 

“Public services are lacking in many respects : 
there are few' water supplies, limited mileage of sur¬ 
faced roads for efficient transportation, little or no 
good lighting system, no fire-fighting service, in¬ 
adequate postal service, and virtually no police 
protection. 

“The prisons are medieval, the peng.1 code is 
oppressive, and religious freedom is a pearl of great 
^price. 

“There exists in certain colonial .territories a re¬ 
gime of monopoly which has a stranglehold on the 
counity’s economy. 

‘The system of taxation is arbitrary and inequit¬ 
able. The Civil Service is not as efficient as it should 
be, due mainly to favouritism, nepotism and racialism. 

'The agricultural programme is antediluvian, as 
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no energetic effort is made to introduce and popularise 
labour-saving machinery and modem farming tech¬ 
niques. 

‘The mining policy is definitely despotic, for while 
State control and public ownership may be desirable 
in a democratic State, the Governor of a colonial 
territory ‘may in hie absolute discretion' grant, cancel, 
modify or renew any prospecting licence or mining 
right. ✓ 

“Labour is exploited and victimised galore. 

“Now, what are the prospects for the future ? 
Without mincing words, let me say that it is obligatory 
for Britain to examine herself more critically and be 
willing to adjust heiself to the changing conditions ot 
contemporary colonial thought. 

“It is highly desirable for Britain to cultivate the 
goodwill and loyalty of the colonial peoples. 

“In the political sphere Britain can do this by 
granting more democratic constitutions leading town id? 
political autonomy, in accordance with the will and 
wishes of the people concerned. Britain should examine 
her treaties with various eolonial peoples and strive 
with sincerity to respect treaty obligations. 

“Britain should embark also on a policy of social 
leconsfruotion in tlie colonies with a definite purpose 
of abolishing all forms of segregation and discrimina¬ 
tion based on race, colour, creed, station in life, sex 
or any other such extraneous factors. 

“Compulsory education should be encouraged on a 
universal scale to hasten the mental emancipation ol 
the colonial peoples from the forces of intolerance, 
prejudice, superstition and ignorance. 

“A‘regime of monopoly and finance capital mani¬ 
pulated in the interests of the rentier class should be 
curbed. If ‘development corporations* are founded then 
the colony and its people should own part of the 
shareholdings on a co-operative basis. 

“Taxation rhould be reformed. 

“What, I have written above is an exposition of 
the evil forces at work to disintegrate this great 
Empire, but I should not be misunderstood as declar¬ 
ing that Britan is necessarily the world’s worst 
offender as a colonial power. She may be said to be 
the best of the worst. With the possible exception of 
I he U.S.S.R. anJ the U.S.A., I should place Britain at 
the top of other colonial powers. 

"My disappointment is that British colonial policy 
is not good enough a*s a model for the world. With 
all the human and material resources of the Colonial 
Empire at her disposal, her short-sightedness has 
alienated her colonial subjects and protected peoples. 

“Today, the colonial atmosphere is charged with 
suspicion, due to bad government by her erratic and 
erring eolonial administrators, some of whom may be 
said to be ‘Empire-wreckers’." 

The present vain attempts of a group of power 
politicians in Britain to retain whatever remnants of 
Empire she has still left, augur ill for Britain herself. 
A voluntary quittal in time would have made her a 
friend in the East with benefits for both. 



FREE INDIA 

A Reverie on 15th August, 1947 

By Sik JADUNATH SARKAR, ru-itt. 


The Temple of Freedom has unbarred its portal. We 
stand in the vestibule and gaxe in. But before we 
enter the sanctuary, let us call to mind those leaders 
of thought who had dreamt the dream of India’s free¬ 
dom and proclaimed it throughout their livsB. Their 
message has breathed life into our people . their 
message will remain alive through the ages, because 
our thoughts and labours have followed in the track 
marked out by thorn and now at last attained to 
fruition. The ideal of Indian freedom today is not the 
ideal of the Hindu Swaraj for which ancient Aryavarta, 
Dravid laud, and Maharashtra had toiled in the days 
of yore, nor of the caste and clan independence for 
which the Rajput Kshalriyas had bled in our middle 
ages. The Indian freedom for which we art: looking out 
expectantly, is uot ciroumscribed by religion, clan or 
locality ; it is no narrow sectional blessing reserved 
lor a class. This out new freedom has agreed to accept 
with open arms all the gains of western civilisation 
and modem science ; its State will follow the reformed 
polity which prevails all over the modern civilised 
world. And at tne same time it will clasp to its heart 
the moral principles and spiritual wealth of ancient 
Aryavarta and medieval Hind, whose heirs we still 
are. This free India will cast no person, no knowledge 
out a« an untouchable, by reason of difference in 
religion, race or language. Its gigantic branches will 
give sheltering shade to all who come under it. This 
is the ancient Hindu ideal of kingship : 

Anubhavati hi murdhna padapas tibram whnam, 

Shamayati paritapam chhayaya samehritanam. 

The vision of such a free India was first seen by 
Ram Mohun Roy, it. was preached by Bankim Chandra 
and Rabindranath. It was pleaded iu foreign countries 
at the bar of world opinion by our ambassadors, 
Vivekananda and liamananda Chatterji. Ideas are 
deathless, au idea spreads its branches and roots like 
the undying Banyan tree, covering an entire country. 
Therefore, today I first abase my head in reverence to 
these modern leaders of Indian thought. 

How should we welcome this now-coming freedom? 
With wine and song, dance and military parade, as any 
European oountry would do ? No, when I look around, 
I can only eay in the words used by Rabindranath in 
describing the eve of the annihilating war of the 
Mahabhar&ta : 

"Peace, paage, my troubled heart I 
Lower thy head and wait for Fate’s decree 
In patience. When, after a long night 
Time (the Destroyer) suddenly wakes up and 

purges 

Himself,—that is a terrible day . . . 

Off, off with your jew'd*, your new crimson robes, 


.Slop that merry music, stop your royal ceremonies, 
Enter the temple, daughter, call for the priest. 
And nit down with chastened heart, expectant 

of Death.” 

If we calmly contemplate the present condition oi 
India, the truth of my view will become at once 
dear. 

Statu Bankruptcy 

First, the English are scuttling out of India, throw¬ 
ing a hopelessly bankrupt estate upon our shoulders. 
Before World War No. II, only two hundred crores of 
Rupees worth of paper money circulated in India, and 
cur Government was legally bound to cash these notes 
in silver on demand. Today 1260 crores worth of notes 
arc in circulation, that is more than six times the pre¬ 
war amouul of hand-notes or I.O.U’s have been issued 
by our Government. But this is not all. The rupee 
coins that, are now in circulation, do not contain a 
single grain of pure silver, they are all made of 
brass (?) or nickel, and yet according to the accepted 
principles of honest currency, a rupee ought to contain 
175 grains of pure silver (plus five grains of alloy for 
hardening it). Tliis sort of false money—called fiat 
money, oi "Government-enforced base metal," now 
current in India amounts to 182 crores worth, and 
includes one rupee paper-notes which are inconvertible 
(according to war-time legislation), in other words. 
Government is not bound to give us even nickel discs 
in exchange for these one-rupee notes ! In the world 
outside India those notes and fiat rupees have no 
value except thp market price of their weight, as 
impure nickel in the case of the coins. 

How will the ‘‘fine and independent" Slate of 
India discharge these handnot.es, totalling 1280 + 182 
or 1442 crores ? According to the poor ignorant 
economists of the benighted Victorian era. every 
honest Government in issuing paper-money ought to 
keep in its vaults bullion worth about one-third of its 
total note issue as liquid assets for meeting calls for 
conversion. This was up to the normal maximum of 
sanctioned note issue. But when that limit has to be 
exceeded in meeting increased public demand for 
paper-currency, the Government must keep in reserve 
the full value of the extra issue in bullion or univer¬ 
sally-accepted currency. But the red lamp* is burning 
in the Red Fort of Delhi, where (I suppose) the 
Treasury of the free Government of India will be 

“ Wbon an Indian builuv want* to declare Sit Jnaolvenoj, ho 
act* t ted lamp burning in bin bourn, turn* the idol of bin god of 
fortune (Ganoh) uptidn down, nod cacapco, 
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lodged under guard of its Army Headquarters. There 
is no bullion in the Indian Treasury for repaying these 
1.442 crores of band-notes. During World War No. Il> 
we were soothed with the official communique that 
England has admitted a debt of 1174 million pounds 
sterling or Rs. 1566 crores as due to India (figure for 
30th June, 1947). This debt is called India’s Sterling 
Balances, of which the meaning in plain English is that 
that amount of sterling is lying in reserve in the 
Treasury of England to the credit of India. These 
sterling balances are the only cover of the India 
Government’s war-inflated handnotes valued at 1442 
crores of rupees, and would enable the Government of 
India to pay up its note-holders in full and thus become 
freed from debt. There is, in India, no other visible 
asset to cover this huge debt. 

During World War No. 1, England contracted a 
debt of several thousand million dollars to the UjS.A. 
After that war had ended in 1918, England repaid a 
few yearly instalments of this debt, and thpn Cham¬ 
berlain stopped paying anything more as interest or 
principal. The very name of this debt is no longer 
heard now. Can the black men of India expect the 
repayment, of the full £1174 millions, where the “trans- 
Atlantic cousins” have been bilked 7 The man. who 
expects it, is an incurable optimist. 

Inflation and Soaking Phices 

Secondly, the price of everything in India—and 
not. in India alone but in the entire post-war world,— 
"has gone up three or four times on an average, due to 
the “astronomical inflation” of token currency and 
reduced production. Our note issue during the war 
years has been more than an times the normal, there¬ 
fore most classes of people in India have six times 
their normal buying power and are able and eager to 
spend in markets six rupees where in normal times 
they could spend only one rupee. 

Let us imagine that instead of 1030 crorc rupees 
worth of extra paper money, the India Government 
had during the war years issued the same amount of 
true currency, that is gold and silver coins (not brass 
or nickel). It is absolutely certain that eighty per cent 
of this new, wealth would have been hoarded for future 
use as capital. The ancient Romans used to call India 
“a sink of gold.” because the half million pounds 
worth of the gold coins of the Roman Emperors which 
were annually sent to India to pay for Indian produce, 
quickly went underground or wer-j suspended from the 
ears and necks of the Indian ladies 1 (These gold 
hoards are now being unearthed at tho mouths of the 
Krishna and the Cavery). But who cures to keep a 
damp dirty paper note ? Let us buy what we can with 
it, before it, goes the way of the German morka. 
Therefore our soaring prices are due entirely to infla¬ 
tion in the form of fiat money or falsp currency. 

The consequence of this fourfold general increase 
of prices is that all workmen have enforced a corres¬ 
ponding increase of their pay in order to enable them 
to live. As in France, so in India too, Government is 
the largest employer, and the heightened prices have 
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increased, the cost of the administration at least three¬ 
fold the pre-war figure. Whence is this additional money 
to come to the State coffers ? If Government could 
increase the land-revenue, judicial stamp fee. postal 
rates, railway fares, and custom duty (by weight, not 
ad valorem) to four-times the pre-war rates, then only 
could it attain to solvency. None » but a lunatic 
would expect so tremendous an increase in taxation. 
Therefore, there is no alternative to State insolvency, 
except a reduction of expenditure to-one-fourth 1 That, 
would cause a i evolution. But how long can the real 
facts be concealed 7 

Look at France. There, thanks to an inflation even 
greater than India’s, the salaries of employes (mainly 
Government servants, fonctionnaires) and the price of 
commodities are racing together neck-to-neck as in a 
Derby dead heat, and inflation is following close 
behind. What financial wizard can enable India to 
escape the same fate 7 

Repudiation of Public Debt 

Histoiy records many examples of Government?, 
after long wars, turning banknipt, or in other words, 
publicly declaring that they cannot repay their debts 
by giving true money in return for their “handnotes 1 ’ 
or fiat money. Think of the assignats and mandats ol 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, which sank *° 
11 francs in metallic money for 100 francs in paper, 
and were finally abolished without, compensation to 
t.heir holders. The same thing happened to the German 
murks after World W’ar No. I The U.S.A. during the 
long anti-slavery War (1861-65) issued inconvertible 
compulsory paper notes, called Green-backs, which soon 
sank from 100 cents face value to 35 cents market 
value or purchasing power. True, 17 years later (in 
1879), the U.S A. was able to pay them off in full, 
thanks to its gold discovery and enormous oil mines. 
But will our exhausted Jlieria coal fields (all private 
property and not State assets) and Kolar gold mines 
gone down to 3000 fpet already, enable the Govern¬ 
ment of free India to repeat this financial feat ? If 
not, the State bankruptcy, which caused the downfall 
of the anctien regime or old Bourbon Government of 
France, is England's parting gift to India. 

Food Shobtaoe 

There is a world shortage of food and rise in 
food prices. Even those countries, such as America, 
Siam and Australia which have an abundance of wheat 
or rice, cannot send their surplus grain to India, for 
want of shipping or strikes among transport-workers 
and port-labourere. Even in normal years India has to 
import about a quarter of her grain requirements from 
foreign countries, as she grows only three-fourths of 
what she consumes. But this year owing to drought 
and flood, religious riots and constant strikes by all 
classes of labour in India, she will not succeed in 
harvesting more than half her expected crop total. 
Therefore, all our people must go half-fed, or half the 
population must starve outright. Our reserve stock will 
be exhausted in two months. 
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So much for the interna] condition of India on 
the eve of independence. Let us now look outside. 
The obligation of Britain to defend India with all the 
strength of the British Commonwealth of Nations has 
been withdrawn in a single day and India has been 
called upon to take full responsibility for her own 
defence. We shall require at least two years of pre¬ 
paration and training and perfect peace (internal and 
external) before it is possible for us to organise our 
defence fully. Shall we get that respite ? Wolves arc 
prowling on our frontiers, waiting for some civil war 
between our provinces or the “invasion” of our Union 
territory by some proud Native prince, that, may 
paralyse efur national Government for a time. 

And our internal enemies are more dangerous than 
the external ones. At the mere announcement of the 
coming freedom of India, a hundred factions have 
raised their heads ; each locality, each sect, even each 
sub-caste, each linguistic unit, is clamouring for “com¬ 
plete independence” and “perfect local autonomy.” We 
arc daily hearing the cry, “Each group for itself ; we 
refuse to recognise any other group’s authority, or to 
do team-work with others for the common good of our 
country by subordinating our special interests and 
parochial patriotism to the interests of the common¬ 
wealth of India.” Many years of co-operation, self- 
control, silent continuous work for the public good, and 
v.illing -ubmission to discipline, are required before we 
can cure our national defects and make the Indian 
Union of the future as strong as a free nation ought, 
to bp if it hopes to exist in the modem world. Sim 11 
we get all these ? 

Fomented Student Revolt 

On the first day of India's independence, what, 
causes the greatest, anxiety to a thoughtful patriot is 
the politicians’ corruption of our immature lads. The 
most alarming threat to the now world Which we wish 
to create in India is the lawlessness which has become 
ingrained in a certain section of our students. It. is true 
that less than a quarter of our student community 
make political work a pretext for neglecting their 
legitimate duties and spurning at discipline. But, they 
are backed by a certain type of political loaders (in 
whose election campaigns they assist an “camp 
followers” without pay), and the educational autho¬ 
rities are publicly humiliated and the 75 per cent of 
dutiful students arc overborne by this boisterous 

minority.* 

For twenty years now, ever since the visit of the 
Simon Commission, students, even school children > n 
their teens, have been deliberately employed as 
"soldiers in the war of national liberation” and glorified 
ns heroes and martyrs, while educationists have been 
publicly censured as tyrants. In consequence academic 
discipline ancTftren order and peace in educational insti¬ 
tutions, have vanished from India, most of all from 

*S»e the reply at the Coon^l ei the Lucknow UatvcnDy to Ike 
Education Mtoiiiter of that province. 


Bengal. Very frequently, on flimsy grounds, sometimes 
on no ground that one can see (euphemistically called 
sympathetic strike#), the bustling minority in our 
schools and colleges—working in federations through 
the province—declare strikes : they block the gates ol 
the schools and colleges and forcibly prevent the 
learners and dutiful students from entering and doing 
their work ; teachers arc assaulted in the streets, even 
in the examination halls invigilators and examiners 
have been man-handled and desks overturned to 
interrupt the University examination work. Their 
elders raise no voice of protest or moral condemnation 
against such antics, and hence there is nothing to dis¬ 
abuse these young minds of the false idea that they 
are thus doing national service or showing true patriot¬ 
ism. These students ape our political leaders by 
forming their own Federations, holding periodical 
Conventions, issuing Press Communiques, conducting 
party journals, and even indulging in faction fights 
between rival groups at public meetings, (Bose party 
versus Sen party, miniature edition). 

Let us calmly judge the consequences of this law¬ 
lessness of youth under tuition. In one year there are 
usually 180 working days at the utmost in a college, 
after deducting Sundays, religious holy days, and the 
necessary Long Vacation from the 365 days. The 
teachers can personally meet their classes and the 
students can gain practical training in the science 
laboratories on not more than 180 days in the year 
under normal conditions. But when (as happened 
during the last two years) on account of strikes 
declared by the political leaders or by the students 
on tlieir own initiative, colleges can actually work for 
90 days or even less, it logically follows that the 
students will bo able to learn a subject only to the 
extent, of half their syllabus or even less. No doubt, a 
very small percentage of them, being tip-top boyH will 
work steadily at. home and suffer no loss through the 
strikes (except in practical science). But the immense 
majority of them will face their examination only half 
prepared. And they will also have t,o face the world 
half-qualified for their ehosen professions, because we 
cannot keep any one eight years in a college to make 
him qualify for the four-years’ graduation course. He 
must leave his college at the end of his fourth year, 
but can do so only as a half-baked graduate, and India 
will suffer the consequences of it. 

Two examples will make my meaning clear. The 
Medical course in Calcutta covers Eve years and is 
preceded by preliminary training in Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology in the I£c class (two years). Thus the 
complete education of a Bachelor of Medicine requires 
seven years of work. But when, thanks to constant 
strikes and demonstrations, only half of any year's 
teaching work can be actually done, at the end of these 
7 years, the final M.B. candidate will be only half- 
trained, counting the actual time of his instruction. 
The result will be exactly the same as if students were 
taken out in the middle of the 3rd year M.B, class, 
then made to sit at a final M.B. examination (so-called). 
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and sent out into the world stamped aa "passed MjB’bj 1 ’ 
Imagine the fate of our wounded sons in some future 
battle for India's defence, when their only possible 
medical attendants are such half-trained surgeons. 

Another case. Modem artillery of the long-range 
variety requires very high mathematical knowledge in 
its officers for direction, elevation and aiming, and also 
correction by co-ordinating reports about the effect of 
the shots. In a rough way we may take this requirement 
as equivalent to the Honours Mathematics standard. 
But if these artillery officers are not allowed to read 
peacefully up to the Honours Mathematics test (owing 
■to these political interruptions), but are appointed 
when they have acquired only the equivalent, of the 
Metric standard in Mathematics, how would such 
culcha officers crush India’s invaders by their direction 
of gun-fire ? So, too. in every other field of life. The 
modem world lives by competition. How can free 
India stand world competition in her industries, com¬ 
merce, art and science, if she does not see to it ihat 
her future workers are fully trained ? We may have 
the necessaiy capital for our proposed vimt industrial 
expansion, but where are the skilled workmen,—llhe 
technicians, the scientists, the accountant.'-, the 
engineers ? The “soldiers of the war of liberation" 
have earned no other qualification than Shouting 
slogans and staging uemonBtrations. 

On sober reflection it will appear that in instigat¬ 
ing and continuing the employment of immature lads 
in political agitation (miscalled national work) and 
destroying the peace and efficiency of our schools and 
colleges, we are acting exactly like the foolish farmer 
who eats up the seed-corn for his next year’s harvest, 
bo that his fields lie untilled and barren in future. 

Where is the remedy ? Where is the honest, and 
Btrong Education Minister (or Vice-Chancellor) who 
will face initial unpopularity with a noisy section, by 
calling students back to their legitimate duties, remove 
the enemies of academic peace and efficiency from the 
temples of Saraswati, and thus enable the country to 


rise higher and higher in the world of learning and 
science ? Remember that the young Buddhist Bhikshus 
(monks and novices) of old by their violation of 
discipline (vmuya), and defiance of the “Council of 
Elders,” broke up the monasteries of India and at last 
Buddhism itself perished in the land of its birth. 

Concluding Pbatxr 

It cannot be denied, amidst all the rejoicings of 
this day, that a hard test ie before our country. Our 
future prospect, is not one of merry-making, or of 
taking a holiday, or even of slackening our efforts. On 
the contrary, now more than ever before when we were 
under the aegis of British rule, a challenge has been 
thrown out to all our workers, “Be fully efficient, fully 
disciplined, fully united, or you will perish, with none 
to save you.” This is the day when every one of us 
should take the vow, silently in his heart, to turn his 
life into a new channel and live and work for his 
country, without hope of reward, without regard for 
self nr party. If the whole nation cannot respond to 
this call, if it stops halfway in its noble endeavour. 
India is doomed. 

Do not forget that liberty cannot bp a gift from 
others, it has to be earned by tireless exertion, it has 
t<> be- preserved by nght thinking and unending un¬ 
selfish work: ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Therefore, I call upon you to join your voice to 
Rabindranath Tagore's in his prayer : 

(tall me through your open door 

To your assembly of the wide wide world. 

On this blessed morning 1 

From the summit of sun-rise hill call aloud to me, 
‘Darkness has sunk in the Ocean of light, 
Awake from selfishness, awake from meanness, 
Awake from every form of sloth. O, awake, awake. 
In manly, noble splendour, 

On this blessed morning !’* 

* A very nun II pur lion of tlih wag broadcast from the Calcutta 
A,but ion m llenpiii ou the Knh Aut,u»t. 
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PROBLEM OF GERMAN ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 

Br PROMODE SENGUPTA 


The pre-1914 Germany was a close!) knit economic organ¬ 
ism producing its wealth and power from a fertile soil, 
an> abundance of raw materials, an intelligent and diligent 
industrial leadership, a skilled and hard-working prole 
lariat, a well-developed and co-ordinated network of rail- 
and water-ways, a flourishing shipping business, foreign 
investments, and an excellent international credit. In 
many respects England was fast losing her pre-eminence 
to the German nation. 

Afte-r the first World War the defeated Germany lost 
six and a half million) population, one-ciglith of her Europ¬ 
ean land area, all the colonies, two-fifth of her coal, 
seventy-five per cent of her iron-ore. nearly all zinc and 
lead, all her foreign investment, nearly all foreign trade 
contracts and ninety per cent of her merchant fleet. More¬ 
over, she was condemned to pay some undefined billions of 
gold marks as reparations. Rut in one respect Germany 
was fortunate that time. As the wai was fought on the foreign 
soil aitld as there was no aerial bombardment, German 
cities, industries and mines remained intact, and no indus¬ 
trial plant was taken out of the country as booty or re¬ 
parations payment. Germany was also fortnuate to have 
a government of her own which enjoyed full power over 
her national affairs. 

But it took (Jcrmany several years to get ovrr tin- 
shock of war and defeat. Revolution, counter-revolution, 
soaring inflation followed one after another reaching the 
climax in 1923. From that year, however, an upward tiend 
ael in reaching its apex in 1929. in which year Germany 
surpassed her own high production level of 1913 and 
taking her rank second only to the United Stales in in¬ 
dustrial development, standard of living and potential 
greatness. This extraordinary recovery of German economy 
was the result of many causes, of which foreign loans 
(70 per cent coming from the United Slates), rationalisa¬ 
tion, formation of trusts and combines occupy a prominent 
place. Due to rationalisation alone the average output 
per man in the rationalised industries was twenty per cent 
higher in 1930 than in 1913. In the coal industry, for 
example, 562,000 -men in 1925 produced 133.000,000 tons 
of coal; ini 1928, after rationalisation, 556,000 men pro¬ 
duced as much as 151,000,000 tons. Similar results were 
obtained in metallurgical industries, automobile, chemicals, 
textiles and even in agriculture. In fact, in some cases 
rationalisation was carried to such extremes that there 
was a demand for “rationalising rationalisation." The Ger¬ 
man merchant marine, which was almost non-existent after 
the war, had risen again by 1930 to the third place with 
a tonnage well over four million, only surpassed by Great 
Britain and America. 

But however dazzling the German recovery might have 
been, it had its weaker aide common to all capitalist sys¬ 
tems of economies. . So jjrhen die 1929 shock came,' Ger¬ 


man Democracy wa s the first i<» go down under it. There 
were nrvw two alternatives left open to the Germans, either 
to forge ahead with a Socialisl planned economy for peace 
and prosperity tv to rush headlong into imperialist ad¬ 
venture under a Nazi autarchic system. The German 
Junker militarists ami industrial magnates laced with the 
danger of complete annihilation hurriedly pushed the 
Nazis to power through the wide gup that existed in the 
proletarian rank between the Social Democrats and Com¬ 
munists. 

Nazi economy based on autarchy wn« essentially a 
war economy. "No other country in the world surpasses 
Germain in the -j-iemiitie adjustment ol economic life 
to mililurr reipdiemenis, German economic life is com¬ 
pletely dominated by the soldierly spirit.” Thus boasted 
lit. Rudolf Brincktnemu. Secretary of State, and Vice- 
President of the Reichsbank, atild this in short describes the 
ultimate rcalil) of National Socialist economy. In 1933, 
when Hitler came to power Germany was in a state of 
collapse. Militarily she was of no significance with hardly 
any army, nnvv or air-foice, and more than six million 
persons, that is, one-third of het workers, were unemplov 
rd. H“r production as well as trade, both internal and 
foreign, fell considerably. The German national income 
from wages and salaries which was RM. 44.466,000,000 hi 
1929 lout of a total national income of RM. 80,000 mil¬ 
lion) amounted only to RM. 31,756 million in 1935. By 
1934, however, the worst period of the economic crisis was 
over, unemployment fell considerably and the national 
inrome again began to rise. And then, in 1936, Germany 
really moved on to a "war economy". Thereafter her 
entire economic life was dominated by Goering’s Four 
Year Plan announced by HBtler before the Nuremberg 
Nazi Party Congress in 1936 where the Fuehrer declared, 
“In four years Germany must be entirely independent of 
foreign countries with respect to all those materials which 
can in any way be produced through German capability, 
through German chemistry, or by our machine and mint¬ 
ing industries." GoeringV slogan ‘‘cannons before blitter" 
aptly described the nature of Nazi war economy, which 
was still further clarified hy Dr. Schacht in. a speech 
before the Economic Junction of the German Academy in 
1938 as follows: “The Jess the people consume, the more 
work can be done on armament production. The standard 
of living and the scale of armament production must move 
in opposite directions.” 

The main spring of German economic recovery since 
1934 was State expenditure am armaments and public 
works which is made crystal clear by the official indices of 
production of capital goods (reflecting expenditure on 
armaments and public works) and of consumption goods, 
such as textiles, food industries, shoes and garments, etc. 
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German Indices of Production 
. Year Capital Goods Consumption Goods 


1929 100 100 

1932 . 34 76 

1934 73 92 

1936 113 99 

1937 124 105 

1938 136 113 

1939 July 147 120 


(League of Nations: “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics") 

In the years <rf depression the output of capital goods 
fell from 100 in 1929 to 34 ire 1932, while consumption 
goods never fell below 76. Yet by June 1939 capital 
goods had actuality risen to 147, while consumption goods 
had only reached 120. It should also he no'ed that the 
figure of 120 for consumption goods is also misleading, 
for a large portion of the consumption goods industries, 
such as textile, leather, etc. produced uniforms, shoes and 
numerous other goods entirely for the military. 

Another example was building construction. In the 
first nine monilhs of 3938 the number of houses and flats 
declined by 21 per cent as compared with 1937, and there 
was an estimated shortage of 1.500,000 dwellings. At the 
same time many structures were raised for military bar¬ 
racks, training centres, depots, and Government offices. 

A better and more impressive picture, however, can be 
gained by comparing the development in certain indivi¬ 
dual branches of industry, taking 1928 as 100. In 1938, 
general production wbh 125. production of investment goods 
137, production of pig iron 157, production of lorries 205, 
production of copper 30-1, production of petrol 600. 

Slate control of foreign trade, of exports and imports, 
was another means by which the Nazi Government con¬ 
trolled the national economy for war purposes. 

Net Imports of Selected Commodities into Germany 
(in ’000 tons) 



1929 

1938 

Rubber 

49 

108 

Zinc Ore 

95 

138 

Lead Ore 

114 

141 

Copper Ore 

430 

• 654 

Raw Cotton 

358 

351 

Eggs 

168 

102 

Cheese 

64 

32 

Lard 

125 

42 

By 1938—one year before the 

war started- 

the famous 


boast of Marshal Gwering (who himself did not exactly 
have a reputation of being a thin man) that “iron has 
always made an empire strong; butter only makes people 
fat, either we bought butter and went without freedom, 
or we achieved freedom and did without butter. We de¬ 
cided for iron). That is the cause of butter shortage,”— 
was already turned into reality, and eggs and cream, 
butler and fat, coffee and tea became very scarce, 

Germany was particularly deficient in iron ore since 
she lost Lorraine in 1919. Before the World War 1 she 
produced 28.6 million tons of ore. In 1933 her output 
was only 5.3 million Ions, and 20.6 million tons had to 
be imported from Sweden!, France and Spain. Chile might 


have supposed that in a small and densely populated 
country like Germany where scientific skill and engineer¬ 
ing was so advanced, all the subterranean riches would- 
long ago have been prospected. But that was not the case. 
Die “Office of Sub-Soil Research” working under the Four 
Year Plan discovered that the Salzgitter region (which was 
selected for the construction of the gigantic Hermann 
Goering Werke) alone contained a deposit of more than 
1,000,000,000 tons of iron ore. Lead, zinc, iron and 
copper deposits were discovered at various other places, 
which were all brought tinder exploitation. Thus through 
new findings and increased extractioni, Germany's iron ore 
production rose to 12.5 million tons in 1938, while her 
crude oil production increased from 445,000 tons in 1936 
to 600,000 tons in 1938. 

In 1936 there were 161 blast furnaces in operation in 
Germany, with an output erf 15.3 million tons of pig iron, 
and 18.6 million tuns of raw -Heel production, both these 
figures exceeding the previous record of 1929. But even 
then they were not sufficient for the enormous require¬ 
ments of rearmament and of the Four Year Plan which 
together consumed as much as B5 percent of the total iron 
and steel production, and private economy was allotted 
only a fraction of the quantity it needed. To remedy this 
the Government authorised the. construction of twelve, 
new blast furnaces. Moreover. Goering formed a “Work 
Ring for the Four Year Plan” composed of the leading 
experts of industry. By such methods, by 1940, Germany 
was producing 24 million Ions of raw sled. 19.5 million 
tons of pig iron, and 25.7 million tons of iron ore. 

Before the World War II Germany was manufacturing 
more light metals thaw any other cowntrv. For instance, 
she was producing two kilograms of aluminium per head 
of population, compared with 1.18 kilogram in the U.S.A., 
1.06 in Grealt Britain, and 0.67 in France. There is. how- 
over. no place to describe the extraordinary industrial 
progress that Germany made in various directions, such 
as in chemicals, in automobiles, radio, films, in “Buna” 
rubber made of coal and lime, benzine out of coal. Zell- 
wolle (artificial wool and cotton) made out of wood, silk, 
rayon, leather, paper, ceramic, glass, musical instruments, 
medical instruments, motor cars, etc. 

As a result of complete defeat in the World War II 
German economy today is utterly shattered. There can¬ 
not be any comparison between the Germany of 1919 and 
1945. In 1919, the country did not experience any des¬ 
tructive warfare on her own soil, all the industrial estab¬ 
lishments remained intact, the territorial loss was not 
groat, foreign troops were stationed only in a small part 
of its territory, and there was a German Government. 
In 1945, on the contrary, the whole country is divided up 
and fully occupied by Four Powers, all the big industrial 
centres ate almost completely destroyed a* a result of 
4 years* constant aerial bombing and later on due to mar- 
ciless battles that were fought within the Reich territory, 
and there is no central German Government. When all 
these factors are considered, one can easily realise what 
a tremendous task it is to rehabilitate the country. 

After the occupation of Germany, it was decided at 
the Potsdam Conference in July, 1945 by the Soviet Union, 
U.S.A. and Great Britain (and to which France latfer 
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on adhered) that (1) economic unity of Germany should 
be maintained, (2) etepe should be taken to re-establish 
German political unity and to set up a central Germun 
administration for transport, finance, foreign trade, indus¬ 
try and agriculture, (3) the Nazi Parly and its affiliated 
organisations should be dissolved (i.e., de-Nazification), 

(4) demilitarisation, destruction of German war potential, 
and dissolution of cartels and trusts should be effected, 

(5) German reparations should be paid over 20 years from 
current production and by dismantling the heavy war in¬ 
dustries, (6) the peace industries should be reopened im¬ 
mediately and the German steel production enhanced up 
to 12,000,000 tone annually, (7) and finally, joint con¬ 
trol of the four occupying powers ewer the Ruhr should 
be established. The Poltsdam Conference also decided that, 
in addition to the reparations to be taken from the Soviet 
Zones tile Soviet Union should also receive (a) 15 per 
cent of industrial capital equipment from other Zones, 
such as metallurgical, chemical, and machine manufactur¬ 
ing industries which are not required for Germany's peace 
lime economy, in exchange for an equivalent value, and 
(b) 10 per cent additional equipments of the above cate¬ 
gory without any exchange. 

Compared to the damages Russia had suffered due 
to German aggression the Soviet Union's demand for 10 
billion dollars worth of reparations is not much and does 
not even cover one-tenth <tf her direct loss. Although Bri¬ 
tain and America never denied the validity of the Russiau 
claim for these reparations, the deliveries to the Soviet 
Union and a number of other countries of capital equip¬ 
ments very essential for the rehabilitation of their war- 
devustated economies have been thwarted by the occupa¬ 
tion, authorities in the Western Zones.' The Moscow Con¬ 
ference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers (April-May, 
19471, which ended up in complete failure on all import¬ 
ant questions, revealed the extent of the breach that 
exists between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 
The main arguments put forward by the British and the 
Americans against Russia’s reparation claims are. firstly, 
they would deprive Germany of resources which are essen¬ 
tial to her to make her self-supporting, and secondly, the 
payment of reparations would place an additional burden 
on America and Britain, who are, they claim, already 
spending huge sums for feeding the Germans. The Rus¬ 
sian reply to this is as follows: 

“But these arguments will not hold water. Il¬ 
ia known that the United States and Great Britain, 
whose territories were not invaded by the Germans, 
have already received reparations from Germany— 
in the shape of German foreign assets, German 
patents and gold, industrial equipment, micrehu.nl 
ships and the like—to a total value of not less than 
10 million dollars. While they object to the Soviet 
Union receiving reparations out of current produc¬ 
tion, the British and American authorities are 
thomseh es making withdrawals out of the current 
production of German industries on a very wide 
scale. *•% 

"As to the concern that Germany aboil be 
economically *Belf-supporting,' the facts show that, 
the American and British monopolies are striving 
not for an expansion,, but a further contraction of 
the output of the peace branches of Germany’s 


industry, which they regard as a potential rival to 
themselves. Yets if these peace branches of industry 
were to work at full capacity, they could provide 
sufficient goods not only to meet current repara¬ 
tions deliveries, but also for the supply of Germany’s 
home market and for trade with other countries. 

‘‘The Soviet reparations claim is founded pre¬ 
cisely on this basis, namely, the demilitarisation of 
Germany’s industry' and the development of it 8 
peace branches. It is in the interest of all nations, 
including Germany herself, that her economy 
should develop along these lines.”— (New Times, 
April 4, 1947). 

Previously we have seen how a very large proportion 
of Germany’s productive capacity was devoted lor mili¬ 
tary purposes. An effective policy of demilitarisation in 
the Western Zones of Germany would release very con¬ 
siderable productive capacity over and above what is re¬ 
quired to meet the peacetime needs of the country and its 
foreign trade, and also to produce goods on account of 
reparations. Take, for instance, steel. Before the war 
Germany was producing about 20 million tons annually 
(24 million tons in 1940). Therefore, the proposed steel 
production level of 12 million tons a year is not exces¬ 
sive. And yet the Control Council in Berlin set the Ger¬ 
man steel output level at rady 7,500,000 tons a year, of 
which the annual share »f the British occupation Zone, 
which consists of must of the largest steel plants of Ger¬ 
many, is about 5 million tons. Actually, however, the 
steel output in the British Zone is about 2 million tons. 
An increase of the German steel production is perfectly 
compatible with demilitarisation atnd deeurtailisation with 
a view to safeguarding the interests of peace and security; 
it is also necessary for ro-organising peace industries of 
Germany and many countries of Europe and Asia, as well 
as fur reparation payment. 

The Russians and the Western Powers are following 
different economic policies in their respective Zones. As 
soon as Russia occupied the Eastern Zone she expro¬ 
priated the lands of the 10 thousand big Junkers who were 
the backbone of Nazi militarism and distributed them to 
460 thousand peasant families, Also mines, big factories 
and banks were socialised. All these measures helped the 
Russian Zone to maintain the food ration at 1.500 calo¬ 
ries per pei-son per day (“workers” and “heavy workers" 
receiving more proportionally)—which is 30 per cent higher 
than in the Western Zones. This drastic land reforms also 
helped the resettlement of the displaced persons from 
East Prussia. As regards peace industries in the Russian 
Zone, when raw materials are available, they are running 
to the full capacity, aind also denazification and demili¬ 
tarisation have been carried out. 

In the Western Zones due to lack of any plan chao- 
tic condition* are being aggravated day by day. No far- 
reaching land reform was carried out, and consequently 
these areas which could have been self-supporting in food 
have to depend to a large extent on imports from foreign 
countries to maintain even such a meagre ratioiv as 1,000 
calories per day. and that also is not available in many 
places for the last six months. The mark is rapidly losing 
its value, and parallel with the breakdown in the systems 
of rationing and legal trade, the black-markets have been 
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ceaselessly expanding where prioas aJe-'ppartng!;;: Neither 
thebanks notr jthe industries and 'iau^ Iuw« been nation¬ 
alised, but the peculiarity of the situation He* j» the fact 
that the swift depreciation -of mopey hoc *a far been ac¬ 
companied by the enforcement of a stop on. prices and 
wages. Consequently, ^he industrialists, if they ' at all 
get the raw material,'have every inducement not only to 
sell, but, also, to, produce, their goods illegally in the 
black-market. Peasants, .big farmers and Junkers, feel¬ 
ing no obttgarioni to the community, sabotage the deliver¬ 
ies of their specified quotas to the towns. Most important 
of all, such* asy stem destroys all inducements to the worker 
to product* when he finds that a deal in the black-market 
will bring him. just as much or more os a week of hard 
work. 

Productivity in the British Zone of Germany 
Industry Workers employed Output per man 



1936 

1946 

1936 

1946 

Mining' 

100 

91 

100 

48 

Iron and Steel; 

100 

59 

100 

27 

Textiles' 

100 

36 

100 

55 

Forestry ' 

100 

107 

100 

61 

Paper 

100 

60 

111 

42 

Average 

.100 

75 

100 

33 


The immediate problem in the Western Zones today 
is not so much as to find employment, but to overcome the 
disastrous decline in productivity. To remedy this some 
experts advocate a radical financial reform by a quick 
mopping up ritf surplus purchasing power through the con¬ 
version of the Reichsmark, and others want a wholesale 
blocking of all money and a levy on all assets, as has 
been done in the Russian roue. This certainly would 
make the black-market shrink and thereby encourage u 
return to more normal economic relations. The three 
Western Allies ate more or less agreed on the general 
principles wtjicli should govern financial reform conform¬ 
ing to three primary principles—that the disproportion he 
tween Germany's nominal ' and real wealth should be 
drastically reduced, that the necessary cut should fall 
equally on the owner of assets and of real property, aud 
lastly, that the cut should be socially equitable, the 
wealthy paying proportionately more than the poor. The 
American Dodge or Colm-Goldsmith Plan is more or less 
based on these principles. 

But none of these proposed reforms have been carried 
out with the consequence that production has been steadily 
declining leading to an inflationary rise in prices, while 
’'wages have remained the same. A low output per head 
coupled with a low utilisation of plant has in many ins¬ 
tances raise*!' production costs' to a’ point at which they 
mo longer bear any relation to official price*. Some 
balance, however, between costs and prices can be restored 
either by lowering costs or hy : raising price*. But fa ’ 
order to lower costs, higher output per hpsd pi neces¬ 
sary, and again, to obtain a higher output black-marketing 
must be reduced by relieving the idle rich of their surplus 
money. The heavy taxes recently imposed’ on rite Ge^ 


man pitfidoxically left only on the regular faoarima and 
not on the Mack-market profits which were* therefore, 
indirectly stimulated. Financial “democracy" thus threat¬ 
en* to open the vicious spiral of iujbtion in the Western 
Zones of Germany. - 

In Western Germany ratioritt for the whole month cost 
HM. 20.—, while the income of a trintf-sfesiled worker 
is RM. ISO.—, that of panel doctor RM. 300.—(which 
is the cost of a pound of butter in the black-market). 
The prices of foodstuffs, coal and other raw materials re¬ 
main controlled on the 1938 level. According to a recent 
declaration of the British Military Government in Berlin, 
bar iron costs RML 150.— to produce in Germany, but 
the selling price had to be fixed at RM. 95.—, that is, at 
a loss of 35 per cent. Coal costs RM. 26.—per ion 
to raise, but is has to be sold at RM. 15.-—. Before Ger¬ 
man economy can be put on its feeL again, the purchasing 
power of the currency must be brought into accord with 
productivity as well as with that of the £ and S. 

Irt order to make their Zone self-supporting by 1949. 
the Anglo-Americans have drawn up a Three-Year Flan 
to become effective from 1947. Their policy is to make 
their zones earn enough foreign exchange, which Ger¬ 
many at the present moment is completely lacking, to pay 
for all imports of food and raw materiuls. Substantial 
dollar credits are to put at her disposal: $697 milion in 
1947. $300 million in 1948 and $35 million in 1919—in all 
$1,032 million in three years. It is, however, admitted by 
experts lhai these credits alon(‘ will not be enough to 
enable German industry to recover her pre-war produc¬ 
tivity and het foreign trade which was considerable, as 
the following figures will show. But. it is argued that as 
recovery gathers momentum, and as control is relinquished 
stage by stage, according to plan, other countries interested 
in German trade will, to an increasing extent, provide 
private credits in ordinary course of business. The first 
item in pre-war German import was foodstuffs and then 
came agricultural raw materials and finally industrial 
raw materials. The exports were in the following order: 
Iron goods, machines, electrical machines and goods, 
machine tools, coal, chemical and pharmaceutical goods, 
dyes, paints and varnishes, paper and paper goods, cop¬ 
per goods, cotton tissues, woollen tissues, silk and arti¬ 
ficial silk textures, clothing and underclothing. 


Germm Foreign Trade 
(in million Reichsmarks) 



Import 

Export 

Surplus 

1929 

13,477 

13,483 

+36 

1932 

4,666 

5>39 

+1073 

1933 

4,204 

4871 

+667 

1937 

5,455 

5,901 

+446 

1938 

-5;449 

.5857 

.'=-192 


Germm Trade with India 
■ (in million Reichsmarks) ' 

1933, 1934 1935 1936 . 1937 

.-Export*. to 

India 86.8 94.4 111.3 

Imports from 

fcdia 153.9 134.7 121.3 



tT. 8. TEACHING LABORATORIES 



The Housatonie Valley Regional High School in Connecticut offers vocational courses as -well 
as better preparatory courses than were available in the smaller schools. The well-constructed 

building has a 76-acre campus 



Paeadona (a residential city in CaKtWtliaV Junior Cbllegp'' students interested in industiial 
vocations receive up-to-date training in this modern, well-lighted machine shop 




A* Saod Hill, firrt-fffeciar« listen to * folk-soag played os ijm radfavpfaoxKtompb jo 
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4 

£ 

1080-34 


(in RM 

1000.—) 

1933 

1934 

Machine tools 

17339 

10,990 

' 7353 

Textile machinery 

7,469 

7,042 

7337 

Power machinery 

6,557 

5692 

4,705 

Transport and weighing plant 4,583 

2315 

989 

Paper making and printing 

3,499 

3,103 

2684 

Agricultural machinery 

1,805 

1688 

1,680 

Toted 

62,474 

45,232 

38,058 


How long it will take Germany to catch up her 
pre-war level of production and foreign trade is im¬ 
possible to predict under the present circumstances. 
One 'thing, however, is certain that no one expects any 
spectacular German revival as was brought about after 
the First World War. so long the country remains 
under four Foreign Military authorities and without 
any political and economic unity. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks in the way oi 
German economic recovery is coal. In 1036, Germany 
produced 143 million tons of coal, and 147 million tons 
of lignite, and she exported 35 million tons of fuel. 
In 1936, the average daily output of Ruhr coal was 
423,000 tons. By the end of March 1946, it was at a 
level of 170,000 tons, but in April, immediately after 
miners' rations were decreased, it fell to 130,000 tons. 
For the minimum requirement of German industries 
the daily output of 400,000 tons is essential, leaving 
aside the question of coal deliveries to France and 
other countries. But up till now the record output on 
any one day was only 221,000 tons. In 1932, the 
average output per man per shift was 2-2 tons, now it 
averages 1-26 to 1-30 tons. At present, horses are being 
used underground in place of irreparable locomotives. 
Before the war Germany used most up-to-date 
methods, but today belting and conveyers are un¬ 
obtainable and most primitive tools have replaced 
compressed-air hammers. Moreover, the physical 
quality of the miners has also considerably deteriorated 
and today youth is eonspiciously absent from the 
German mines. In 1938, the average age of a German 
miner was 35, now it is 45. After the World War I, the 
number of Ruhr miners was 546,000, by 1932 rational¬ 
isation reduced it to 218600. Today there are 220,000 
Ruhr miners working with primitive tools. It has been 
estimated that even if machinery could be installed, 
at least 100,000 more miners would be needed to bring 
production up to the 4,000 tons daily level required. 

Goal and steel are the keys to German economic 
rehabilitation. But due to shortage of coc.1 the steel 
production could hardly be screwed up to half a 
million tons per quarter. After the ration cut when the 
coal output decreased, steel production also simul¬ 
taneously fell to one-fourth million tons. As most 
industries alld building construction depend on coal 
and steel and aa .their production is far short of the 
requirements, German reconstruction is at a complete 
standstill. In October, IMS, when Mr. Hynd, the 
British Minister in charge of occupied Germany, com¬ 


placently declared before Parliament that “the battle 
of summer in Germany has been won,” the British 
Military authorities in Western Germany had to 
announce the dosing down of five of tb$ biggest 
remaining steel plants in the Ruhr for lack of coal ; 
and only two or three months later in many cities like 
Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, many a mother woke 
up in the morning only to find her child frosen to 
death. 

The allocation, as opposed to production, of coal, 
which has been a matter for the Four Powers to 
decide, has raised a lot of controversy. The British put 
the blame on the Allied allocation pf coal to export, 
while the other Allies have laid the blame for tire 
declining coal output on British mismanagement as 
regards production. At Potsdam the Allies had decided 
that the Ruhr should export 25,000,000 tons of coal by 
April, 1946. Actually, however, the rate of German 
coal export has been maintained at a much lower level 
between 1,138,000 and 1,740,000 tons a month, which 
has been a constant cause of friction between Britain 
and France. At, t he same time it has to be observed that 
considering the low level of production of coal its rate 
of export is loo high. This means that the already in¬ 
adequate allocations to the Western zones of Germany 
are cut to a figure which is too small to meet even the 
minimum level of their own requirements. 

Coal is regarded as the first priority. But what 
has been done to increase its production; what 
incentives have been given to the miner 7 Nothing. As 
has been mentioned before, the cut in the miners' 
rations proved to be disastrous for coal production. 
When in June last year extra rations were restored to 
the miner, although not sufficiently, production again 
increased to some extent. Miners' social insurance 
payment and special old age insurance were halved. 
Moreover, repair of miners’ bouses should have had 
firat. preference and yet building workers from the Ruhr 
were sent away to Hamburg to build flats for the 
British Control Commission Headquarters. At present, 
when a miner has worked, say, 3 shifts, he has earned 
enough money to buy what is available on his ration 
card. To work a fourth or fifth shift will not bring him 
enough to buy in the black-market. It is, therefore, in 
his interest to Bpend the rest of his time scouring the 
farms for food, working in his allotmeut, trading, if 
he can, in the black-market, etc. The only way to 
induce the miner to work more shifts is directly to 
increase his incentive by raising his rations substan¬ 
tially, by placing a certain number of consumer’s goods 
at his disposal, and by granting bonuses for regular 
attendance, etc. In fact, these were the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Quadripartite Commission set up some 
time ago to study ways aud means of raising coal 
production. 

One of the most fundamental economic questions 
has not yet been decided in the Western zones of 
Germany, namely, f he question or ownership of indus¬ 
tries. One objection of the Military authorities to 
transfer the industries to public ownership is that 
nationalisation is not possible as long as Germany does 
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not possess a National Government of its own. But 
this* is not a valid argument; say the Germans, for the 
Governments of the L&ender (Provinces) could easily 
assume the ownership of socialised industries for the 
present. In the Province of Hessen, for instance, the 
principle of public ownership of industry has been 
inserted in the Constitution, but this was vetoed by 
the American Military Government, though the 
Constitution was adopted by a largo majority of the 
Landtag. The Americans demanded that the clause 
about socialisation be submitted to a special referen¬ 
dum. When this took place in December. 1946, it was 
found that socialisation was again voted for bv a two- 
thirds majority. Apart from the Americans, tiie Germa u 
Christian Democrats, a Right Wing Party favoured by 
the Americans, are also strongly opposed to social¬ 
isation. 

The average Germau who had cherished high 
hopes about British “socialism’' and American “demo¬ 
cracy” is being fast disillusioned. Instead of seeing 
discipline, decision and the will to carry it out, efficiency 
and order in them, he sees only muddle, indeoision, 
incapacity and sinister motives. In the British and 
American sones German coal-mine owners and steel 
magnates have been expropriated by the military 
authorities—undoubtedly a step in the right direction. 
But the important question that arises is—who is to 
take their place ? The appointment of some of the 
former owners, director and managers, who were big 
Nasi bosses, to highly responsible posts has caused 
much resentment among the anti-Nasi circles in 
Germany as well as abroad. While in the Russian zone 
more and more authority is being delegated to the 
Trade Unions, in the British and American zones, 
Trade Union activities and Work Councils receive very 
little encouragement. 

In October, 1946. Mr. Ernest Bevin, British 
Foreign Secretary, declared in the House of Com¬ 
mons : 

“We have to consider the ownership of the 
basic German industries. These industries were pre¬ 
viously in the hands of magnates who were closely 
allied with the German military machine, who 
financed Hitler, and who in two wars were part and 
parcel of German aggressive policy ... As on 
interim measure who have taken over the possession 
and control of the coal and steel industries and 
vested them in the Commander-m-Chief, Wc shall 
shortly take similar action in the cases of heavy 


ohemioal industry and the mechanical engineering 
industry, (bit in ten tic® is that they should be won 
and worked by the German people, but subject to 
such international control that they cannot again 
be a threat to their neighbours.” 

But as eveiy German knows, Mr. Bevin’s “intea. 
tion” and the actuality are not the same thing. Although 
the old owners have been expropriated, no serious 
attempt has so far been made in the Anglo-American 
sones to socialise the industries, and' it is becoming 
more and more evident that the Western financiers 
and monopolists are strengtheneing their grip over 
German industries. 

Soon after Bevin's speech expressing his “inten¬ 
tion” of socialising German industries, the New States¬ 
man and the Nation (October 19, 1946) wrote : 

“The merger of the British q.nd American zones 
is already taking place, and it has been stressed 
that one objective of this merger is to reduce our 
financial commitments. This can only be done on 
the assumption that American big business is 
encouraged to obtain controlling interests in 
German industry, and the German truhLs arc re¬ 
constructed on American credit. If, for instance, 
General Motors buys up the Volkswagen factory, 
United Steel obtains a controlling interest in the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and Dupont in I.O.Farben, 
then, it is thought, a reduction in the costs of a 
joint Anglo-American control can be secured. This, 
no doubt, is what Mr. Byrnes means when he 
states his determination 1/e ‘rebuild democracy' in 
Germany.” 

This time German economic rehabilitation is not 
a problem for the German alone. In view of her long 
records of aggression, it is the bounden duty of all the 
powers to insure against the restoration of the German 
industrial and political power to a dominant imperialist 
position. That was the essence of the Potsdam Agree¬ 
ment of June, 1945. But hardly was the agreement 
signed, when a sharp conflict of interests among the 
Powers became at once apparent in connection with 
the application of those decisions. After almost two 
years, when the Big Four met again at Moscow this 
spring, no solution ot that conflict could be found. 
Consequently, as in 1918, so today, Germany still 
remains the crux and battle-ground for the future of the 
world situation—for the victory of democracy or re¬ 
action, of peace or war, for world reconstruction and 
prosperity or international chaos and anarchy. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN CIVILISATION 


By 8. V. PUNTAMBEKAR, m/. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
Professor of Political Science, Nagpur University 


Is there fundamental difference between the eastern and 
western civilisation? One cannot say, but one finds differ¬ 
ent approaches and outlooks among people of the east 
and the west at different periods of history. Countries 
like India and China have consistently held on to certain 
values and view-points of life which they have considered 
higher than others. 

The problem before us is not merely what is wrong 
with the world and therefore we are to compare the values 
attached to human life and endeavour by different peo¬ 
ples. but also why the wrong prevails or prospers. For 
the last 30 years we suffered under two great wars. No 
doubt war is a human conflict, but it is inhuman in naluie. 
It arises out of lower emotional impulses and selfish and 
greedy hankerings for economic gains and political power 
at the cost of and over others. But its disastrous results 
make men think and examine human behaviour from 
rational and spiritual motives. They make men take n 
long-range view of higher values of human life. In the 
history of great peoples it is the aftermath of civil and 
foreign wars that lead to a revaluation of current values 
and to a search for what is higher and what is lower. 

To-day there is a great disintegration of values. Our 
old values of higher life are threatened. There is no co¬ 
ordination in various aspects of human life and activities. 
Then is no subordination of the lower to the higher. 
There is nb balance in them. Wc want everything in 
excess—wealth, power and enjoyment at the cost of others. 
Now. our ‘isms* and our ‘cracies’ have become our gods. 
We live amidst cults of groups and “isms” at the cost 
of general and larger humanity. Therefore, there is an 
anarchy created by these in human life. 

The difference between the two outlooks which actuate 
civilisation is that one emphasizes special and material 
aspects, and the other general and spiritual aspects of 
human life. If you accept the first you think in terms 
of different rigid, antagonistic civilisations warring against 
One another. If you belong to the second you become uni¬ 
versal in outlook and tolerant of different human values 
involved in the various stages or aspects of civilisation. 
There is no rigidity of attitude or outlook in it. There is 
do east and west in it. There is really a universal con¬ 
ception of a unity of civilisation developing ir. the varieties 
that are existing, but which are converging towards cer¬ 
tain fundamentals of a higher outlook and a universal 
life. This approach looks at the whole human life as an 
ultimate nafty and does not merely hold on to certain 
parts or aspects of it as a whole. 

The gteatneau of a higher civilisation depends on its 
durability and flexibility, so also in its assimilability and 
adjustability. To it belong the virtues of live and let 
live, of tolerance and respect for others. It is not after 


destruction but preservation of various values and aspects 
of creative life. It is not after a uniformity but a union 
and unity of life and its co-ordination) and synthesis. It is 
not after artificial equality of men and groups but a syn¬ 
thesis and integration of various cultures and balancing of 
their aspects and merits. In modern times we find a num¬ 
ber of approaches towards the understanding of civilisa¬ 
tion. There is a materialist or environmental approach. 
There is a rationalist or mental approach. There is a 
moral or social approach. There is a spiritual or idealistic 
approach, there is a cosmic or universal approach. Finally, 
there is a synthetic approach. These approaches lead to' 
different attitudes and ways of life, thought and action. 
The question then arises which approach is higher and 
gives real happiness and peace. 

Is man to be considered the master and measure of all 
things? is environment to be considered the most do¬ 
minating and determining? Is Cud to be regarded as 
the only controlling and driving power and the most 
omnipotent? If society to lie regarded all in all? Or 
finally are we to think that there is a cosmic order ruling 
ami regulating ah other factors? It is not my intention 
to deal herewith the results of these various approaches 
nor of the sub-schools which they develop. But we are 
faced today with two outlooks which are a mixture of the 
abo\ <: in various proportions and values given to them. 
Tiie one is found in Europe primarily and the other in 
India. The European outlook is anthropological and geo¬ 
graphical where man and nature are the heroes. The 
Indian outlook is cosmospiritual where man and nature are 
a part of a greater universe and the spirit which guides it. 
India looks at the cosmos as a whole, as an order, as a 
reality, as a unity, as a perfection. In it everything has 
a place and a station, a function and duty as well as a 
responsibility. India wants to maintain a balance among 
all, adjusting and balanciug the lower to the higher. Its 
co-ordination is based on the fundamental friendship and 
relationship of all. It is not based on the conquest or 
elimination of the one by the other, or of all by one. It 
promotes the spirit of conciliation, not coercion. Its aim is 
to promote adjustment and harmony amongst all. It is 
net a conception of any dual conflict, of good and evil. 
It is not baaed on any process of dialectical dichotomy, of 
one against all, but on one amongst many, one for all, 
and all for one. Therefore, it promotes not merely tolerance, 
but respect for differences based on native qualities of 
emotion and abilities of action. It does not indulge in 
any fetish or theory of quality, but advocates equal res¬ 
pect for all and for their views of life. It recognises unity 
of spirit in humanity Bnd oris ultimate goal but not one 
function nor one path for it. It does not recognise absolu¬ 
tism of standards and rigidity of ways, but their flexibility. 
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It does qot force the imposition of one or the destruction 
of.the other. 

It recognises that truth has many sides and aspects 
and therefore many approaches. That is truth which has 
many approaches because it is realised in many ways. It 
is a liberal human approach. In is not a rigid or material 
approach. There is no place for determinism in it. Being 
e Spiritual approach it is a free, open and flexible ap¬ 
proach. It believes in comprehension and integration, not 
in elimination or aggression. It does not believe in a 
fanaticism of any ‘ism’ or ‘cracy' or ‘cult’. 

The Indian mind looks to the reform of man from 
within. It does not think that by merely reforming institu¬ 
tions like property, marriage, social and political forma 
mental balance will be maintained or moral happiness will 
be achieved. Both misery and happiness are considered 
to he within. It is not the creation of artificial groups, 
cults, and parties that will solve the problem of happiness 
of mankind. We must endeavour to create, tho highest 
man from within morally, mentally and spiritually. It is 
not merely reform of institutions and environment that 
will save mankind from misery and destruction. From the 
Indian point of view human process is not a merely 
scientific process. That process is qualitative. It merely 
unifies, mobilises and levels its common elements. Human 
process is a cosmic process. It is a historical and evolu¬ 
tional process. It is a qualitative process. It devises, 
specialises and arranges in order of merit, value and func¬ 
tion. It is a spiritual amd mural process. It does not re¬ 
cognise the idea or principle of class against class, cult 
against cult, nation against nation, individual against 
individual. This is only possible on a false theory of 
equality. Thus it is not ain cqualiiarian or egoistic pro¬ 
cess. ft Tecognises and advocates qualities of self-control 
and justice, compassion and friendship, not those ot com¬ 
pulsion or conversion, absorption and assimilation; by 
force. It recognises and assigns different functions to 
different qualities. It does not inculcate a confusion of 
qualities and functions on a theory of equality. It sepa¬ 
rates and arranges human ends in order of importance, 
balancing them for the purposes higher human life. It 
does not think merely in terms of politics and economics 
or rendering obedience to the church, the state or the 
group. It wants to render to humanity what is humanity's. 

The western attitude is more dogmatic, largely ra¬ 
tional and secular. In it God nowhere and never becomes 
the world. Man is altogether different from God. Human 
life is not divine. The world never and nowhere becomes 
the God. It is not actuated by tolei a/iee but warfare of 
classes, creeds, cultures and nations. All its 'isms’, 
‘cracies’ and ‘cults’ possess this inhuman qualhy. They get 
segregated into groups based on religion and region, race 
and riches and start warfare against each other. 


In the cosmospiritual approach this is not the edse. 
Its philosophy sees the universe as a network of sympa¬ 
thies, binding all in relationships and responsibilities out¬ 
side of which there is no group or individual. In this 
rosmospiritual outlook man is and has always remained 
no mote than a part and parcel of the qiighty whole. It 
regards all things subsisting side by side both in space 
and time, all alike being equally expressive symbols of 
the hidden vital force behind, beyond and within them. 
There is an interconnection between all and everything. 
There is nothing independent. There is oneness but not 
one God. It does not recognise predominance of any 
single factor or personality. 

In India everything is divine or of cosmic emanation. 
There is no one God, uniqueness, supremacy or omnipo¬ 
tence. There is no divine or miraculous interference with 
the course otf universe. There is an impersonal cosmic law 
which cannot be violated. There is no God who. ex 
fiihilo, creates the whole universe by His will and after 
his own plans. There is always a primeval matter be.-idc 
him. Beyond him are impersonal laws of action and re¬ 
action, birth and rebirth. According to this cosmic out¬ 
look, the individual does not stand in any splendid isoia- 
tionror personal-glory in the universe. He is not the all- 
powerful titan as Greeks conceived. He is conditioned and 
limited by cosmic luws. To it humanity is not totality. In 
it no part is exclusively at all times superior in status or 
value. Each person or group has its own specific status 
and right, duties and responsibilities. No man or Cod can 
claim exemption from bis sphere of duties. 

The permanent ethical ideal of Indian ethic* is that 
man throughout life should he a useful and associative 
member of the universe in all its dynamic processes. 
Indian uesthctics also represents and paints cosmic life. 
It is symbolic ini nature and represents everything typical, 
types and patterns. 

This difference of outlooks creates different results 
for humanity. The western outlook creates despotism of 
religion and region, race or riches in its different ‘isms’, 
‘cracies’ and ‘cults’. It uses its scientific knowledge for its 
own welfare but also for warfare against and destruction 
and exploitation of other groups. It employs religion and 
politics to standardise and nationalise man in thought and 
belief and to dehumanise him. It creates one type of 
society based on the conception of master and slave 
relations. 

The motto of the west is ‘man is the measure and 
master of all things’. The motto of India is : “This Atman 
(the vital essence in man) is the same in the gnlat, the 
same in the elephant, the same in these three worlds--- 
the same in the whole universe.” 



PLANNING AND DEMOCRACY 

By Prof. G. G. GADGIL, m.a. 


Planning anil Democracy are the political catch¬ 
words of the modern world. They are the slogans of 
political parties, expressions of rival ideologies and causes 
of political conflicts. They ewihe the hopes and fears (•£ 
millions, and kindle passions of the most fearful intensity. 
They are as potent today as Islam and Christianity were 
in their days of glory. 

Consequently, it is hot natural that these words should 
mean different things to different people, that they should 
be often misunderstood and misused, deliberately or 
Otherwise. This inevitably leads to a misunderstanding of 
the true relationship between Planning and Democracy. 
Misunderstanding in politics on such vital issues is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. Ini this case >1 is all the more so 
because it has rrealed a strong and widespread conviction 
that Planning and Democracy are antithetical. It is be¬ 
lieved by many that economic planning is a ‘road to 
serfdom’, or a means to 'managerial domination’ of the 
economic system. This belief has led many to tho further 
illogical conclusion that capitalism or free enterprise is 
somehow or other associated with democracy. 

Tills view or rather set of views may be traced back 
to throe main causes. 

Theoretical analysis by some eminent thinkers like 
Dr. Hayek (Road to Serfdom) and Dr. Burnham (The 
Managerial Revolution ) has led them to conclusions, which 
to some extent support this viewl 

Secondly, Germany and Russia, which are the only 
two States that have tried economic planning on a com¬ 
prehensive basis, have had political structures that may 
be called totalitarian. 

Thirdly, the present division of the world into rival 
political blocs, which are broadly called democratic and 
communist blocs, has further strengthened this set of 
views. 

In this article, T wish to prove that none of these 
reasons conclusively proves the above-mentioned s<’t of views. 
In fact 1 believe that planning is the only way of bring¬ 
ing democracy into the economic sphere of human life. 

Before I proceed to prove my point of view, it is 
necessary to define both Planning and Democracy. 

Democracy is a way of life and a social system, in 
which an individual is regarded as an end in himself. It 
tries to secure for the individual the twin conditions of 
freedom and equality, by giving him some fundamental 
rights. In a democracy matters of common policy ore 
decided by debate and discussion, i.e., by resort to reason. 
But in case all attempts to achieve a common measure of 
agreement fail, the views of the majority prevail 

Planning here means simply a comprehensive control 
of productionl in a region by a public authority. 

These definitions are brief and broad and they bring 
out the essential meaning of both the terms. 

Now, it must be ma^c absolutely clear that capitalism 
has nothing to do with democracy. The so-called freedom 


of enterprise is largely a myth. For no enterprise is pos¬ 
sible without uwnerhsip of or access tn capital. Further 
in a mature capitalist system capital and enterprise tend 
to be concentrated in the hands of a few persons) or com¬ 
panies. So that for most people this frecdomof enterprise is 
simply meaningless. In fact under the modern technical 
conditions of production pioductive activity for most people 
is mechanical and devoid of creative meaning. What is really 
wanted by a large majority of men is freedom from un¬ 
employment and plenty of leisure. None of these condi¬ 
tions is necessarily secured by capitalism. 

Nor is production tinder capitalism determined by the 
needs of the people. In fact it is organized purely for 
the profits of n few individuals. It may lie argued that 
under competitive conditions the consumer is sovereign. 
That the only way in which a capitalist ran make maximum 
profits is by producing goods which are most required by 
the people, and by selling them at low prices. But this 
statement is subject to a large number of qualifications. 
In the first place under capitalism only the demand which 
is backed by purchasing power determines the production 
of commodities. Secondly, the existence of monopolistic 
conditions largely limits the sovereignty of the consumer. 
Thirdly, the private profit of the producer and public wel¬ 
fare does not always coincide. Thus removal of garbage 
etc. may be an unnecessary element of cost for a producer, 
but it is a necessary expenditure from the point of view 
of public health. Moreover, it is not possible for a capital¬ 
ist to think in terms of the comprehensive development of 
the resources of a Tegion. Only planning authority can 
do s ». Thus a hydiro-eleclric oompany will build a dam 
only for the generation of electricity. A planning author¬ 
ity when building a dam will bear into mind problems of 
power-generation, irrigation, soil-erosion, public health, 
navigation, etc. 

Thus under capitalism the individual is not regarded 
as an end jn himself, either as a producer or as a consumer. 
The conditions of freedom and equality which he gets are 
largely mythical. Targets of production are not deter¬ 
mined by the democratic method and by considerations of 
public welfare. 

That political democracy lias co-existed with capitalism 
for some time in some countries is no proof of their neces¬ 
sary inter-relation. The growth of political democracy 
has been tbe result of tho growth of political consciousness. 
This growth has been the result of a rise in the standard 
of life of the people, of the invention of the printing press 
snd of the organization of labour. Under planned economy 
these three causes will continue to operate. 

In fact, the growth of political democracy has meant 
* growing oontrol of capitalism by tbe State. In demo¬ 
cratic Britain capitalitm is being eliminated. There is 
thus no necessary inter-relation between capitalism and 
democracy. 
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The nest point I with to mike is that the Advent o i 
planned economy is inevitable. The perennial problem of 
unemployment and the recurrence of economic crisis, the 
growing burden of national debts and insurance schemes 
and finally the growing power and organization of labour, 
are indications of the approaching doom of capitalism. 
And the only alternative to capitalism, under modern 
technical conditions of production, is planning. 

It is only under a planned economy that a compre¬ 
hensive development of the economic resources of a region 
can take place. The economic depressions and consequent 
unemployment can be eliminated. The rate of invest¬ 
ment will not depend on the conditions of money and 
capital markets. Thus the technical superiority of a 
planned economy over capitalism as a method of organizing 
production is quite clear. 

Yet the objection remains, that planned economy may 
lead to managerial domination. It must be admitted that 
the pattern of planned economy will be managerial. In 
Other words key positions in a planned economic organisa¬ 
tion Will be held by managers, i.e., by technicians and 
administrators. They will be the makers of technical blue¬ 
prints. They will take all the technical decisions. They 
are thus likely to be the most powerful class in society. 

But this does not necessarily mean that political and 
eoonomic democracy will 1* impossible in a planned 
society. For labour today, in most countries, is a highly 
organized and politically conscious group. Its power is 
immensei, and no social or economic system can continue 
to exist, if it ignores the interests of the labouring class. 
The privileged position oi the managers is likely to be 
counterbalanced by the power of organized labour. Ex¬ 
perience in Germany and Russia sIiowb that the privileged 
class of managers cannot work without the support of 
labour. To secure the support of the people, i.e., labourers 
eto. has been the main preoccupation of the totalitarian 
parties. The dictatorships of Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini 
have been based on the support of a large majority of their 
countrymen. How that support was secured is another 
matter. We-are mainly concerned at this point with the 
fact that a managerial system cannot ignore the strength 
of the labouring classes. 

It may be argued also that the main decisions to be 
taken in a planned economy are of a technical nature. They 
can be taken only by specialists. People are not com¬ 
petent and able to discuss them or to vote on such issues. 
Such an agreement is based on the ignorance of the dis¬ 
tinction between political decisions and technical deci¬ 
sions. To determine the targets or objects of economic 
planning is a political issue, and the people are quite 
oompetent to discuss it or vote upon it. Thus it is for 
the people to decide whether they want more cloth or 
more houses or more heavy industry. This is entirely a 
matter of tastes, of choice, for which no technical know¬ 
ledge is necessary. The function of the -technician begins 
after the political decisions have been taken. He decides 
upon the best technical methods by which these targets 
can be reached. That the technicians should have this 
much power la no peculiar characteristic of a planned 
economy. These decisions have been always left to techni¬ 
cians, whether under feudalism or capitalism, or under 


planned economy. That the importance of technicians ban 
increased » a result of teohnioal advance. But this in¬ 
crease in their importance has been adequately counter¬ 
balanced by the growth of consciousness and organization 
of labour, and thus the growing importance of the techni¬ 
cian is no threat to democracy. , 

Obviously the methods and machinery of parliamentary 
democracy are inadequate to deal with the problems of 
planned economy. Even today Parliamentary debates and 
discussions have lost their original significance. Com¬ 
mittees and boards and regional council are becoming, 
more and more important. Hereafter democracy will 
have to work largely through these media. Prof. Laski 
has indicated the best methods by which this can. be done, 
in his Grammar of Politics.. The TVA experiment has. 
conclusively proved that democratic planning is not only 
possible, but that it gives the best possible results. 

Experience of planning in Russia and Germany is- 
regarded by some as a conclusive evidence of the anti¬ 
thesis between democracy and planning. But in both cases 
the advent of one party rule has been the result of en¬ 
tirely independent causes. In the first place, in both the 
countries there were no strong democratic traditions. The 
people were accustomed to autocratic government. They 
thus easily acquiesced in the new type of authoritarian 
government. Secondly, the economic conditions in both 
the countries were so had, tlial the people were willing to 
accept any regime that could give them immediate relief. 
A strong one-party rule was the only way of securing 
quick economic relief under those conditions. Both the 
parties did not meet with organized resistance of labour, 
because under their regimes there was a progressive im¬ 
provement in the standard of life of labour. In both 
countries the advent of planned economy was marked by 
a violent seizure of power, which was an independent 
factor. Planned economy was harnessed by ideologies, 
which were undemocratic. All these factors make Russia 
and Germany rather unique cases, and not model examples 
of a planned economic system. > 

It is wrong to label the present political conflict as 
a conflict between two different ideologies. The causes 
of political conflict are often obscure and complex and 
their relation with the economic forces at work is much 
more obscure. Thus it is very difficult to find out the 
ideological significance of the last war, or even of the 
first great war. 

Under the present technical conditions of production, 
the formation of larger and larger economic blocs is inevi¬ 
table!. The present political conflict is the result of the 
attempts of different national groups to form and oontrol 
such eoonomic blocs. No antithesis between planning and 
democracy is at the root of this political conflict. It la¬ 
the old conflict of national groups under a new garb. 

The above discussion, I hope, has clarified the mean¬ 
ings of Planning and Democracy and their proper rela¬ 
tions with each other. It is dear that Planning is the 
only way of regulating production in the intmests of and 
according to the wishes of the people. The fear of mana¬ 
gerial domination ia without any basis, and adequate de¬ 
mocratic machinery for working a planned, society, can be- 
croated and s n oeea afally operated. 



NATIONALITY IN THE INDIAN UNION 

iiy AMARENDRA NATH MUKERJEE. ma„ m.i. 


“Of the elements,” says John Alderson Foote, “which 
compose a man's status, viewed as u subject of law, 
nationality is the first and most important. By a man's 
nationality is meant that political relationship which 
exists between him and the Sovereign State to which 
’he owes allegiance, and the relationship is fixed, in 
different countries by varying laws and principles.” 

English common law made nationality dependent 
not on descent from English ancestors {jus sanguinis) 
but upon the place of a man’s birth {jus soli ) follow¬ 
ing the feudal principle which regarded all persons of 
the soil as appendages to it. Roman Law, however, 
followed the principle of jus sanguinis and determined 
all questions of a man's status by reference to his 
parents. In modern times, most of the civilized States 
of Europe permit the children of aliens bom within 
their boundaries to follow the nationality of the 
parents as in Germany, Austria, Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland. But France, Spain, Belgium, Greece, 
Russia and Italy give the children of aliens the right 
to eleofc at majority the nationality of their place of 
birth. On the other hand, Portugal, Denmark, Holland 
and Great Britain follow the converse principle of 
attributing the nationality of birth unlew that ot 
parentage is elected. 

The question now is what principle should decide 
the nationality in the Indian Union. This leads to the 
question as to who will be regarded as Union subjects 
and who will be regarded as aliens. The Fundamental 
Rights Sub-Committee of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly has been framing the draft nationality 
clause and so this is the right moment when jurists of 
the country should direct their attention to this matter 
which seems to be the most essential factor in the 
political life of a person. The draft nationality clause 
before the Constituent Assembly is that any person 
born in the Union would be a citizen of the Union 
(meaning thereby a national of the Union). Jus soli 
has apparently been adopted by the Committee as the 
determining factor of nationality in the Free Indian 
Union. Jus soli, as has been said before, doee not 
alontj) determine the question of nationality in the 
civilized States of Europe. Nationality now-a-days is 
determined by a synthesis of both the principles of 
jus soli (Law of the Boil) and jus sangvints (Law of 
the blood). Even England, very conservative in the 
matter of legislation, has adopted the principle of jus 
sanguinis. Bjjtish nationality and status of Aliens Act 
(4 and 5 Geo. 5. c 17) is a combination of the principles 
of jus soli . and jus sanguinis. So, it would be 
unfortunate if the principle of jus sanguinis is totally 
discarded by the Indian Constituent Assembly in 
framing the nationality clause. This would be more 


unfortunate having regard to the circumstances under 
which India is going to be divided. As the present 
situation stands, there shall be two or more Sovereign 
States in India and if jus soli be the only determining 
factor then all persons of the States other than Indian 
Union would be aliens in the Indian Union. If the 
Hindus of Sind, the Sikhs of a part of the Punjab and 
the Hindus of the East Bengal are deprived of their 
Indian nationality because they happen to belong to 
those parts of the country which under most un¬ 
fortunate circumstances form a different State (Paki¬ 
stan), it would be doing great injustice to them and 
alienating them for ever from their motherland. An 
alien is generally looked upon as a stranger and 
persons arc always loath to have social ties with aliens. 
To the inevitable result of treating the HinHus of 
Pakistan as aliens in the Indian Union is to Bever all 
social connections with them and to make them aliens 
in the popular sense of the term. It is, therefore, 
desirable that under the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, the benefit of Indian nationality should be 
conferred upon the Hindus of Pakistan ipso facto 
bo that they may have connection with their mother¬ 
land. Indeed, they will be subjects of Pakistan and if 
Union nationality is conferred upon them they would 
acquire double nationality. But double nationality is 
not, unknown in the sphere of Private International 
Law, the essence of which is to find out a workable 
harmony in the conflict of laws. The case of one 
Kramer, who according to German law, was German 
and according to English law was British, came before 
the courts in 1922. It was held that he could be treated 
as a German in order to sequester his property under 
the Treaty of Peacp Order 1919 [Kramer vs. Alt-Gen 
UOSS) A.C. 6e8]. 

Difficulties due to double nationality may appear 
in times of hostility between the two StAtes, e.g., if an 
Union national in Pakistan owing allegiance to both 
these States join any one in times of hostility, he would 
be liable for treason by the other. But his difficulty may 
be overcome by allowing option to them. Such persons 
with double nationality may also be allowed to make 
a declaration of alienage and on making the same 
shall cease to be a Union subject. Under Sec. 14 of tbe 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act 1914, 
persons of double nationality are entitled to make a 
declaration of alienage. Such a declaration of alienage 
may also be made in times of war if unaccompanied 
by the intention or followed by the fact of adhering 
to the King’s enemies. But Sec. 16 of the said Act 
makes it dear that such a declaration has no retros¬ 
pective effect and that a British subject who ceases to 
be so, remains subject to say obligation, duty or 
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liability in respect of any act committed by him 
before he cease1 to be a British subject. 

It taay be argued that there is no reason why 
Union nationality should be conferred upon the Hindus 
only of Pakistan, for, logically the Muslims also can 
get the benefit of Union nationality if it is conferred 
upon one sect. Indian Union will certainly not be a 
Hindu State but a State in the modem sense of the 
term—a Kulturstoat —a culture state of Hegel where 
the end would be to raise the humanity to perfection 
by affiliation of law with culture. But it is fallacious 
to say that because the Indian Union would not be a 
sectarian (Hindu) State like the Pakistan, so the 
Hindis only can not get the benefit of Union 
nationality and it can not be tpeo facto conferred upon 
them. Every law is enacted with reference to the 
peculiar circumstances of the situation. In the present 
circumstances the Muslims of Pakistan do not want 
Union nationality. In fact, their absurd two-nation 
theory is responsible for the unfortunate division of 
the indivisible India. The Muslims of Pakistan feel 
glory in their separate nationality and would reject 
any offer oi Union nationality even if it is conferred 
upon them. But what is the case of the Hindus of the 
Pakistan State ? They eagerly hatch the Indian Union 
as their mother State and would feel glory in their 
Union nationality. They submit to Pakistan nationality 
with reluctance and under pressure of circumstances. 
So, there is no harm in granting Union nationality to 
the Hindus of Pakistan who may assert the same 
within a particular period from the inception of the 
State. We must not forget that the consent of the people 
is an essential factor in determining their nationality 
at the present time. The wider principle of national 
self-determination was first enunciated by Erasmus in 
1517 when he declared that authority over men and 
beasts is not of the same order, that all power and 
authority over people rest on their consent and that 
title by conquest is a fallacy. In this view, he was 
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supported by Grotiue, Puffendorf and V^aMfce 
master Jurists of the Continent. 

Another argument that may be made against the 
conferring of Union nationality to the Hindu s , of 
Pakistan is that as the tie of allegiance is in the words 
of Coke a duplex et redprocum ligamen involving 
the duty of obedienoe on the one hand and protection 
on the other, how can Indian Union enforce obedience 
and ensure protection to the subjects of Pakistan. 
This argument also should not stand ja the way of 
granting Union nationality ipso facto to the Hindus 
of Pakistan, for the Indian Union can enforce obedience 
in certain spheres and eau extend its protecting arms 
to the Hindus of Pakistan in various ways, e.g., by" 
treaty, by giving facilities of naturalisation and by 
indirect pressure—economic or otherwise upon the 
other State. 

The third argument that may be put forward 
against granting of Union nationality to persons living 
beyond the Union is that provision may be made for 
acquisition of Union nationality by way of natural¬ 
isation. Indeed, there must be law of naturalisation in 
Indian Union. The apprehension that Pakistan State 
might not allow nationality to be acquired by a person 
bom in the Union, need not stand in the way of having 
a law of naturalisation for the Union itself. But 
naturalisation requires certain condition precedents 
suoh as intention to reside in the Union, etc., which 
may not be feasible in most of the cases. 

True that nationality is always in principle single 
and where a person is claimed by two States either 
from a conflict between jus soli and jus sanguinis or 
ior any other reason, we are in presence of jarring 
claims to his entire allegiance. But for the reasons 
stated above Private International Law in India which 
will grow new from day to day, should not follow the 
beaten track and must make provision for the 
acquisition of Union nationality by the Hindus of 
Pakistan although it may give rbe to jarring claims. 


X CORPUS OF ORIGINAL SOURCES OF LATER BENGAL HISTORY 

«*• 

By Sir JADUNATII SARKAR, d.uU. 


Requested by Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.K.S. (Eng.), 
President, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, (1945), I sub¬ 
mitted the following scheme for the best way of com¬ 
memorating the 200th birth-year of Sir William Jones 
(1946). ft would be a mistake to publish a Fest schrift to 
mark the occasion, because such a bundle of detached 
essays on a variety oi subjects and of diverse value, is of 
no use except to be consulted by some, minute specialist 
once in two years, and the progress or rOKarcb will ren¬ 
der it obsolete in a decade or two. The only tribute worthy 
of Sir W. Jones and of the Society's gratitude to its founder 
would be the publication of a book or books of enduring 
value and very wide appeal, which every earnest student 
of Indian history would feel bound to keep at his elbow. 


Riyaz-us-Salalin is the sole refuge of enquirers into Ben¬ 
gal history in the Muslim age, but it is a very derivative, 
recent, and useless authority. 

I suggest, instead of a Fest-schrift, a number of 
volumes forming a Corpus of the original sources of Ben- 
gal-Bihar history during the Muslim limes; it will, in 
the main, include material not yet printed, but also a few 
s.>urci*s. which are now available only in corrupt translations, 
should be printed in order to complete the series. The 
material should be mainly published in English translations, 
enriched with notes and corrections from Marathi records 
and from other Persian authorities like those used in 
J. Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire* The Gaekwad 
Oriental Series prefers to publish English trunaUtfaus and 
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hot Persian texts, as the sale and use of the former is a 
hundred times that of the latter. 

A. The first stage of the scheme: 

1. Persian despatches and news-reports ( akhbarat ) 
relating to Murshid Quli Khan—MSS. and English trans¬ 
lations with Sir J. Sarkar, supplemented by a few from 
Khan Sahib Aakari (Prof, Patna College). 200 pp. 

2. A new 1 , correct, and complete translation of Sali- 
mullah’s Tarikli-i-Bangala, replacing Gladwin's unreliable 
version “A Narrative of Transac io ta...” (Calcutta, 1788) 
and conecling the proper names. With additional infor¬ 
mation from Marathi tourccs. 100 pp. 

3. An English tran-laii n of V usuf All's Tar'.kh-i- 
Mahabat Jung (the full history of Alivardi Khan). Per¬ 
sian text with J. Saikar. Probable size, octavo 350 pp. 

B. Srrund stage: Planning publication 5 years ahead, 
the following histoiieal undertakings are suggested i™ the 
ordtr of their urgency : 

4. An English version of Fathiyytt-i-lbriyyu (or Mir 
Jiimla's conquest of Assam and Conch Bihar) with its 
supph nient pieserved in the B:<dleian MS. und treating of 
Shaistu Khan's conquest of Chatgaoii. See J.A.S.B. 1872 
Pt. 1 No. 1 (.Blochmu:in) and 1900-7 (J. Sarkar). Full 
translation toady with .1. Sarkat (requires revision and 
typing). 300 pp. 

5. (a) Description of Bengal in 1008-9 by Alulul 
Latif (trails, by Sarkar in Ho gal fast and Present). 

(0) Bengal-Oiissa oRicial letters wiitten by Alml 
lla-an. 1050-1667. (Kumpir MS. copy with J. Sarkar). 
(a und b) 150 p;i. 

0. An English translation <abridged hy omitting the 
verses and ornamental rhetoric) of the Maasir-bAlantgiti 
Hite full history of Aurang/b) made by Sarkar. Typed 
ropy ready. Such a hook will have a g«ul sale. Size 
UtiO octant pages, fully printed by September, 1947. 

7. A new translation < f Namatullah's Mukhzmti 
Alglituia, B ngal-Biliar liistory only, replacing Dorn's in¬ 
correct and clumsily airanged vers'on (of 1829 ), MSS. with 
K.A.S.B. and J Sarkar. The longer recension of the 
orig nal must be followed. 

8. A n -w English tra-isdution of ihc most author- 
i'ative and interesting portion of Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhann. 
namely, from Alivardi’s accession to the fall of Siraj-ud- 
daulah.—with clue (hitix ns and corrections from the Marathi 
records, English factory c ne.-poudenee, French despatches 
(printed), and other Persian sources, (for the importance 
of the last see Sarkar's Fall oj the Mughal Empire). 
The printed Persian text of the entire book, S eear-ool- 
Mutakh-rcrn, rd. by Hekeem Alnhol Mujeed, Caleulla 
Modi cal Press, in 1833, citmtains 420 plus 115 pages. 36 
lines per page, each line 7 inches long. The portion 


selected by me covers pp 100-233 of the first section. The 
translation of it would occupy 550 octavo pages in print. 
550 pp. 

Siyar (Calcutta. 1833 edition). 

Book I pp. 1-99, Delhi History, 1707-1739. • 

Bo>k I pp. 100-233, Alivardi and S'raj. 

Book I pp. 233420. Delhi and Begat History down 
to 1758. 

B'ok II pp. 1-115. Delhi, A izam. Mar at has etc. 
1740-1784. 

The third section of Book 1 233-—120 pp. is al-o im¬ 
portant and interesting, hut its translation should be taken 
up last of all. 

9. A reprinl of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, first pub¬ 
lished by the Society in 1834 and 1835 in two parts (pp. 
V2 plus 187, small type). Add ititn-cl'o s and r.-'les on 
recent advances in research fiom the Enr-clopaetHa oj 
Religion and Lillies, the Encyclopaedia or Isli.m, and 
modern work- on the history ol mat hematics. Bri g tht 
chronology u-p to date and greatly expand it. The editing 
on these lines will Ink-- wonn- years and req-ikes the co¬ 
operation of 3 or ! real scholars But the book will have 
a 'i immenv and steady sale 280 pp. 

The original Persian Text of No. 1 deserves t>:> be 
printed, hut only after the E gl'slt version. (80 pp.). The 
Pet-iaii text of No. 1 inav he printi d Intel, as a fiist-rate 
sp-cinu-n if lndo-Prisia . p.ose, no wav interior to Abul 
Ea/.l’s style. Ti.-xl with variants, in Sarkar's hand, v200 

pp). 

Econoni'-e paper by forbidding all hypeieritica] notes 

and notices of obvious copyist's errors «vd useless variants 
ill the text. The-e latter must he silently corrected. 

The above scheme was accepted hy the (’.mncil io{ 
the R.A.S.B and tic- -Work has been stoned. Most for¬ 
tunately. the then (iove.Tor Mi. Kicluud Gusev, saic'ioned 
an a, innul grant of ten lie usand nqiees for five years 
from the Bengal revenue, to cany the scheme to com¬ 
pletion. In spile id disturbances the work is being 
steadily pushed on The English translatio s o( Maasir- 
/'-,- lamg'.ri. the original .-..uree for the history of Aurang- 
zib, has hen prepared and is being se<-n ihi-mg'i ihe press 
with the as-istanee of Pi of. N. B. Boy. M.A., who has 
been mgaged liy the Society for work o-v the sc.rii s. The 
Look will he out before Deeemhet next. \ new edition 
of Ai-i-Ahhari. (English tranehilion) revi ed by Sarkar, 
is also heirjg hiotight out. an-l one-foiirih -f v.hime III 
has been already printed. The other items ate being 
attended to and with peace ami honest Government in 
Calcutta, we hope to prim three more volumes of the series 
in J918. 



the declaration op INDEPENDENCE s an expression 

OF AMERICAN IDEALS 



On July 4 of this year the United States celebrates the most of its text is an Retaliation of the specific 
171st anniversary of Independence Day. The United reasons for the former colonies to declare indepen¬ 
dence from Great Britain. Its 
opening sentence forms a state¬ 
ment of basift'principles of free¬ 
dom and of democratic govern¬ 
ment which are applicable to all 
peoples. These famous words— 
among the most famous in the 
English language—are : 

“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriv¬ 
ing their just, powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


The Declaration of Independence and ’he Constitution of the United 
States are on public display in glass-covered cases in a marble shrine 
in the Library of Congress in Washington 


The Declaration «f Indepen¬ 
dence was the culmination of 150 
years of life and development ol 
the colonics in the United States. 


States is considered to have come into being as a 
nation on July 4, 1776, although the War of Indepen¬ 
dence began more than a year earlier and despite the 
fact that the U. S. Government under the constitution 
did not begin until nearly 13 years luter. The reason 
is that on that day in 1776 a formal proclamation was 
made of what the Whole world calls the Declaration ol 
Independence. 

The historic document marking the birth of a 
new nation sets forth the fundamental principles of 
good government and declared llw independence ot 
the thirteen colonies of Great Britain in North 
America. The declaration was written in accordance 
with a resolution introduced in the Congress on June 7, 
1776 , by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, acting under 
instructions from the convention of his state. 

Four days later, the Congress appointed Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams of Massachusetts, 
Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania. Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut and Robert R. Livingston of New 
York as a committee to draft a declaration. Jefferson 
wrote the original draft. The Declaration was reported 
to Congress on June 28. 1776. Lee’s famous ■'solution 
was approved on July 2. and broke the tie which con¬ 
nected the colonies with Britain. Two days later. 
July 4, 1776, the Congress adopted the Declaration, 
which was signed by 56 delegates reprnseniing the 
thirteen colonies. The historic parchment is on public 
display in a shrine in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D C., capital of the United States. 

The Declaration of Independence is considered to 
be essentially an international document, although 



The Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, Phila¬ 
delphia, seat of the Continental Congress which 
adopted the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4 1776 
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During this long period what is called the "American rrent represented the outcome and the experience of 
way of life was bora anti this world-stirring announce- many genrations of men striving toward freedom. 



George Washington, first President of the United 
Stall's was Commander-in-Chief of the Conti¬ 
nental forces in the field, when the Continental 
Congress, to which lie was a delegate, adopted 
the Declaration of Independence 


Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania : American 
statesman, author scientist and pi'infer. served on 
the Continent'll Congress Committee which 
drafted (lie Declaration of Independence 




Thomas Jeficrson of .Virginia, was the author 
and one of the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


John Adam of Massachusetts, was one of the 
committee of five members of the Continental 
Congress appointed to draft the Declaration 
of Independence 

The celebration of the Fourth of July, began iu 
Philadelphia, which was then the capital of the coun¬ 
try. A particularly elaborate celebration was held here 
in 1788 to mark the ratification of the coputitution by 
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the requisite number of states—nine—for establishment states as they joined the Union. Tho use of fireworks 
of a federal Union. The observance of the Fourth of in the celebration also became general in the course 
July spread throughout the country and into the new of the years.— USJS, 

—-; 0 : —— 


G. K. CHESTERTON 

By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


It is juBt over ten years since G. K. Chesterton died, 
but the slump which so often overtakes tho works of 
men, who have made a great impression on their own 
day, in the years that follow their death, has not as 
yot shown any signs of visiting Chesterton s books. 
They are in great demand and loo many of them, 





G. K. Chesterton (1874-1936) 


owing to the present shortage of paper in Britain, are 
unprocurable. What is the source of vitality in books 
written thirty and forty years ago, against the back- 
groundtf|fa$h« England of 1001-1910 and often against 
the baflpOund of an earlier England still ? 

For Chesterton was a Victorian bom in London 
in 1874'and wis twenty-six years old when Queen 


Victoria died in 1901, when, as he has recorded, he 
burst into tears. He emerged from the Victorian 
middle-class, the son of a moderately prosperous house- 
agent, in a society which believed itself more secure 
and settled than any other has ever done. 

It was a society more settled than happy, for 
though it believed itself to have social security, it also 
had what, the Germans called Wcltslunerzc, a pain of 
the heart, and suffered from a grey pessimism which 
was the projection of its unbelief. It believed the 
world <o be nothing more than the perpetual move¬ 
ment of particles of matter, a movement to which, 
granted sufficient subtlety of description, alt the 
activities and the emotions of human beings could be 
reduced. 

Chesterton grew up under this pessimism which 
had succeeded the self-coidide.nl optimism of the first 
generation of secularists, who had believed that by 
bmvmg God out of the universe they were taking 
possession, in (lie name of man, of a fine estate 
winch humanity would be happy. But the second 
generation saw more clearly what was really invoh< ( 
m getting rid of religion by treating man as a part of 
nature, by thrusting him back entirely ins.de the 
natural order. That order lived under the law of death, 
and if man was part of it he, too, was under that law 
and with him all his woiks, whether of artistic genius 
or political aril culh dive achievement. 

The first great influence in Chesterton's reaction 
against this posnimiwn was the American '(rpet, Vi alt 
Whitman, who ufiiimed the excellence of the world an 
of life but affirmed it from high spirits and illogically. 
It was only as he made his way back from the con¬ 
ventional agnosticism of the, eighteen-eighties and 
nineties to a Christian view of life, that Chffitertoa 
found solid intellectual ground for his defiance of the 
pessimists. He came to see that not only did unbelief 
breed pessimism but that cheerfulness was the proper 
soil and preparation for belief, for the act of faith of 
wihich healthy men are most capable* 

At the end of his life, in his Autobiography, he 
summed up what he had been trying to do an “teach¬ 
ing men to take life with gratitude and not to take « 
for granted.” Elsewhere he describes the attitude of 
the pessimists as men looking at life like a cabman 
looking at an insufficient tip. 
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Chesterton as a young man intended to be not a 
writer but an artist. He had an extraordinary eye for 
colour and enjoyment of colour and shape, which 
initiated his repudiation of the pessimistic school. 

He could see a beauty of symbolism as well as of 
colour and shape in Victorian London, which became 
the starting point of his early poems and early novels. 
That poetry is full of this visual delight, evoking 
bright images, so that anyone who sets out to write 
a parody of Chesterton will bring the stars, if not the 
sun and moon, into the first lines. The early romances, 
Man Alive, or The Napoleon of Nailing Hill, The 
Ball and the Cum, or The Man Who unis Thursday. 
are all concerned to establish the great truth, 
to which he continually recurred, that looking at 
things is not, the same as seeing them, and that most 
people having eyes see not. 

Presented in tin* form of novels in which the 
characters are much less interesting than what they 
way, and are niton coat-stands for ideas, the central 
theme is that the truth in the romantic view of life 
is not in le least dependent, on there being a romantic 
setting. The action all takes place in the London ol 
Hie years around 1900, but the subject-matter is 
universal aid could equally well have been placed m 
Hie setting of the days of the troubadours or Sir 
Thomas Malory. 

Thus The Napoleon of Soiling Hill celebrates 
a local patriotism, 'I he Ball aial I he Cross fidelity 
to convictions, and both are concerned to detach the 
essence of chivalry from the conventional coloured 
welting of the Middle Ages in which people generally 
think of it. It. is, indeed, curious that Chesterton should 
be so often described as a moil who made the Middle 
Ages look more romantic than they were, when his 
whole point was that all life and all ages were, equally 
and intensely romantic, and thowe novel*., which first 
established his fame, were devoted to showing the 
romance of Edwardian London. 

Ohestertonis point was that human nature i« itself 
romantic and. therefore, every age since the creation 
of man cannot fail to reflect the same characteristic.. 
And this is the answer to the queslion why he remains 
so vital a writer ; that his subject does not date, 
because his subject, is the nature of man. 

When lie was nearly fifty, in 1922, Chesterton was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church and for the 


remaining fourteen years of his life lived ever more 
completely inaide it. But ever since he had published 
in 1908, when he was thirty-four, the book called 
Orthodoxy, men had thought of him as a, dogmatic 
and doctrinal Christian. For he was concerned to 
establish the nature of man as that of a dependent and 
a servant, for whom the great virtue wa3 fidelity during a 
period of discouragement and difficulty. That had been 
the theme of the greatest of the fantastic novels, The 
Man Who Was Thursday, published the year before 
Orthodoxy, and it was equally the theme of his great 
epic poem, “The Bailad of the White Horse," pub¬ 
lished three years alter Orthodoxy. 

The Man Who Mas 'Thursday is the story of * 
man who joins a baud of anarchists believing himself 
to be the only supporter and champion of the law, 
only to discover as the story unfolds that each of the 
oilier anarchists has entered from the same motive, 
and believes himself isolated and alone among 
enemies. This story was to conic to have a special 
significance as the twentieth century went on and tho 
polities] movements were so continuallv to present the 
temptation to men to p-etend to accept them and to 
wen their insignia So ilna today we can read that 
Iiook with much more understanding of what is meant 
by its study of internal loneliness and of tho tempta¬ 
tion to go with an apparent majority which is not, in 
ultimate reality, a majority at all but a succession of 
indnidual deceptions, each man wearing a mask to 
other men. ! t 

“The Ballad of I he While Horse" is the study of 
a Christian fighting with the odds heavily against him, 
of Allred the Great, tho king wlio defended England 
successfully against, the Danes in the ninth century. It 
has been frequently quoted in England during the 
recent, world war, and is now a part of tho accepted 
body of English poetry, and il r« not u:i oier-cstimutmn 
to call it hhp chief celebration in English letters of 
the great, theological virtue of hope. 

Three years .if!.'" - he became a Catholic, Chester¬ 
ton published what may rank as the greatest of ilia 
books. The Everlasting Man, a work of Christian 
anoiogetics which first demonstrate.- how man is unique 
among created tilings—and in this Chesterton is conti¬ 
nuing his earliest writing—but in the second half 
demonstrates the uniqueness of Christ among men. 






















EARLY YEARS OF THE CALCUTTA MEDICAL COILEGE 

[ Baaed on Educational Records 


By JOGESH 

Medical education in India on improved scientific 
lines began, practically speaking, with the foundation of 
the Calcutta Medical College. Lord William Bentinck, 
then Governor-General <o<f India, appointed in 1833 a com¬ 
mittee consisting of Dr. John Grant, J. C. C. Sutherland, 
C. C. Trevelyan, Dr. M. J. Bromley and Ram Comul Sen to 
report on the existing state of medical education in India 
and devise ways and means for its improvement. The 
Committee submitted a lengthy report on 20th October, 
1834. On the recommendation-, of this committee the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council issued an order 1 mn 28tli January, 
1835 abolishing the Native Medical Institute under Dr. 


C. BAGAL 

as free students. They would have to bear their own ex¬ 
penses. The medium of instruction would be English. 

According to the order, Mount ford Joseph Bromley, 
Asst. Surgeon and a prominent member of the committee, 
was appointed Superintendent of the proposed college on 
February 1, 1835, and was given the sole charge of organis¬ 
ing it. He, however, had to act under the supervision of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. In the periodical 
reports submitted to the Committee, Dr. Bramley was to 
give an account of the progress the Institution had made 
from time to time. But as his life was cut short by death 
on 19th January, 1837, we have got to rest content 



David Hare 


Tytler's charge as well as the medical classes of the 
Sanscrit College and the Calcutta Madragsa. They 
further resolved to establish a medical t allege immediately 
and laid down some general principles to be followed in 
the course of its setting up. Some of these should be 
noted. The college would start with fifty studefhs, called 
foundation students, to be divided into 3 classes according 
to amount of their stipend. Age-limit would be 
^ ’ fourteen and twenty. The course would be cont¬ 


ain four years. No student would be allowed to 
confttp his studies in the college for more titan six years. 
Studgma other than stipendiary would also la* admitted 


li'J'TAe Cemetery oi the Medical College, Cental (1995), Appen- 


Pandit Madhusudan Gupta 

with only one account from his pen. Dr. Bramley later 
came to be designated as Principal Bramley. His services 
for the organisation of the Medical College were unique, 
and it was from his account that we have a very authentic 
history of the origin and the first stage of development of 
the Institution. It should be noted here that Dr. H. H.‘ 
Goodeve was appointed assistant to him on February 9, 
his duty being to teach Anatomy and Surgery, and Pandit 
Madhusudan Gupta, the Medical teacher of the Sanscrit 
College—demonstrator in the subject on March 17. 1835. 
After preliminary remarks on the origin af the College, 
Dr. Bramley referred to the able assistance and guidance 
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Sonriu professors of tli-e Calcutta Medical College j n its earlv days 
From left to right : (1) Dr. H. H. Goode\ e, (2) Dr. 0. C. Egerton, and (3) Dr. N. Wallich. 


rendered by David Hare to lisle ovr all sorts of difficulties 
as folkws: 

“I do not intend to dwell upon my difficulties, 
but it is necessary for a full comprehension of the 
subject, that I should allude to them, and 1 feel it 
to be my duly to do so in a somewhat marked 
manner, in justice to lum 1 through whose instru¬ 
mentality, chiefly, they were surmounted. This 
zealous eo-adjulor aud invaluable assistant was Mr. 
David Hare. Scarcely had the order of Government 
for the institution of the college appeared, before 
this gentleman, prompted by the dictates of his own 
benevolent spirit, having ascertained the objects of 
the undertaking and becoming convinced of the vast, 
benefits likety to accrue from it, immediately 
afforded me his influence in furtherance of the ends 
it had in view. 

“His advice and assistance have been to me at 
all times, most valuable ; his frequent attendance 
at the Lectures, and at the Institution generally, 
have materially tended to promote that spirit, of 
good feeling and friendly union among the pupils, 
so essential to the well-wotking of the system ; nor 
must I omit to mention, that his patience and dis¬ 
cretion have animated and supported me under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty which at one 
time appeared to threaten the very existence of the 
Institution. In truth, I may say, that without Mr. 
Hare’s influence, any attempt to form a Hindu 
Mediral Class would have been futile, and under 
this feeling I trust I may bespeak the indulgence 
of the Committee, in availing mvself of the present, 
opportunity to record publicly, though inadequately, 
how much the cause of Native Medical Education, 
owes to that gentleman as well as the extent of m.V 
own deep obligation to him personally. 

“■ . . The majority of the students of the 
origin? 11 v foimed class had received their education 
at, the Hindu College ; or at Mr. Hare’s school : 
hence from the earliest period of the undertaking, I 
had an opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with most of them, through information 
derived from Mr. Hare, who was not only familiar 
with thein, habits and their mode of thought, but 
even with the indivilual history and character of 
every youth whom he brought into the College.”* 

2. Report of the Conerol Committee of Public instruction of the 
PreMencj of fort WilUmm in Rental, for tho year elglueen-thirty-tix. 
Lata Principal BramUy'a JUport, pp, 34-3. 


According l<> the order, a candidate for admission into 
tho College must possess some elementary knowledge of 
English and Hindustani or Bengali. Regarding the mode 
of select ion of the foundation students Dr. Bramley wrote 
that .1. C. C. .Sutherland, Stcretary to the General Commit¬ 
tee of Public Instruction, held a preliminary examination of 
the candidates on 1st May, 1835. In the examination of 
Bengali he was assisted by Pandit Madhusudan Gupta. 
From amongst about a hundred candidates, the requisite 
number were selected. Hare’s School, the Hindu College and 
the General Assembly's Institution supplied most of them. 
After the selection of the candidates, the actual teaching 
work began in the form of a course of lectures on 
1st June, 1835, which inay be regarded as the date of 
actual opening of the Institution. Dr. Bromley wrote : 

“A course of lectures was accordingly com¬ 
menced on the 1st June, 1835, opening with an 
inaugural address, explanatory of the general objects 
of the Institution. This discourse was introductory 
to a series of lectures on osteology which were deli¬ 
vered tri-weekly until the 30th September follow¬ 
ing . 

“The College having closed during the holidays, 
on the 1st October 1835, when a more extended 
course of lectures on Anatomy was commenced 
which continued till the 31st March 1836.’ 1 

“The summer session from April to September 
having been occupied by lectures on Cimmistry and 
I he practice of Physic, the second regular anatomical 
course did not commence till October 1838. The 
introductory lecture to this course, delivered by 
myself, was made as public as possible, and was 
honored by the presence of the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General (Lord Auckland) and a large 
body of distinguished poisons both native and 
European, whose visits to this as upon all occasions, 
are of material service to the College, in marking to 
the pupils and the native community the inter* »t 
which the government and the European public take 
in the prosperity of the College, and the importance 
they attach to it as a national Institution."® 


3. Ibid., p. 49. 

4. Hid.. p. si. 

3. Jbii I, pp, 92-3, 
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Diueotion o{ human body was looked upon with dis¬ 
favour by the generality of the Hindus. But within a 
few days after the session's work had commenced, that is, 
on 28th October, 1836, four young men of the Institu¬ 
tion were bold enough to discountenance this prejudice 
and take to the dissection of human body. Dr. Bramley has 
left us a graphic description of this event and has called 
it ah eventful era in the annals of the Medical College. 



Dwarkanath Tagore 

His account will prove highly interesting and instructive 
even today. He says: 

"On that day (28th October, 1836), which may 
be regarded as an eventful era in the annals of the 
Medical College, four of the most intelligent and 
respectable pupils, at their own solicitation under¬ 
took the dissection of the human subject, and in the 
presence of all the professors of the College and of 
fourteen of their brother-pupils, demonstrated with 
accuracy and nirety, several of the most interesting 
parts of the body, and thus was accomplished, 
through the admirable example of these four native 
youths, the greatest step in the progress towards 
true civilization which education has as yet effected. 
At this first, attempt, all their companions present 
assisted, and it was delightful to witness the emula¬ 
tion amongst them, in displaying their willingness 
to recognize the importance of, and adopt a mode 
of study hitherto contemplated with such horror by 
their own countrymen ; since this time dissections 
'have been regularly’ practised by all the senior elate 
with one solitary exception ; and in point, of 
knowledge derivable from this source, the majority 
8f the students may be considered on a par with the 
pupils of the English schools of medicine, possess¬ 
ing the same, if not more abundant, opportunities 
for its acquisition, equal intelligence, seal, and 
industry. 

, “It would appear but a just reward for the 
and moral courage of the attidente who 

«jjWf , 


have thus'more especially distinguished themselves, 
were their names brought to the notioe of govern¬ 
ment in the present report; but the same reason 
which induces them to conceal their anatomical 
labours, and the probable publicity of this docu- 
■ ment, forbids my making the disclosure. 

“This course of lectures is stilt in progress of 
delivery, and will not terminate till the 1st of April 
1837. A public examination will then be held, when 
the munificent prizes given by Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, and the gold and the silver medals given 
by Government will be contested,for; I look for¬ 
ward with confident expectation that the results of 
these will prove alike creditable to the students, 
and to the Institution.”" 

In. the above exreipts Dr. Bramley admitted that, 
given equal opportunities, Indian youths were on a par 
wiih English youths, and this encomium of his, the 
former have all along deserved, not only in medical studies 
but in other departments of science as well. The four 
youths who first volunteered to dissect human body, it 
should be mentioned here, were IJmacharan Set. Kajkrishna 
De, Dwurkanaih Gupta and Nabin Chandra Mitra,' Dr. 
Bramley also referred to the munificent prizes of Dwurka- 
nalh Tagore obtainable by students on the results of the 
examination of 1837. These latter deserve more than a 
pussing notiee. That the Indian gentry were solicitous 
of the success of the cause the Medical College stands fox, 
will lie evident from the following letter dated 2-lth March, 
1836. Dwarkanath Tagore addressed to Dr. Bramley in 
response to the latter’s appeal for funds. Dwarkanath 
wrote: 

“I uni unwilling to offer you my congratulations 
upon the success which has attended your under¬ 
takings in 'the Medical College, without, showing 
that my feelings towards the Institution tire more 
substantial than those which words only ran express. 

“Should all your expectations be realised, and 
there is every reason to believe they will, the 
Medical College cannot fail to produce the happiest 
results amongst my countrymen. No man. 1 assure 
you, is more sensible than I am, of the bom fits 
which such an Institution Jb calculated to dispense, 
but I know also thal you have many very grave diffi¬ 
culties before you, and the greater part of these you 
will have to contend with at the outset. My own ex¬ 
perience enables me to tell you that no inducement 
to Native exertion is so strong an that of pecuniary 
rewind, and I am convinced you will find difficulties 
disappear in proportion to the encouragement 
offered to thp students in this particular. 

“As an individual member of the Native com¬ 
munity, 1 feel it belongs to us to aid, as far as lies 
in our power, the promotion of your good cause. 
At present this can hardly be expected on any very 
great «cuh\ but as example may ,be of service to 
you. 1 for one will not be backward to accept your 
invitation to my countrymen to support, the College, 

“1 beg therefoie as an inducement lo the Native 
pupils now studying in the Institution, and to those 
who may hoteafler, to offer the annual stun of 2,000 
Rupees for the ensuing three years, to be distributed 
in the form of Prizes. In order that theBe may be 

A. Ibid., pp. 54-S. 

7. In the Report for 1837 (p. 75) ocean the following the 

four candidate, above named addreaerd the examlnera by tetter, atating 
that they had auldnouety praetiaed the capita] operation* of targery 
daring two yean on the dead body, and many of the mlnnr onoi oa 
thn living patient. , , ." 
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of substantial value to the candidates, I propose 
•that the prizes should not exceed 8 or 10 in number, 
and that they should be available to foundation 
students only and native bona fide pupils of the 
College. Alt otner artaugements in regaid to their 
distribution 1 leave to your discretion.” 11 
Dr. Brantley forwarded the le ter to the General Com¬ 
mittee which thankfully accepted the offer and provision¬ 
ally divided the amount (Rs. 2000) into ten annual prizes. 
These prizes as well as those of the Government were 
awarded to the best boys of the Institution on 29th 
June, 1837, as hinted in Dr. Bramlc)'s report. Dr, Brantley 
cot Id i.ot. however, live 1 ng to see theFC happy results. 

After the death of Principal Bramley in January, 1837. 
some new arrange.ne i:s wire made fur ihe administration 
of the College by the Government. In a letter to the 
General Committee of Public Insluicti ,n, II. T. Pri '.sep 
(Secretary to Government) wrote on 1 -t February, 1837: 

“. . . lastly Mr. D. Hare has been nominated 
Secretary lo the Medical College with a salary of 
400 Rupees lo rover (with (he aid of such establish¬ 
ment oi clerks, etc., as was ullowed lo Dr. Bramley) 
all cha.Rcs of accounts and correspondence, and the 
general business of the College. 

“The. several professors above named (Drs. 
Goodeve, It. O’Shaughncssy, C. C. Egerlnn, T. 
Chapman, D.. Wallieh) will form a Council for the 
management, of the general affairs of the College to 
which Mr. Hare will be Secretary."* 

Ilare'' icterest in the M*‘d.cal College had beeni borne 
ample ttsiirr.ny tn by Dr. Bramley, as we have already 
mvi. Just a month aft‘*r his appo.ntment as Secretary to 
the College, he wru'e on March 9, 1837, to the Secretary of 
tie Ge era! Conr.ni.ire for the starting of a hospital to 
1 r: attached to the C liege. It look about thir een months 
for the at ihoi ties t.- mak- necessary preparations in this 
behalf. Ti e hosp'lal was oyrneii wi h about twenty beds. 
a”>d an ot t-pat ent department < n J-t April, 1838. 

Though the students were required to complete four 
years’ course, some :cf them proved si much efficient by the 
middle of 1838 that they were allowed to app"ar at theii 
final examination at ore year less than the scheduled 
period. The first ft wl examination was, th' refore. com¬ 
menced on 30th Ocofcer, 1838. The examiners in 
their report to the Government spike highly of the follow¬ 
ing forr candidates’—Umacharan Set, Rajkrishra Dry, 
Dwaikarath Gupta and Nahin Chandra M tra’s—-wonderful 
progress in all the subjects ex ami ei by them. On the 
solicitation of the e four, they were again examined on 
f)lh 'We iiber, 1338 in “Practice of Surgery and Opera- 
tions’’and proved quite successful. The examiner* wroic 
to the Government: 

“To I-machiirn S<t Dwaikannth Gupfo. R"j- 
k”is(n Dry, ard Nol)irchu , 'der Mittrr. we hove 
in'rrrmovs'y come to (he decision of gr'n ing letters 
testimonial th’t wr consider (hem rnnertmt to t’'c 
- p'act ee of ntrdVne end su’gery we beg to rec r m- 
nr'Pd them- treordi-g'v to the l-b-ml cor^ider tlon 
of GoveflNh-:nl as the find Hindoos who rising 
superior to the t-fimmels o f prcj”diee and ob’tscles 
of no ordinary character, have distinguished them- 

8. We Report of iho Control Committee of Pabllr fiutruction, etc., 
tor die peer 1S3S (puhllehed tsJuly, 1836), pp, ]2-3. 

9. Ibid.. (or 1834. p. tt. 


selves by attaining to a complete medical education 
upon enlightened principles. It also affords us great 
gratification lo report from the testimony of the 
officers of the Medical College, that the conduct of 
these young men has been uniformly correct, steady, 
and satisfactory.” 10 

On the results of this first final examination, T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Secretary to the General Cmmittee of Public 



Ram G-opa) Chose 

Int-trui ii n, also wrote to Prit.ecp, Secretary to the Govern- 
meit, on 21st March, 1939 as follows : 

■‘It. has proved that in capacity cf acquirement, 
the Hindoo is in no way inferior to the European. 
It 1ms ptowd that we can without nfirence to 
Hut ope provide a most valuable supply of sound 
Medical Science, and advice for the ben fit of the 
people at latge, who now suffer so grievously for the 
melancholy want of both . . . 

“The four young men reported to be entitled to 
letters testimonial, have passed their find ex imita¬ 
tion in one year leas than the shortest period con¬ 
templated fur then absolvement from the Col¬ 
lege.” 11 

From the year 1839. an additional class, later called 
the ‘secondary class,’ was introduced in the College. In 
the Educational repert for 1839-40, we have : 

“An additional class has been formed for the 
purpose of rdfcating Native doctors for employ¬ 
ment in the Army, and at Civil Stations. This body 
of seirants was much needed, as the requisite sup- 
p'y of these subo dinates has entirely ceased since 
the abolition of Dr. Tyller’s Native Medical Schorl, 
and the demand for their set vices, in the Native 
Regiments rspecial'y. has become vety u gniit. It 
was rrso’vrd then fore bv Goveramc-t. upon the 
rrco rmendatinn of the Education Comnrttee. to 
mi'ko ti-’e of the College as the mea”s of inst uctiug 
these individuals The plan of this n'ni-g'mrnt, and 
its detail?, were drawn up bv Dr. O’Sha -ghnessy_ 

"In the month of October (1839) fPtv s'u trnts 
were selected, frrm a very large assemblage of 
ycurg men. . . 

W. Ibid., hi JBJ7. p. 77. 

11. Ibid., Appesdix. p, 95. 

IZ, Report, •!«„ lot the peu 1839-40, pp. 33-4. 


§i4 TkE modeun review foa September mi 


Student* weklng admission to this olees were recruited 
mostly from province* other then Bengal, and the medium 
of instruction wee Hindustheni. The success attained by 
-this claw even in two years induced those in authority to 
think favourably of the poaaibility of vernacular medium 
even in the most technical science as medicine, the Gene¬ 
ral Committee of Public Instruction concurred in the fol¬ 


lowing remarks of the College Council: 

"On the whole, the Council are unanimously of 
opinion that the secondary class has succeeded as 
far as could possibly be accomplished within two 
years from its establishment: that its Teachers, 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons Nava Krishna Goopto and 
Seebchunder K&rmakar, deserve the highest credit 
for what they have accomplished under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar and novel difficulty : that their 
success is decisive of the great fact of tire practi¬ 
cability, of raising from' the English College as a 
Normal School, the eleves as the teachers, through 
the vernacular dialect, of the useful instruction of 
medical knowledge to numerous claswes which could 
not otherwise receive instruction. The Council look 
forwaijd with anxious interest to Uiat period now 
fast approaching, when the Institution of this school 
will be imitated in other parts of the country, the 
great final, metfttare contemplated by Government at 
the commencement of the experiment, which has 
now been so satisfactorily competed.” 1 ’ 

The year 1841 is important Tor the Medical College 
for more than one reason. It was in this year that Dr. F. 
J. Monat joined the college as one of its professors. His 
interest in Indian education was only surpassed by that 
of Hare. He holds a unique place in the history of English 
education in India. This year David Hare resigned the 
.secretaryship, but he was taken in as an Honorary. Member 
■ of the College Council. His death on 1st June, 1842, 
1 however, deprived the College of his sound and matuie 
advice. But the College sustained the progress it had been 
making since its inception. The General Committee has 
summarised the account .of Professor Goudeve in its report 
'of 1840-41 and 1841-42 which equally shows the unusual 
’ interest of the Indian youths in this branch of science. 
. The report says : 


"Professor Goodeve reported to the College 
Council hie entire concurrence in the general 
approbation expressed, and the great satisfaction he 
had derived from the diligence, good conduct and 
attention of the students of Anatomy and Physio¬ 
logy. Men of high caste and good family are now 
found pursuing a study, which but a very Bhort 
time since was nearly an insuperable barrier to the 
acquisition of Medical knowledge as taught among 
the more civilized and enlighlenrd nations of the 
Western world. Much of this good result, wub attri¬ 
buted by Professor Goodeve to the valuable aid and 
assistance, which he received from the Native 
Demonstrator, Pundit Moodltoosoodpn Goopto, 
whose high caste, extensive acquirements, and un¬ 
remitting attention to his duties entitled him to 
t.h# unqualified approbation of the Council. Dr. 
Goodeve likewise reported the zeqlous and valuable 
assistance received from Prossono Coomay Mittre, 
Samachum Sircar. Satcourec Dutt, and Mr. Kircken- 
hack, in preparing the subjects required to illustrate 
his lectures."** 



Report oi the tan Cenertl Committer ol Public hutnution lor 
.and (or 1841-42, pp. 98. 
fM„ p. 94. 


Horn Gopal Ghoae, Rustomjee Cowgsjee, Ram Comul 
Sen, Krishnan&th Roy—*11 belonging to the Indian com¬ 
munity, *upported the cause of the Medical College like 
Dwarkanath Tagore. Ram Gopal Ghose had previously 
presented 19 volumes of new medical works to the College 
so early aa 1835. In 1842 he gave a case of medical instru¬ 
ments worth Rs. 500 to the best boy in the Institution. Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General of India, himself distri¬ 
buted the prize and enquired for Ram Gopal Ghose, who 
had presented it for the purpose of personally conveying 
to him his sentiments in regard to his conduct. H. V. 
Baley, then Secretary to the Council of Education, conveyed 



Rustomjee Cowasjee 


this in a letter to Ram Gopal on 22tud February, 1842. 
Ram Gopal’s reply 15 is inserted here : 

Sir, 

I am honoured with your communication of the 
26th (?) ultimo, and in replying beg to express my 
warmest acknowledgements for the kind and most 
unexampled notice of my very humble efforts in the 
cause of Native amelioration, on the part of the 
Council of Education. 

Permit me ateo to express my very grateful 
sense of the encouraging 'notice taken by the 
Supreme Government of my conduct in reference to 
the education of my countrymen. When I think of 
the isolated and poor exertions I have sometimes 
made in that good cause, and consider, on the other 
hand, the distinction that has been conferred upon 
me by the approbation conveyed in your letter, I 
feel humiliated, knowing that it results less from 
any merits of mine than the kindly and foBtering 
disposition thus generously evinced by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Council of Education. 

In conclusion I venture to express a hope that, 
in the letter to which I am thus inadequately reply- 

35. Ceborol Report, etc., lot 1840-41 tag 1541-42, Apptadi* Jf> 
pp. eatrUi-ntb, 
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ing, I may find an additional motive to do all the 
little I can to further the great object of your 
council, and that if my life be spared, a day may 
come when I may claim such commendations os a 
deserved reward. 

I have the honor to be Sir, 
Calcutta, Your most obedient servant 

3rd March, 1$£2 Ramgopal Chose 

It should be noted here that Badan Chandra Chau- 
dhury was the recipient of the Ramgopal Chose prize ini 
184142.” Rustomjee Cowasjee, the Parsi merchant of Cal¬ 
cutta, offered in a letter' 7 in 1842 to Dr. F. J. Mumat, 
Secretary to the Medical College, a gold medul to the best 
student in Anatomy. This letter also deserves to be quoted: 

Sir, 

Having watched with no ordinary interest, 
the rise, progress and triumphant success oi the 
Medical College, and as I still feel the deepest 
anxiety for the continued prosperity of that noble 
Institution and the future welfare of the youths 
who are favoured with its bounty, through whom 
the blessings of the Medical Science will be diffused 
amongst their suffering fellow countrymen, and 
reach the poor man’s hut as well as the palace of 
the richest, in the land. I am anxious to mark the 
interest with which I watch their progress, and my 
sympathy with their teachers, by offering a prize, 
which may serve as stimulus, by producing a whole¬ 
some spirit of emulation amongst them, to attain 
distinction in some branch of their professional 
studies. 

As it has been suggested to me, that Anatomy 
is the ground-work of all Medical and Surgical 
Science, without the knowledge of which there can 
be no successful Physician, or skilful Surgeon, I 
beg to propose that each year a gold medal be 
presented to that student who at the general 
examination, is most distinguished as a practical 
Anatomist, to defray the oxjiensc of which, I beg, 
herewith, to forward a cheque on the Bank of Bengal 
for six hundred rupees, to be devoted to the pur¬ 
chase of an annual medal as above suggested. 

With the best, wishes for the continued pros¬ 
perity of the Medical College, 

I have, etc., 

Calcutta, (Signed) Rustomjee Cowasjee 

the 14lh December, 1842 

On behalf of the Council of Education which was the 
final authority to accept the offer, H. V. Bayley, its Secre¬ 
tary, wrote thanking Mr. Cotarasjee for the offer made and 
intimated bo him that the gold medal would be deno¬ 
minated tile 'RuRtomjee Cowasjee Medal.’ 

Dr. N. Wallich, Professor of Botany, went heme on 
sick leave in 1843. Dewan Ram Comul Sen, to comme¬ 
morate his services in the cause of Botanical researches in 
India, endowed (or three consecutive years a gold medal, 

M. Ibid., “List of Prism and Honor* for 181142." p 99. 

IT. General Report on Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency 
lor 1842 43, p|>. cxiviii-ouix. 


named “Wallich Medal”, the first recipient of whidli was 
Prasanna Kumar Mitra in 1842-43.” 

So far aa donations were concerned, this session wgs 
very prolific. Raja Krishnanath Roy presented to the funds 
of College a ptunificent donation! of Rupees 700. Professor 
Goodeve instituted a scholarship called “Goodeve Scholar¬ 
ship,” the recipient of which would get Rs. 16 monthly 
from him. The Council of Education states : 

“The ‘Goodeve Scholarship’ for the beet student 
in Mid-wifery mentioned in the Report of the late 
General Committee of Public Instruction, was 
announerd for public competition during the month 
of November ; the scholarship to be held for two 
years, and the successful competitor to reside during 
the term in the Female Hospital. The only candidate 
who presented himself was Prosunno Ooomar Mitter, 
the resident Surgeon of the Midwifery Hospital... 
The examiners concluded their report in the fol¬ 
lowing terms : 

“ ‘In recommending Prosunno Coomar Mitter 
for the scholarship, we have much pleasure in 
adding that he lias made himself delivered up- 
waids of one hundred women, many of wlmm 
were private patients und cases of difficulty which 
occurred in the city, where the benefit of a 
superior plan of treatment is already beginning 
to be felt’.’” 

Prof r ss i-r Goodeve reported to the Council of Educa¬ 
tion that the progress of the College was duly maintained, 
lie said in part : 

“The voluntary and gratuitous aid of Prosunno 
Coomar Mitter, in assisting to instruct the pupils 
in the dissecting room, us well as in superintending 
preparation of illustrations .... were declared to 
hate been most valuable, as were likewise the 
continued zealous services of the native teacher, 
Baboo Mudhuwudan Goopto, whose great merits 
have repeatedly been brought to the favourable 
notice of the Council . . 

The Calcutta Medical College had already won the 
approbation of the Hindu community. Let us conclude 
with the followirg remarks of the College Council sum¬ 
marised in the Report of the Education Council for 1842- 
43 as follows : 

“The College Council stated that Baboo 
Doorgaelium Bannerjee, late Head Master of Mr. 
HareVi School, and Ganindramohun Tagore, a dis¬ 
tinguished pupil, and scholar of the Hindoo College, 
and son of Baboo Prosunnocoomar Tagore, together 
with the Apothecary to the General Hospital, were 
attending the lectures delivered in the College, aa 
amateurs, and for the information to be acquired by 
so doing, affording a gratifying proof of the esti¬ 
mation in which the institution and the branches 
c*f science taught within its walls, are beginning to 
be held among the members of the community.”” 

IB. Ibid., p. so. 

19. Ibul.. p. 84. 

20. 'Ibid., p. 80. 

21. Ibid., p. 86. 







COULEE DAM 

Great Irrigation Project 

Bt RICHARD H. SPRING 


Man’s greatest single attempt to revitalise drought- unite and another 170,000 in new towns to be 
parched soil began officially July 21, 1945, at Coulee created. 

Dam' in the State of Washington, in tho noithwestern The source of this potential bounty is the huge 
United States. Grand Coulee Dam. This largest of man-made 

structures stretches across the 



upper Columbia River. It backs 
up water in natural reservoirs 
and furnishes power to pump 
them through a maze of irriga¬ 
tion canals. The Grand Coulee 
Dam was first projected primaiily 
for irrigation. When the war 
came along, however, irrigation 
phases were shelved and the 
hum's hydro-electric power was 
used to supply energy to ship¬ 
yards, aluminium mill? and other 
plants in the Pacific northwest. 

Now U. S. Reclamation Bureau 
officials are making a new start 
on the original program. Reach¬ 
ing their goal, however, will 
require a good many years and 


a lot of money. Just getting a 
A ’dew of the Coulee Dam under construction flow of irrigation wa'.er started 

On that date the majority oi 


some six thousand landowners of 
the area voted to join the U.S. 
Governments Columbia River 
Baain Reclamation Project. 

Their ballots will s t in motion 
an irrigation system planned to 
biing water eventually to 1029000 
acres of arid ar.d semi-arid land 
thoroughly baked after over two 
decades of insufficirnt rainfall. 

There is nothirg wrong with 
the land except lack of water, 
soil experts isay. It is deep, lieli 
loam which was left bchi’d 
when glacial waters of the “Ice 
Age" receded. Much of it was 
homesteaded successfully 3) to 
40 years ago in a wet cycle before 
the drought came. Once revived, 
agriculturists say, the Columbia 



basin lands will grow any and all 

crops common to the temperate zone—grain, hay, 

bean?, peas and other vegetables and finite. 

All this, if and when completed, will provide 
homes for thousands of people in the area where 
hundreds now work to eke out an existence. When 
finished, the project's ' adherents estimate, it will 
wjtpwt approximately 85400 persona on 17,000 farm 


Tho main canal of the Coulee Dam 
will take anywhere from two years to twenty years 
or longer. As much as fifty years may be needed 
to complete the overall project. By then the cost will 
have mounted close to 500 million dollare. Already 180 
million dollars has been spent to build the dam ; at 
least another 280 million will be needed to install 

inigatian systems, 
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Building of the Grand Coulee Dam made work for At no time does aay participating fanner advance 
thousands in the 1930’s. Construction of irrigation money toward the cost of the irrigation project. All 
facilities wiH be a much bigger undertaking. It will of it will be amortised out of his earnings, 
require an estimated 140 million manhours of labor, Nor is the program mandatory. The landowner can 
almost twice that expended on the dam and power stay out entirely if he wishes. He must, however, serve 
plant. official notice of withdrawal before .July 18 next. And 



A concrete channel in I he Conic Dine 
bisect? an alfalfa field 

Moat of the amortization is expected from sales 
of hyd.o-olectric power but about 85 million dollars 
wf the irrigation systems' cost is expected to be repaid 
.to the government) over a long term by farmers who 
..g ee to buy water. 

The contract, with the government providing for 
this repayment is what 6,000 landowners whose hold- 
irgs range from one to 50,000 acres voted on. on 
July 21. 

Costs of installing the irrigation network vary 
considerably because the expense is graduated accord¬ 
ing to quality of soil. The average is about 85 dollars 
in an ucre for the whole project. 



An irrigation ditch carries water through a 
bean-field in the Western U. S. 
once his land is withdrawn it can never become part 
of the water project unless it is first sold at appraised 
values to government which then proposes to resell 
it in parcels. 

Each parcel will contain 160 acres to conform with 
the government’s project restrictions that no one farm 
receiving Grand Coulee water can exc -ed 160 acres in 
size and no farmer who contracts for water can own 
more than one tract. 

Farmers who withdraw their land of course won’t 
be affected by any project regulations. They can farm 
as they please but without the benefit, of the Coulee 
water. 




LAM) OF THE LTJSHAIS IN ASSAM—MIZORAM 

Bfr A. V. TIIAKKAR and I* N. RAO 


Travel is still not given its proper place in the education 
of our Indian gociely. Our ignorance about our neighbour¬ 
ing provinces or even contiguous districts is often colossal. 
Provincial prejudices persist because o( ignorance. 

' There have been various reasons for this kind of 
attitude which in recent years has changed considerably. 
In spite of extremely difficult conditions of travel during 
the war-time and even in the post-war period, people do 
travel much more rjow than in pre-war days. With the 
prevision of more facilities for tiavel by railway and 
improvement in accommodation, the habit of travelling i.s 
bound to increase amo g all sections of the people, 
students, public workers arid business people as well. 

There are several extensive areas which are part of 
our great country but which are even today unknown to 
the rest of India, cxrcpt on the map. These tracts arc terra 
incognita even to their next door neighbours. That is so 
because odE the political rule imposed on these districts or 
sub-districts, called Excluded areas by the British Govern¬ 
ment of India. One such tract is the district of Lushai 
Hills in the Province of Assam, in between Burma on tire 
east and Chittagong Hill Tracts of Bengal (another ex¬ 
cluded area) on the west. 

Lushai Hills could not be visited by any eminent 
Congress leader of Assam or even by the rank and file 
of the Congress till April, 1947. Event traders have to 
possess permits to enter the district. 

Lushai Hills--a rugged hill country -is 8,142 sq. milts 
in area'and has a population of only one lakh and fifty-three 
thousand souls. Thus the density of population is hardly 
19 per sq. mile. This sparse population is due mainly to 
the facts that the area consists mostly of high hills with 
very few facilities for agricultural or even industiial deve¬ 
lopment, utter lack of (•'•■mmuniculions and, last hut not 
least, the political rule directly under the Governor and 
administered by European members of the l.C.S. The 
country could have been developed if only it had been 
opened up by good communications. 

The people of the dis'r.ct are known in official reports 
as Lushais, a picturesque and sturdy race of hillmen. But 
they call themselves Mizos arid they call their country 
Mizoram -(Ram meaning country). Lushais are only 
a section of the people of Mizoram and they arc the 
hereditary chiefs of the tribe. The British J suhjugated 
these Lushai Chiefs as late as 1898 or thereabouts and 
occupied their territory, now called Lushai Hills District. 
The people were a wandering trihe with no w illed habita¬ 
tions at the time of the British conquest. But now they 
are a settled people, and what mote, they form one of 
the most progressive sections of the people of India or 
India-ram as Mizos call India. One would wonder how 
auch a hilly and undeveloped area could have such a pro¬ 
gressive, intelligent* and oultwed-pepuietjofi, -Among-th*- 


male population literacy is as high as 40 per cent and 
even among women it is more than 1^ per cent. Thus in 
literacy Mizoram stands next only to Travancore in India, 
indeed a great achievement lor a comparatively short 
period or less than half a century. 

It was early in the morning of April 17, 1947, that 
we set out on a visit to this hitherto unknown land of 
the Mizo people. The Sub-Committee of the Advisory 
Board set up by the Constituent Assembly of India on 
partially arid fully excluded areas of Assam, with Hon’ble 
Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assntn as Chairman, 
visited Aijal, the capital of the District. The Sub-Com¬ 
mittee included Hon’ble Rev. Mr. Nichols Roy, a Minister 
of Assam Government, a member of the Khasi tribe, Mr. 
Aliba Impti, a young graduate of the tribe of Nagas and Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar. Vice-President of the Servants of India 
Society. Sir B. N. Rau, Constitutional Adviser to the 
Constituent Assembly of India accompanied the Sub com¬ 
mittee to advise it in their enquiry and deliberations on 
the wishes of the people regarding the future administra¬ 
tion and development of their district. Two intelligent 
young and well-educated public men of Mizoram, Mr. 
Khawtinkhuma and Mr. Lalbuaia were co-opted as members 
of this Sub-Committee which conducted a detailed en¬ 
quiry for two full days, 18th and 19th April, meeting re¬ 
presentatives of all the important organisations and per¬ 
sons of Mizoram, official, quasi-official and wm-official, 
and finding out their wishes and aspirations regavding 
the fill lire of their land. 

The journey from Silrhnr, the railway terminus to 
Aijal, is a very difficult one—a distance of 113 miles of 
which only for 23 miles the road is level and thereafter 
is at best jecpable. It was only a bridle path till a few 
years ago. During the war-time, for strategic reasons, 
this bridle path was widened at a huge cost. But it is 
not improved. Military vans and jeeps only can negotiate 
the steep road, and that too in fair weather. The road is 
of steep gradients of sometime 1 in 6 and of 1 ip 18, not 
metalled, narrow and consisting of only wooden or bam¬ 
boo bridges over deep ravines and brooks. It took ten 
full hours for the party to reach Aijal from Silcluu* and 
every one was terribly tired and exhausted at the end of 
the journey. The bumps, joltings and more than ail that 
the tense atmosphere consequent on the difficulty and risk 
involved in the ride, shook every one to the point of 
shattering the nerves. But all this strain could be borne 
without much grumbling because of the panoramic beauty 
of the hills arid dales. The tints of the setting sun on 
the hill tops covered with dense forests, the huts of the 
Mizo people perched on steep hills, the winding road with 
hairpin bends, the smiling children of the roadside vil¬ 
lage are all sweet sites pleasing to the eye and the mind 
-•as walk Th e h e usua aro *b uih of wood and bamboo and 
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always on piles. Almost invariably the Mizo villages are 
built on the edges of steep bills. The people have to 
go down the steep hill for fetching water. It looks as 
it were the Mizo people manage with very little water- 
But yet they site clean and well-dressed. 

The dress of the Mizos is picturesque and charming, 
in spite of some western modes creeping in. Both men 
and women have adopted the modes of dress from foreign 
Christian Missionaries hut over and above this dtess, they 
still wear their picturesque many-coloured tribal robe, 
which is invariably woven by themselves. 

These robtis are worn in lioman fashion. In ino«t of 
the villages the yarn also is handspun. The cost of 
these robes varies from lls. 5 ic« Rs. 200 per piece. 

On the night of the 19ili April there was a great 
gathering of tlie people of Mizoram at Aijal when tire 
national dance of the Mizos was exhibited. The national 
beverage of the Mizos, the rice-beer, went round and 
every Mizo that attended the function enjoyed it. It 
was served in bamboo-cups, quite an interesting feature. 

In the dim light of a few petromax lanterns, as the gong 
sounded slowly and in measured timings, a group of two 
dozen Mizo men with black and red striped robes u»d 
feathers ini their head tied to a tiara, danced gradually. 

It looked as if the whole group was a slow-moving 
wave. Tn that dim light, and the slow continuous, sounds 
of the gong, the whole scene appeared weird anti awe¬ 
inspiring. 

A little more than 60 per cent of the Mizos have 
been converted to Christianity. The rest follow their 
ancient tribal faith. The plainsmen who have beem allow¬ 
ed to settle there either for trade, or after retirement for 
service, are only a few thousands. Thanks to the policy 
of the British Government no other mission except the 
Christian Missions, three in number, have been allowed to 
enter this area and work there. All the educational work 
was entrusted to the Christian Missions which was carried 
on with evangelising work. Because of the Missionaries’ 
wonderful zeal Mizo language is now written and taught 

-: 0 : 


in lioman script. Mizo literature has been developed and 
books have been written. However, though primary edu¬ 
cation has spread widely, the facilities for higher studies 
are wanting. The first High School in Mizoratp ha* just 
been started. It is not yet a full High School. So Mizo 
young mem and women too go to Shillong, Calcutta and 
other places for higher education. 

The Mizos are found in Chittagong Hill Tracts aa 
well as in the Chin Hills of Burma. But the present 
district of Lusitai Hills forms their chief habitat. The poo- 
ple can be divided into two sections socially—the chiefs 
and the commons. The chiefs, also called Rajas, aTe no 
mure than village headmen and they number about 330 
at present in the district. At the time of British occupa¬ 
tion of Mizoram they numbered only about 50. 

The Mizos uro politically highly conscious of their 
position and the need- of their fnture. They are keen on 
retaining as much local autonomy as possible while work¬ 
ing together with the rest of Assam. They have a legiti¬ 
mate fear about the plains or Assamese people entering 
their area in large numb'.rs and exploiting them, once the 
district is brought under norma] administration, and opened 
to all without any restriction. Hence they seek safeguards 
in the future constitution of the province of Assam. 

At present the revenue of the district is hardly two 
lakhs of rupees wlule the expenditure on the administra¬ 
tion is about six lakhs excluding the expenditure on the 
maintenance of Assam Rifles stationed here for mainte¬ 
nance of peace and order and for strategic reasons. Tb e 
deficit is met from the provincial revenues. In future 
also large subsidies will have to be made to develop the 
country as well as the people. 

It is certain that in course of time the Mizos will 
come to occupy a very high place in the political and 
social life of not only Assam but also of tbe eastern part 
of Hindustan besides retaining their autonomy in internal 
matters. May the small tribe of Mizos increase and pros¬ 
per in every field. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN INDIA’S IDEAL OF FREEDOM 

. _ Bt Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJ1, ttA,, ph*., Diitt., 


University 

Cubic vb u it-may seem, modem India's freedom 
.cnovemeat has been the direct outcome of those diveisc 
influences which British rule itself was instrumental in 
implanting in this country. The Indian National 
Congress emerged as the outward embodiment uf « 
new spirit and a new renaissance which were but a 
rich harvest of what had been sown earlier during the 
last centuiy in the shape of English education and 
modem ideas of adminisliution. But, India's quest for 
an ideal of freedom is a story of a constant sti ugg’e 
between the forces of the old older and the giowiug 
democratic spirit, and it was as a result of this 
struggle that India's ideal has undergone a continuous 
transformation since the Congress was founded in 1885. 
The political goal that the India of today has set 
before herself, though a natural culmination of the 
movement that was ushered in 1885, is nevertheless 
something which the founders of the Congress had in 
reality never aimed at. 

India a political ideal emerged more as a protest 
against bureaucratic hegemony than as a move against 
the British connection as such. The founders of the 
Congress had unbounded faith in British justice and 
liberalism, and they honestly believed that the time 
would come when India would take her rightful place 
in the Empire under England’s guidance with England's 
help. The early Congress leaders were so deeply 
conscious of the benefit* of British rule that they 
disdained to be termed seditious conspirators or dis¬ 
loyalists, They proclaimed in no uncertain terms that 
they were loyal to the backbone, and they harboured 
no wild ideas of subverting the British power. What 
therefore they asked for did not amount to more than 
a v«y modest programme of administrative reform. 
They desired no snapping of the existing ties ; they 
deeded only for their loosening. If they opposed the 
existing system, they did not oppose for t.lie mere sake 
of opposition. 

The political ideal of the Congress therefore was 
very modest at the outset, and its leaders had a sincere 
desire to support the British Government by fair and 
helpful criticism and by keeping it. informed of the 
views and demands of „he people, lor they were no 
dreaming idealists, srdition-mongrrs, or irre^otsible 
agitators. A few years after the foundation of the 
Congr«e, the idea dawned in the minds of the leaders 
that, a wider and more tangible goal wAs heeded than 
the position that had been taken up In the initial 
stage. This new idea was thus expressed V Mr. C. 
Sankaran Nair in his presidential address of 1887 : 

“We must insist dh perfect equalfy. Inequality 
means race inferiority and national abasement. This 
tffljjflpft was given a concrete akapt by Mr. R, C. 


of Lucknow 

Dutt who in his presidential speech of 1899 made 
a case for government by the people and uiged, 
‘. . . you cannot permanently secure the welfare 
of people, if you tie up the hands of the people 
themselves'.” 

This change in outlook was due to the emerger.ee 
of the extremists in the Cong.ess who demarded 
freedom as the nations birthright. 

The Congress, however, officially still followed 
what has been termed a mendicant, policy, and did not 
visualise a goal nobler than limited self-government 
of the colonial patt-m. Even this humble demand 
eame under pressure from those forward elements who 
first rose to prominence by their opposition to Cuizon’s 
icactionary policy. The establishment of a United 
States of India, placed on an equal fuot.ug with the 
self-governing parts of I lie Empire was still the highest 
ideal of India's future, and Sir Hr my Cotton in his 
presidential speech of 1904 said : 

“The ideal of an Indian patriot, is the establish¬ 
ment of a federation of free aud separate states, 
the United States of India, undpr the aegis of Great 
Britain” i 

At the next session of 1905. Mr. G. K. Gokbale 
definitely stated in his presidential address that India's 
goal was to be the attainment of a form of government 
which existed in the self-governing paits of the Empire. 
Mr. Gokhale also frankly admitted that tie.' advance 
to this goal was bound to be gradual, for it was 
necessary for India “to pass thiough a brief course of 
apprenticeship lefore we are enabled to go to the 
next one.” The moderate leaders of those days stuck 
to this position in •■pite of the opposition of tha 
extremists led by Tilak. The result was the historic 
split at the Congress session held at Surat in 1907. 

Revolutionary activity and the cult of the bomb 
which were the immediate outcome of the repression 
following in the wake of the agitation against Be"gil 
partition symholised the advent of a mote radical 
outlook on India's political future.. But, as the Con¬ 
gress was held by the moderates up to the First World 
War, the levolulionaiy .ideal made little impression on 
the Congress opinion, the moderates had nothing but 
contempt for those wild extremists who talked about 
abolishing British rule at once and completely. They 
lidiculed the thought that the British power could be 
shaken hy a little picric acid or a few flask, of g n- 
powder. Dr. Rashbehari X$ho» in hia presidential 
speech of 1908 said : 

“We condemn fwm the bottom of our hearts 
all seditious movemepts and we condemn anarchism 
most, because it Jb opposed to the lam of God at 

wsH m man.* 
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’ -iiea&i thtooWC^Aodifc Modem Mahan Malaviya -thus 
r alwifiedthia newly-defined creed in his presidential 
speech ofl909 : 

"The creed me haw adopted Is, however, no 
new creed. It has been the creed of the Congress 
from the beginning. The foundation of the Congress 
rests on loyalty to toe British Government. We 
have made it absolutely dear that we want self- 
government within the Empire.” 

Colonial self-government seemed bo attractive to 
the moderates that year after year from 1908 they 
glorified it as a noble ideal. Mr. R. N. Mudholkar 
went so far as to claim in his presidential speech ol 
1912 that the British connection was a Providential 
dispensation. These leaders wen* doubtless opposed to 
a perpetual tutelage, but they were equally opposed to 
a separation from England and absolute independence. 
They pleaded that liberty could not descend as a free 
gift, nor could it be wrested by force. So, they 
emphasised the value of constitutional means by which 
clone, they held, India could attain self-government 
within the Empire. Mrs. Annie Besant sought to give 
a philosophic basis to the political faith of the 
moderates through her Home Rule movement. Accord¬ 
ing to her, the demand for self-government was a 
demand for the evolution of national character for the 
service of humanity. The War proved too strong for 
a faith like this, and the events moved too rapidly for 
the moderates. 

The end of the War witnessed the birth of a new 
epoch in Indials freedom movement. Though the revo- 
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to remove fhe nation* own 

rearmament of its soul. As lor. iadependeipSe, . 

Gandhi made it clear in his preridential addraw ■$, 
1924 that he would arrive for Swaraj within the Rmpire 
but would not hesitate to sever all connection, if 
severance ■ became a necessity through Britain’s own . 
fault. The Madras Congress of 1927, however, approved*. 
the goal of complete independence. Then came thh-V, 
Nehru Committee Report of 1938, which deotareft 
Dominion Status as the national goal. Not that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was against the ideal of complete in- 
dependence, but his point of view was that of a 
realist, 

”1 am for complete independence, but I am not 
against full Dominion Status, provided I get it 
before it loses its attraction." 

The march of events, however, proved too strong' 
for those who might he content with toe substance of 
independence. Pandit J&wah&rlal Nehru’s esta¬ 
blished the doctrine of complete independence .from 
British imperialism as well as from all forms of 
capitalistic exploitation. This socialist trend gave * 
new shape to India* ideal of freedom. . In his presi¬ 
dential speech of 1929, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said ; - 

“We stand for the fullest freedom of India. 
This Congress has not acknowledged and will 
acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to. 
dictate to us in any way.” 

This was bound to lead the goal of Puma Swaraj 
which the Congress, finally accepted in its revised 
constitution of 1934. The supreme sanction behind this 


lutionaries had failed to bring about an armed rising 
in India with German help, they had at least justified 
their existence as “the sappers and miners” of India's 
national advance by forcing Britain to concede the 
reforms of 1919. But, the Satyagraha movement started 
by Mahatma Gandhi changed the whole political scene, 
for it was a novel force introduced into Indian politics. 
India’s maBses were awakened for the first time and 
the national movement was no longer a monopoly of 
the educated middle class alone. As a mass movement, 
non-co-operation was not a doctrine of despair, nor was 
it a doctrine of negation. It was an affirmation of 
India's spiritual strength as the real bask of the 
demand for freedom. This new political philosophy 
of Satyagraha and non-co-operation finally broke the 
hold of toe moderates over the Congress, and ushered 
in toe new demand for Swaraj. TBius began the 
Gandhian era is toe Indian freedom movement. 

The ideal of Swaraj was not to be confused with 
that of mere Swarajya, for Swaraj, uhlike the political 
conception of Swarajya, comprehended the nation’s 
entire epirifcua^ mind. Mahatma Gandhi’s movement' 
for Swaraj ink therefore essentially a moral revolt 


new creed was non-violence which is the finest legacy 
of India’s freedom movement to humanity. India’s 
acceptance of ihe ideal of Puma Swaraj was the 
culmination of the Gandhian era of national struggle, 
but. the national demand received a powerful impetus 
from Netaji Subhss Boses Atad Hind movement 
during the last War, which is one of the most dramatic 
and poignant, episodes of the history of India’s fight for 
freedom. 

The goal of a sovereign, independent, republic 
finally accepted by the Constituent Assembly is the 
natural outcome of all that the freedom movement ini 
India hen hitherto stood for. It also marks top end of 
the Gandhian era of non-violent struggle. What shape 
this new ideal will take in a partitioned India is' for, 
the future to unfold. There are patriots who have 
begun to feel that Pakistan is the logical result of the 
non-violent political creed of the Congress. is a 
moot question, however, if India could have reached ( 
her present position Bo quioklyby violent methods' 
(done. In any case, the curtain hat risen on toe drama 
which will unfold top future destiny of India’s free¬ 
dom movement. 
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t had the honour tobeone of the member* of the 
delegation, deputed to represent France at the celebrations 
of the 220tb anniversary of the Academy of Sciences of 
IJ.S.S.R. in June-My. 1945.* 

Having stayed in Moscow for a month after the de¬ 
parture of any compatriots, ray sojourn in the Soviet Union 
had a duration of six weeks. Except the five days at 
lupaingrad, 1 haste passed all that time in Moscow. During 
the first part of my voyage l saw what I would not have 
been able 'to see if 1 had been alone, f was present at 
the grand manifestations of the Academy of Sciences, at 
the various receptions and, in particular, at a sumptuous 
banquet presided, in a hall at the Kremlim, by Gene¬ 
ralissimo Stalin), During the second part of-iny sojourn, I 
saw what I could not see except while all alone, that is to 
Sky that I led tbe life of an inhabitant of Moscow moving 
ifthut by means of ordinary transport, visiting places of 
entertainment like a simple spectator (and no mote 
the organized manifestations like the celebrations of tbe 
Academy of Sciences) and being, moreover, invited daily 
into intimacy by numerous persons of every category. 

Ottr first contact with the Soviet Union took place at 
the Bourget aerodrome. Our delegation having taken 
their seals in two grand and very comfortable Soviet 
planes, left exactly at 7 o’clock in, the morning in the 
eastern direction. Thanks to an altimeter which M. 
Francis Perrin carried with him wc were in a position to 
aacertalrt that we were rapidly taking to the height and arriv- 
, big in the region of 3.000 metres. Precisely three hours 
later w» were over Berlin, and the pilots had the courtesy 
of allowing us a four of the cily at A low altitude. We 
had been allowed In see the most extraordinary scenes 
that we ewer had to contemplalto. A few metres below 
ua them were huudreds and hundreds of blocks of houses 
of which there remained only the walls, the incendiary 
bombs having destroyed tbe roofs, the limber framework, 
the flights of Maks, in a word, all the combustible por¬ 
tions. • A few minutes later we landed at the AdeUhof 
aerodrome and found ourselves amidst the Red Army 
soldiers. In a hutting the young Soviet women served us 
With tea, coffee, milk, black bread, butter and cucumbers; 
we had already begun to mix iu Russian life. Finally, 
three hours later, we started again fm the Soviet capital 
and at 17 hours we began to see that immense and roagni- 
ficienlt city over which wc flew before landing at- the cen¬ 
tral aerodrome. We were immediately received by the 
Government representatives, numerous personalities, princi¬ 
pal members of the Academy of Sciences, journalists, and 
cine-photographers. 

A few moments later, with my friend Pipfes-or 
Aubel, we bad installed ourselves quietly in a vast' room 
situated on the sixth storey of the immense Moskva, in 
the city’s very centre, in Okhotni Ryad. 

A Guano Horn In Moscovr 

I wish to draw your attention to the feet that the 
hotel in which we had got down, is purely Sorietish; the 
foreigners, generally, V to Metropole, Nations] or 
Savoy, It waa dve *» shortage of .accotgmodatfim that we 


were installed at the Hotel Mbekva, heoausf It so happen¬ 
ed that the delegates of all the countries of the world -and 
all the republics of rite U.5.S.R. were in Moscow at 
just the same time so we were. It is a fine building which 
possesses a dozen storeys to which out gets by means ol 
numerous lifts. It has a considerable number of apart¬ 
ments with bath room and toilet- cabinet. The furniture is 
very comfortable; central heating is installed in each room, 

Eacb of us had a radio set and s telephone by the 
bed-side. The telephone number of Moskva is K. 22. If 
somebody wants lo ring up a boarder from outside the num¬ 
ber of the room has to be added to that of the hotel. Thus, 
we had with M. Atibel the rtraom 651, which meant that 
we were at the sixth storey, room 51 (100 numbers per 
■ slorey). A person in, ihe city had only to compose on 
dial the number K. 22. 651 for ringing us ip order to 
enter communication with us, for that matter, directly 
and without intermediary. I may point out, by the way, 
that the Muscovites use, or rather minus", the telephone 
and for doing that they have no fixed rime for it. It often 
happened that 1 had talk* on the 'phone at two o’clock in 
the morning, as well as four or eleven o’clock in the 
evening fn fuet, the majority of the persons there having 
big responsibilities arc often obliged to be at home for 
visitois during tire day, and take advantage of the night 
for working quietly, and equally for preventing their friend" 
from sleeping. Tin- night preceding my departure,. I re- 
ceived 23 calls from 9 o’clock in the evening lo 2 o’clock 
m the morning. 

The hotel comprises a very large personnel, extremely 
good, very obliging, without any obsequiousness, and ac¬ 
complishing their work with good humour and exactitude. 
There is a very grand restaurant in this building, situated 
on the third storey and in whose hall a very grand ban¬ 
quet given by the Presided of the Arademy of Sciences 
to its 2,000 invitees had taken place. 

If we descend the superb staircase covered with 
extremely beautiful tapestry we shall find ourselves in a 
vast hall where various services of information, library, 
sale of postage stamps and divers" objects -of travellers’ 
interests such as banking business are functioning. There 
is equally a special bureau for automobile carriages at 
the entrance. While our delegation was at Moscow, more 
than two hundred vehicles had heen earmarked for the 
invitees of the Academy of Sciences, and for making a 
passage, however, one could address himself fo “Auto¬ 
mobile” Bureau of the hotel which would proride you 
immediately with a carriage with g chauffeur generally be¬ 
longing to fair sex. . 

Principles of Soviet Life 

So we are now in Moscow, and I propose to you to 
come with me out of the hotel for establishing the first 
contact with the street. But, before we proceed with our 
investigations end are able to derive any profitable lesson 
from the observations and tbe experiences which we are 

* Thk article reproducer a talk at a eie farmer fcaU .sssaattf 
U thakoma of tka chaoOat naiar As aurploer ol (|(tS. rn*«t4l.8«8.R. 
Cattail) aad Scsnamic Csatra ia Path, ' 
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going to have, I believe it will be good. first of all, If we 
.recall in a few words wliat is described as “regie du jeu", 
that is to say, we should review the essential principles 
which regulate every activity in the Soviet Union, princi¬ 
ples without which it is impossible to form an exact idea 
of what we are going to see. Besides, every example 
which will be give* will be attached directly to one of 
the essential principles of the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. is a Union freely consented to by the 
Soviet Peoples who have equal rights. The citizens' 
rights are as follows:— 

(a) the right to work; 

(b) tlie right to rest; 

(r.) the right to material assurance in case of acci¬ 
dent, illness, and for old age; 

<rfl the light to education; 

(e) the equality of woman and man; 

(/) the equality of all citizens, without distinction 
of race or nationality; 

(ff) the liberty of conscience; 

(h) equal political rights 

fn his turn—-and Ion much stress is laid upon this 
point-eac.il ami every citizen of the U.S.S.R. bus:— 

1. to observe the Constitution; 

2. to observe the discipline of work; 

3. tin fulfill his social duty honestly; 

4. to respect the rules of socialist “octal life; 

3. to safeguard the social property; 

6. to defend the socialist fatherland. 

The Soviet economy is a socialist system in whieli 
only the State possesses, the principal collective means of 
production' and distribution, ft should he pointed out that 
tlie citizens can decidedly possess the articles of consump¬ 
tion and utilisation, und in very largo proportions poo. 
The exploitation of man by man is prohibited. Finally, 
with its electoral system and the way in which it is 
upplied, tlie U.S.S.R. has a democratic government in 
which a minority is ehinged witli the task of carrying out 
the majority’s wishes. This is, in my opinion, the true 
definition of liberty in complete opposition to various 
negative and hypocriiic formulas. In this concoct in® I 
can't do better than quote the words of Stalin himself:— 
“T can hardly understand.,” said Stalin, “what is 
called 'individual liberty’ in case of an unemployed 
who suffers from hunger and docs not find any work. 
True liberty exists only where exploitation lias 
been suppressed, where there is neither unemployment 
nor misery, where the man is not afraid of losing his 
work, his home and his bread to-morrow. It is only in 
such ,a society that true liberty and not liberty on 
paper, whether individual or otherwise, is possible.” 

I equally wish to draw ytwir attention to the fact that we 
are in the post-war Moscow. The normaJ economy of peace 
lime is not there. The torture has committed great ravages 
iq the country. Millions of human beings have perished, 
directly orTIbdiroetly, as a result of the war. The wounded, 
the sick, still suffer throughout the length and breadth 
of die 'Country.The towns have been destroyed, the 
countryside ravaged. The barbarians have set fire to the 
koJkho* and tbe -foratf!^ demolished the factories. Tlie 


Spanish Blue Division who had no doubt come to bestow 
the fruits of weetero civilization', have destroyed jhc 
paiace of Peterhof from top to bottom and left it in the 
same condition as we wm> able to verily, with our 
friend Joliet. Awarding to M, Molotyuv's report 
the material damages caused by the war are estimated 
to be 679 miJiiartl roubles. But the Siviet people, who 
have made willingly enormous sacrifice,» and accomplished 
gigantic feats, by whose grace, we shall never forget, 
Europe and France have been saved, are stronger and more 
enthusiastic than ever. We are there faro going to find 
ourselves in u city whieli vibrates still will) the hard 
battles fought at its very doors, and the sacrifices of each 
and every of its inhabitants. That is why we see amongst 
tlie civilian* a considerable majority of women and child¬ 
ren, and on the other side, of inumerable soldiers. 

On Moscow’s Stkkits 

Having said so much, we can now tiirow ourselves across 
the roads of the capital anki observe the life as it presents 
itself to us, beginning with the simple one and tli<"n pro- 
i ceding to tlie complicated one. 

Let n« begin, if you arc willing, liy having a round 
on foot around our hotel, fn tlie Okhotni Ryad. where we 
aie staying, we are in the very centre of tbe city. We 
are face to face with the Peoples’ C'lmmissariais and 
various other buildings of grand stature. If wc take to our 
right wc arrive at the place Sverdlovsk, surrounded by 
tlie hotel Mktropolc, the grand store Univermag, the Grand 
Theatre (Opcru). the Maly Theatre or the theatre of 
drama, other buildings and an. entrance to the Metro. If, 
on th 1, contrary, wc turn to our left, wc arrive at the 
Manege, where is situated the ‘Mbnanege’ (tile riding school) 
itself tnow transformed into the central garage) and which 
forms the side of a right angle whose other sjde is consti¬ 
tuted by the United States embassy, the University, the 
National Hotel. From behind our hotel we pass in front 
of the Lenin Museum and ih"n w« reach the celebrated 
Red Place with the Kremlin and the Church so character¬ 
istic of the blessed Saint-Basile. S« you see that Moscow 
is a very ancient and very modern city at the same time. 
For having a proper idea of the “street”, it is better to 
proetv d on towards Onlitsa Gorkova, the Gorki Street, the 
ancient Tvorskaia. Besides we have to pass through that im¬ 
portant artery for arriving at the central ah port of the city. 

in 19.37, T had seen important work- going on for 
enlarging that radial strict. The construction of hnge 
buildings had begun, and exactly a year later, in 1938, I 
was able to see rapid disappearance of minor construc¬ 
tions behind which the big ones had been erected now, 
we can admire a causeway equivalent to that of oar 
Champs-Elysees with large footpaths. I must point out that 
the latest modern processes have been employed for res¬ 
toring certain big house* <m the alignment which have 
permitted displacement of the houses on a length of several 
meters, without disturbing in any way the tranquillity of 
the residents. 

While raising our eyes, we see all along the length of 
the street tall buildings covered with pla«ter and painted 
in diverse colours. The others have been strengthened by 
cement. Gradually we come across numerous public edi- 
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'"Jew, the new' telephone Ceatnil, a' museum, s theatre, 
concert faults, churches and'.ailarge number of btrfldiiig* 
which shelter private lodging* nr offices within tSwesr mul¬ 
tiple storeys and shops ion the ground floor. 

A large crowd ewl be seen moving about in the streets. 
Many of them faeffongtothe military,whose chests are shining 
brightly with military decorations and some are civilians 
Who. display with a feeling of pride the medals of the De¬ 
fence of Moscow, majority of them being women. A great 
BUtay riiUdren accompany their parents while the others 
, mtt out of breSth across the legs of the passersby. Every 
type el the most variegated of the diverse peoples of the 
Soviet Union are met with in the capital. From Slavs of the 
North to Tajiks, while passing by the Ukvanians and the 
IMwka. , All this population seems conscious of the 
• greM-achievement which has hem* realised and is imbued 
With optimism, towards a future full of promise. 

While some people are reading the newspapers posted 
on the placards (because the circulation of newspapers is 
mot yet sufficient, Pravda of Moscow, however, printing 
3 million copies), the announcements of concerts and 
theatres, other Muscovites are breaking out into numer¬ 
ous stores and making copious purchases: in bakery and 
butchery shops, in general provision shop*, book-shops, 
furniture stores, perfumeries or hairdressing saloons, the 
number of the latter being incalculable. The young dealers 
in mirrors at the State Trust are almost invaded by the 
customers while the petty artisans silently sell waxing 
laces at corners of the maim streets. 

It must be pointed out that at the newspaper stalls, 
you can obtain, at moderate price, the addresses of mt matter 
any inhabitant of the city; this, however, existed ini 
Butsia long before the Revolution. 

The civilians many of whom are. in their regional 
costumes are properly, though moderately, dressed, all 
the effort and attention being paid to the needs of the 
army. The watchword “All for the "Front” has not been 
a vain word as can be seen Several persons have told, me 
' that they were receiving two pairs of shoes per year. 

The city is very good, frequently sprinkled with water 
in summer; numerous gardens separating the different 
quarters, while permitting ventilation, and providing com¬ 
fort and agreeableness. One meets here and there a few 
statues of Pushkin, Gogol, Timirazey among otheys, but 
indeed as a result of lack of stone, sculpture (outside 
the range of the wood) i» known neither in Russia nor in 
the Soviet Union as a significant development. 


$frfu<Mnri or.* vH-i,;',., 

■ now arrived* for us,, to jhaiOs-;#' 

review of different means of transport. As Krottpeaftibv 
has written: 

At the. beginning of the 20th century ope could see 
on the roads ol Moscow a grinding and terrible fracas 
caused by small wsgonets drawn by ’two or three horses 
in the narrow streets. These tramways displayed euch 
rapidity that the pleasant Moscpyites had oomposed 
a little song wherein two newly married ones returned 
from one end of the city to the other, having mounted 
at two and descended at four, that is to say, in two 
hours at the end of their drive. 

The Soviet Union possesses all the means of modern 
transport on a vast scale. 

st/Mtion : One word only. All those aeroplanes, which 
bring us to Moscow at the Central Aerodrome and from 
this land leave for every corner of the ll.S.S.R. and 
countries occupied by the Soviets, and those carrying post 
and transporting men and material, are owned by the 
Soviet. Thus, you can daily go from Moscow to Leningrad, 
Gorki, Stalingrad. Tashkend, and likewise to Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna. Warsaw, Bucharest, Budapest, etc. In 
view of the immensity of their territories the Soviets run 
a large number of air transports. 1 have often seen 
young family mothers with their babies a few months old 
at the airports where, absolutely special sitting arrange, 
ments have been provided for them. 

Tramways, Trolleybus, Autobus : Here and there we 
come across tramway rails ini the city's centre. But the 
tramways themselves run on the periphery and for the 
suburbs only. They have been replaced by the trolleybus 
and the autobus whose number increases day by day. but 
which are Mill insufficient for the population, having been 
requistioned for the needs of the front. Most of them are 
roofless and resemble our Parisian transports more than 
the buses ol London. You are often obliged to wait in a 
queue at a halt for catching a bus. you enter' last and 
come out firbt. That would have been a good thing in 
normal times, but during the exceptional period like the 
present, when corridors are often crowded with atout per¬ 
sona, it happens that it becomes impossible to get down 
at arty fixed station. One day, having been invited by the 
President of the Pravda, to visit the office of that im¬ 
portant journal, I had taken an autobus ahead of the line 
at the Manege, in Moscow's centre, and had mounted in 
the carriage last. After twenty minutes, having made 
desperate attempts, 1 was able to reach half way in the 


It is particularly recommended to follow the studded 
passages while crossing the streets because the traffic is 
intense and rapid. The policing of the Street and the sys- 
, tom of regulating the vehicles is carried out fay young mili¬ 
tia-women putting on boots and dressed in blue Uniforms 
and wbooe ease of manner and charm have won qver seve¬ 
ral members of our delegation. Numerous Illuminated 
signals function in every street. Tito white ratflu indicate 
what the conductors of various vehicles should do. It 
is particularly prohibited to turn directly into a street, 
Three is neither “embouteillage” nor m»y altercation he-; 
tween the conductors. .' 


corridor so that at the end of Moscow I was not in front 
of Pravda, but at a stoppage situated at more than 600 
metres from the place I wanted to go. 

It should be noted down that in these vehicles, which 
are conducted and controlled by women, the ticket col¬ 
lector does not move and it is you who moat take the 
amount to her from your place for purohariagthe ticket. 
, As often one cannot move from his or her place the money 
is passed from hand to htstf. Ait avetoge journey in 
■ Moscow costs from40 to kopeck* - ' 

The Metro (or the uridergroiirid re8way «rdSo)t In 
' course d our promeaade we oeme iiettss numerous en- 
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trances .to the metropolitan. It must not be Forgotten that 
the-metro of Moscow -which is certainly the best in the 
whole world wet constructed 10 years ago; the first train 
having commenced running on the 14th May, 1935, Evi¬ 
dently, it has been perfected by the latest modern technique. 
Besides, the variegated and sumptuous architecture of the 
stations’ inrerioV certainly constitute* one of the most 
beautiful monuments of our epoch. The work of metro¬ 
politan's construction was undertaken and carried to suc¬ 
cessful conclusion when Lazare Kaganovitcb was People’s 
Commissar for Transports. It should he noted that tlie 
People's Commissar has not been content with merely 
presiding at the works, but he has participated in the 
elaboration and construction of every process by working 
desperately. It often happened that he had to ring up 
foremen, architects, engineers at midnight for giving them 
instructions regarding new modifications and simplifica¬ 
tion* to be introduced in the works. 

By way of information I must give here some figures 
. which will enable you to form an idea of the importance of 
this means of transport. While in London the metro 
transported in 1940 -per kilometre and per year 3 million 
pasengers, it carried in the same conditions 4 millions in 
New York, 7 millions in Paris and 144 millions in Mos¬ 
cow. The number of passengers carried literally in the 
Soviet capital is one million per day. The speed of ex¬ 
ploitation is a little higher titan that of London. Paris 
and New York. Nearly three thousand women are em¬ 
ployed in the different services of whom 27 are engineers 
and 32 technicians. Depth of stations varies from 10 to 
50 metres. 

■ Individual tickets or ticket books are delivered to 
us at a counter, eaeli unit costing 40 kopecks. There 
are no return tickets, hot the tickets ate valid in the 
whole precincts of the mciru. We then enter the vesti¬ 
bule where wc find numctotis shop windows ot diverse 
products including newspapers and hooks. On getting 
down the mechanical staircase vottr tickets are chocked 
by young girls. We arrive then at the platform which is 
always centrally situated, that is l»> say, we have a tunnel 
each way, on our right and left, in both the directions. 
All the stations have b»tn constructed and decorated by 
different architects. Some are in rose marble, others are 
itt green jwwphyry. Maiakovski station is entirely covered 
with steel. Lighting is indirect nearly everywhere. Many 
; stations are called after the parts of Moscow wherein they 
arc situated; ‘‘Okliotni Ryad”. “Lenin Library”. "Place of 
the Revolution”, “Culture Park", etc. One is dedicated to 
the partisans, the other to the mine workers, the 
third to those of the metallurgy, etc. Let us catch the 
first train which comes and stops 20 seconds at the station 
and we must take care not to get in the first carriage, 
which is generally reserved for old men. invalids, children, 
otherwise a militia/- wo man would immediately impose on 
us a fine of three roubles. The same fine would be im- 
■ posed onftl if we tried to enter by the exit or if we threw 
- a paper on the platform. 

When \t was in pre-war Moscow U was o pleasure to 
travel m a metro whom we could, sit comfortably, perpends- 
; culariy in (be- vsviatf train. IShmP' nothing ei that sort. 


there is such a crowd in the metro that, one should be 
happy if he or site can get a place to stand. The carriages 
are, however, very comfortable and theoretically^ carry more 
than 44 seats, 110 standing, whir** cOach has: been, built 
id a single piece and wish four door*. Vcntillation is 
excellent and lighting arrangement is perfectly studied, 1 
have travelled in metro very often ini the morning or in 
the evening all the lines which are actually three in 
number. The fourth one which is under construction will 
go round the city. It must lie noted down that three 
stations have entirely been built during the war when the 
enemy was only a few kilometres from the capital and 
when air-raid warning* generally interfered with every¬ 
day life. During that period the metro served as shelter 
for women and children. Anti-gas watertight* are still 
seen lx#ween the double doors. The valid persons who 
were not at the front were n6t authorised to descend these 
shelters; they were required to go on the roofs of their 
respective houses whcie with appropriate materials they 
extinguished incendiary bombs. In this way a large number 
of buildings have be»u. saved from destruction. As ! have 
mentioned in the case of surface transports lire metro of 
Moscow also is entirely in female hands. It is they who 
check and distribute ticket*, regulate the signalling, act as 
traffic and station police, conduct the machines. I’ had 
equally the pleasure to visit Moscow’s Metro and it# forty 
kilometre line in company with the Director General of 
that organisation who permitted me to collect a large 
number of information which unfortunately 1 cannot give 
here. 

The Railways : I shall not leave the question of trans¬ 
ports without mentioning a word about the railways which 
distinguish themselves fiom ours by a very large route 
a»d by the fact that in mist of the important journeys 
there are only four travellers per compartment which per¬ 
mits -everyone to sleep. The journeys by these means 
are im fact Jong enough lieeause of numerous destruc¬ 
tions caused by the enemy, but being given terrible lapiditv 
and gigantic effort **f reconstruction it can be said 
that the principal routes are already in a slate of function-, 
ing. In almost every train there is a wagon-restaurant 
and in. each wagon, an employee supervises the samovar 
and distributes tea and coffee to passengers regularly. 
During my last sojourn 1 had only tw * journeys by rail: 
Miscow-Leflingrad and return. As you know, at the big 
stations there are rooms ealled the “Room* of the mother 
and tlie child”, which allow family mothers to repose com¬ 
fortably, to bathe und lull their children! to sleep, or 
attend to correspondence, or wail for the break of day if 
they have arrived at an unknnwn place during the night. 

Water Trat sports: Water transport is very much in 
n»e in the Soviet Union. An ultra-modern fluvial station 
lias been built on the outskirts of Moscow near the air¬ 
port, the Khimki station, which permits circulation in 
numerous rivers and canalB and connects the Soviet Capi¬ 
tal with the five seas of the Union. Witli that object in 
view large and comfortable boats have beeft built whirh 
can be utilised as means of ordinary transport of for holi¬ 
day cruising during the normal Beeson, In course of our 
sojourn the French delegation had made a beautiful trip 
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in two comfortable boa** or* the Vblga-Mo*»w «un*l. 
J^nny persons thtts paw 4iwsir vacations; they take the 
Ifcat at Mosocrw, mount on the canal, descend ort tiws Volga 
In' the water stream, passing through, Yaroslav, Gorki, 
Stalingrad. The Moscow-Astrakhan end return journey 
takes fifteen days.’ The cabins are comfortable. There is 
a restaurant, an infirmary and bathrooms on board. At 
the halts the kolkhoaien# bring fruits, eggs, poultry and 
fried fish to the wharf. 

' Alimentation 

Noon let us study the question of alimentation. We 
come across several alimentary stores on the street. If we 
enter we can verify an extraordinary abundance of diverse 
products perfectly arranged in shop windows. These large 
stores are generally called “Gastronomes.’’ A considerable 
crowd is constantly coming in and out. Besides the ban¬ 
quets given to us and which were rather exceptional ones, 

I have been! received by numerous Soviet citizens of every 
•category and I have taken repast in the restaurants be¬ 
longing to various organisations and notably at the 
Scholars' House which belongs to the Academy of Sciences. 
From all that it results that as much in city's stores as u> 
particular stores, nourishment is an abundance, healthy 
and well-prepared. The moment Inis arrived now. 1 believe, 
to explain in you in what wav it is possible in re victual in 
alimentary provisions in the Soviet. 

Besides his or her .card for chub, tobacco, the Soviet 
citizen actually possesses since the war, a card for alimen¬ 
tation, As in our and other countries, there an: different 
categories in kinds of ailmeiUation for the infants, the 
adults, and according to the profession. I must add that 
members of the Academy of Sciences are among the roost 
favoured category. 

The Three Markets : The First Market: With his card 
for alimentation the Soviet citizen can lake up his repast 
at a restaurant of the organisation' ti> which lie belongs: 
Scholars’ House for those under the jurisdiction of the 
Academy of Sciences, restaurant of the footgears' syndi¬ 
cate for the personnel of the factories of that, categniy, 
restaurant* of the. Metro for the employees, engineers, 
workers of-that organisation, etc. Or che he can purchase 
his provisions from the store of hi* quarter. All these 
purchases are made at a normal price of the taxed com¬ 
modities. The quantities distributed in last June-JuJy 
varied wholesale for meat from 3 to 15 kg. per month 
for adults, from 550 gr. to 1 kg. of bread per day, from 
000 gr. to 5 kg. of butter per month, from 500 gr. to 4 
kg. of sugar per month. By the way it must be pointed 
out that in the same stores men and women having equal 
work to do have equivalent cards a* well and they can 
obtain particularly, (at tbe price of 5 to 6 roubles per 
packet of 20) 600 cigarettes per month. • 

The Second Market*. As you have already seen tbe 
minimum essentials have Iieen raised to a higher standard 
and every inhabitant can live largely with the rations attri¬ 
buted to him. It must also lw pointed oui here that the 
tickets issued for each month are always jtomptwd. Be¬ 
sides the afore-mentioned cards it is optional for the con¬ 
sumers to procure for themselves, any oonroudity they 
like from the Gastronome store*, while parting with to- 


beeco gstng as far as for jams, whBepMslngfayifc* 
bread, ehOColafeand caviar, but at much higher prices, 
generally 6 to lO &ntgs than that of the taxed commodity. 
Nevertheless, these prices are fixed Uniformly ts every 
store for the same article. There is no question of black 
market in it aa certain malignant newspaper# have chosen 
to make us believe, but rather it is a transitory measure to 
the benefit of the State. Besides what is called black- 
market is a market which makes ihe jacrmal products rare- 
fur re-selling them at exorbitant prices. Here the market 
being too large, it is nothing but superfluous and the 
purchaser visiting these stores spend* money on things 
which are a sort of luxury. Besides that I must point out, 
that cards of alimentation equally give reduction from 13 
to 30 per cent in the second market for many categories. 

The Third Market w the market of Kolkhoziens : A* 
you know, every kolkhozien is the proprietor of a piece 
of land and a house which constitute a small family ex¬ 
ploitation! besides the kolkhoz itself. When the kolkhoz 
has delivered the share imposed upon it by its contract 
with the State, the surplus is again divided, after amorti¬ 
zation and payment to the social works funds, between the 
various kolkhoziens in proportion to the days of work 
accomplished. The kmlkhozien is then free to sell the 
products and you can boy them from him after transact¬ 
ing a private bargain. This constitute* the third source of 
supply of provisions prices of which are variable. 

Residence 

Theoretically, a person employed in a category of 
Soviet economy and who inhabits, for example, Moscow, 
such as the Director of the Pratultt combine, the big 
paper which you know. (1 choose this example purposely, 
because I discussed it personally with the Directort lias 
two possibilities for i 01 1 pi eg himself : 

1. He can obtain a residence in the buildings which 
belong to the Pravda combine, 

2. 11c can look for an apartment in the buildings of 
Moseow Soviet (such as those we have here belonging to 
the City of Paris). 

The same is the case with a scientist who can choose 
between the buildings of the Academy of Science# and 
those of the Moscow Soviet. Such instances can be in¬ 
finitely multiplied. As I have already mentioned in the 
beginning it is a theoretical example, because as a result 
of actual excessive population of Moscow and non-re- 
construct ion during the war, it it very difficult, as in Paris 
these days, to find an apartment unoeenpied in the same 
quarter where one wants it. But in normal times the 
enunciated rule is arbitrary. In principle, the best workers 
are favoured with regard to choice of quarters and re¬ 
orientation of lodgings., It roust be pointed out that the 
number of apartments alloted ia single functioning of the 
number of the family members. Thus, the Director -Of die 
Pravda combine and an ordinary worker would have die 
same apartment if both of them, are unmarried.. As a set¬ 
off, if one is married and has twin children, hi* apartment 
Will be bigger than that of a bachelor without a chlid. The 
rent is only a fraction of die, salary, Ant average engineer 
interrogated by us. at Leningrad, declared that out of a 
•alary of 1000 roubles per month 40 roubleswere retained 
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for ike flat, ,10 for Ac ga»* 00 lor the electricity and his 
alimentary expense amounted to 150 roubles. 

: I may point out that every flat which I visited was 
attractive, well managed and particularly good, admitting 
of every important Installation of central heating and the 
favourite instrument of the Muscovites, the telephone. 

Majority of tfie buildings have lifts. As a result of 
war numerous repairs have not lieen done in the houses 
hut it is a purely temporary situation. 

Generally speaking, the families are numerous ami 
seem to be very united. As a journalist of Pruxda has 
written : 

“The State helps the family: it however cites not 
relieve the parents of their duty, which is to lake care 
of their children. Only a father and a mother really 
love their children. These convictions form the. basis 
of the Soviet family, which is a powerful and moral 1\ 
solid mucleus of the society.” 

Russian hospitality is proverbial. 1 had always had 
mom invitations than I could accept, he they for repast, 
for afternoon Sunday, for example, for a cup of tea (week 
is the same ( as ours, with Sunday, the day lor rest). It 
must be t“ld what they mean by a cup of tea. It is a mas- 
i f cakes, most diverse kinds of sandwiches, with caviar, 
cold meat .and also the tea. 

When both husband and wife work—-which is gene- 
rally the case—they engage a person for keeping the house- 
b>ld who makes purchases of provision;. runs the house 
and the kitchen. That is not at all contrary to the princi¬ 
ple which prohibits the exploitation of man by man, since 
uone draws any profit from the employment of that person, 
who in-sides is protected by a very powerful syndicate and 
it is not rare to find a pets,.a who keeps a household 
parallel)' following a course in the school* or even in (he 
I'niversily and cui'sequi'iitly hemming s technician. engin¬ 
eer or professor. 

The State Ims sought to render the life ol a family 
mother more rational by creating creches, the children’s 
parks, which does not hamper, rather the contrary, the 
family’s life by making it not strenuous. Children of 
medium age ate veritable comrades of their parents who 
leave no stone unturned to pm them in the cut tent of the 
highest pr.jgres* oi technique ai d science and initiate them 
in the most diverse kinds of art*, particularly inii-ie. 
Family is graciously affable; they receive a number of 
friends, the younger ones often visiting others, and a 
big rivalry develops out of this fact 

Leisure 

The moment has now arrived to say u word about 
leisure. 

Article 119 of the Constitution commences with these 
words: 

“The citizens of the tLS.S.R. have the right of rest 

la 1.896this day of work was 14 hours. 16 1927 it was 
not more than 7 hours for ordinary work and 6 hours for 
unwholesome wort. Holidays which varied from 15 days 
to 2 months were suppressed on 25th June, 1941 and during 
this period the day b# Work increased considerably. 


Finally, on the 1st July. 1945 the integrity of the holi¬ 
days has been restored. The Soviet worker has a vast 
network of test houses (known there as House for h 
Day’s Rest) and sanntniiums on the sea coast, in the 
mountains, and in the forests at. his disposal. Evefy enter¬ 
prise lias a club. The great factory of Stalin Automobiles 
hut- its owni Palace of Culture. In 1940, there were 4<)U0 
fields for football. 45000 fields foi vollevballs, 1200 tennis 
courts anil 601X1 ski-stations. 

I passed a day with the Academician Lina Stern at 
Ou/kiiie, 20 km. from Moscow, at the re-t house of the 
Academy ol Sciences, installed in the ancient chateuu of 
Prince Trougetskoi. Each boarder lias a very comfortable 
iMmi lie can gel bis repast served in his room or descend 
ii lo the common dining lull, he get* the lienefit of a 
supetb park facing the woods, an artificial lake, can talk 
milt lii 5 colleagues or remain completely isolated, respect 
for uictivitliiiil liberty being an absolute rule and observed 
by ail. 

in uli ilie big cities there aie parks of culture and 
r<wlieie one can devote himself lo various sports, dance, 
learning of loieigu languages, or geography and listen to 
ruiicet:* if attend theatrical shows. 

To the beginning of 194 i, there were HHIi theatres 
against 15;} Indore the Revolution, 31000 cinemas and nume¬ 
rous concert halls. Among the principal theatres may be 
me olio tied ihe academical Grand Theatre of the .State of 
Moscow, Maly Theatre, Gorky Theatre of Art, Kamemy 
Theatre. Stani-Iavski Theatre, Theatre of the Red Army, 
Drumutic Theatre of Leningrad, Opera of Leningrad, etc. 
1 must he pci milled to say a few word* about Obraztsov 
Theatre, the theatre of the puppets. 1 wa* present in 
July last at a ri presentation of Mowgli, based on the 
Book oi the Jungle of Rudyard Kipling, and it is certainly 
the most beautiful performance that l have seen in the 
Soviet linion. The creator and the director Obraztsov re¬ 
ceived me during the interval and allowed me to Visit his 
iheuLrc in detail* and explained to me the efforts made 
for showing such a piece. It has required in fact six 
months of preparations bv five person- for acquiring the 
extraordinaty precision of that spectacle. The decora¬ 
tions representing the rising of the sun in the jungle dis¬ 
played an artistic surely and u perfection of exceptional 
realisation, 

J uuiy point eat a consiileraltle number of museums, 
about 800, lrequpnted incessantly hv the population in 
the same way as the libraries which ure counted among 
the world’s largest and whieh possess books in all the 
languages. 

Upon the whole, and not in conclusion—for it la for 
you and not for me to conclude—we have all together 
mane a promenade of the Soviet capital. 

These people pursue their magnificent destiny with 
its men and women whuse character' has been moistened 
with struggle and with it® children full of health who 
represent the nation's future. 

The torment having passed, the reconstruction and 
construction have beers taken with dash and enthusiasm 
without parallel. 

The day is finished, let us have a round this evening 




on the river-slife, the night fits fallen, thoired star* of'.' palling hand in bahd with tb»'-£eafif igWlii. • ■S^eiWltjb .sf.- 
tbqKrejnlin are shining in tbe peaceful sky. thousands peace i* 'won, they pritceed h6i» towards life. y 

oflighls are shining in the Window* of bouses, one scents [Translated from *La ’Pe*ite” a quarterly of PaHt,by 
that the joy reigns in every hearth, young soldiers are Raj Narqiti, with the kind permission' of its Editor.} 


THE LATE NAUNI KANTA BHATTASALI 

Bt niradbandhu sanyal 


Q« the 6th February, 1947, the death occurred of Dr. 
Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, M. A.PhD., the well-known, 
Curator of ttie Dacca Museum at Dacca, at tile age of 57. 
Ho combined in himself consummate scholarship with re- 
markable organising abilities, and his work at the Dacca 
Museum has beeni an ideal for all museum men. Indeed, 
to bis sincere devotion and untiring exertions the Dacca 
Museum owes in a considerable measure the position it is 
in (today. Not only the cause of antiquarian studies in 
Bengal but also the Museum movement in this country 
has. suffered a great loss by his death. 

Nalinikantu was born in 1890 of a Brahmin family 
dt Vikrampur (Dacca). Even in his school days, young 
Bhattasali was fond nt literary studies. He was also pro¬ 
ficient! in drawing. He passed the Entrance Examination 
in the first division in 1905 from the Sonargaon G. R. C. 
Institution with drawing as a special subject. He passed 
the first Examination in Arts from the Dacca College in 
1907, and In this examination he secured a distinction for 
proficiency in original Bengali composition. From the 
same College, he graduated in 1909 and obtained also his 
jM«A« degree in History in 1912. In the same year he con¬ 
tributed an original paper to the Indian Antiquary on 
“King Eakshmanasena mf Bengal and his era" f India '» 
Antiquary, Vol. XLl, 1912, pp. 167-169). This paper re¬ 
veals how he had already made himself familiar with the 
knotty problem* of Ancient Indian History and the methods 
of scientific investigation to deal with them. 

After concluding his studies in the College, Bhattasali 
was moving from place to place iu search of employment. 
He began bis career as a teacher, serving the lchhapura, 
and the Balnrghat H. E. Schools. He .served also the 
Victoria College, Camilla, for some time as a lecturer in 
History; 

In July, 1912, a movement was started at Dacca to 
build there a local Museum fm preservation and exhibition 
of relics of the past which came from East Bengal. The 
organisers of the movement arranged a conversazione in 
the Northbrooke Hall to consider the project. If. E. lord 
Carmichael, the then Governor of Bengal, lent" his Weighty 
support to the movement. In connection with this cots* 
versazkme, an Exhibition was organised at.l Dacca, Ex¬ 
hibits of varieties were lent to .this Exhibition from various 
parts of East Bengal. Th| movement; achieved It* aueooaa 
and the Dacca Museum was finally inauguTated in 1914. 
For homing the Museum, the Government.of ffcnfd ac¬ 


corded -their sanction to the restoratiep and handing over 
to the Museum Committee, of the Audience Chamber 
(Burudwari) and the adjoining gate-house of the former 
Nawabs of Dacca. Hlmltasali was called upon to assume 
cliarge of this Museum in July, 1914. 

At the conclusion of tire Exhibition^ referred to 
above, some of th*- exhibits sent for it were left behind. 
They included six ancient sculptures and only these six 
pieces formed the nucleus of the collections of the Dacca 
Museum. The growth of this new-born Institution thus 
depended entirely on the resourcefulness and ability of 
its Curator and Bhattasali proved himself singularly fit 
for this difficult task. To enrich the museum he pursued 
the methods shown by die Varendia Research Society of 
Rajshahi. He approached rich and influential people of 
(he loeahty. Wilh -their aid and co-opera Iron he began 
regular tours of exploration in search of archaeological 
treasures. In these tours he hud to manage the entire 
work himself- He had bis own camera and he. was his 
own photographer. Not onlv this,—he tried to create an 
enthusiasm for his Museum among local workers, who 
brought to him not only news but often real finds for the 
Museum. He also approached men who were known, to 
be in possession -of antiquities and often succeeded in 
persuading them to make -ever the relics to the Museum. 
Ini 1916, he undertook also an excavation work near the 
ruins of Rampal. Finds, from this as well as from other 
private excavations also enriched the Dacca Museum. A 
splendid service was thus organised,—exhibits were poutring 
in, and the Museum began- to grow by rapid stride#. The 
magnificient collection of ancient sculptures which the 
Dacca Museum has achieved today, its fine assortment of 
inscriptions and also its rich cabinet of ooina, which is 
a special distinction of this small , museum, eloquently 
speak of the rare abilities of its Curator. 

Also in the formation of the library of Sanskrit and 
Bengali Manuscripts of the Dacca University, which was 
entrusted to him, he proved himself equally competent. 
Two reports in this connection which were published in the 
Indian Antiquary, give us a trite account of the adutfnfile 
work he did there ( Indian Antiquary, Vol. LV, 1926, pp. 
121,122. Vol. LVII, 1928, pp. 1-8). It will he recalled that 
hi# work on the University wag purely a labour of love. 

■ Even at the inceptive stage of the Dacca Museum, 
RhuttaSali recognised that a Museum caaneither grow 
Hoc fulfil its task if it as not based on the aolid ^midagimt 
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of papular sympathy and support. To win this, he woe 
giving guide talks to visitors inside the Museum and also 
popular lectures acid broadcasts outside. The growing 
popularity and usefulness of the Dacca Museum prove 
that even in these efforts he achieved his object. 

His studies covered every domain of Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy. His first work Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sultans of Bengal was submitted as a thesis 
tor the Griffith Memorial prise and won tor him one of 
the prizes awarded by the Calcutta University of the fund 
in 1920. It was published in 1922. His second work 
Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum was published in 1929. This work 
was approved by the Dacca University far the degree of 
Docffior of Philosophy which was awarded to him in 1934. 
The wide scope of his studies and the depth of his scholar¬ 
ship will however be hardly appreciated without a men¬ 
tion of his other publications. A list of more important 
of these is given below : 

(1) ‘Determination of the epoch of the Pargunati Era’ 
— Indian Antiquary, Vnl. LU, 1923, pp. 314-320. 

(2) ‘English translation of the Bhagavadgita’,— 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVIIT, 1929, p. 40. 

(3) The lost Bhowal copper-plate ml Lakshmanasena- 
ileva of Bengal'— Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
III. 1927, pp. 89-96. 

(4) ‘Kohitagiri in the plate of Sri Chandra'— Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 1927, p. 418. 

(5) ‘Md. Bakhtyar’s Expedition to Tibet'— Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, 1933, pp. 49-62. 

(6) ‘Location of Krishna's capital Dvaravati’— Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, 1934, pp. 541-550. 

(7) ‘Two inscriptions of Gopala III of Bengal-- 
Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XVII, 1941, pp. 
207-222. 

(8) ‘The New Saktipur grant of Lakshmanasonadeva 
and Geographical divisions of Ancient Bengal’— 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1935, pp. 73-H3. 

(9) ‘Location of the land granted by thfe Nidhanpur 
grant of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. (early 7th 
century A.D.)’— Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol, 1,1935, pp. 419-427. 

(10) “The dale of Sher Shah’s accession’ — Islamic Cul¬ 
ture, 1936. p. 127. 

(11) 'Antiquities at the lower Ganges and its courses’ 
— Science and Culture, 1941, pp. 233-239. 

(12) The Badganga Rock Inscription of Msharaia- 

,. dhiraja Bhutivarman’— Journal of the Assam Re¬ 
search Society, Vol. VIII, 1941, pp. 138-39. 

(13) ‘The Khonamukh copper-plate > grant of Dharma- 
pala' —Journal of the Assam Research Society, 
Vol. XI, 1945. pp. 1-3. 

(.14) Thft second struggle of Bhima and his friend Hari 


in the Ramacharitam’— -Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol XIX. 1943, pp. 126-138. 

(15) “New lights on the history of Assuta'—lndictn 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXI, 1945, pp. 19-28, 
Vol XXU, 1946, pp. 1-14. 

(16) ‘Attribution of the imitation Gupta coins’— 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XXI, 1925, Numismatic Suppl 
pp. 1N-6N. 

(17) The Kedarpur plate of Srichandra’— Epigraphia 
Jndica, VoL XVII, pp. 188-192. 

(18) ‘Stone image inscriptions from East Bengal’— 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 349-356. 

(19) ‘Maurya chronology and connected problems*— 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1932, pp. 273-288. 

(20) ‘An inquiry into the origin nf the city of Dacca’ 
—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters, Vol. V. 1939, pp. 447-453. 

(21) The Rajuvadi (Bhawal) plate of Lakshmana- 
senadeva’— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. VIIL 1942, pp. 137 and 381-383. 

(22) ‘Wood-carving in ancient Bengal’— Prabasi, 1344, 
B.S., pp. 649-59. 

(23) ‘The New Nalanda atone Inscription of Yasovar- 
mmadeva’— The Modern Review, Vol. L. pp. 
306 ff. 

(24) ‘A btoken fragment of a new charter oi_Sama- 
lavarmmu. a well-known Bengal king of the 11th 
century. The Modern Review, Vol. LH, pp. 
529-532. 

(25) ‘Tiie story of Pratapaditya'— Prabasi, Vol. 

XXXII, pp. 362-363. 

(26) ‘Bengal chiefs struggle for independence in the 
reign of Akbar and Jahangir’— Bengal Past afid 

Present, No. 69, pp. 25-39 ; No. 70, pp. 134-142; 
No. 71, pp. 32-50: No. 75. pp. 19-47. 

(27) ‘Wooden sculptures of Ancient Bengal’— The 
Modern Review, Vol. XLV, pp. 442-443. 

(28) ‘Old coins and ltow they help History'— The 
Modern Review, Vol. XLV pp. 38-44. 

Although in the last days of his life he was not keep¬ 
ing very well he never sat idle. He wa<* either with hie 
books or writing his articles. He joined the Numismatic 
Society of India as a member in 1941 and subsequently 
joined also the Editorial Board of its Journal, On the 
6th of February last, he had a sudden attack in the heart 
in the morning and succumbed to it almost immediately. 
Thus ended a noble life sincerely devoted to the cause of 
Learning and Research. His loss has been deeply mourned 
by a host of friends and admirers im Dacca and outside. 
His memory will be cherished with deep respect and affec¬ 
tion by all lovers of Art and Archaeology in India. At 
last he has won a well-earned rest. May his soul rest 
in peace! 



THE BASIC FACTOR OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

By PROBODH CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY 


Moomv industry rests to an ever-increasing extent on 
the foundation of science. The continual advance in 
the field of fundamental research provides materials 
upon which the applied scientist works, and gives 
momentum to industrial progress; and economic pro¬ 
gress of a country depends a great deal on the alert¬ 
ness, on the part of those persons who control the 
fortunes of productive enterprises, in seising upon and 
applying the latest discoveries and developments of 
science. 

Our industries starting very late will have to be 
ready for speeding up the succeeding progressive 
adjustments which, with the onward march of science, 
industries in the west had already made. Naturally 
they will have to make very big strides and modernise 
themselves in the quickest possible time. Indian indus¬ 
tries at the present moment cannot stop at turning 
out once-designed goods but will have to change 
quickly with the changing outlook and attitude of the 
consumer. There will be an increasing diversification 
oi consumer’s needs end demands and at the same 
time there will be an urgent necessity' of bringing 
down with the help of fully efficient mass production 
the prices of a number of goods which are now on the 
border line of luxuries and necessaries. 

Xn the background of industrialisation, it muBt. be 
recognised that application of the results of science 
would give rise to the immense problem of obsole¬ 
scence, not only of plan and machinery, but also of 
human skill. Technical progress cannot be so speeded 
up as to do without the adoption of extensive measures 
of compensation and retraining. In the midst of an' 
inflated currency, such a policy of scrapping and re¬ 
building might prove nearer to success. The social and 
economic problems that will raise their heads in such 
a planning can easily be handled in a society which is 
pledged to a full use of its resources, under a definite 
governmental responsibility for the maintenance of 
full employment. We should not allow the volume of 
employment to regulate itself and leave free the forces 
of technological development to be exploited by 
coteries. Men have regarded science as an enemy 
threatening unemployment and until the forces of 
production springing from science can be utilised for 
social benefit the scientist will continue to be painted 
in Mack colour. The nineteenth century, during which 
a vast advance in the application of scienoe to indus¬ 
try was made, saw highly beneficial results; political 
had economic stability was not threatened because the 
forces of production were not yet controlled by com¬ 
petition and monopoly. Science has amply demons¬ 
trated its power to advance the standards of Kving. 
Foundations are to be secured so that we may enjoy 
the benefits of stall greater scientific progress. 


When we think of any new industry we are made 
aware of the sorrowful state of things, aamely, our lack 
of technical knowledge. For the older industries like 
cotton, the capitalist coteries feel no need of technical 
efficiency and they have grown complacent because 
the demand is so groat that there is no need of any 
fear in the near future. There is no urge for quick 
and imaginative adaptability to new processes and new 
products. If there be any dumping, they will look to 
the Government for protective tariffs. The cotton 
textile industry which has developed for the last forty 
years into a very fat-profit-making venture has slept 
over the idea of a research laboratory. It may be 
noted here that the European jute mills have esta¬ 
blished their research laboratory which is contem¬ 
plated to be linked up with the University research 
departments. The European tea gardens also have a 
research organisation. Scientific research, it must be 
emphasised, cannot be bifurcated into water-tight 
compartments of academic research and applied 
research. One leads to another, and as present, tenden¬ 
cies reveal even ideas are not exclusive t,o any parti¬ 
cular branch of science, there being a constant borrow¬ 
ing and interchange in the realms of physics, chemis¬ 
try and biology. In the interest of industry we can at 
the most choose some scientists to direct their atten¬ 
tion solely to applying the fundamental scientific die- 
cove-ries to practical affairs. Research suffers on the 
one hand from lack of funds and organisation and on 
the other from a deficiency in the supply of trained 
research workers. The lack of funds is due largely to 
the lack of appreciation of what research can achieve 
and this lack of money has been responsible for tho 
inadequate simply of workers. For the moment, there¬ 
fore, tho vital question that brooks no delay in solution 
is, how much the countiy must spend immediately in 
order to reap the fullest possible advantage of our 
resources of man-power and productive capacity. At 
present, we have or can have at the universities and 
other research centres persons ready to be set to 
development work relating to industrial processes. 
There is a large team of young men who can be 
utilised if only the appreciation of their service is 
forthcoming. The war has demonstrated that workers 
on fundamental research by virtue of their method of 
study can successfully apply their knowledge to 
eminently practical issues. A physicist working on 
nuclear fusion was responsible for the destruction of 
U-boats by altering the method of depth-charges. 

The scientist, when he joins an industry, should 
rightfully claim, first, that science should be accorded 
a high status and must have an assertive voice in the 
framing of policy, secondly, that something must be 
done to remove the shackles that bind up production 
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tod distribution overlooking tbe quantity of actual 
demand of tbe whole community (tbe underlying policy 
would be to organise tbe economic system in suob a 
way as to ensure a steadily expanding volume of 
employment in tbe production of things for use), and 
thirdly, that steps should be taken to deal effectively 
with ignorance* permeating through all industries which 
has prevented a rapid diffusion of the results of 
scientific advance. 

Universities and reaearoh institutions should 
naturally bo at the apex of any scientific organisation. 
Lest some University professors should stand aloof 
from practical problems and fail to give the necessary 
outlook to their students, interchange of scientists 
between Universities and industrial organisations to 
hold executive posts in the latter will be a very good 
plan for maintaining close contacts between them. The 
main bulk of applied research will evidently be under¬ 
taken by three groups of research centres, viz., (a) the 
Government’s own research stations and laboratories, 
(b) research associations oollcctively maintained to 
serve particular industries and (c) individual firms. 
Here also there must be some freedom for academic 
research because research work in industrial labora¬ 
tories will languish unless those engaged in re¬ 
search arc given the opportunity of dealing also 
to some extent with fundamental problems. In 
default of this, the staff engaged in applied 
research will in effect be living on the capital with 
which they had joined and will fail to preserve 
either their up-to-dateness or their originality of mind. 
Ultimately the whole thing boils down to this. The 
University as the centre of research must have funds, 
and the industries with a long-range view should pro¬ 
vide a large part of these funds, even if they have 
their own research stations, without hampering 
conditions. University authorities should be left with 
a wide margin of freedom to control their allocation 
to particular research projects and types of teaching. 
The University on its part, in conjunction with business 
firms, should give students during their period at the 
University opportunities to appreciate the character 
and possibility of scientific work in industry, and 
thus help industry in attracting some of the best 
brains into its fold. To encourage this spirit and help 
research work, the State on its part can extend tax 
allowances to industrial firms which will meet recur¬ 
rent research expenditure. 

There is another structure to be built in a scheme 
of industrial research. It is concerned with the post¬ 
laboratory stage leading to industrial development of 
the research results. Specially endowed institutes with 
research fellowships should be devoted to handle such 
problems out of the laboratory stage. An example of 
this is the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research at 
Pifctsburgh^U.S.A. The. interested manufacturer pays 
the salaries and running expenses, while the Institute 
provides the laboratory facilities, technical assistance 
and expert direction in the matters of organisation 
and methods of industrial research. The results of 
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research become the exclusive property of the donors 
of the fellowships in question. The Institute has its 
independent staff for pure and applied research ‘not 
directed to individual profit-making, the results being 
published regularly. Sometimes a, University in pur¬ 
suance of its fundamental research will gain know¬ 
ledge which has high commercial value. In keeping 
with the tradition the University should rise above the 
temptation of regarding scientific work as a possible 
source of profit, particularly as a source of unmerited 
profit to others. In order to secure the utilisation of 
such discoveries in the interests of economic progress 
and the consuming public, following the U. S. example, 
an autonomous body like a Research Corporation 
should be created u to transact business for the 
advancement of science to which the profits are ap¬ 
plied.” The main functions of the corporation will be 
to take over and patent discoveries and to apply the 
proceeds to grants-in-aid for research work to be 
carried out in the institutions where the discovery is 
made. 

The Department of Education of the Government 
of India is now moving to stimulate, foster and co¬ 
ordinate technical education in India on an all-India 
basis and is contemplating the establishment of a 
National Council of Technical Education. Their idea 
of a full-fledged Institute for supplying the trained 
personnel for the industries is likely to take concrete 
shape very soon. To start immediately, the scientific 
personnel as distinct from the technical Btaff will have 
to be guided by the following rules : 

(1) Schools of fundamental research must be 
fostered in the Universities. At present, young people 
dissipate their energies with some problem till they 
can get a permanent job elsewhere. The fellowship in 
the Universities are terminated to make room for a 
younger batch of students. 

(2) All graduates with an aptitude for research 
should be offered full maintenance while working for 
a higher degree. 

(3) Research fellowships should be provided for 
those who have taken a doctorate degree. 

(4) When men are appointed mainly for research 
work. Ihcy should have the same status and salary as 
those appointed mainly for teaching. 

(6) Research committees should be set up in every 
University to watch over the development of reaeareh, 
especially in border-line subjects and prepare an 
annual research budget, which may be renewed with 
the progress reports year by year Some of the Indian 
universities packed with non-academic and non-aeientific. 
men often fail to appreciate the value of research and 
the above supervision may lessen their opposition to 
increased grants for works not immediately tangible 
to us. At the same time duplication will be avoided 
on problems of joint interest (a physicist and a 
chemist may have the same interest) - and a co¬ 
ordination among different Universities may be 
possible. 
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To those who regard literature as infinitely ethereal, 
having very little to do with the world, where all are 
busy ceaselessly in the achievement of the best and 
the highest, my answer is the one that was given by 
Mark Twain at the news of his reported death : “The 
news is greatly exaggerated.” They may consider 
literature synonymous with a magic wand, which 
instantly after touch, introduces people to a new 
dreamland of beautiful and fruitful valleys. Perhaps 
Dr. Johnson’s view that literature must teach people 
to enjoy and to endure life may point this way, or his 
advice as reported by Boswell, that in melancholy, 
people can divert themselves by the study of some 
books, is responsible for this view of literature. It is 
true that, at times, it is an escape from personality, 
which involves escaping from sorrows and depressing 
worries. Here the essence is self-forgetfulness. A person 
has lost his precious and loving thing; melancholy 
has beft'ionded him. Let him then turn to a novel in 
which he meets a multitude of characters and actions, 
which create an impression of a succession of person¬ 
alities with the result that he forgets his own 
personality. He is then not. sad. He is lost : he is 
diverted. 

This is true of some literature : all literature is 
not an escape, a diversion or a trap into the bliss of 
ignorance. Literature has a double function, to delight 
and to instruct, and ultimately it must move to 
heroic action : knowledge of things is useful. Philo¬ 
sophy may instruct ug but literature has both to 
instruct and to lead. It has a message of action : 
knowledge must travel and make people travel. So 
literature has a great responsibility : it is active 
politics itself. The business of life, the achievement, of 
success in life, the improvement of sooiety, these are, 
I think, some of the aims of an art ist, in literature. 
Even novels, dramas and stories, which delight, are 
considerable sources of light and knowledge, of course 
in a characteristic fashion. Great themes of love and 
adventure are worked out bringing men face to face 
with peculiar situations of heroism and immense grief. 
Now imagine the result. Internally we feel a stirring- 
up and we quite logically visualise a victory over 
those situations which demand extreme heroism from 
us. Is it not facing the reality of characteristic sadness 
of life ? 

Think of Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress. It is a big 
story and one feels lost; at times the bead, too, is 
lost But what is the ultimate feeling? The feeling 
is of victory or defeat in accordance with our own 
temperament, and we seem to have,enthroned in our 
mind a store of knowledge which makes us live our 
life more happily than before. It has been simul¬ 
taneously a sure and sSent instruction. We fed that life 
is a trial and all round we have dangers and tribula¬ 
tions to face. And when we have faced them we emerge 
happy. Victory beams over us. Literature here acts to 
our advantage in life, in actual politics. Take Francis 
Bacon. 


ACTIVE POLITICS 

raoM Bacon 

MATHUR, m.a. 

Bacon has said : 

“Studies serve for delight, for ornament and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight, is in private¬ 
ness and retiring: for ornament, is in discourse : 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business." 

Here a man of study is considered in three 
spheres and his wide reading helps him in all; alone, 
left to himself, he passes his time in the company of 
books; when he is in the oompany of his friends, his 
reading adorns his talk which is dignified and has a 
significant grace to mark him from the common run 
of unrefined people : and when he is involved m 
business, in active politics, he is not “put out” as 
maintained by William Haalitt in his essay, “On vhe 
Ignorance of the Learned.” ‘General counsels, and the 
plots and marshalling affaire come best from those 
who fire learned’—says Bacon. It is most true of 
Bacon himself. Generally people think him to be a 
learned man whose knowledge is all derived from 
books and not from actual experience, which is learn¬ 
ing by experiment,. And for this impression, Bacon 
himself is to blame. His works, especially essays, are 
so packed with information and advice that one takes 
him to bp a man of hooks. Hud he not declared him¬ 
self that he had taken all knowledge to be his portion 
of life ? But let ns consider his role in his essays, 
which are a veritable ocean of sound advice, for a 
man whose motto in life is success. His essays come 
home to men’s business and bosoms. They are dis¬ 
persed meditations—certain brief notes set down 
rather significantly limn curiously but in them there 
are things that are mostly found in experience and 
seldom in books. In his essays Bacon appears a great 
man of the world : his morality aims at success in 
active politics. Ethical considerations do not touch 
him. In fact, he has no scruples. He is thoroughly a 
man of action, hence devoid of conscience. Mark his 
statement : 

“Reading maketh a full man ; conference a 
ready man ; and writing an exact man. And there¬ 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a 
great memory ; if he confer little he had need have 
a present wit: and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not.” 

Here is a statement that shows clearly his mind ; 
you may find fault with him morally but who can 
doubt the success of his aim? Success in life is an 
assured thing if one acts up to his advice. 

Now take this advice to a man whose aim is to 
make a headway in politics ; in his essay "Of Faction?” 
he has: 

“Many have an opinion not wise, that for a 
prince to govern his estate, or for a great person 
to govern his proceedings according to the respect 
of factions, is a principal part of policy, whereas 
contrariwise, the obiefest wisdom is either in order- 
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ing those things which are . general and wherein men 
of several factions do nevertheless agree ; or in 
dealing with correspondence to particular person, 
one by one." 

Bacon has declared that be is not in favour of the 
policy of divide and rule. His advice is very sound. 
He. stands for thg amalgamation of factions or he wants 
them to disappear one by one. Mark his cautiousness 
and moderation—"One by one." ‘He cannot compro¬ 
mise with factions for leagues within the state are 
ever pernicious to monarchies: when factions are 
carried too high and too violently, it is a sign of 
weakness in princes,’ 

Or again note Bacon’s wordlv wisdom in his essay 
"Ceremonies and Respect” : 

"Men’s behaviour should b e like then apparel, 
not too strait or point device, but free for exercise 
or motion.” 

Bacon is at once for ceremonies and for their 
curtailment.. He cannot forget his moderation as a 
way to success in life. 'Men had need beware how they 
be too perfect in compliments, for be they never so 
sufficient otherwise, then enviers will be sure to give 
them that attribute to the disadvantage of their 
greater virtues.’ People may resefrt to fawning but it 
should not reach a stage to be synonymous with 
apparent flattery. He wants success : that is not all. 
There should be no impression that success is achieved 
cheaply : of course, it may be achieved so but cheap¬ 
ness should not appear to be made a virtue. The 
emphasis is on the words "appear to be made.’’ 
Remember he is all for show and pretension but he 
must appear to shun these. That is his path : that may 
lead to success and solid achievement. 

So Bacon, as moralist, dreams of worldly success, 
success in life on this earth. He never thinks of a 
preparation that may b e made for life beyond this 
life. Death and what happens thereafter are not plain 
and hence he cannot, stop to think of wlmt. is dark 
and un-understandable. Nevertheless, lie is complete 
in his instructions for n man who must lead a happy 
and apparently virtuous life, enjoying success after 
success. A pertinent question is : What is Bacon’s 
conception of a son of success in this world ? Bacon’s 
watchwords are caution, moderation and hypocrisy 
with an infinite fund of knowledge, actual or assumed. 

Here I simply wonder how Bacon, generally re¬ 
garded as a man of books, is capable of this worldly 
wisdom which is packed so harmoniously into his 
essays. There can be only one conclusion : literature 
is both to delight and to instruct; to instruct implies 
correctness and an emphasis on illustrations. It is 
thus that literature assumes the significance of a true 
preparation for actual life. So literature has a message 
to those whh cannot shirk from real life : literature 
and life are inextricably connected with each other. 
Life symbolises active politics and literature has its 
contribution to make which is to enable men to suc¬ 
ceed in active politics. 

Literature, therefore, is not an escape, merely. 
True, it is an escape to some extent, and that too in 
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a definite fashion. Certainly it tries to enable and 
ultimately strengthen a person to endure life by 
recommending a certain forgetfulness of the preeent. 
In so faT as it does so it is an escape. But try to thirik 
rather deeply and see for yourself that even this 
escape is really a way out, a way that teaches how to 
endure our sufferings. I should think it to be a suffi¬ 
ciently practical end ; for it will give success to a 
person, who is m the thick of the fight. 

Literature, then, teaches delightfully : it com¬ 
bines instruction and pleasure in a unique measure. 
That is, life is made happy and worth living and this 
;s truly a great thing. Perhaps the real aim of life 
is to be happy in action and work. Blessed are those 
who have found their work. This literature does. It 
moans that literature is helpful in facing life’s diffi¬ 
culties and tribulations. A quotation from Sir Philip 
Sidney will clear the point. Sidney, in his Apology 
for Pew try, refers to the power of poetry, but that 
powev is and can be exereisini by literature in general 
too : 

“Now doth the peerless poet perform both : 
for whatsoever the philosopher Hayth should be 
done, he gri oth a perfect picture of it in some one, 
by whom he presupposeth it was doue. So he 
eoupleth the general notion with the particular 
example. A perfect picture 1 say for he yieldeth 
to the powers of mind au image of that whereof 
the philosopher hestoweth hut a wordish descrip¬ 
tion." 

Instead of poetry, think of literature in general, 
in the quotation and t.hc power of literature to be 
instrumental in life and active politics is immensely 
indicated. In a way, as suggested by Sidney, literature, 
is superior to all other branches of knowledge and it 
is a powerful weapon in our armoury'to win in the 
battle of life. 

After all, literature is a definite prelude to real 
action. It is said that great thoughts make great men. 
There are great men as n consequence of heroic per¬ 
formances. Man lives in his performances. Performances 
are to be preceded by thoughts. Without thoughts and 
planning there can be no action, hence no greatness. 
Just remember these words of Lord Krishna : "Work 
is more excellent than idleness ; the body’s life pro¬ 
ceeds not, lacking work.” But just before 'this he has 
said : “For thought is act in fancy.” Putting these, 
together odg gets the reality that will make us success¬ 
ful in life, which is active politics. It is true that work 
alone is noblo and on the wave of nobm actions, a man 
is trying to reach perfection But these noble deeds 
have to be the consummation of noble thinking. As 
such, there has to be a combination of thought and 
action. In a way, thought symbolises literature, and 
action symbolises active politics. And so there is a 
continuous connoction between literature and active 
politics. Exactly, literature is facing life, its difficulties 
and dangers. It is never utterly an escape. It. can 
certainly act as a balin : but this balm is just to 
face life, just to make man successful in active 
politics. 



FOOD POSITION m BENG AL 

By RABINDRA NATH BHATTACHARYA. m.a. 


•Fob the last few years the people of Bengal do not 
know what is sufficiency of food. A large portion of the 
vast masses of the province, the once reputed granary 
of India, are either unfed or only half-fed. Since the 
outbreak of the World War II, the food shortage has 
become a menacing aspect. It reached the climax in the 
year IMS, when an unprecedented famine annihilated 
thousand! of people. The Famine Enquiry Commission 
made a thorough enquiry and assigned various causes 
to this devastating force, and made suggestions to 
ameliorate the condition. But even today, reports ot 
soaring prices of foodgrains pour in and the groaning 
of hungry hundreds is heard in the farthest villages. 
True, the present food-shortage in Bengal represents 
only a portion in the transverse section of the world's 
food shortage and in future years when different parts 
of India and of the world at large will grow sufficient 
food. Bengal will be fed by imported foodgrains. But 
still, it will not be out of place to study in brief the 
actual food position of the province. 

, For this purpose, firstly we are to study the natural 
condition and secondly, to make a two-sided analysis, 
vi»., (1) the quantity of total output of food and 
(2) the number of population and the total require¬ 
ment. 

Natohal Condition 

Bengal is the largest province in India and com¬ 
prises 43,172,000 acres of land. Two of the greatest rivers 
of India, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra with their 
number of tributaries flow over the plains making her 
land easily cultivable and fertile. The whole province 
may be divided into (1) the northern, (2) the western, 
f3) the central r.ud (4) the eastern zonee. The northern 
zone excluding the hill tracts of Darjeeling and an 
elevated area on the south-west consists of large tracts 
of alluvial soil. The western zone is subdivided into 
two blocks—-the eastern west and the western west. The 
former is a low alluvial tract, while the latter is 
comparatively high and rooky. The more it approaches 
near the hills of Chota Nugpur, the more "undulating'’ 
it, becomes. The central zone was formerly the delta 
of the Ganges, but new land formation has ceased in 
this area. The eastern zone is the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. New land formation still conti¬ 
nues in this area and consists of fine alluvial soil. 

The two monsoons that arise from the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea blow over the province 
causing sufficient rain-fall from April to October. The 
average rainfall in the province is 60 ins. to 100 ins. 
This is highly conducive to paddy cultivation. 

The soil of the Province is of two types—(t) New 
alluvium and (2) older alluvium 1 . The latter is ‘laterite 
formation of varying grades of sand and day with 
nodules of haematite.” The former class is found in 
greater portion of the province, easily cultivable and 
fertile. Thus endowed with all natural gifts which are 
in every respect fayourable to agriculture, Bengal 
became the granary of India and was rightly described 
as the juyrfo, evfala, gatkyatyanalo Bangla. But it is 


a tragedy that her people are dying of starvation 
to-day. 

Division of Land 

The Crop Survey Committee of Bengal has 
divided the total acreage of land into 4 different 
heads. 


Area of Land in Acres 


Unculturable waste 


7,786,000 

Culturable waste 


4,000,000 

Current fallow 


966,000 

Net cropped area 


30,435,000 


Total 

43,177200 


The unculturable waste land comprises (1) Beefs, 
Khals, etc., (2) Paths, Roads and Railways, (3) 
Temples, Mosques, School-buildings, etc., (4) camp¬ 
ing and grazing grounds, (5) other unidentified areas, 
(6) reserve and sal forests. By the year 1944-45, the 
unculturable waste land increased from' 7,229,000 acres 
to the above area ; due to more housings, railways and 
roads construction, etc., and an increase in the acreage 
specified for sugar, cane and tobacco cultivation, 
the culturable waste has decreased by 24 p.c. 

In any particular year, some portion of the culti¬ 
vable land remains uncultivated. It has been brought 
under the head of current fallows. Perhaps the poverty 
of cultivators and absence of any scientific preventive 
measure against natural phenomena like flood, drought, 
etc., arc some of the main causes that are responsible 
for this. 

Product 

Rice is the main agricultural product of the pro¬ 
vince and is grown in about 27 million acres of land. 
Jute, sugarcane, pulses, wheat are some of the other 
products which are grown in the iest of the cropped 
area. But in some areas, crop is grown twice a year 
and thus the total cropped area is about 35 million 
acres. 

Aman, Aus and Boro are the three types of paddy 
that grow in Bengal. But Aman is the most important 
type and is widely cultivated. 

Acreage of land under each type ( in acres) 

Aman 20,762,648 

Aus 6,549,100 

Boro 556264 

The above figures are given by the Crop Survey 
Committee. The committee has also pointed out that 
due to thq "Grow More Food Campaign” land under 
Aman crop has increased by 9 per cent. 

Output 

In Bengal the average output of Aman rice per 
acre is 10-2 mds and that of Aus and Boro is 8*0 mds. 
per acre. Hence the total output of rice in Bengal is 
26,855 million mds. (approximately). 

But some qualifications are necessary to the above 
result. Firstly, in Bengal, wheat is consumed in some 
areas of the province. The Famine Enquiiy Commis¬ 
sion has pointed out that wheat accounts for about 
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4 per cent of the total cereals consumed in the pro¬ 
vince. But of this 4 per cent only about 1*25 per cent 
of wheat is grown in the province. The acreage under 
wheat, according to the Crop Survey Committee is 
about 188,000 acres. So, we can say that approximately 
2 million mdi. of a wheat ia available in the province. 
Secondly, account must be taken of the seed-paddy 
which is not available for consumption. Approximately 
25 seers of paddy or 16-5 seers of rice is required as 
seed, per acre. Hence the total quantity of seed for 
27 million acres iB roughly about 11*13 million mds. 
of rice. Thus the total quantity of food available for 
consumption is about 259*42 million mds. 

Population 

The population of the province is increasing 
rather at a rapid rate In 1901, the population was 42*1 
millions, while in 1941, it became nearly €0 millions. 
That is to say there is an increase of 43 per cent 
during 30 years or roughly about 14 per cent increment 
per decade. But population of India has increased by 
37 per cent during this 30 years. During the present 
decade however calamities like famine, war and Direct 
Action have swept over the province and have 
destroyed a large number of lives. So roughly we can 
say that the present population of the province stands 
somewhere at 64*5 millions. 

Consumption 

There is no easy formula to find out directly the 
total consumption of so vast a people in any particular 
year. For (1) there are different age groups, consump¬ 
tion of people in each group differs widely; (2) even 
consumption of people of the same age group 
t mployed in different occupations is not the same. 
The manual labourers and those engaged in hard 
physical labour consume more than those employed 
in other occupations. (3) Besides, there is no accurate 
and comprehensive statistics about these. An indirect 
calculation can be made by taking the balance oi 
total import and export and the output in the pro¬ 
vince. But this requires comprehensive statistical 
study which is not possible in a short space. Consider¬ 
ing all these it is better to proceed with direct cal¬ 
culation on the lines suggested by the Famine Enquiry 
Commission. The Commission has calculated that the 
minimum and the maximum limits of per capita 
consumption per week arc 3-2 and 3*6 seers respec¬ 
tively, and the consumption of one million people in 
one year will be between 4,207,500 mds. and 4,730,000 
mds. respectively. For the sake of simplicity let us 
take the minimum limit as an index. Hence the 
average consumption of 64*5 million people in one 
year will be 271,383,760 mds. 

Total population (in minions) 64*5 

Total available food (in million aids.) approx. 259*42 
Total consumption (in million mds.) approx. 271*38 
-{-Surplus or —deficit (in million mds.) approx. —11*96 

The above table shows that the approximate 
deficit is . about 12 million mds. The real picture may 
be somewhat different, but* the position remains almost 
the same. 


Rack Between Population and Pboduotion.. 

The picture of deficit is not an accidental oho, to 
almost all the countries there » a race between growth 
of population and the volume of production. It is this 
particular phenomenon that induced Malthus to for¬ 
mulate his well-known theory of population, whidh 
states that population of a country increases in 
Geometrical Progression while the wealth (Malthus 
means agricultural product) increases only in Arith¬ 
metical Progression. Other countries have annulled 
the theory by bringing about scientific and other 
improvement in agriculture. But this country, India, 
as a whole and almost all of its provinces still stand 
today to declare the triumph of the worn-out Mal¬ 
thusian theory. In Bengal population has been 


increasing by 12 to 15 per cent per 

decade, 

whereas 

(he food product increases 

only nominally 

or in 

Arithmetical Progression. 




(A) 

1928-32 

1983-37 

1938-42 

Average acreage under rice 




(in mUlion acres ) 

23*71 

24*53 

25*53 

P.C. increase in 5 years 
Average output per acre 

— 

3*5 

4*1 

{in lorn) 

0*39 

0*40 

0*37 

(B) 




Rales »/ normal yield (in mauvds per acre) 


Aman 


Aus 

1928-32 

12*6 


11*4 

1933-37 

12-5 


11*1 

1938-42 

12*4 


10-9 


These Lwo tables as drawn up by the Famine 
Enquiry Commission reveal that in an average of five 
years, the area under rice increased by one million 
acres, but neither the average Tate of yield nor the 
normal yield per acre increases in the same proportion. 
During the period 1938-42, both the average and the 
normal yield per acre diminish in spite of an increase 
in the acreage. 

So it cau safely be said that the yield from land 
in Bengal exhibits a clear case of ‘Diminishing Return.' 
Population increases more rapidly and consequently 
the pressure on every acre of land is growing heavy. 
More men turn to the almost same acreage and so the 
per head output per acre, diminishes. This state of 
affairs has made Bengal rely more on food imported 
from outside. True, there has been some increase in 
the total acreage under rice after the “Great Famine” 
of 1943, but this inereaee is extremely meagre in pro¬ 
portion to the increase in population. 

The Wat Out 

Agriculture in Bengal is the life spirit and main¬ 
tains about 80 per cent of her people. But the deplor¬ 
able aspect as stated above will necessarily create a 
gloomy picture in the mind of every Bengalee?. From 
the above analysis, it will, however, be wrong to con¬ 
clude that Bengal is over-populated and so remedy 
should be. sought in a negative way. On the contrary, 
it will be right to give a start in the positive direction, 
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*j 9, to do something oonatructive, instead of undoing 
with the population by direct and indirect actions. 
Productivity of land in Bengal has not yet been ex¬ 
ploited to the greatest extent. The potentiality of land 
should be transformed into the kinetic form to Becure 
the maximum output. Average output of rice per acre 
in Bengal is about 820 lbs. Whereas that of China, 
Japan and the UJ3.A. are 2433 lbs., 3070 lbs. and 
1680 lbs. respectively. Output in Bengal can be 
increased by wide application of scientific measures 
including organic and inorganic manuring. Fragmenta¬ 
tion of land should be finally prevented by legislation 
because scientific improvement is not possible in 
fragmented areas. Besides, (1) attempts should be 
made to reclaim cultivable wastes and current fallows. 
A large portion of the cultivable waste is water¬ 
logged. In some cases, presence of saline water destroys 
the fertility of land. Dr. R K. Mukherjee has pointed 
out that many alkaline and saline land and water¬ 
logged areas can be brought under cultivation by 
proper liming, draining, green manuring, using ot 
fertilisers and planting of trees, etc. “Sparting 
Townsendi”—a species of rice grass helps in reclaiming 
salt-marshes. (2) The Government should thoroughly 
enquire into the causes which are responsible for 
“current fallows” and should take all necessary steps 
to induce the cultivators to cultivate these areas. 
Scientific measures should be adopted to meet ’the 
crises like flood and drought, etc. (3) The Government 
should follow a thorough land development scheme 
and should carry out the scheme through the financial 
assistance of the ‘‘Land Mortgage Bank.” (4) A 
balanced agricultural policy should be followed. In 
Bengal jute and sugarcane as cash crops have 
altered the system of rotation of crops. Cultivation of 
these two crops has lessened the field for growing some 
rob* crops which are either substitutes for or compli¬ 
mentary to rice Tire Government should, with a view 
to maximise tins food crop, fix the priee and 
quotas of acreage for each crop. In some jute-growing 
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areas rabi crops can be .cultivated, only if the Goyem¬ 
inent sad the cultivators arc willing to undertake 
additional troubles. Th is will add nitrogen—a vital 
chemical for fertility, to the soil. Apart from all these, 
vegetables which have greater food value should 
widely be grown. In short, all the ten measures pres¬ 
cribed by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee to develop the food 
position in India as a whole may,, be followed in 
Bengal too. 

Conclusion 

Though faced with the imminent danger of conti¬ 
nuous food shortage, Bengal follows conservative and 
worn-out methods of agriculture. In spjte of the 
presence of all possible favourable natural conditions 
which would make Bengal the most prosperous pro¬ 
vince, she has become an object of mercy, simply due 
to her ignorance and mal-utilisation of those priceless 
gifts. The wide range of scientific developments which 
have brought forth new life and vigour to agriculture 
in the outside world, has failed to penetrate the veils 
of ignorance of the cultivatore in Bengal and in India 
at large. So, there is nothing to be surprised to see the 
world reaping a good harvest and utilising all the 
resources to the greatest extent and Bengal and India 
only gleaning and begging with bowls. It is a tragedy 
that there is no well-developed Research Institute of 
Agricultural Economy and Botany in a province like 
Bengal. It is, therefore, high time for the Government 
of Bengal to awake from its state of callousness and 
apathy and to make proper arrangemenl for a 
joint Research of Economies, Botany and Statistics 
and to exert itself to produce food for the hungry 
millions. Further, steps should be taken to train groups 
of patriotic youngmen irrespective of caste and creed, 
so that they may carry the message of well-being and 
improvement to the ignorant and superstitious vil¬ 
lagers. Last but not, least, the measure to abolish the 
Zamindari system and to nationalise land should be 
followed by a truly democratic Peopled Government. 


PLANNED 

Bv Prof. P. B 

The demand for planning in recent years obviously rests 
on the belief that the distribution of economic resources 
under the present system of Free Enterprise does not coo- 
tribute to the maximum welfare of society. Tins char"- 
can be examined only in the light of our knowledge of the 
existing distribution of resources. 

Profit-motive constitutes the mainspring of economic 
activity under private enterprise. The system does not 
however stand condemned by it, as it is often assumed 
to he by its critics. A fact that must surprise many of 
us is that there is no authority in our society for deciding 
what and how much should be produced for satisfying 
the needs of the society as a whole. Bat that it is not 
aQ a chaos must he admitted by everybody, however vehe* 


ECONOMY 

SANYAL, m.a. 

ment a critic he may be of the present arrangements. The 
immediate decisions in this matter are no doubt taken by 
what the economists will call ‘‘Entrepreneurs” and the 
politicians, “Capitalists.” But they are not their own 
masters. They work for profit—that crime of which every 
one of us is accused though it is easier to catch him 
because of the residual nature of his income. Hie lure 
of profit will attract resources—that is the bait the con¬ 
sumers or the purchasers of the commodity hold before 
him. The capitalist, in order to maximise Ida profit, will 
have to distribute his resources in different directions in 
such a way that the profit or “marginal returns” that he 
gets from his different investments are equal. If his return 
in one direction is higher than it is in another it Witt 
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rurtnrally pay him to transfer resources between these 
uses till the returns are equalised. But higher returns in 
an investment, say cotton industry, only reflect greater 
demand for the products of that industry. So we sec that 
you sad 1—the innumerable consumers—are the ultimate 
governors of the whole system. A change in our demand 
for s particular, commodity or service by acting on the 
price reflects itself in an increase or decrease of profit 
and induces the Entrepreneur to invest more or less than 
before in that industry. There is no capitalist however big 
he may be—a Tata or a Birla, who can avoid bowing down 
to our wishes. 

But if resources are distributed among different in¬ 
dustries in such a way as to equalise the marginal returns 
from them'it only implies that they satisfy a money-demand 
in one direction as equally urgent as a money-demand in 
another direction and this must, subject to the qualifications 
discussed later, maxiraise the satisfaction of the consumed. 

Let us come to the qualifications. Wc have talked of 
"money-demand” and therein lies the whole difficulty. To 
influence the decision of the Entrepreneur demand must 
be backed up by purchasing power; demand must in the 
words of the economist be “effective demand”—an expres¬ 
sion which shelves difficulties in a rather awkward manner. 
In tlie absence of equality of income in our society there 
is no ground for assuming that the existing distribution of 
resources determined by the pull of money-demand secures 
maximum welfare attainable with the, existing resources. 

Let us forget this limitation for the moment and dis¬ 
cuss whether equality of marginal returns will mean the 
optimum distribution of resources even within the exist¬ 
ing structure of demands. It may not be an optimum opti- 
ftujrum, but will it not at least be an optimum? Answer 
unfortunately has to be in the negative. Maximum satis¬ 
faction, which such a distribution is said to secure, -,an- 
not be identified with maximum welfares We desire 
things—stimulating alcoholic drinks, for example—which 
we should not. *1 he things that we demand for otir 
satisfaction do not, as we ourselves appreciate in i»tr 
sober moments, contribute to our welfare and those that 
do contribute, do not find favour with us. "The good 
that 1 would 1 do not, the evil that I would not I do.” We 
are going vety near the thin philosophical ice, so let us 
return to our own region and take up another consider¬ 
ation strictly economic in character. 

The cost to the Entrepreneur may not always be 
identical with the cost to Society because of the uncom¬ 
pensated services or disservices rendered in course of pro¬ 
ducing the commodity. The setting up of a cotton mill, 
for example, pollutes the air of the surrounding area and 
increases the doctor’s and the laundry bill of the people 
by tlte huge volume of smoke that it emits daily. But these 
costa will not enter into the calculations of the Entre¬ 
preneur because he is not made to pay for them. Thus 
the buyers of cloth will pay a price which does not cover 
its actual cqq^-of production and more resources will he 
invested in this industry than is desirable from the social 
point of view*.. On toe other hand, when a farmer constructs 
a canal not only does he benefit by it but also bis neigh¬ 
bouring farms. Tie draitpfe of their lands is facilitated 
by the construction of the canal but they do not pay for 
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this advantage and tbe whole coat baa to be borne by the 
farmer himself. Thus the cost to the farmer is higher 
than its cost to tbe society and as a result of this resoaftees 
invested here will be less than is desirable. The classical 
economist failed to make note of a possible divergence 
between wbat Pigou has called “the private net produet” 
or the gaj ft to the individual investor and “the social net 
product” or the gain to the Society from an investment. 
Adam Smith’s "invisible hand” can no longer be trusted 
to bring about desired objective automatically. State wiB 
have to assume the responsibility of directing the re¬ 
sources in different directions. It may, following the 
advice of Pigou, retain die capitalistic machinery but it 
will have to counteract the undesirable results that such 
a machinery is bound to produce from time to time 
by following a stimulation-cum-chcck policy. Profit mecha¬ 
nism, that is, will be retained; it will not be wise to do 
away with an incentive which works rather effectively; 
but we have to canalise it through taxes and subsidies in 
those directions where social welfare is maximum. 

This sort of “Directed” or “Controlled Economy” as 
it has been called, attempting a reconciliation of the 
socialist ideal with the capitalist machinery, has been 
envisaged by our Bombay Planners also. But the propo¬ 
nents of this view do not seem to take into account the 
inherent difficluties of such an attempt. An assumption 
that we have ucitly made in our previous discussion must 
he examined now. j 

Apart from the misenierprise and the unenterprise that 
it brings in its train, is the equality of returns even in the 
narrower sense of private returns in different investments 
established in actual practice under private enterprise? 
This assumption of equality assumes perfect knowledge 
about the conditions in different industries, perfect 
mobility of the. factors ol production and lbeir perfect 
divisibility, umong other factors like stable structure of 
demand and the absence of monopoly which implies ihe 
restriction of right of entry itself in certain directions. 
The conditions have only to be slated to be shown that 
they are not present in any conspicuous degree in our 
society. They may be created by Stale a>lion. The State 
may remove artificial restriction on the entry <>i new firms 
in a monopolized industry by breaking down existing 
monopolies and prohibiting the emergence of new ones, 
take steps to disseminate information and thereby improve 
the knowledge about market conditions among business¬ 
men. , 

: t 

The catalogue of functions that the State has to assume 
to secure the benefits that are supposed to follow from 
“free competition" is a fairly wide one. There is much 
truth in the paradoxical statement, “The attainment of the 
beneficial results of laissez faire requires the abandon¬ 
ment of laissez jairc." A smooth and friciionless operation 
of the law of substitution assumed by the classical 
economists to prevail and make “the point of equilibrium 
tbe point of maximum satisfaction” is an unachieved ideal 
as yet. For this and other reasons already stated, their 
prescription of laissez faire is hardly acceptable to us. 
They erred not only in underrating die gravity of the 
disease but also in expecting too much of the patient- 
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EICKSHAWALLA : By Manjeri 8. Isvaran. The 
Alliance Co., Mylapur, Madras. Price Re. W. 

Indian writers of English fiction were neither many 
nor significan t until the beginning of the present 
century. Towards the end of the 10th century there 
was a good deal of literary activity through the 
medium of English, specially in Bengal ; but fiction 
was written mainly in vernaculars. Soon after the great 
war, when India began t 0 develop closer cultural con¬ 
tact with the West, when the tides of Russian and 
French literatures began to pour down into the rich 
and fertile genius of India, turning down old scales 
of values, it was then that the Indian writers began 
most seriously to write novels and short, stones in 
English. Tagore wrote some of his most outstanding 
stories in this period, and many of his stories, appear¬ 
ing in English, opened up new vistas of thought and 
imagination. The impact of continental fictions was 
there, and the universal and supple medium of the 
’ff.ngliWh tongue mu ready at hand, holding out at 
irresistible charm. Apart from' thiB, there was also the 
demand for stories from- the newlv started journals in 
English, which also stimulated the growth of R ™rt 
stones to a great extent. , 

The post-war writers who practised this form 01 
art with a high degree of excellence were Venkata- 

ramani, Bhanker Ram, Mulk Rai Anand, Raja Rao 
and others, who all represent a distinct phase of lndo- 
Anglian literature. The author of this present, volume 
of short stories has made his mark as an efficient 

artist, this being his third volume of stones. He is a 
sensitive observer of life. His grasp is sure and tne 
human materials, with which 'his stones are full, me 

« ' le of stirring the depths of our ^otional self- 
at times they prove too obdurate for the magic 
touch of art. they very often put on a melancholy 
hue, whose appeal is unfailing and genumeness un 
questioned. Most of the storms have the surprise and 
thrill peculiar to this art. But. Rrckshawalla, the M 
one. is rather a long story, sharing of the characteristic 
of a novel,-really a photograph of life, and not a snap¬ 
shoot,. In some storire, it is an idea which is at the roo . 
in others it is a character or characters. The Dmeeof 
Siva, a story of idea and not of character. »a beautiful 
story. Passage Money, another very svicees^ful 
has both idea and character. The style » *» 
full of an enjoyable irony, and almost always full of 

an enjoyable ease. Sw * Kvm » Bosk 

PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY .IN INDH: % Prof. 
Shrnti Prosed Parma. M.A. Published hr S. Chmtl & 
Co.. Delhi. Pages— 4SB. Price Rs, 7-8. 

In the first half of this volume. Prof. Virma dis¬ 
cusses the problem from various aspects—Hindu Muslim 
Relations, Muslim Politics and Cwwtb of Commuiwlism, 


Muslim League and the Pakistan Movement, Relation 
between Britain and India since the early days of the East 
India Company to the latest development, and the changes 
due to two World Wars. The author discusses the relation 
between the various political parties in India particularly 
between the Congress and the Muslim league and the 
contact of each with the masses. The author’s treatment 
of the subject comes up to Cripp’s Mission offer, failure 
and the deadlock that followed. While discussing about 
the ultimate constitution of free India, the author seriously 
considers the claims of Pakistan and examines the pro¬ 
posal from, every aspect but he is unable to accept it as 
a solution in the greatest interest of the country. Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy and a Federal Government m the Centre 
is the only solution of the Indian Political Problem with 
such safeguards in the constitution as may be necessary. 
Hie author admits that the solution of various social and 
economic problems is no less urgent for India’6 millions. 
Bid national independence is immediately necessary and 
that not on the basis of Partition of India into Hindusthan 
and Pakistan. The model which India is to follow muBt 
be that of U.S.A. or U.S.S.R. with such changes or 
modifications as may be required under Indian conditions. 
The author is confident that n union is possible provided 
all the political parties meet with an open heart for the 
real solution of the country’s deadlock. The author has 
also discussed the claims of Urdu or Hindi as the All- 
India language of Free India and has ventured to think 
that the Congress solution of the problem in recognising 
Hindustani as the language for the purpose is the right 
one. He wants a Book on basic Hindustani so that this 
may he popularised all over India particularly among the 
provinces which do not use Hindi or Urdu as their mother 
tongue. At the end of the Book, useful appendices such 
as Lahore Resolution of the League (Pakistan), the 
Cripp’s Proposals. C. R. Formula and Statistical informa¬ 
tion re: Pakistan Provinces etc. have been given which 
will be of much help to the readers to understand the 
subjects discussed in this book. The book is a useful addi¬ 
tion to the political literature of the country. [The above 
was written sometime before the attainment of Dominion 
Status by India.] 


RECONSTRUCTION OF -INDIA’S FOREIGN 
TRADE : By Dr. B. N. Gangtdi. Published by India 
Council of World Affairs. New Delhi. Pages tU- Price 


In this timely publication the author dismutis as 
to how India’s foreign trade is to be reconstructed 
after the Second World War. The author makes an 
intensive use of the trade statistics for the period 
betwen two world wars to show that multilateral trade 
is more suitable to Indian conditions than n. bilateral 
one and as such the Ottawa preferences improved the 
Empire trade at the expense of India’s trade with 
countries outside the British Commonwealth, The 
position of Great Britain and that of HJ9A. after, the 
War as trading nations are discussed) and questions 
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like liquation of sterling balances, stabilization of 
agricultural prioea, poet-war currency policy, Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement, World Monetary Fund and 
International Bank are dealt with considerable clear¬ 
ness to interest not only students of economics but also 
businessmen and bankers. 

As India shall have her full Independence in near 
future, it will devolve upon her ministers to formulate 
a policy of trade which will stimulate not only India’s 
business relations wi*h the other countries of the 
world but at the same time raise the standard of life 
of India’s millions reducing unemployment, improving 
health, education and other requisites of civilized life 
or in one word, improve efficiency of the nation. In a 
divided India there will be complications internally 
as well as internationally, but the problems shall have 
to be tackled with a view to India’s welfare in rela¬ 
tion to world conditions. An independent India shall 
have a planned economy of reconstruction of her 
economic life and a currency policy worthy of the 
nation to benefit the masses of the country by an 
adjustment of Indian economy 1o that of world out¬ 
side. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH INDIAN ECONO¬ 
MIC LIFE ? : By Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Ph.D. (Can- 
tab). Published by Vora <fc Co., Publishers Ltd., Bom¬ 
bay. Payes 64. Price Re. 1-4. 

The book contains six talks given by the author 
at, the Bombay Radio Station in 1938. The subjects 
discussed are agriculture, industries, currency and 
finance, distribution and consumption. Besides, the 
author gives an economic policy to be followed by India 
to solve her problems. As the complicated subjects 
dealt with are meant for ordinary listeners of Radio, 
they are discussed in a veiy general way and in a 
manner easily understandable. As the talks were given 
before the Second World War, much of the force of 
Hie author’s suggestions has been lost particularly since 
the assumption of the reins of administration by the 
Interim Government. As soon as a National Govern¬ 
ment with full powers of planning will come into 
existence many of the author’s suggestions for. agri¬ 
cultural, industrial and financial reforms will be taken 
tip as matters of urgent necessity. 

The book is an illuminating study of some of the 
burning questions of the country and as such should 
have a wide circulation. 

A. B. Dt"m 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI : By Pararna- 
hansa Yogananda. Published by the “Philosophical 
Library, Inc” IB East 40th Street, New York, UJSA. 

For one who is not an ardent believer in things 
spiritual and one who is not initiated into the mysteries 
of religious life, it is somewhat embarrassing to have 
to express an opinion on a book of this kind. Appa¬ 
rently it is an autobiography. When one reads the 
autobiography of a Mill or Spencer or Nehru or even 
the “confessions” of Augustine or Rousseau, or 
Gandhi’s Experiments with Truth, one expects to have 
some glimpses into the main course of events of those 
times and also to see the gradual unfolding of a great 
mind. An autobiography is of value only in so far as it 
depicts the reaction of a great mind to contemporary 
events. But an autobiography of the kind we have 
before us,' Ss an undiluted, if not nauseating, self- 
advertisement of toe author, replete with his own 
photographs at different ages, taken in different places 
and in different poses. 

It i* a rule in India, with those who renounce the 
world not to encourage any discussions of their past 
worldly life— not ev$t t» divulge their parentage or 


original name. This is only an attempt to forget the 
world left and its ties. PlotinUB, it is said. would not 
allow a picture of himself, to be made, for the body wye 
not himself. We find no trace of such humility in this 
biographical self-laudation. 

The author has spoken flauntingly of his many 
achievements, material as well as spiritual ; from, the 
founding of a school to the discovery of a rc-bom soul 
and the vitalising lectures on spiritual truths. He has 
been candid with his readers and has not forgotten to 
tell them that sometimes he apprehended an ovation 
of over-ripe tomatoes from his audience (p. 479). 

There are many anecdotes of the author’s life and 
experience, as there must be in an autobiography. But 
we hope the author will pardon us if we say tnat some 
of these may well rank with tales told by old grannies. 

When the law of miracle is coupled with Einetein’s 
law of relativity, it is itself half a miracle which will 
befool many but will not pass for science. When we 
hear of one man showing God to another, God is 
obviously a third entity to both. This is too crude * 
position for philosophy and is not good enough even for 
docent theology. 

It is a patent fact that the many occult powers 
that the Topis say they possess constitute a psycho¬ 
logical comfort to many, but they have not brought 
much benefit to the world at large. To the masseB who 
toil in the fields or moil in the mills, or who die of 
starvation in the villages or at the assassin’s hands in 
the bye-lanes of cities, this spiritual panacea has meant 
nothing at all. If humanity could solve its problems 
by tapping this secret source of power, the atom bomb 
should have been relegated to a museum as an archaic 
relic, and science should have taken leave of man. 

The publishers call themselves “Philosophical 
Library”; but they will, we hope, put up with the 
query if this book also is of philosophy. 

U. C. Bfl ATTACH AH J BE 


THE ART OF HINDU DANCE : By Manjulika 
Bhadury and Santosh Chatterjee, MA. To be had of 
B. C. Chatterjee, 183-1 Upper Circular Road. Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 6. 

The revival of the Art of Hindu dance is one of 
the memorable cultural movements of the modem 
world. The Natyashastra of Bharata gives an idea as to 
how it originated in India in the days of yore. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that there is a gulf of 
difference between the oriental and occidental art of 
dance. The soul of India chose the art of dance like 
the art of painting and sculpture, as a medium to ex¬ 
press her eternal cravings. We were quite in the dark 
about this great cultural heritage of our motherland, 
until Anna Pavlova, one of the greatest artistes of 
the modem age, chanced to visit the Ajanta Caves 
and was charmed to see the graceful mural figure- 
paintings, exhibiting different dancing poses. She com¬ 
posed some Hindu dances, based on those paintings 
and it was she who first made the WeBtem world 
conscious about the grace, charm, superiority and 
spiritual fervour of Hindu dance. Pavlova was assisted 
in her novel and noble venture by Udayshankara, the 
best exponent of the art of Hindu danoe, and it is 
mainly due to his untiring efforts that it has, today, 
been universally recognized and appreciated. 

Next to Udayshankara, the civilised work! is in¬ 
debted to Rabindranath for the revival of- the Indian 
art of dance. The poet once told the present reviewer 
that in the year 1919 when he visited Sylhet he was 
very much impressed by the performance of the 
Manipuri Rang Leda dance and afterwards made ar¬ 
rangements for teaching Manipuri dance in his educa¬ 
tional institution at Bantiniketan. 
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Previously the art of dance waa very much neg¬ 
lected in our country but now things have changed 
ancf it has won proper recognition from the educated 
and cultured section of our country. We, therefore, 
wholeheartedly welcome this commendable publication 
which gives a comprehensive and graphic description 
of the Art ofHindu dance. The authors have unearthed 
heaps of materials from Sanskrit works like Natya- 
ehastra of Bharata and all the untrodden realms of the 
long-forgotten art have been explored by them. 

Some factual mistakes have crept into the book. 
Maaipuri women are never called "Mitai” women, but 
they are known as MeitLei women in their homeland. 
The writers are mistaken in supposing the terms 
‘Naga’ and ‘Manipuri’ to be identical. Every student 
of anthropology knows that Nagas and Manipuris are 
two different tribes, the latter belonging to the Kuki- 
Chin group of the Mongolian race. The writers have 
done great injustice to Manipuri dance when in an 
unguarded way they have said : “The dance of Mani- 

£ ur may not be of a high order . . We do not 
low what they mean by ‘high order' but Udayshankara 
whose artistic accomplishments are of the highest 
order, said on one occasion that he was simply 
enchanted to see the performance of Manipuri dance 
by the Manipuri girls of Macchimpur, a village near 
Silchar in the Cachhur district. The graceful rhythmic 
movements of the dancers greatly appealed to his 
artistic and aesthetic sense. 

In spite of these discrepancies, we have no hesitation 
to say that this book will be indispensable to all 
interested is the art of dance. 

Naum K. Bhadba 


HINDI 

HINDUSTAN KI KAHANI : By Pandit Jawahar- 
lat Nehru. Translated ana edited by Ramehandra Trtn- 
don. Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal. New Delhi. 
Pp. 7S0 + tO. Price Rs. 10. 


The book under review is a Hindustani rendering 
Of Pandit Nehru's latest work, The Discovery of India. 
That Pandit Nehru’s imprisonment in 1942 has rather 
been a blessing in disguise is amply borne out by this 
monumental work. In it, he seems to have taken painB 
to look at the core of India and has not only dis¬ 
covered a heap of valuable knowledge, a veritable 

treasure of our civilisation, which can with profit be 
applied to forge a glorious future, but has also dis¬ 
covered the soul of India, which the soil of times has 

not been able to dim: or dull. It is a soul worth dis¬ 
covering on the part of every one who inhabits this 
sub-continent. 

It is really gratifying to note that a Hindustani 
translation of this important work has now been made 
available to the vast multitude of readers un¬ 
acquainted with the English language. But couched as 
it is in a sort of hybrid amalgam of Urdu and Hindi, 
the reader is bound to miss the style and choice of 
expression that is Pandit Nehru’s own. We fail to see 
the wisdom of so dubious an experiment with such an 
important work, and more especially so when the 
translator himself was not very sure of Ms ground. 
Yet, in spite of this drawback, the translation is quite 
good and readable. 


GUJARATI 


M. 8. Senqar 


(1) BALAKONA VIVEKANAND: By PrafaUa P. 
Thakore. Cardboard cover. Pp. 66, Pried As. 4. 

(2) SHR1MAD SHANKARACIJARYA: By Puratan /. 
Bach. Paper cover. Pp* 48, Price As. 3, 

(S) JfESAL ANE TORAL: By the late Kdapi. Paper 
cover. Pp. 56. Price As. 3. 


( 4 ) VICHAR SURYODAYA: By Suomi Madhav 
Tirtha. Paper cover. Pp. 52, Price A*. 3. 

Published by ike Society for the Encnuragemc t of 
Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1965. 

All these four books represent the laudable effort 
made by the Society to place useful and popular books at 
Live disposal of the public very cheaply. The Ramakrishna 
Seva Samiti of Ahmedabad has published a short biography 
of Swami Vivekananda. such as would interest children 
and this is a very easy translation oi it. Similarly the 
second hook is a very short biography of Shonkaracharya, 
the founder of the four prominent Maths in India. All 
the leading features of the Acharya's life nnd philosophy 
are ably noted here bv one who has deeply studied both. 
The third one is a short dialogue, written by the prince* 
poet Kalapi on the spiritual subject of the bouI and its 
Mukti, along with the well-known dialogue between Jalan¬ 
dhar and Gopichand. The fourth small hook from the pen' 
of Swami Madhavtirtha expressed the philosophy of 
Sadhana and shows how the Sadhak (Inquirer) can attain 
the latter by meditation of the soul, 

(1) KACHHNA SANT. ABAJI BAH A: By R. K. Ota. 
Paper cover. Pp. 48. Price As. 3. 

(2) JAYA BHARATI: By “Shayda ”. Pp. 36. Price 

As- 6. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1945. 

The Kunbi (Agriculturist) caste of Cutch has pro¬ 
duced a saint, who carried on the propaganda of Saha- 
janand Swami and attracted to its fold mauy simple vil¬ 
lagers. The first book is a biography of that saint. The 
second book is a poem, by that well-known Muslim Gazal 
writer, “Shayda” on the decline, fall and rise of our 
country. When read out to Gandhiii. at Juhu, at night on 
14th June. 1944, be endorsed with his own hand. “Felt 
it to be very sweet.” That autograph is published and 
adds to the value of the short poem. 

K. M. J. 


v BOOKS RECEIVED 

50 YEARS—A Golden Jubilee retrospect of the pub¬ 
lishing house of Natesan's in the service of the nation 
for the last 50 years: By B. Natesan, G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras. Pp. 73. Price not mentioned. 

THIRTY YEARS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH or 
Bibliography of the published writings of P. K. Gode, 
M.A, Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: 
Samarth Bharat Press. 41, Budhwar Peth, Poona 2, Third 
Edition. Pp. 76. Price Rs. 3. 

WATERWAYS OF INDIA—Their problems and the 
administrative machinery required for obtaining maximum 
benefits: By N. D. Gulahati, Secretary* The Central Board 
of Irrigation. Kennedy House. Simla, S.-W. (India). 
Popular series, leaflet No. 4. Pp. 38. Price not men¬ 
tioned. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS—A Cameo study: By I. A. 
Panikkar. Printed at The Times of India Press. Bom¬ 
bay. Pp. 46. Price Re. 1-8. 

REPORT OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION ON CO- 
OPERATIVE FARMING IN PALESTINE!: Published by 
the Department of Agriculture, Government of India. Pp. 
103. Price As. 9. 

THE SECRET OF ETERNAL YOUTH-Betoga plan 
for a natural life and reformed diet: By Andre Xaip*ti» 
Hungarian Artist. Hamara Hindustan Publications, Raja 
Bahadur Wadi, Hamam Street; Fort, Bombay. Price Re. 1, 

ACHARYA J, Bj KRIPALANL-A BiogrejAkgf 
Sketch: By Ganpat Rai. Institute of Current Affairs, 
1 , I vtton Road. Lahore* Price Rs. 24. e 
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•go! Some of these yarns were so incredibly fine and light 
(fiat One pound of yarn contained 258 miles of thread. 
Only so far back as 200 years ago, this remarkable typo 
of yarn sold at the Moghul Courts of Delhi it about 
Rs. 500/- per pound! 

WEAVING, TOO! Ho craft of weaving, too, was so 
highly perfected la ancient India that the Pharaohs of 
Egypt wrapped their Mammies in Indian Muslin t 


Pounded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India's largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
doth shortage. 
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Regd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street* Calcutta. 

Dividend Paid 

MAROH 1942—15% 

Garden * 1943—10% MiU 

Bengal Cotton Estate r 1944—10% SONARPDR 

Tripura „ 1945—10% (24Parganas) 

„ 1946—10% 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 
For 3 years — — @ 7V2% 

PLANTERS' SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 
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Wonder of Wanders 

The New Review observes : 

When on August 16, President de Valera wished 
India all the blessings of God and of the Blessed 
Virgin, he, above all foreign governments, sensed the 
inner feelings of the Indian people. On that duv there 
was indeed in the heart of every Indian a thrill of joy 
which lifted his thoughts to heaven and a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty Who holds the fate of 
nations in the hollow of Hk hand. 

Barring the Punjab where the stern realities of 
the division and the raw tempers of riotous crowds 
maned the vision of renascent independence, the whole 
country was exhuberant with pride and delirious with 
joy. Cities and villages went mad with enthusiasm, but 
Calcutta was possibly the maddest of all as the 
celebrations broke on the city as an anti-climax to a 
full year of blood-stained nightmare. The eve of the 
great day witnessed an emotional switch-over which 
looked miraculous. Both communities had grown sick 
to desperation at the never-ending series of assaults, 
arsons and murders ; both had tired of suspicion, 
hatred and insecurity and were prepaied for any change 
of mood. Then Gandhiji came who sensed the situation 
with his rarely mistaken intuition of popular feeling. 
He settled in the evacuated house of a Mohammedan, 
took the Mohammedan Premier as a willing hostage, 
and approached the leaders of both sides. Gandhiji 
gave his word of honour that the Hindus would in no 
way take undue advantage of their superiority in the 
city ; the local Muslim League with commendable 
merit trusted his promise would be honoured by all. 
and ordered their supporters to rally to the national 
flag. Hindu merchants invited Mohammedan merchants 
to inter-communal tea and sweets, and this object- 
lesson in reconciliation by full-girted Bhop-keepers set 
on fire the imagination of youth, and lorry-loads ol 
volunteers took through every street and lane the lusty 
message of reborn fraternisation. The emotional surge 
swamped the whole city, and, what was a wonder by 
itself, even the goondaa who had been prematurely 
charged with having got out of hand obeyed the ‘cease 
fire’ order with more discipline than the regular troops 
in Indonesia. The day began in a frenzy of visualised 
independence ; the erttord found the flag-hoisting a 
tame ceremony and, in a frenzy for tangible tokens 
of democracy, took possession of Government House, 
rushed every hall and visited the bed-room' of the new 
governor and the last tiffin-basket of departing 
imperialism. 'Die tear-gas of the new regime sobered 
them dowin to the stem exigencies of law and order, 
and the celebrations ran their normal course whish 
went on through the Id holidays. Thanks to its 
emotional gifts, Calcutta had shaken off its civic in¬ 
sanity, and gone back to its proud fancy that what 
Bengal does today India will do tomorrow. 

.. Taa Boundaky Commission 
The naubnal festivities were hardly over when the 
award of the Boundary Gommimion gave everybody 
feeling of the ‘morning after.’ It pleased nobody, and 
Was called disappointing, unfair, abominable, etc. At 
t It looks like a schoolboy’s home-task, and 
in particular the new map of the two Beagals is a 


puzz’e. What of the Chittagong Hill Tract which was 
uot provincial territory and is awarded to East Bengal? 
What of the Darjeeling District which is cut off from 
West Bengal ? What of Khulna, etc. ? Were there un¬ 
official secret agreement’s about future re-arrangement 
which were anticipated in the award ? It was moat 
fortunate that the Governments of India and 
Pakistan had promised to abide by hk award, and that 
a spirit of mutual goodwill had come upon Bengal. The 
matter will be re-opened in a friendly mood, an inter¬ 
national Frontier Commission will be set up, and, if 
things proceed with the usual pace of such commis¬ 
sions, our grand-nephews will have frontiers that will 
suit some people. 

The First Indian Woman Ambassador 

The National Christian Council Review 
observes : 

The appointment of Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit as 
the first Ambassador of India to the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, otherwise known as Russia, has 
evoked general commendation and satisfaction. She 
will have the unique distinction of being the first 
Indian Woman to hold a diplomatic position abroad ; 
perhaps she is the first woman to hold such a position 
in the whole world. Mrs. Pandit’s appointment k a 
signal vindication of the right of women to an equal 
part in social and political life. Surely, in this matter, 
India has excelled the Western democracies who claim 
to be the champions of the rights of women to equality 
of status with men. Her choice for thk position may 
largely be attributed to her success as leader of the 
Indian delegation to the UNO. The exceptional ability 
and tact she displayed there marked her for diplomatic 
service. Mrs. Pandit bas a most difficult job at Moo- 
cow. The differences in ideologies of the Western 
democracies and the USSR, are becoming important 
factors in the world situation today. Many people 
share with Mrs. Pandit her admiration for the achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet Russia during the past 30 years, but 
at the same time, the Bame people realize also the 
many drawbacks of the Soviet brand of Republic, of 
which we are confident, she also is aware. Mrs. Pandit 
has personality and ability. She inherits besides • 
high family tradition of social and civic freedom. She 
should prove a complete success in her new role. 


Dr. Ananda K. Coomarswaxny 

Some Reminescences and an Appreciation 

Dr. J. M. Hafiz Syed writes in The Indian 
Review : 

My recollection of Dr. A. K, Coomarswamy dates buck 
to the year 1907 when I. was a student at Benares and he 
bad come over to the 1116080011100] Society. His tall and 
slim and graceful figure, his intellectual and rofined features 
and his Indian attire upon a foreign looking body attracted 
•he attention of all who saW him. When it became known 
to us youngmen that he was a scientist by training and 
artist and philosopher by nature we were all the more 
impressed by the many-sided culture which we expected to 
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find in kin. The fact that he lived is England and bad 
foreign blood in hit vein* beca m e more and more em¬ 
phasised at a contrast to bit understanding and ‘burn¬ 
ing love of Indian culture and civiUsatoia and took 
our young imagination at if by storm. A kind of 
hero wqrohip grew up in the mind of the younger gene¬ 
ration who came into touch with him: and those of us 
who had read hit articlei published in the Central Hindu 
College Magazine, the Indian Review and the Modern 
Review in the opening years ol this century regarded him 
aa an outstanding force of the time. 

The darly years ol the century were the years 
ol great enthusiasm. 

The Partition of Bengal and the surge of patriotic 
feeling that caniu with it. the Swadeshi Movement and the 
spirit of sacrifice that was liberated in support of it, the 
herculean effort which men like Gokhale and I-ajpat Rai 
made for the unification of the politics of the Hindus and 
the Muslims of lire enuntry, all these and everything 
else that occupied the minds of men were germi- 
nally present in Dr. Coomarswamy's writings of those 
early years. Yet. inspite of the great surge of national 
feeling in the country, the general attitude of mind to 
things Indian was marked by ignorance and contempt in 
the so called English educated people. 

Even the Indian National Congress in those early years 
lacked the national sell-consciousness which Dr. Cootnar- 
■wamy tried to awaken. As 1 look upon the resolution 
of the Indian National Congress adopted in those early 
years and remember the great speeches of the reformers 
of the time, I feel that the best that was attempted or 
desired by ub was to make India in every way like England. 
Hardly any one mentioned the need of revitalizing the 
Indian ideal or evaluating the progress of things in terms 
of that ideal. ., 

Dr. Coomarswamy's articles quickened a sense ol 
pride and dignity in the minds of young Indians for the 
past of their civilization by giving them an understanding 
of the principles underlying their culture and civilization. 

“What shall it profit India to gain the whole 
world if she lost her own soul in her effort to 
gain it,” insisted Dr. Coomarswamy in a variety of 
ways. 

His articles were read and re-read, discussed and 
pondered upon by the cleverest of the younger generation 
and became a kind of tonic for their future effort. Every¬ 
where the most ardent admirers of Dr. Coomarswamy were 
young men to whom his words made a special appeal. 

I remember how in every town and city which he 
visited for collecting pictures for the great exhibition at 
Allahabad an 1910. he made an impression on young minds 
and left crowds of them to ruminate on his central ideas. 
The great work that he did to educate public taste for 
Indian art exhibited at Allahabad stands out as a land¬ 
mark in the evolution of modern India. Judging from his 
contribution towards the awakening of Indian consciousness 
to things Indian one cannot but regard him as one of the 
great builders of modern India. 

He did not figure in the struggle for political 
freedom in any of its several phases. * 

But his writings supplied the energy and the motive 
for the deeper undercurrent that worked imperceptibly 
behind the outward symptoms. He was % critic of art and 
toured the country as a collector of pictures. But his 
definition of and Ins interpretation of pictures became many- 
sided appreciation of the national forces that had gone 
to the making of the national arts. Whether he wrote on 
Swadeshi or on industry, oni Indian jewellry or Indian 
atatuary and buildings, he always seemed to harp back 
on the central realization behind Indian culture and philo- 


sophy. When he wrote about education In India he dis¬ 
played the same largeness of view and deep understanding 
of the Indian point of view .which wae neglected and ridi¬ 
culed by the foreign educator of Indian youth*. In short, 
whatever was the subject to which he applied his catholic 
and liberal mind, he always brought his readers to consider 
all things as rooted in the central reality of the Indian con¬ 
ception. Even now to his old admirers.the publication ol 
a hook by him is an outstanding event. And although he 
lives so far away in America we think of him as perpetually 
present behind the shaping energy’of the times as one of 
its great main-spring- It is difficult to review his contri¬ 
bution to the making of modern India without taking 
away the essential dignity from the future Indian ideal. 
For, to quote his own words, “nations are built, not by 
politicians but by artists and philosophers." 

It was he who insisted upon the fact that we 
want freedom for our country not merely for bread 
but for the sake of being what we have in our- 
selves to become. 

It is impossible not to be thrilled by the appeal Dr. 
Coomarswamy made tu the deeper self-respect of Indians 
whose latter-day history was devoid of all significance and 
substance ami who from that cause were unable to make 
any contribution to the sum total of human culture and 
the civilization of mankind. 

We have not said anything of Dr. Cuomarswamy’s con¬ 
tribution to making India understood by Europe and 
America. But even here he is a great worker. His lectures 
and books addressed to the Western people present India in 
the fairest possible terms. As to the Indians so to the 
English men. lie talks of India as an essential link in the 
chain of human civilization and presents her ca*e for free¬ 
dom upon the level not of human conquest and slavery, 
but upon the level of the unity of mankind. His appeal is 
always couched in pursuasive terms as would be that of 
a brotherly man talking to brotherly men. This is bo 
because he is a lover of the best that England stands for 
and equally of that which free India can still evolve out 
of her many-sided culture for the solution of the piany 
problems that face the modem world. 

He used to say to us that “the future ot India could 
not be postponed for ever." Swaraj or Self-Government was 
the ideal of young India, and it depended upon the wis¬ 
dom and sympathy of English rulers in India to say whether 
the growth of this idea of nationality throughout the 
country should be attended by violent disturbance or 
whether it Bhould be allowed to proceed peacefully towards 
the inevitable goal. Episodes such as Hindu-Muslim riots, 
and the deportation of Indian agitators in those days were 
but the flashes that announced the conflict. They were not 
the struggle itself. Nor did they explain its signifiacnce. 
What then, according to him. was the deeper meaning of 
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the straggle ? It was a part of * wider one, the conflict 
between the ideal* of imperialism and the ideal* of 
'nationalism. Between these two ideals we had then to 
•choose: and with the choice of England in particular wo 
■were then concerned. Upon that choice depended the 
salvation of much that was absolutely essential to the 
future greatness nf civilization. For imperialism involved 
'the subordination of many nationalities to oue; a sub¬ 
ordination not merely political but also economic and cul¬ 
tural. He thought that nationalism was inseparable fiom 
•the idea of internationalism, recognizing the rights and 
worth of other nations to he even as one's own. 

For Indians he held that the ideal was that of 
^nationalism and internationalism. 

He desired us, Indiana to feel that loyalty fur us con¬ 
sisted in loyalty to the idea of an Indian nation, politically, 
economically and mentally free; in other words he believed 
that India was for the Indians, not because we believed 
that every nation has its own pari to play in, the long 
tale of human progress, hut that nations which were not 
free to develop their own individuality and their own 
character were also unable to make their contribution to 
the sum of human culture which the world has a right to 
expect of them, lie was definitely of opinion that “so long, 
as England’s ideals were set upon an achievnmenr of 
domination over others she could neither be free nor truly 
great.” These precious words of his uttered forty years 
ago have come out to be true and his aspirations and 
prayerB seem to have been fulfilled. 

Much has been said and written by political thinkers 
■on the value and importance id individuals and nations. 
Dr. Coomarswaniy's view is no less valuable than that of 
some of the eminent thinkers of the West, lie believes 
that ‘‘The world has progressed from the ideal of individual 
slavery to that of individual freedom; it lias become no 
instinct to believe that men are equal at least to this 
degree, that every man must be regarded us an end in 
himself. But progress is only now being made from the 
idea of national slavery (empire) to that of national free- 
’ dom (inter-nationalism). We have to learn that nations uo 
less than men are ends in themselves; we have yet to realize 
that a nation can no more ultimately justify the ownership 
«f other nations, than a man can justify the ownership 
of other men.” 

Let us not forget, he further adds, that in setting tins 
ideal of nationalism before us, we are not merely striving 
for a right, but accepting a duty that is binding on us, 
that of self-realization to the utmost for the sake of others. 

Deeply learned as he is in ancient lore of India and 
saturated as he is with the true spirit of Indian culture 
ho lets no opportunity pass when he does not emphasize 
the need, and importance of disseminating some of 
the vital ideals of ancient India that hold good for all 
tifiMs, and which the present erring and suffering world 
•needs to 110 small extent. 

He sincerely feels that India has to play a 
part among the comity of nations and has to con¬ 
tribute something definite to the spiritual and 
•cultural evolution of mankind. 

There is something in India in the form of spiritual 
values which is not found elsewhere in the world and it 
it that .which India has to share with other nations in order 
*® ,f. evl . 188 t" 8 * 1 outlook on life and reorientate their 
civilization. Every country like every individual has its 
•own genius Slid special characteristics which, have to be 
preserved in the interest of commonwealth and human wel- 
xsm. He is one of those few thinkers and advocates of 
whas cause who always takes a deeper view of life and 
cnows how to discriminate between the real and the unreal, 
bMween .vital and unessential. Unhesitatingly and with 
lull sense of confidence and responsibility, be enjoins his 


countrymen (as he identifies himself with India and her 
aspirations) foal “India's contribution, to the civilization 
of the world does not and can never justify her children in 
believing that her work is done. There is work yet for 
her to ui>, which if not done by her. will remain for ever 
undone.” He enjoins us “not to shiik our part in the re¬ 
organization of life which is needed 10 make life tolerable 
under changed conditions.” He diaws our attention to the 
fact that it is for us to show that great and lovely cities 
can be built again without the pollution of the air by 
smoke or the poisoning ol the rtvcis by chemicals; 'it is for 
us to show that man can be the master, nut the slave of 
the mechanism he himself has created.” 

He desires us to bear in mind that “wisdom is greater 
than knowledge.” j 

Wo should never forget that “art is something 
more than manual dexterity, or the mere imita¬ 
tion of natural forms.” 

fie calls upon us "to investigate the physical and 
buperseiisual faculties anew, in the light of the discoveries 
of physical science and to show tiiat science and faith may 
he reconciled on a higher plane than any reached as yet.” 
It is ior us. he emphasizes, “to spiritualize the religious con¬ 
ceptions ot the West, and to show that the true meaning 
ot religious udeiathm is not the refraining from persecu¬ 
tion. hut the teal belief that different religions need not 
be mutually exclusive, the conviction that they are all 
equal roads suited to the varying capacities of those that 
tread them and leading to one end.” 

flow few patriots are there in our sacred land, who 
have caught the true spirit of India's past glory and ban 
faith in iter immense possibilities in future. Dr. Coomar- 
swauiy is one of tbe very lew of them who devoutly 
believes tiiat the soul of India with its deeper and fuller 
significance, should be jealously guarded and carefully 
preseived. Every civilized nation is really proud of it* 
national heritage and is never willing to destroy it. The 
true ideal of suiiMhurma, doing one's own duly, however 
irksome and unpleasant it may be. must be pursued un¬ 
flinchingly. lie is one of those few persons who sounded 
a timely note of warning more than forty years ago that 
“the people of India should cease to imitate their rulers.” 
Indian music, Indian art, Indian architectuie, Indian philo¬ 
sophy, in short everything ihat is truly Indian must be 
preserved. He has rightly awakened us to our natio na l 
consciousness and told us that “the best in us is still 
sleeping”. 

As a writer of great eminence and a thinker of no 
mean order, he is too well-known in the world of to-day 
to need any further mention. 

His contributions to the Sinhalese and the 
Indian art shall ever live. 


His collections of Kangra. Moghul, and Rajput paint¬ 
ings are safely deposited ai.d preserved in the Boston 
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«niwim ul which he is the worthy Curator. Although ho is 
far •way from us in a distant land. 1 have no doubt, that 
Ida heart ie with us and ha is watching our rising destiny 
closely horn his abode of peace. May he long be spared 
ta us by kind Providence to espouse our cause and to 
Inspire us with his wonderful interpretation of Indian: 
tradition, is the prayer of one of his oldest admirers in 
India. 

The-limitations of Non-Violence 

G. R. Malkani writes in The Aryan Pcuh • 

We in India are on the eve of independence. But 
we cannot retain this independence if certain false 
notions persist in the minds of the leaders of political 
thought. The Indian National Congress is largely 
dominated by Mahatma Uaudhi; and Mahatma 
Gandhi has made of ahimsa or non-violence not only 
the highest kind of religion, but also a political 
principle of the greatest efficiency. It appears to us that 
U is nothing of the sort, and that this exaltation of 
the principle bf non-violence involves some confusion 
of thought, in respect of both religion and politics. 

We can understand that a person may be so 
mentally elevated that he regards no one as his enemy. 
He has, so to say, effaced his own individuality. The 
world is to him kith and kin. If any one is hostile to 
him, he shows love to him as to an erring brother. 
Love has great potency, and can subdue the wild 
animal, not to speak of human beings. But human 
love is necessarily limited and finite. It cannot achieve 
everything. It is only a theoretical belief that if love 
is infinite or sufficiently strong, nothing can stand in 
its way. 

In actual practice, love can achieve only 
limited results. 

All that we can say is that, given proper material, 
it can often do wondere. It can disarm a bitter enemy 
and win him over. If we can show an enemy that we 
•re never offended no matter what he does to us, he 
is soon tired of doing any injury to ns and surrenders 
to our love. But, once again, we emphasise the phrase 
“given proper material.” If the enemy employs only 
harassing tactics, theie is at least time in our favour. 
Our continued suffering without protest or thought of 
retaliation may impress him, and he may soon desist 
from his persecution and even reciprocate our feelings. 
Buch conciliation can be permanent and lasting as no 
other conciliation can be. Ill-will is replaced by good¬ 
will. 

Again, we nave to assume that the enemy is not 
lost to all considerations of humanity, and that his 
religion does not make him think that the pain and 
the suffering of the Kafir are of no account whatsoever 
and I hat he is obeying the behests of hie religion when 
he kills the Kafir. Religious fanaticism is the worst 
type of fanaticism. You can never argue with a 
religious fanatic or impress him in any way. Granting, 
however, that there is no man but is a human being 
at heart and that ev?n a granite heart <jould be im¬ 
pressed. nothing whatsoever can be done to a fanatic 
through love if he is out, not for harassing tactics, but 
for outright destruction and the imposition of hi« will. 
If he has closed his mind to argument and Works on 
the single motto of “Sword or Koran t” he allows us 
absolutely no time to win him through our suffering. 
He would give hell to anv one who raised his voice in 
protest or made any gesture of opposition. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, in all humility, 
whether even M.ihatma Gandhi, the prophet of ahimsa, 
could show any result in such a situation. There have 
been several occasions when he could have put his 
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Philcwpphy to the test, but unfortunately (or, as I 
should think, fortunately), he has not availed himself 
of them. When the Hurs of Sind were being sup¬ 
pressed, he protested against the employment of 
violence against them. But the world would indeed 
have been convinced most definitely about the efficacy 
of this weapon, if his non-violence pould have suc¬ 
ceeded where violence did not. Similarly in the case 
of mob-fury in some of the worst riots of recent times,, 
we have had no ocular proof, and yrs think that none 
is possible. 

Where Mahatma Gandhi has succeeded, the 
material was relatively good. 

We shall now take a different line of argument, 
also suggested by Mahatma Gandhi. This argument 
takes the form of the question, What if you fail ? You 
may get killed, but you will have served a great cause. 
We brush aside the question, which is quite pertinent 
here, whether any of us want to get killed in this way. 
But what cause should we have served by getting 
killed in meek or non-violent protest ? Wo have in the 
above circumstances no opportunity of prolonged 
suffering through which we could so much as start 
Satyagraha. Whether we were true Satyagrahis or not 
would not be known even to ourselves. Our Salya- 
graha would not make any news. The proper word for 
it would be “slaughter.” Theie is no scope for Satya¬ 
graha where reason on the other ride is lacking and 
where there is a pure and unadulterated exhibition of 
naked force. We might console ourselves that we at 
least would have died bravely and with no enmity in 
our heart, and that the advertisement of newspapers 
is a modern evil which is best avoided. But let us not 
delude ourselves with the idea that this kind of 
Satyagraha has any kind of efficacy ; and by efficacy 
we mean “power to touch the heart of the enemy and 
make him relent.” There are occasions where force can 
produce an understanding which nothing else can. 

In tlie present case, we shall have died without 
proving the social value of Satyagraha. We shall have 
served no social cause. We shall at best have sacrificed 
ourselves in the fires of fanaticism in order to give 
ourselves the spiritual consolation of saying : “What 
if we die ! Is life worth living without love and non¬ 
violence T” 

Then let us not speak of non-violence as ""a 
social or a political weapon. It is -at best a 
spiritual weapon in the hands of a holy person 
who cares not for the goods of life, and who is 
content to depart when his religion demands it. 

It is expecting too much of normal social beings 
with social responsibilities and when the honour of 
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'womenfolk is at stake, to demand that they should 
behave like such a holy person, or that any amount 
of preaching can make them love their enemies and 
entertain no bitterness in their hearts in the face of 
the worst kind of atrocities. Non-violence is a religious 
ideal for the individual; it is not a social or political 
weapon. We deceive ourselves, if we think otherwise. 

But is non-violence even the highest form of 
religion ? It is not so unconditionally. Hinduism' is not 
n religion of non-violence, nor is Islam. Non-violence 
has been specially preached by Buddhism, Jainism and 
Christianity. But the Christian and the Buddhistic 
nations have observed it only in the breach. No nation 
could live with non-violence as its only weapon. A 
nation is not made of men with no real interests in 
the world. It has to meet active violence from other 
’nations, and it cannot effectively meet it without 
active preparation to meet violence with violence. 

This violence on the political plane is quite 
consistent with the highest form of spiritual life 
and thought. 

In the Gita, Arjuna gives the very arguments 
which an ardent Satyagrahi would give : “They are 
my kith and kin, my elders and gurus for whom I 
have respect—how can I kill them ? What, shall I do 
with all this wordly greatness by killing those vciy 
persons who are dear and near to me ?" etc. But Sri 
Krishna called all this talk cowardly and unmanly. 
The duty of a Ksihatriya is to fight for a righteous 
muse, unmindful of the result. 


Violence can be a duty ; and it is Quite consistent 
with the highest form of spiritual insight. Does not 
Sri Krishna say that the real spirit, the alma, can never 
be killed, and that nobody ever kills or is lolled T 
Knowing all that, on the plane of action, we cannot 
get away from our duty however irksome or unpleasant 
it may be. We have to do our duty without any 
desire for the fruit, simply because it is a duty. Sri 
Krishna goes even so far as to say that he had already 
killed all those people who were arrayed on the other 
side, and that if Arjuna thought that, he could do 
anything he was really mistaken. All things that are 
ever done are done by the will of God. He is the only 
real actor if there is one. We mistakenly take the 
credit, and the discredit to ourselves. 

If we rise to that level, violence does not appear 
so heinous a thing. God attains His ends in various 
ways. We are only His instruments. We do not see far. 
We see only our duty. This we must do in the spirit 
of dedication to the cause of righteousness, and not by 
way of self-aggrandisement. If the integrity of society 
requires violence, let there be violence. Where per¬ 
suasion would do and violence is unnecessaiy, let there 
be persuasion. But let us not make a religion of non¬ 
violence. It is only a one-sided religion. The higher 
religion is (hat which does not preach resort to violence, 
but which is not afraid of violence _ where it alone if 
indicated in the strange and variegated forms of 
human idiosyncrasies and human relationships. 

i» . a 
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India is Free 

The New York Times, Friday, August 15, 
1947, observes : 

In a historic event equal in importance to the 
most momentous happenings of our crowded days, the 
British flag is being hauled down today all over India, 
and two hundred years of British rule over that teem¬ 
ing sub-continent and its ancient civilization comes to 
an end in a manner far more noble than it began. 
In place of the Union Jack, there rises the orange, 
white and green banner of the Indian Union and the 
White and green flag Of Pakistan. With that ceremony 
the four hundred million Indian people assume among 
the powers of the earth their own separate and equal 
status, and establish for themselves new governments 
which to thorn' 6eem most likely to effect their safety 
tnd happiness. By the same token, the British Empire, 
which has held dominion over one-quarter of the globe 
tnd one-quarter of mankind, now entere into a process 
of self-liquidation which removes from it what has 
always been its backbone and richest prize. Yet, this 
dropping of an anachronistic pomp and circumstance 
holds out the promise of transforming an empire of 
unwilling subjects into a voluntary association and 
commonwealth of free men. 

The birth of the new India comes not, without 
pain and violence. But this violence is taking place 
between the Indians themselves, not between the 
British and their Indian subjects. And regrettable 
though it is, this violence is of miuor import com¬ 
pared with the spectre of an Indian revolutionary war, 
which could scarcely be confined to India alone. 
Indeed, it is part oj the greatness oj the day that the 
transition from British rule to Indian self -government 
is being accomplished by mutual agreement and amid 
reciprocal good-will equalled in colonial _ history only 
within the British Empire itself, and outside of & '°nlv 
by the American grant of independence to the Philip¬ 
pines. In that respect it represents a triumph for both 
British and Indian statesmanship—for the British 
because it recognised the historic tide and did not 
attempt to beat it bach, for the Indian because it 
accomplished its ends by compromise and the principle 
of nan-violent resistance which carried the day at less 
cost than would have been possible otherwise. 

The technical significance of this day is that the 
Indian Union and Pakistan now become dominions of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, "equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to auotlier in any aspec t of 
their domestic or external affairs,” though still owing 
a common allegiance to the British Crown. But this 
condition is established only till June, 1048, at which 
date the British originally pledged themselves to 
terminate their rule. It will be in June nget- year, 
therefore, that the final pay-off of British rule will 
come ; it is then that the Indian Governments will 
decide whether to hold on to the lest ties that 
Still unite them with the British for their common 
protection, or whether they will cut even the gosBgmeT 
threads of dominion status in favor of complete 
independence. 

The real significance of the day, however, is that 
it marks the twilight colonialism everywhere, lire 
whole world of Kipling’s imagery sinks into oblivion, 
|h captains and the kings that strutted aCros the 


scene of India's history depart, one hopes, never to 
return. Yet at its passing it is only fair to remember 
that with all its grandeur and its misery, colonialism, 
too, has performed an historic mission in bridging the 
cleavages between different civilizations, and that the 
British Baj in particular has been not without benefit 
to the Indian people. It left* India more united and 
peaceful than that seething land of many races, many 
creeds and many invasions has ever been. And it 
advanced the democratic ideal of popular self- 
government much farther in India than other Oriental' 
countries with their patriarchal traditions have been 
able to develop within themselves. Its last act of 
peaceful renunciation of power at the demand of the 
Indian people is the final proof thereof. 

Now the power and the glory, but also the respon- 
sibilty, devolve upon the Indian people and their 
leaders. It is now up to them to demonstrate that 
they can at least hold what British rule has alhieved, 
and that they know how to proceed from there to do 
what the British have left undone, and to develop 
their country to its full potentiality. The problems 
they face are many and complex, but there is hope 
that the same wise statesmanship and restraint which 
made this day possible will also guide them to a better 
future. In that hope, we welcome the new India into 
the family of the free nations of the world. 
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He Inter-Aoian Bdttbnu Conference 

In an article in tile Jewish Frontier, June, 
1947, Hugo Bergm&nn, die leader of the delega* 
tion of Jewish Palestine, thus describes his im¬ 
pressions of die great conference with special 
reference to the place of die Jews in its mission : 

The first Intir-Asian Conference was convened y 
the Indian Council of World-Affairs, a foody founded 
in 1943, whose aim is the promotion of the study of 
Indian and international questions. The convening of 
this conference, though it was defined from the very 
beginning as non-political, must have been a very 
difficult political and diplomatic task. The differences 
between China and Tibet, between Viet Nam and 
Cambodia, between the Jews and the Arabs in Pales¬ 
tine, were felt at the Conference itself. Unfortunately 
the Moslem League in India decided to boycott the 
Conference, saying that it was only "a thinly disguised 
attempt on the part of the Hindu Congress to boost 
itself as the leader of Asiatic peoples.” This altitude 
prejudiced the Middle East Moslem countries against 
the Conference. Only Egypt sent delegates. The seven 
states of the Arab League were merely represented by 
one “observer.” The same obtains for Turkey. The 
following'is the list of the countries represented at the 
Conference : Afghanistan, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Butihan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Georgia, 
India, Indonesia. Iran, Kazakhstan, Korea, Malaya, 
Mongols. Nepal, Palestine, Philippines, Siam, Tadjiki¬ 
stan, Tibet, Uzbekistan, Viet Nam. Turkey, the Arab 
League. These are twenty-six, and with the Arab 
League states, thirty-three countr.es. This, in itself, 
was a great achievement of organizational and diplo¬ 
matic skill on the part, of the conveners of the Con¬ 
ference. 


The chief importance of the Conference was the 
meeting of its delegations in itself. As one of the 
delegates said : “Wc have become Asian-minded,” and 
this is not a small thing. The huge map of Asia above 
the dais of the Conference showed the gigantic dimen¬ 
sions of Asia, the gigantic totals of its populations. 
Paudit Nehru in his concluding speech said : “We are 
now in the process of finding ourselves, and others are 
also in the process of realizing that Asia is not merely 
a place for the rivalry of various imperialisms, but Asia 
consists of human beings with dignity, with a long 
past behind them, and human beings who are going to 
have a great future. This conference has been a land¬ 
mark in the history of Asia and a landmark in the 
history of the world’’ 

This assessment by Nehru of the conference which 
was convened and decisively influenced by him, was 
not exaggerated. The conference revealed to all its 
participants the huge potential of intellecual and 
cultural force which is now becoming free owing to the 
rise of the liberated peoples of Asia, and which is 
being brought into play with that great, speed which 
distinguishes our time from other historical epochs. 

Was the conference more than that ? 8ome people 
spoke of a "Pan-Asiatic” conference, as if it had been 
the expression of a political collective will. This may 
be doubted. Many voices, of course, suggested thin 
way. Among the exceedingly rich documentary material 
handed to the delegates, there was, for instance, a 
memorandum of thg Principal of Patnam College, P. 
G. Sinha, wlwflh advocated the creation, on the lines 
of the “Pan-American Conference,” of a permanent 
Inter-Asian Conference—“for defense, economic deve¬ 
lopment, reshaping of the Asian transport-system, 
reviving and developing of new overland routes.” In 
suggesting this, Sinha draws the Western frontiers of 
Mm up to the Baltic, the Carpathians, and the Alps. 
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In older to come to hie condugioh, Sinha has to 
diminish as far as possible the importance iff the 
existing differences among and within the Asiatic 

S les. Thus be states of the Islamic bloc in thfo 
lie East: “This region has been attacked by the 
virus of various imperialisms which may convert? it into 
a festering sore on the Asian body politic. The states 
in this region.Should be on the vanguard of our defense 
system, like Japan at the other end, instead of being 
a Trojan Horse for Asia. It is a matter of vital impor¬ 
tance for both Asia and Africa to consider how we can 
contribute towards a reorientation of the policies of 
the countries of the Middle East. The Middle East 
holds about 50 per cent of the world's oil resources, 
whidh would be her great dowry to the Asian joint 
family.” But iB this more than wishful thinking ? Can 
this reorientation be thought through to a conclusion, 
without, taking into consideration the great conflict 
which today governs world-politics ? Sinha says about 
the Soviet Union : “Tie. Soviet Union is our natural 
leader in the field of social and technological develop¬ 
ment. Her social sentiments are inspirations for the 
under-privileged millions in Asia,”—but he evades the 
actual political problem which dominates world affairs- 
But an influential member of the Indian delega¬ 
tion, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, advanced an entirely 
different conception for a future world-political 
orientation of a free India. He did so in a pamphlet 
“The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty” which wee 
published by the convener of the Conference, The 
Indian Council of World-Affairs. It is not her conti¬ 
nental affiliations, he says, which are of decisive 
importance for India. “The essential fact is that India 
is a maritime State with a predominance of interest 
on the sea. The continental affiliations are compara¬ 
tively negligible. From the continental point of view 
of Eurasia, she is only an abutting corner, walled off 
by impassable mountains. From the sea and air point 
of view, on the other hand, she is one of the great 
«irategie centres.” In consequence, Panikkar demand*, 
the inclusion of Free India in a maritime State system: 
the Western Block of that system would have Britain 
as its centre, and its Eastern Block would have India 
as ita renter. 

I do not, bring up these opinions—which are dia¬ 
metrically opposed to each other—for their own sake- 
I quote them only in order to show that there was no 
unity of will at the basis of the Inter-Asian Conference, 
although I he feelings of a great part of its participants 
were dominated by the still continuing fight, for free¬ 
dom against the Western powers. But, the Indian 
conveners of the Conference, particularly, endeavored 
to attenuate as far as possible the mood of conflict 
with the Weqt. They endeavored to allav apprehen¬ 
sions of a revival of the Japanese slogan ' Asia for the 
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filled and there ha* been no abatement u£ the desire of 
fm»i |pi consumers for United States plastics. 

But having outgrown its pre-War childhood and having 
rapidly converted from wartime to peacetime competition 
with other materials, the billion-dollar business that deve¬ 
loped out of a chemical compound faced a new task: how 
to de-glamome its product, which can be used—and mis¬ 
used—in myriad Varieties ; how to establish it not as a 
miracle chemical, but as the basic industrial product it 
actually is. 

During the war. when steel and other metals were 
scarce, plastics had become a, cure-all in replacing metals 
in civilian goods production). But the differences among 
the types and usages of plastics exceed by far those of 
the metals: some plastics soften in heat, some do not: 
-some are rigid, others flexible; some are clear, some 
opaque. In short, plastics are not one but hundreds of 
different materials each with its own characteristic. While 
in general superior to the materials they are meant to 
replace, using plastics ‘‘all and sundry,” as sometimes 
happened under the pressure of war scarcities, is prone 
to cast the wrong light on an essentially sound material. 

The U.S. plastics industry therefore is now under¬ 
taking a conscious effort to make its transition from the 
formative state into that ot well-classihod and co-ordi¬ 
nated products. Tlte ‘‘know-how” of producing and apply¬ 
ing the right plastics to the correct purposes will he 
spread by an educational committee of the SPI from the 
manufacturer to the retuiler and salesman. Plastics will be 
eliminated from jobs for which they arc less suited than 
other materials. As a protection of the consumer agumst 
poorly conceived or outright faulty applications, another 
SPI committee is to promote the naming of products by 
the manufacturer. At the Chicago show one of the 
largest producers of plastics in the country labelled his 
exhibit: ‘“The right plastic for every iob.” 

Thus, the budding industry, conscious of its importance, 
has inaugurated a program of self-regulation. It extends 
inito new uses being found practically every week. Plastics 
have become an integrul part of housing, agricultural, 
automotive ami electrical production, of apparel, shoes, 
and home furnishings. During the past year, new technical 
advances were carefully consolidated before thpv were 




We have opened a ‘‘Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi¬ 
cians ana surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NEEVOU8 DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exorcises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed¬ 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc..) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 


offered as new machinery, new materials or new fabrics. 

Similarly, markets are being developed also on the 
basis not of glumour sales but of i horn uglily examined appli¬ 
cation. Although exports of plasties have been small 
compared to the hunger of the domestic market, foreign 
interest has continually been on the increase. Demand 
is practically insatiable, especially from countries which 
have not yet built their own plastics industries. U.S. 


Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in peraon during 11 a.tn. to 2 p.tn. and 4 pun. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case iu detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for ‘‘diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


exports to the other American republics, for example, 


At long last the Boon— 

CALSO-PHOSPHORIN 

[ 5 gr. Tablets (oraP 1 

The sure and safe remedy in ALL STAGES of 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Sand Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for K-. 2-]0) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
‘Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 iilu-tratious. Everything you 
want to know about bornionex. vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand¬ 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Confirmed or suspected. 


Invention of a Great Calcutta Physician (T.B. Specialist 1. 

No more groping in the dark for Doctors or Drugs. 
No more despair. 

C an safelyte PELF -APM1N1STERED by the patient. 
Pries Ra. 7/- oaly for a Course of 7 dayB (56 tablets). 

Rare Remedies Research Laboratory 

1, Bhuban Sarkltr Lane, CALCUTTA-7 


Hering & Kent 

Poet Box 323 (M.R.G.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, 

Fort BOMBAY-...Phons No. 24297. 
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Serving iAe Met. .. 

Biased tire the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery We are happy m helping them 
with our rubber requisites 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 

# 



BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS <I940)LTD. 

M A K £ A S Of H U 0 0 £ R HOSPITAL R£qi/ISlT£$ 

CALCUTTA . NAGPUR • BOMBAY 


jumped in the past six yeais from 2,700.000 pounds lo 
8,600,000 pounds. In 1946, principal importers were, 
in order, Mexico. Brazil, Argentina. Chile, Cuba. Vene¬ 
zuela and Peru. 

But die United States plastics industry does not ex¬ 
pect exports to keep growing at such a rate or to become 
the mainstay of its production. Other countries, building 
industries for export or reconstructing their war-shattered 
productive plant, are rapidly discovering the potentialities 
of plastics and catching up with America’s head-start. 

In fact, America’s plastics producers, on the basis of 
their rich experience with the new material, believe that 
plastics, like steel, will become a spur to industrialization 
in general, will draw countries poor in pre-plasucs raw 
materials into the orbit of the industrial world. To further 
aids development, C. C. Concannon, Chief of the II. S. 


Commerce Department's ibeimi al and drug division, pro¬ 
posed at the Chicago meeting of the SPI that the industry 
not only export its products but, just as much, its 'know¬ 
how”—-that is equipment and technical assistance. “This 
business of being the world's largest producer of plastics 
and plastics materials carries with it a challenge,” he 
said. “Increased shipments of plastics now would be one 
step in the right direction. Another and equally im¬ 
portant one is the export ol American ‘brains’ to aid the 
plastics industries of other countries.” 

In the end the “general consumei” might not have 
been entirely wrong. Plastics might not be the 20th 
century’s philosopher’s stone, but it might, in its own way, 
contribute to tin? poet-war industrialization of the world. 


Printed and Published by NibSxan Chandra Du, Pkababi Press, Calcutta. 
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BOOKS AVAILABLE 

Chattsriee’« Picture Albums—Nos. 1 to It 
(JVb. l t i 2, 9 <1 9 out of 5»oo*) 
each No. tt 4 0 

History of 0 H«m Vote. I ft II 
1 — R. D. Banerji each Vol. 25 0 

Ca nons of Orissan Architecture —N. If. Base 12 0 

Dynasties of Mediavel Orissa— 

Pt Binayak Misra 5 0 

Eminent Americans; Whom Indians Should 

Know— Rev. I)r. J. T. Sunderland 4 8 

Emerson & His Friends— ditto 4 0 

Evolution & Religion— ditto 8 0 

Origin and Character of the Bible ditto 3 0 

Rajmohan’s Wife — Bankim Ch. Chatterjee 2 0 

Prdyag or Allahabad— (Illustrated) 8 0 

The Knight Errant (Noiml) — Sita Devi 8 8 

The Barden Creeper (Must. Novel)— 

Santa Devi A Sita Devi 8 8 

Talas of Bengal— Santa Devi A Sita Devi 3 0 

Plantation labour in India— Dr. R, K. Das 3 8 

India And A New Civilization— ditto 4 0 

Mussolini and the Cult of Italian Youth 

(Must)-?. N. Roy 4 8 

Story of Satara (Must. History) 

—Major B. D. Bhhu 10 0 

My Sojourn in England— ditto 2 0 

Historv of the British Occupation in India 
—{An epitome of Major Barn's first 
book in the list. |—N. Kasturi 3 0 

History of the Reigr. of Shah Alum— 

W. Franklin S 0 

The History of Medieval Valshnavism in 
Orissa— With introduction by Sir 
(3S*Jadunath Sarkar.—Prabhat Mukherjee 6 0 

The First Point of Aswini— Jogesfa Ch. Roy 0 8 

Protection of Minorities— * 

Kadha Konrad Mokberji 0 4 

Postage Extra. 

The Modern Review Office 

120-2, Uptbb Oiboplab Rasa, CALCUTTA 

‘PON* 34 


GRAY HAIR? 

Use ‘KRIKESH’ Before Bath 

Okdinaey 3/8 Stbono 5/• 

G. S. S. HERBAL PRODUCTS 

_ KALNA : BENGAL _ 

you LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leueoderma, Pimples, Pox or Scar j 
marks, Grey hair, Hair falling, Baldness, Wrinkles ! 
or any other disease ? Regain your natural beauty, j 
Wnlc lo ~ K aviba.t Mullior. bsc. Kaviratna’h 

Herbal Research Laboratory, Kaj.na ; Bengat, 

* TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Or. KALIDAS NAB. M.A. (Cal ), D.Litt. (Perie) 

Bony. Stay., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare illustrations ) 

Price: Re. 5/- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date survey of the History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Re. 12, Foreign £ I or 5 Dollars. 

The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 
THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE* 

120-2. Upper Circular Road. Calcutta. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 


History of Aurangxib Ks. As. 

Vols. 1 & 2 together, 2nd ed.. 5 0 

Vol. 3, 3rd ed. ... .38 

Vol. 4. 2nd ed.. ... 4 0 

Vol. 5 ... ... 4 0 


Shivaj) end Hla Times* 3rd ed. Out of yr. 5 0 
A Short History of Aurangxib, 611 pp. 5 0 
Mughal Administration, 3rd ed. ...8 0 

Studies In Au range lb’s Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangxib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of Shivajl, studies in Maratha 
History, 308 pp. ••• ... — 2 8 

India through the Ago* 2nd ed. — 1 8 

Fall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1732-1754), 500 pp, ... 5 0 

VoL 2 (1754-1771), 572 pp. ... 5 0 

VoL 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ' ... ^50 

Chaitanyat hie life and teachings, 3rd. ad. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trans. of Shivqji 

(4 pictures) ... 3 4 

„ Marathi trass, of Shfvaji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 

Later Mughals (1707-1738), 2 vole., each 8 0 

S. C. SARKAR,—M. C SARKAR, 

_ Colleys Square, Calcutta. _ 
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BOOKS FOR YOU , FOR ME AND FOR ALL.— 


1. Religion And Society By 8. Radhakrishnan Rs. 9-3 
9. The Vedanta According To Sankara And Ramanuja 
By 8. Radhakrishnan Its. 8-12 

I’ve Shed My Tears By D. F. Karaka Ra. 12 
Oil—A Novel By Upton Sinclair Ra. 7-14 

'DteJonglp—A Novel By TJplon Sinclair Ra 7-14 
Money—In the Bank By P. G. Wodehouse Bs. 6-6 
.Toy- In die Morning By P. G. Wodehouse Ra. 6-6 
’43 Rebellion (An authentic review of the great 
Upheaval of 1942) By Govind Sahai ' Rs. 7-8 

Power—A new social analyeia By Bertrand Ruaaell 

Ra. 6-0 

Philosophy And Politics By Bertrand Ruaaell Rs. 2-1 

My Impression Of India By Reginald Sorensen 

Rb 9-3 

A Choice Of Kiplings Verse made By T. 8. Eliot 

R§ 7-7 

Collected Poems 1909-1935 By T. S. Eliot Ra. 7-7 

The Political Works of Rupert Brooke Edited By 
Geoffrey Keynes Rs. 7-7 

Intelligence In The Modern World-John Deweys 
Philosophy Edited, and with an introduction 
By Joseph Ratner Rs. 8-12 

.lohn Keats And Percy Bysshe Shelley—Complete 
Poetical Works Ra. 8-12 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
8 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16 


17. The Poems, Prose And Play Of Alexander Pushkin 

—Selected and Edited with an Introduction 
By Avrahtn Yarmolitaaky Rs. B-12 

18. The Decline And Fall Of The Roman Empire By 

Edward Gibbon, in three Vol. , Rs. 86-4 

19. Psychology--A Study of Mental Life By Robert 

S. Woodworth Re. 10-1$ 

20. The Sex-Life of Mini and Woman By George 

Ryley Scott Rs. 13-2 

21. Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilisation 

Edited By Joseph Campbell Rs. 23-7 

22. The Don Flows Home To The Sou By Mikhail 

Sholokhov Rs. 10-15 

23. The Co-Operative Movement. In The Punjab By 

Ata Ullah Rs. 6-9 

24. One World Or None By Dealer Masters and 

Katharine Way Rs. 6-9 

25. Teach Yourself Greek By F. Kinchin Smith, m.a 

Rs. 3-15 

26. Teach Yourself Arabic By A. H. Tritton. D.Litt. 

Rs. 3-15 

27. Teach Yourself Portuguese By J. W. Barker 

Rs. 3-15 

28. Modern Chess Openings By W. Korn Ra. 10-15 

29. The Basis Of Combination In Chess By J. Du. 

Mont Rs. 7-7 

30. The Official Book < >f Contract Bridge By Ely 

Cutbertson Rs. 69 

31. Folk Dance Of India By Projesh Bsnerji Rs. 3-12 


EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY 

BOOKSELLERS & NEWSAGENTS 

1, CHOWRINGHEE PLACE 

CALCUTTA 18. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY HOME 


Bennett, A. --Tim S(range Van¬ 
guard 

Bhomfxeei», L —Wild is the River 

Bridges, R.—Selected Poems 

Bxm.BR and Stern—T wo Club 
Systems of Bidding 

Oitlbertbon, E.—Official Book of 
Contract Bridge 

Carter, A. C.-The Years Art 
1942-1944 

Chamberlin, Edward- -Theory of 
Monopolistic Competition 

Culver, D. C.—Bibliography of 
Crime and Criminal Justice, 

2 Vole. ••• 

Everitt. W. L.-Fundamentals of 
Bad to 

Freud, S.—New Introductory 
Lectures on Psycho-Analysis 

Hogg, O.— The Purpose of Parlia¬ 
ment ••• 

Joad, C.— Return to Philosophy ... 

Joad, C.—About Education 

THE BOOK CO.. LTD 


Rs. 

as. p. 


Rs. 

sa. 

p- 




Jung, C.— Psychology oi the fin- 




•1 

7 

0 

eon scion h 

2o 

5 

0 


7 

0 

Lokwknstkin, K.—Political Re¬ 




•> 

0 

6 

construction 

16 

4 

0 




Mcdougall, W.- An Outline of 




6 

l 

6 

Abnormal Psychology 

13 

6 

6 




Phaihon Pkehs— Canadian Painters 

20 

5 

0 

li 

1 

(i 

Piihkink etc. —Russian Short Stories 

6 

14 

6 

51 

u 

0 

Pinto, V.—The Teaching of English 







in Schools 

S 

8 

6 

1-1 

0 

0 

Pio mowsKA, I.—The Art of Potato I 

2-1 

0 

0 




Rothenstein, E Stanley Spencer 

16 

4 

0 

48 

0 

0 

SAKt—The Unbearable Bassiugton 

4 


0 

20 

0 

0 

Sinclair, U.--Dragon Harvest - 

10 

5 

0 




Shewell Cooper, W.—The A. B.C. 




8 

8 

6 

of Fruit Growing 

3 

U) 

6 

8 

8 

6 

Truman, F.— Radio Engineering ••• 

22 

0 

0 

6 

14 

6 

Underhell, E.—Mysticism 

14 

to 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Yotura, K.—Handbook of Sociology 

.17 

1 

0 

LTD 

•I 

College Square, Calcutta 
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LIPTON’S 


GREEN LABEL VELLOW LABEL RED LABEL 


in 


GREEN LABEL 
I Raart BatlavHaa) 

A* «nykMl On*- 
lltr Du|Mll>f with 
tha asqalalta mi* 
Mrf (liWH anal*- 


VELLOW LABEL 
A flak bland ol Ik* 
Ckalaaat Indian 
Tana eaablniaa 
HnafUnonr oolonr, 
and slnnqtb. Fan- 
ana Ihioaqhaat tba 
mild. 


RED LABEL 

A Quality bland 
lei attanalh and 
aalMaeliaa, (nil. 
flaaaarad and 
planting. 
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DEALERS IN GUINEA (SaV|RElGN) GOLD ONLY 

I24'I24,I‘B0WBAZAR STREET * CALCUTTA 

PHONE • B. B. 1761 :: TELEGRAM : BRILLIANTS 


un*e/v.. 


It is the Mind and not the Lips 


that speaks out in rare 


moments of delight and that 


is the genuine compliment. 


And it is by our years 


experience we have 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design of every mind. 


For foor selection wo have a wide 
rang* to offer always. Individual 
designs can also ho 
made to please your caprice. 




SAKTIS 
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BEST for you 
BEST for me 
BEST for all 

is 

Tosh’s 

TEA 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


Nath Bank Ltd, 

Central Office: 27/2C, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Head Offioe: 135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
’Phone—Cal: 3252 (4 Lines). 

Authorised Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 
Subscribed Capital Ra. 80,00,000 

Paid-Up Capital ••• Rs. 53,16,600 
Reserve Find ••• Rs. 20,00,000 

Depositors on 31st Dec.’46) Rs. 9,53,81,600 

Board of Directors: 

8m 8. JL Roy 
Sri G. V. Swaika 
Sri Pulin Krishna Roy 
Sri R. Choudhury, Bar-at-Law 
Sri Jagannath Kolay 
Sri D. P. Das Gupta 
* Ski K. ; N. Dalai* (Managing Director) 

!f Booking Bottom of oil detcrtp 
: tfoaa loeludfag Poroigm Exehoogo 

. . .. . . 


T in tO*7 
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Banish Your DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

u3« Hygienic Household Filter 


Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


necessity 

far 

every 

village 

home. 



HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00. 

aft aukdn Bmmu BWM. CklCTtt.. 'Phone: lgMB-B. 

Asthma A T. B. gSSLST 

ewe by a phial oi “Ajthmodyna” (Begd.)i otSaint 

“VSrS&S! BbmL 

«. in a ce., m»i 

P. O. Wart, Daeea (Bengal). 





MADURA MILLS Co., Lta 

Mills af t 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamndram 

We supply i 

Grey Karns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving^and die Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

» 

Specialities: 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

H As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or Stata” 




A. & F. 


LTD. 


MADURA 
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FOR EVERY FORM OF 




miFJiYVfu} 



mruifriy 
117 Ji r) w.l 




Puerto l\jphoiD 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Em 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


Particulars free from 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bactcrio-Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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1NFSIMATI0N THM FOBtS Bf BISCUITS N0.t 



Biscuit in early India 


Our ancients in the 
Vedic age offered 
4 ‘ Apupa ", their bis¬ 
cuits, to the gods, they 
loved and adored. 

The modern experts 
have brought the bak¬ 
ing art to the fancy level 
of ACME biscuits. 

■ , . ■ ■_.___ VIP 


M D D ; COMPANY MODINAC AR,U P. 


Distributor *, MODI INDUSTRIES SALES DEPOT 

12-A, Kaiikrfahoa Tagore Street, CALCUTTA 

. - . . . ... M ■ ii in i '■ . -I' —. . . 

• , - " r , t ' , ' 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 

From Mahenjo-daro to August 15, 1947 (Revised and enlarged 2nd Edition) 

— A narrative and an Interpretation — 

By Dr. N. K. SINHA & Dr. A. C. BANERJEE, Lecturers in History, Calcutta University. Rs. 12-8 

NEW INDIA SPEAKS 

Reoont Speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Edited by D. R. BOSE 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1757-1945 : 2 Vols. : Rs. 19 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

Covering the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Covering the period from 19.2.46. Rs. 10 

These books, ed ited by Dr. A. C. Banerjee of Calcutta University, are indispensable for 
a thorough of the constitutional problems of India and Pakistan. These are 

the most emhaustu# and authoritative collection of documents relating, respectively, to (1) Indian 
cons tit ution from Plassey to Wavell Pip, _ (2) The Cabinet Mission, ana (3) The Constituent 
Assembly. The author has added illuminating notes and Introductions. 

SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY 

' By DEVACHARYA, m.a. Rs. 7 

J . ...... - ■ . ■ _ 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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Indian Investment 
Corporation Limited. 

Office :—CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILOINOS, 
MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment* 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mb. S. M. Bhatta- 
charjee is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are. 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year ••• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years 372 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write.to:— 

■ ' ’ ’ «>. 

BENOY BHUSAN MOOKEFUEE, ,b.a. 

Manager. 


Calcutta Natianal 

Bank Limited 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authorised Capital Bs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 


Bengal 

Calcutta 

Burrab&z&r 

Shambazar 

Canning St. 

High Court 

Hatkhola 

Kalighat 

Bhowanipore 

Baliygung 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 

Mymensing 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Asansol 

Brabmanbaria 


Bahar 

Patna 

Gaya 

Muzaffarpur 

Ortaaa 

Cuttack 


Branch Offices < 

Aaaam Delhi 

Gauhati Chandni Ohowk 

1'ibrugarh Sadar Bazar 


C. P. & Bazar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbulpore 

.Tubbulpore Gantt. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madraa 

Madras 


Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmcdabad 
Maskati Market 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpore 

Meston Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benares 

Agra 

Bareilly 

Meerut 


H. W. P. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agents t 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. Yon can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Rs. 10 only ; interest allowed 17a p. c. 
annum. 
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Inspite of Its apparent 
enticing and dazling beauty, 
is after all a hallucination 
having no real substance. It 
charms the onlooker but leads 
to the perilous delusion. The 
spuriouB toilet products that have 
made their appearance in the 
market due to scarcity of genuine 
manufactures in War-time, have deluded 
the buying public just like the proverbial 
GOLDEN DEER. As reputation breeds imita¬ 
tion, the famous hair oil 'HIMKALYAN' has been 
the target of deceitful imitators for its superior 
quality and excellence. Happily the course of events 
has changed and the supply-position of 'HIMKALYAN' is now quite 
| adequate to meet its 
' ever-increasing demands. 

But make sure of a 
genuine one by making 
your purchases from 
reliable dealers and that 
is the only safer course 
to avoid fraudulent 
sroducts. 'Himkalyan' is 
| the inimitable and superb 
jhair oil of the modem 
| Age ensuring luxurious 
[growth and radiant lustre. 






IIHII BY HIMKALYAN WORKS • CALCUTTA 


an. 
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SS&JE IDEA*. 
k f°00 DRINK 

BY cadbury 5 
(ALISTS IN FOOP 
5 FOP 100Y£^ 




The Calcium and Vitamins in 
BOURN-VITA build strong bones and firm flesh 
in growing children. For adults, too, it gives 
deep, calm sleep and an abundance of energy. 




kf 


BOURN -VITA 

*l€«| IN CALCIUM AND VITAMINS 



tuai 
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Oatlne Cream is 
“indispensable’*, 
.says Sadhona 
Bose,the famous 
film star and 
most perfect 
danseuse in 
India; and this 
verdict has been 
endorsed by 
many other 
famous stars 
of stage and 
screen. 



OATINE CREAM is indispensable for 
my toilet. I have been using it for a 
long time, and find it delightful, and extremely 
necessary to preserve a perfect skin. 


Oatine 

SNOW (fch DAY • CREAM fth NIGHT 
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« jAEGER-I£C0UURB r 

MncmoNPimeT 



Simple elegance and precision accuracy have 
distinguished Jaeger-LeCoultre watches for 
many years,— at present, these fine watches are 
In short supply but here are two recent arrival!, 


On left — Jaofer-LeCoultro 
model No. 2613, with 9" 
ttsybrlM stool caso, extra flat. 
Price Rs. 260/- 


On right —Jufor-UCouhrt 
model No. 2713 with 106" 
wybrtto steal square cm. 
Price Rs .XfOl- 


FAVRE-LEUBA 

FAVRE-LEUBA & CO., LTD. BOMBAY-CALCUTTA. 
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VORA ft 00. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

s' 

are glad to announce the publication of 
the following titles in the 

National Planning Committee 

seHes. 

Chairman : 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nbhru. 


HoNr-0BNf SKCRETARY : 

K. T. Shah. 

MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

POPULATION. 

* ‘ TRADE. 

POWER & FUEL. 

WOMEN'S ROLE. IN 

PLANNED ECONOMY. 

EDUCATION. 

And many other titles are in press. Ask 
for details of other titles or watch for the 
announcement here. 

Bach volume is of uniform size?and 
get-up and prioed at Rs. 6/-, postage extra. 
Special concession will be given to those 
who subscribe for the whole set in advance. 

Owing to paper control restrictions 
only a limited number of copies are printed. 

four copy now, and avoid 
disappointment / 


3, Boqkd ^uiLDnra, Bombay-2 


INDIAN ECONOMIC 

INSURANCE C«., IT*. 

Head Office, 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation, interest earning 
has been assumed at 3V4% and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates:— ' rs>' 

WHOLE LIFE — Rs. 12 par thousand par'annum 
ENDOWMENT — Rs. 10 par thousand par annum 

Board of Directors i'. 

S. M. Bhattacharjee, Esq., Chairman 
Kiran Sankar Bay, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chatteijee, Esq. 

Indra Marayan Boy, Esq. 

Bajendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Monindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 


Offices at 

BOMBAY—Calcutta National Bk. Bldgs., 
Phlrozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS— Pachayyappa’s Hall, Gaorge 
Town. 

DELHI—Naerat Buildings, Fate Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAH1, MyMENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organtsers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 
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DIAPEPSIN 



The stomach is lined on the inside 
with a soft thick mucous membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the various constituents of the gast¬ 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stagey 
of gastric digestion. Diapepsin will 
be of use where these glaDds are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


||||WII^RU6£0ALCUTT 
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NOW AVAILABLE 1/ 

Bje 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


DKEAFIS or A YOUTH - 


t n ansi tr rat new »> 

In these two booka, now published for the first time iu English, Subhas Chandra explains the 
philosophy of his life, the pathological background of his idealism and his gospel of “total surrender” of 
self for realisation and fulfilment of his dream of Free India. 

’ atlas or noni for freedom »e« 

Get a Copy immediately to avoid disappointment, as only a limited number of oopies are available for sale. 

SREE GURU LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 



Modern styling in office tiling 
appliances for the New Age. 
Strongly built of stool plate, 
Dark green stove enamelled 
finish. Rs. 15 nett for each Tray. 
Rs. 30 for both the Trays in¬ 
clusive Packing & Railway 
freight. Catalogue & terms for 
Agents on request. 




Size—14' x 10” x 13' 

G. S. AGENCY, 

88 & 90 Keshab Ch. Sen St. 
CALCUTTA-9 


IIPROSY A LEPROSY 


LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Goranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


VITALITY » 

W ■ ■ HfcH ■ ■ ‘VIGOCRIN’ 
with gold, musk, silver, ooral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 


HYDROCELE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only speoific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
sweiling^af scrotum. Rs. 3. internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. KaviraJ R. N. 
CHAKRAVARTY, Ayurved Sastrf, 24, Debendra 
Ghosh Road. Bhowanipur, Calcutta,— 25. 
Phone :—8outh SOf-L 
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Is much prevalent in every part of Civi¬ 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available, 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

lias now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

(De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder: Pr. BAM PBAN SHABMA 

1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
'Phone-HOWBAH 359. 

" Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 
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AUTUMN—-the season of mellow fruitfulness. 



After the rains Autumn brings out the beauty of 
tie azure sky,—the full flowing rivers—the verdant 
fields smiling in the radiant sunshine. 

But this change of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which has to work its hardest to acclimatise 
your body with it. 

QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stomach troubles but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps you healthy by strengthening your liver. 



THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH 4 CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTD., 
QUMARESH HOUSE 
SALKIA • HOWRAH • 


Pass to 
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THE €RY OF A MILLION SOULS... 


Eager and solicitous has been the prayer 
that millions have prayed, for years past, 
before the at fat of the Divine Mother, 

each autumn and every autumn. 
The prayerful cry of devout souls, in their 
endeavour to emerge free and honourable, 
has not gone in vain. 

May the Benign Mother grant us still better 
days to smile upon us and our beloved land f 





rr'fUl n 

j ■$V 

f ’ ;V h 

A 

s v r k’-uvn is — 



JABAKVSVM 
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Gandhiji's DO-OR-DIE MISSION 

Edited b$ SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, Atstt. Editor, Amnia Baxar Patrika . 

Mahatma Gandhi’s unique mission of peace in riot-devastated areas of East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world, The pro¬ 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimage is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by mauy. This book sets out to explain the character aud meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. Tn piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
aud author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non¬ 
violence and has made an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. :: Price Us. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., i-i, Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta (9) 


STUDIES IN GANDHISM’ - - 

D|| Proi. N. K. Dose 

Private Socrctary of Mahatma Gandhi in his historic peace-mission in the 
riot-lorn villages in the district of Noakhali. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA: IIS EHlnrc 

Du Proi. A. N. Dosu, 1 * 1 .A., (London) Be 1-8 


INDIAN ASSOCIATED PUBLISHING CO , LTD., 8C, Ramanath Mazumdar Street, Calcutta-9. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, r/ / .; ^ "J 

Institutions and Small Tillages. _Vlf J '***% 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED IlllP 

Hygienic Rural Filter IIbmEm 11 

THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 

DRINKIN8 WATER PROBLEM 1 

Already Inatalled several of | 

LOOO gallon output per day Bj fe / ||| 

Manlkganj, Lakhfpur, Sandlp, fappife-. 

Ghaumuhanl. etc. g tit B 

Approved by the Direotor Qgjp ~ ^ 

the Sanitary Board, Bengal 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Began Street, CALCUTTA. 


AMRUTANJAN 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 


SOLD EVERYWHERE I IflL Pain Bain 

AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. O. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 
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NEW BOOK NEW PUBUCAT.ON8: /Mr our , 

ATTITUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION 

fiy SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


Demy 8Fo. 


IVice: Rs. 6-8 


Swami Abhebananda bps proved tho uniqueness of Vedanta and Religion, and has shown 
the way of harmonizing the Vedanta with Religion with their practical application to daily life. 

This neat Volume cotilains seventeen illuminating Lectures 
Viewed with Comparative method. 

With detailed Contents and Index, and with a hitherto unpublished photo of the Swami. 

Excellent get-up . 

AN APOSTLE OF MONISM 


by SISTER SH1VANI (Mrs. Mary LePage) 

A learned introduction by Dr. Bagchi. 

Denny 8 Vo. She—neat Volume with excellent gel-up—With many pictures and a 

designed flap. Price: Its. 7-8. 

Along with many new incidents of Swami Abhednnanda’s eventful life and glorious career 
in the West for quarter of a century. This volume also throws much light upon the 
History of tho Vedanta Movement in tho distant lands far across the seas. 

The learned Authoress writes: 

“Therefore, the biography is unique in that it is largely from memory and 
inspirations. Tho groat love accord to this Apostle by his disciples, students and 
congregations throughout America and the West reminds one that only a personage 
of high spiritual stature could evoke a devotion so deep and spontaneous.” 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 


Files—Medical Radiographic Technic ... 
Block & Bolling- The Amino Acid 
Composition of Proteins and Foods ... 
Adriani-Techniques and Procedures of 

Anesthesia ... 

Oollens A Boas—The Modern Treatment 
of Diabetes MellituB ... 
Standard Handbook for Eioctrical 

Engineers ... 

Petrie-Diplomatic HiBlory 1713-1933 ... 
Godwin—Marconi 1939-1945 
Murphy—New Horizons 
Araery—In tho Rain and the San 
Simons A Sherman—Plastics Business 
Randolph & Kao—Analytic Geometry and 

Calculus ... 

Russell A others—Astronomy I—Tho 
Solar System . 

—do- —Astronomy II— 
Astrophysics and Stellar Astronomy ... 
Watson—Tho Physical Principles of Wave 
Guide Transmission and Antenna Systems 
Thorstone—Multiple-Factor Analysis ••• 
Bliss—Lectures on the Calculus of 

Variations ... 

Remington — Pigments—Their Manufac¬ 
ture and Properties 
Haldane—Science Advances 
Zimmer—The Revolution in Physios 
Alien—The Tyranny of Time 
Richardson—Fundamentals of Plastics ... 
Brookes A Alyea—Poisons 
Heath A Hetherington — Industrial 
Research ana Development ... 


Its. as. p. Bs. as. n. 1 

26 0 0 24. Wheatley—Como into my Parlour ... 10 2 6 

25. Wcolf- To ihe Lighthouse ... 6 16 

26 0 0 26. Deeping—Sorrell and Bon ... 4 10 

27. Aldt.ns Huxley — VeiHes and a Comedy ... 4 14 0 
26 0 0 28. Aldous Huxley—Limbo Six Stories and 

a Play ... 4 10 

34 0 0 29. Hindus—The Cossacks ... 8 8 0 

30. Pound—Make it New Essays ... 10 2 6 

36 0 0 31. Rsjput—The Constituent Assembly ... 4 0 0 

14 10 0 I 32. Brown—Everybody’s Guide to Parliament 6 16 

8 8 6 33. Munro—The Constitution of the United 

12 3 0 States ... 8 2 0 

17 1 0 34. Gericko- Complete Guido to Soilless 

22 12 0 Gardening ... 13 0 0 

35. Childe—Pre-historic Communities of the 

19 8 0 British Isles ... 20 5 0 

36. Chamberlin—The Theory of Monopolistic 

14 10 0 Competition ... 14 0 0 

37. Faria—'Tho Arab Heritage ... 12 0 0 

15 0 6 38. Moreland A Chatterjee— A Short History 

of India ... 17 10 

16 4 0 39. Spender—The Government of Mankiud ... 10 2 6 

34 2 0 40. Fishwick—Dairy Farming—’Theory and 

Practice ... 12 3 0 

22 5 6 41. Bush—Fruit Growing Out-Doors ... 14 10 0 

42. Macself—The Amateur’s Greenhouse ... 8 8 6 

9 12 0 43. Pfeifler—Soil Fertility, Renewal A 

8 8 6 Preservation ... 10 2 6 

10 2 6 44. McLachlan Theory and Application of 

12 0 0 Mathieu Functions ... 34 2 0 

20 0 0 43. Littlewood—Lectures on the Theory of 

13 6 6 Functions 14 3 6 

46. Cooper—Thomas Smith’s Profitable 
20 5 0 Culture of Vegetables ... 10 2 6 


THE BOQK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 
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WORLD-FA(Y)£D 

/ 


HARMONIUMS 


A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B Complex 




BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY 


Paae SO 
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KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

90-7-A, Habbison Road, IS, Rotd Stbbbt 
and 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Bcsricke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates—ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
at 4 as. a dram, 13 to 30th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at as. 12 a dram. 

n JAKSHMARI or T. B. cure 

I D is a very successful remedy 

I [1_ of Ayurvedic chemotherapy 
l mi f or a j[ 0 f T.B., Asthma, 

Chronic Bronchitis, Hymoptisis, Hsema- 
temosis, Chronic Cough, Loss of Calcium, 
etc. Many patients have been cured. 

Please do not lose heart without giving it 
a fair trial in your case. Free booklet 
is sent on application to the Manager. 

RAJVA1DYA AYURVEDIC WORKS, 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12 

Practical Psychic Instruction 

HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, Mind- 
Reading;, Auto-Suggestion, Crystal-Gazing, 
Concentration, etc., various other secret; 
sciences are taught by post. Successful 
Pupils all over the world. For particulars, 
please send an anna stamp. 

R. N. RUDRA» b.com., r.a., 

La Ktmir, Ha/.auiragh, Bihar. 

Hair-Disease-Specialist 

Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-T aila 

( Kunj oil, oil of bead fruit, abrna precatoriua ) 

Specific for Baldness, Hair-falling, dandruff' etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now been 
much improved in efficacy Ana more suitable for use. 

It has been well-tried iu the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to Ra. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, b.sc., mjb., d.i.m., d.p.h. 
Sh&mbaz&r Market, 1st Floor, Room 52, Calcutta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 

Homoeopathy—Biochemistry 

The leading honse in Western India for genuine 
and reliable HomcBopathic and Biochemic medi¬ 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians’ 
requisites. Books—American. English and 
Indian publications, 

Price list free on application 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
Specimen copy free on request. 

ROY & COMPANY, Homoeopathisti 

Prinoan Stract, Bombay 2. 

Bubihbbb Established 1889. 

HAPPINESS ??? 

Scientific knowledge leads to happi¬ 
ness. For a healthy, happy and satisfac¬ 
tory life study the science of marriage. 
For lull particulars please write to : 

BATSAYAN SOCIETY 

Post Box—17)8 (Al)—Delhi. 

KUNCH OIL 

{Mixed with Ivory Powder) 

Cures Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of capilary diseases and Dandruff. Price 
Rs. 2-8, Postage As. 13 

BHARATI OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Hazra Road, Kalighat, CALCUTTA-26 
Stockists —O. K. STORES, Dharamtolla, Calcutta 

•v 

NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Labe’s 

PURE AND SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

(An UupnrnUch d Hi ft of Kashmir ) 

is an ideul remedy for all sorts of. Eye 
Diseases. Dram Phial Ks 2. 8 Phials Rs. 5-8. 

6 Phials Ks. 11. Postage. Extra. Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE & CO.. 

46-A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

( Bengal). 
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MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

( THE COW IN INDIA 

. By—Satish Chandra' Das Gupta 
Foreword written by GANDHIJI 
2 Vols. 2(XX) Pages Rs. 16, Postages Rs. 2-2 extra. 

ra, ,SS 0F_ BEE-KEEPING 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Onpta. Price Rs. 7. 

Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 


Second Edition 


By—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Sdition—-Price Rh. 10, Postages Rs. 1- 


-8 extra. 


OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violen r e—Tho Invinciblo Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper ••• 2-8-0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. I & II 3-0-0 

4. Cheap Remedies 1-0 0 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8 0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned leather .. 0-12-0 

7. Washing Snap and Fountain Pen ink 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ..020 

10. Gandhiji’s Conatrnctive Programme ... O-C-O 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

Religion & Nationality 

and 

4 

Status of Life 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 
our 

‘Rhino” bmnd Genzies 

suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 
Manufacturers - 
Agarpara Kutir Silpa Pratlsthan 

P. 0. Kamarhati :: 24Parganas 

Brnnche* 1. 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
Opp: Sealdah Station. 

2. 2/3, Chandmari Ghat Road, Howrah 

Opp: Howrah Station. 

3. Baniganj Bazar, Bttrdwan, R, I, R. 

4. Arbiad Road, Naibati, B. A A. R. 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 

LIMITED 

43, Dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone Nos.; Cal. 2260-62, 2389, 2445 & 2427. 


The Bank For The 
Middle Class 


R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukerji, m.l.a., 


Chief Accountant. 


Mg. Director . 



The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 

Would you like to know without any cost what the 
Stars indicate for you, some of your past experiences, 


to test FREE the skill of Pundit Tabore, India’s most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient science 
to useful purposes has bum up an 
enviable reputation T The accu¬ 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
In his Horoscopes on Business 
Speculation, Finances, Love- 
affairs, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, litigation, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., have 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Gkorgk Mackey of 
New York believes thatTabore must 
possess some sort of seoond-ught. 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send you Fbeb your Astral- ' 

Interpretation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or Miss), 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all dearly written by youraelf. No money j 
wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc., but send 
about 6 annas (Stamps) for Stationery, testimonials and 
other interesting literature. Tabore believes in fair deal¬ 
ings mid all work for which he receives any payment la 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re¬ 
funded. You will be amazed at the remarkable accuracy 




of bis statement about you and your affairs, Write now 
as tide offer may not be made again. No Personal inter¬ 
views, all consultations by mail only. Address: Pandit 
Tabor* (Dept, 341-B), Upper Forjett Street, Bombay 26. 
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A MEDICATED WINE 

With extreme value in 
rehabilitating mu down health. 

Office 74/1?, Sura First Lane, Beleghata, Calcutta. 
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Only Skrlp hat lha TOP-WELL 
•hat heaps fingers clean I All 
other Writing fluid containers are 
bottom-well battles 


Sheaffer’s pens end pencils stand alone at the head 
of the quality class! Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
performance . . . superior materials shaped by seasoned 
craftsmen I To the range of Sheaffer's pens and pencils 
incorporating all the newest exclusive features we 
have given the name of "Triumph" Sheaffer's 
"Triumph" sets are available in many sizes and qualities 
to suit all pockets, each being a leader in its class. 

SHEAFFER5 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

PUBLICATIONS 

Maharajf Rajballabh— A Critical Study based on Contemporary Records— by Raraesh 
Chandra Mazumdar, m.a., ph.o. (Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer for 1943), f.r.a.b.b. 
Demy 8vo. Pages 99, Price Rs. 2, (1947) 

Agricultural Economics of Bengal, Part I—by Parimal Kumar Ray, u.a., b.l. p.r.s. 

(with a foreward by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee) D/D Pages 235; Rs. 8, (1947) 
Obscure Religious Cult— by Dr. Sashibhusan Das Gupta, m.a., i*h.n. Royal 8vo. Pages 
554, Price Rs. 15, (1947) 

(An exposition of the obscure religious cults that inspired the life and literature of 
Eastern India, particularly of Bengal from the tenth century onwards; a scientific study 
of the mass mind as revealed through popular religion and literature.) 

Theravada Budhlsm in Burma— by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy, m.a. (Cal.), o.i-ett & Phil. 

(Leiden), Dip-Lib (London), fi..a. Royal 8vo. Poges 320, Price Rs. 7-8 
Human Life and Beyond —A Scientific Exposition—by Suresh Chandra Chakrararfy, 
m.a., n i- Royal 8vo. Pages 115, Price Rs. 4, (1947) 

(Contains a Scientific formula regarding what happens after death. The Scientific 
foundation of Yoga has also been for the first time explained.) 

The Hindu Temple —by Stella Kramrisoh; Photographs by Raymond Burnier. Two Vols. 
1946. Size 12"xl0", Pp. 466, Plates 81, Price Rs. 90, (1947) 

“These volume treat of the meaning and deal with every aspect of the Hindu temple 
in India from the earliest times demonstrating by means of Sanskrit texts, many hitherto 
untranslated, the consistency of the verbal Tradition and the architectural form. 

The architectural history is similarly traced and the significance of its carvings, both 
from the aesthetic and ultimate view point, is explained in relation to the total structure. 

Archaeology In India To-day— by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, Demy 8vo. Pages 31, 
Price As. 8, (1947) 

Evolution of Human Institution (Adhor Chandra Mukherjee’s Lectures for the year 
1940) by Dr. Prafullachandra Basu, ma., i.i,d. Page 128, Price As. 8, (1947) 
Egypt In 1945 —by M. L, Raychaudhury, Sastri, with a preface by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and with a foreword by Mustafa Nelms Pasha. D/Cr l6mo. Pages 253, Price Rs. 4, (1946) 
The Purums (An old Kuki tribe of Manipur)—by Tarakchandra Das, ma. Royal 8vo. 
Price Rs. 10, (1946) 

The blind in India and Abroad— by Subodhchaudra Ray, ma., bx., m.a. (Columbia), 
D/'Qrown 16rao. Pages 274, Price Kb. 16, per copy Rs. 3, (1944) 

Lectures on Fuels and Furnaces— by A. K. Saha, m.a, i*h.u, use., f.h.s., f.ha.s. 

Formerly Foreign Expert, U.S.S.R., D/Demy l6mo. Pages 166, Price Rs. 3, (1945) 
Economic Life and Progress In Ancient India, VoL I— Hindu Period by Narayan- 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay, m.a„ phi>. Demy 8vo. Pages 868, Price Rs. 4, (1945) 

Museum Studies— by Ajit Mookerjee, with a foreword by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

D/Crown 16mo. Pages 63, Price Rs. 2, (1945) 

Public Administration In Bengal— by Dr. Naieschandra Roy, m.a., ph.e. Demy 8vo 
Pages 104, Price Re. 1>4, (1945) 

University publications are sold by all leading booksellers of 
Calcutta, Lahore, Bombay, Poona, Delhi, Madras, Allahabad, 

Agra, Darjeeling and Benares . 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

LITERATURE 

pains 

By SWAM! VIVEKANANDA 
An exhaustive collection of poems, songs, 
and hymns by Swami Vivekananda consisting of 
those originally in English and others. translated 
into English from the original Bengali, Sanskrit, 
or Hindi, arranged in two sections. 

Pp. 67, Re. 1-6. Superior Rinding Re. 1-14. 

INDU 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
In this book are collected together some of 
the writings of Swami Vivekananda dealing with 
India—her past, present, and future. In these 
pages we see him as a patriot and a nationalist 
of a high order. l*p. 128. Price Re. 1-12. 

CASTE, CULflWEAND SOCIALISM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
In these pages are collected together the 
utterances and writings of the Swami (that lie 
scattered over the volumes of the Complete Works) 
which contain his views on caste, culture and 
socialism. Pp. 104. Priee. Re. 1-4. 
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SRI AUROBINDO: 


SPIRIT & FORM OF INDIAN POLITY - 

“A positive and realistic assessment of Indian values in the matter of polity .”—Hrndusthan Standard, 

Price i Pc. 1-4 
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THE VISION OF INDIA 


Us. 3 
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Hair 


the Supreme Gift and chief adorn¬ 
ment can now be yours with 
Kesavardhini. 

Your nose and chin are con- 
demned to a monotonous sameness; 
but of your hair, you can make 
dreams as at Ajanta. 

Begin the day’s Beauty Bitual 
with your hair—and Kesavardhini. 
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TODAY I 
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CHILDREN LOVE TO FIGHT INDEED! 

Aad the scene to follow would be a slight cut or a gaping wound. But 
whatever the outcome, it needs care,—for neglect never heals. Deadly 
sores have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely nipping. 

KANDUDAVANAL 

nips that mischief without fail. Itches, 
Cuts, Eczema, Burns or Sores 

—you can ensure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 
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Immediate results on application. 


L. M. Shaha Sankhanidhi f? Co., Ltd.—Dacca. 
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'The first fourth of a man’s income buys existence »the second quarter a few comforts i 
the third quarter lets him spread a bit i the fourth quarter should be used to 
guarantee die first quarter and as much as possible of the second aid tho third. 

Follow this ideal scheme through Life Insurance and plan with a Hindusthan 
Policy which ensures a joyous and peaceful old age for you and a 
I quiet tenure of life for those who count most to you in life. 


HINDUSTHAN 

llm Ms)) CO-tKUTin INSURANCE SONET* , 

lIllTED i 


A Company 


that speaks 


in terms of 
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NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi s 79lh Birthday 

I lie 2nd oi October marked uuolliei millstone m the 
life ol llie “Father of tlte Indian People” as he hiv> lxsen 
euucd by one who is next In him in, oui estimation. 1) 
was '.elehrated |i\ fasts and prayers, tiioujth with joy in 
ion hearts. Mahatma Gandhi lias liven free all tins 
nmluu: life, but this birthday marks the beginning of an 
ria of freedom loi those in who-e service tie has dedicated 
lus hie. This is r.o occasion <oi us to indulge in long 

r 

pane^ylies. We can only hope and pray that the fulfil¬ 
ment ol that which lies nearest to his heart lie not dis 
taut .oid that we may have the good fortune to have him 
villi us till he ha^ < ompleted the span ol 125 years. 

Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

In every Stale that seta its eye» upon the path 
of progims and of the advancement of its culture and 
civilization, the lcndi i-liip devolves on one who has 
Vinion, who cun view the world in perspective and 
gauge the assets aud nhorl comings of his own people 
and assess the relative .speed of his country’s advance¬ 
ment in comparison with the rest of the World. On 
the calibre of his mind and soul and on the vital 
dynamics of his personality depends the future of las 
people. The greater such a man is, the more assured 
becomes the progress and prosperity of his charge. This 
w an established truth a.s can be found in the history 
of aii civilized nations. Given the full support of his 
countrymen and able assistance from his colleagues, 
who in their turn must be realists and men of action and 
experience, such a man can build a nation that can 
vie with any in the rvilizeb world. Such a man is our 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and we have every reason 
to be proud of him. • 

We franker confess that we have not been able 
to «ee eye to eye with him in the matter of choice of 
men, and in certain details of his policy, and therefore 
fhave had occasion to criticize him ; and we shall 
continue to do so whenever the occasion arises, for 


Pandit Nehru by people wtio are politically immature 
cud who have lust all sense ol proportion through the 
terrible sufferings that they aud their near and dear 
have been going through during the last few moutli*. 
We do not wish in the least to belittle thoue sufferings, 
indued when the time comes and the lull story sets 
the light of the day, the world will know why Jmnuh 
and Linquut All are so afraid of the truth and why 
they aie trying to hide the guilt ol their own asso¬ 
ciates and ewu people, through mendacious statements 
and subterfuges. If that story, of which there is ample 
proof, wetc published today, the whole of India would 
lie ablaze. Hut, all the same, we cannot but strongly 
condemn the moves that are being made to make 
Pandit Nehru a sciijie-goa; for the evils perpetrated 
by the myrmidon* oi the League. For what could he 
have done to prevent this calamity ? There are some, 
who say that he rihould have arranged for the trunsfer 
of populations right away, after the March happenings. 
These brainy gentlemen forget that the very same 
criminal elements were the e all the time, and their 
third party instigators wore even .stronger at that time, 
aud so ti c .same nets, of rapine, bestial lust and brutal 
slaughter, might have been precipitated, at the wight 
of tlu-.r piey escaping, by the marauders. There can 
be no insurance against treacherous aggression, let i:u 
not forget, and the <-emedy can only come after the 
occurrence, and it does not. lie in heaping abuse on the 
heads of those who arc at the helm. We must rather 
(lengthen their hands, so that they can build strong 
bulwarks against further antaults. We must all strain 
our nerves to the utmost in succouring the afflicted, 
but while doing so we must not lew our balance and 
our sense, of realities. We have been secure in the 
“Peace of the Grave” for over a century and therefore 
have forgotten as Li how to face such terrible 
calaniitien. 

Let us seek paru'lels in the history of our own 
times. Stalin concluded a non-aggression treaty with 
Hitler, and greatly profited, for a time, thereby. When 


•that i- the firne-honoured principle of the democratic Hitler considered the time ripe, he struck without a 
v’jroeedure which we consider to be the only way for moment’s notice and without the slightest indication, 
us. But that does not mean that we lend our support The truly colossal might of the German war-machine 
to the senseless accusations that are being levelled at vyas hurled at the' unsuspecting Russians. We know the 
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lull story and so there is no need to go into details. 
It will suffice to say that 60 per cent of economic 
Russia was engulfed by the Nazi hordes, millions were 
struak down, and firo and fury wan let loose over 
hundreds of thousands of square miles within a few 
months and it seemed an if Russia would go down 
at any moment under that fiery tidal-wave. Did the 
people of Russia at that critical moment, when their 
fate seemed to hang on the slenderest of threads, did 
they go howling into Moscow, hurling abuse at Stalin 
and demanding hit* head on a charger because he hail 
not foreseen the treachery of Hiller ? We all know 
they did not, and we all know that the course of 
history would have been changed, had they been blind 
enough to do so. Twenty million Russians perilled in 
that cataclysm and over ten thousand crores worth of 
treasure and property was lost. But the Russians did 
uot lose their balance, and that is why today the 
Sovictu a re a mighty nation. We are also passing 
through critical days but let not the agony of five 
millions, whom we should succour and rehabilitate, 
blind us to the fact tha; the fate of more than 
three hundred millions in hanging in the balance. 

In these day* of trial and agony Pandit,.Nehru 
must feel that the mighty weight of the sanction of 
three hundred millions and more is behind him. Never 
wiai India in more need of a man like him than today, 
and we are proud of the fact that he has risen to the 
occasion without in the least sacrificing his ideals. 
His vision of India in of the truest and so he 
must be aided to the full by his colleagues, 
so that it may be translated into reality. Sardar 
Patel, with his clarity of thought, hin concrete 
realism and sword-steel keenness and ability must 
become a tower of strength to him. Pandit Nehru on 
his part must, become more aware of the facts as they 
arc and arrange his plans accordingly. Let, his idealism 
be adapted to Sardar Patel's realism so that the Union 
may march from nfrength to strength. E1«r there might 
be greater disasters in stor; for us. 

Pandit Nehru and the Delhi Riots 

Pandit Nehru ha- expressed himuell charlv and un¬ 
ambiguously on the mailer of the disturbance- in Delhi 
and the East Punjab. He holds no truck with nntruth- 
which passes in the West, and in some pi act s nearer home, 
for diplomacy—and has not dpalt in minimisation or in 
subversion) of facts as has his opposite number in Pakistan 
It is true that the spokesmen of Pakistan abroad have 
tried to take advantage of this transparent honesty and 
sincerity of Pandit Nehru as compared with the word- 
juggling and travesty of truth practiced by their own 
leaders. It is also true that some filthy news-hounds have 
taken this opportunity to abuse the hospitality of the Indian 
people by. despatching highly c*laured ; reports about what 
ia happening in IndK while totally suppressing the far more 
terrible news about Western PafciMam ; Bufthttshwld not 
cause any dismay in: us, for irpth . will gain the day i» 
the long run and fa)se propagandists nitl go- the way of 
GoehJjgD' We on our part mp«* strent^fen mf eMhfMig|f 


and consulates with efficient men and material so as to, 
combat this sort of insidious propaganda. As things stand 
our case is going by default, not only ?n America and 
England, hut all over the World. Our broadcasting de¬ 
partment must now function as a part of the Foreign 
Relations department. 

Pandit Nehru’s standpoint of view is clear. On Septem¬ 
ber 29. at Old Delhi, he said : 

Muslims who really considered this to he their own 
country and did neft look to any outside agency for help 
were welcome to live in India, he said. But, at the sume 
time, those who were disloyal to the country had no place 
here and the Government will give them full facility to 
migrate to a land of their choosing. 

Tin Congress had always refused to subscribe to the 
ideology of two nations and had been supported by the 
people in lids mailer. To-day the people of India were 
doing tin same thing for whirl) they had blamed the 
League. 

“The demand for making India a Hindu State i- a 
virtual victory for the Muslim League, a victory compared 
to which their achievement of Pakistan is of very little 
significance." 

The prestige and respect. Pandit Nehru said, which 
the country had begun to enjoy among nations of the 
world because of its advocacy of the rights of the oppressed 
people was fast disappearing. Stories of atrocities com¬ 
mitted during communal riots were getting currency in 
foreign countries, and the people there had begun to doub; 
the existence of that culture and civilisation for which 
India had always been known. 

Asian people had started looking up to India a- their 
champion and leader, hut what has happened among us 
recently lias shaken their faith in us. 

The aim of the Congress, Pandit Nehru said, was not 
merely to drive the British out of India. They had visual¬ 
ised big plans for increasing the material wealth of India 
and making the life of every person here really worth 
jiving. They never wanted lawlessness and anarchy in 
place of foreign domination. They had planned to in¬ 
dustrialise India and build new irrigation projects which 
would have raised the standard of living in this country. 
All those plans and proposals had been upset by the sud¬ 
den outbreak of communal rioting. The energies end re¬ 
sources of the Government which should have been spent 
in making India a richer country j were now being exhausted 
in preventing people from killing each other. 

Again he made the following statements on September 30 : 

Pandit Nehru admitted that the Muslim League had 
done incalculable harm to India and that the country 
would have got freedom long before if there had not 
been the obstacles fflaced in their way by the League. A 
large number of Muslims may have acted as traitors to 
the country and punishment for all those who betrayed 
their motherland must be severe; but the people must not 
'.lose sight of a large number of Hindus and Sikhs also 
who in ffie past, had acted treacherously. There were 
non-Muslims who had actively helped thp British while , 
rify were impressing th$ Indian patriot*. What punish 
nswt -wtnild th*y suggest far them. Pandit N&ru asked,. 
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He was also aware of ads of brutalities committed 
by the people in Pakistan with the active help of the 
authorities. He waanfted to take effective measures against 
the Pakistan Government for having failed to protect the 
interests of the minorities, but his hands were Wind by 
similar things happening in his own country. With what 
face could he take action against the Pakistan Government ? 
lit* would have liked the armies of India to march into 
Pakistan for the protection of the helpless, rather than 
see them occupied in quelling riots and guarding hospitals. 

Neither is he sparing in his condemnation of those 
who look the Jaw in their <«wn hands as can hr seen from 
his statement on October 2. 

Pandit Nehru called upon the people to make up 
their minds as Ito which path they were going to follow, 
the one pointed out by that apostle of truth and non¬ 
violence or the other one on which they had, fot the pa=! 
many days, been led by thp anti-social elements in the 
country. Th*'\ could not shout Mahatma Gandhi's 'Jai' 
and puisne a policy of hatred towards their own brethren. 

Thp real danger to India, lie added, was r,ot from 
Pakistan as was being feared in certain quarters, hut from 
a section of Indians themselves who were acting foolishly 
and treacherously. The greatest enemy of Tndia and the 
biggest traitor to-ilav is one who breaks the peace of the 
country. 

The Prime Minister then teferied to the charge that 
lie was always thinking of oilier rouniries and neglecting 
hi" own. It may lie he had been at fault in certain matters, 
hut he did not believe that India could progress in isola¬ 
tion from the rest of the world. The study of past history 
would reveal that India fell and declined whenever it lost 
touch with the outside world. In whatever age the Indians 
started looking too much towards themselves and deve¬ 
loped narrow-mindedness and exclusiveness they suffered 
an eclipse. 

k 

Industrial and Agricultural Expansion 
in U. P. 

The limited Provinces Government is leading in manv 
important brunches of nation-building activities. Sincere 
and serious efforts are being made to solve agricultural, 
industrial and administrative problems alike. The pro¬ 
vinces forward march is worthy of emulation by other 
sister provinces, specially of Bengal. Although thev are 
still just schemes, they merit special at lenti «n because the 
nation-building schemes, so far drawn up in that province, 
have been mostly translated into action within quite a 
reasonable time. 

Pandit Keshav Deo Malaviya, Minister fm Develop¬ 
ment and Industries, U.P., at a Press Conference held ai 
Allahabad x sai<i, ‘'Given suitable co-operation from the 
press and public workers and with the extensive drive for 
the manufacture of manures, improvement of irrigation and 
other developments in the present system of agriculture, 
the United Provinces will be converted from a deficit area 
to a surplus province by the ravi harvest of 1949.” He 
expressed the firm determination of the 1J.P. Government 
to go ahead with their schemes of industrialisation. 


The Government have recently divided the industries 
section into t,«.l cottage and small-Bcale ones, and <fc) Jkey 
and heavy industries. A Com age Industries Board has been 
set up to organise industries swiftly and efficiently. This 
Board will be assisted by a Director for Cottage Industries. 
The heavy industries will have a section organised and 
planned through a separate section. 

He announced that necessary tneasuies were being 
taken to start a big shellac products industry in Mirzapitr. 
A number of men had already left and were leaving for a 
short training course at Ranchi which has u well-known 
institute for carrying on research in the shellac, paper anti 
plastic substances. The Minister hoped that in a few 
months a good shellac paper plastic products industry will 
he set up in Mirzapur. 

Suitable steps to extend the cultivation of stick lar 
were also being taken by the government in the Mirzaput 
district and the government hoped that the present traders 
of the lac industry will co-operate in the future set-up ioi 
the rapid development of this useful industry of the pro¬ 
vince. 

The Development Minister also amiounc>-d that the 
government iui, making Dehradun the centre of sericulture 
industry for supplying silk worm cocoons to other parts m 
the province. The Ahraura sericulture, industry was rereiv 
ing the attention of the government and they were trying 
to cultivate the wild silk-worm of Ahraura. 

The Development Minister further announced that 
liandloom weaving will receive Government's special at¬ 
tention. The Government wa« taking steps, he said, to 
reserve a larger amount and higher quality of yam for the 
liandloom weavers. The Minister felt that the most im¬ 
portant tiling for improving the harodloom industry was to 
introduce standards and designs which would successfully 
compete with the mill-made products. He hoped that the 
liandloom weavers and their associations would co-operate 
with the Government in their efforts. 

The Government was also taking immediate -teps to 
improve and extend the cottage leather industry in the 
province. \ few big leather tanning mid leather go mU 
eeii.lie*- were being opened at suitable places from where at 
present hides were being exported through the merchant- 
of Cawnporc for exploitation bv factories. The Government 
was adopting measures to let small centres grow in the 
rural areas for leather tanning and niamitarliiring leathei 
(-'"■ids on a cottage and small-scale basis. 

Necessary measures to improve the quality of gur were 
also being taken by the Government, announced the Deve¬ 
lopment Minister. 

I he woollen industry of the hilly regions and Bunde|. 
khand was receiving the Government’s particular attention 
and steps were lieing taken for grading and improving the 
texture of the hand-spun and hand-woven woollen cloth. 

The Minister also told the pressmen that Government 
had already issued instructions to overhaul - the present 
system of technical education and to avoid duplications if 
any. in the institutions. Scores of vocational insctitnlion- 
have J*eem opened and the Government has decided not to 
end at the training stage but to take up the thread from 
where students finish their training and then to give them 
further help to establish in business. 
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The carpentry and the smithy work is expected to be 
very swiftly enlarged in the province, said the Minister. 
He said "the refugees who had come to the province and 
were interested in the manufacture of implements for agri¬ 
culture as well as domestic purposes would be encouraged 
to take up this work in suitable areas and Government 
will extend all reasonable help to such machine-minded 
refugees who might wish to set up small factories in the 
province. 

By the end of this year, the Minister said, concrete 
programmes with details, of large-scale planning of key 
industries -will be pul before the people and the Govern¬ 
ment proposed explaining their entire schemes soon, cer¬ 
tainly not later than the next budget session. 

The Government was spending c-roies of rupees in 
opening up new roads on the hills and other inaccessible 
areas. The southern part of the pmvicc-’ has enormous 
potentialities for development. From Kane and Betwa in 
Bundelkhand to Dudhi on the borders of Bihar stretches 
an area which will have hydro-electiic dams in a few 
years. This southern belt is rich in minerals. The province 
shall soon have cement factories in this area. There is 
the Singrauli coal mine at Dudhi. district Miraapur. North¬ 
wards there is a 80 miles stretch ot magnesite in the dis¬ 
trict of Alraora which has just been discovered and which 
will give incalculable wealth to the province. Besides, other 
natural resources abound in great quantities and the 
Government hod taken steps to establish a survey depart¬ 
ment which will start a thorough exploration of the north¬ 
ern Himalayan licit and the southern Vindhya Region belt 
very shortly. Ini between the two belts of north and south 
lies the alluvian plain where the textile, the sugar and 
many other industries arc already springing up. Four more 
sugar factories urid more than half a dozen textile fac¬ 
tories were going to be set up in the very near future. 
The Government was establishing food yeast, sulphuric 
acid and other industries. 

The Minister observed, agriculture had a priority in 
the general development of the province. To become a 
surplus province at least 2 million tons of cereals were 
required by the rabi of 1940. Irrigation and manure drives 
had, therefore, already been taken up bv the Government, 
Pandit Malaviya said. A fortnight's dnve, from October 2 
next, to increase the quantity of manure for the use of 
cultivators was being launched which will yield 20 million 
maunHs of manure without any cost i» the province. 

‘If we repeat this manure drive by asking the culti¬ 
vators to dig manure pits and try to develop manure by 
depositing Chakaur and other glasses and cow-dung in 
them two to three limes in the next 18 .months, we are 
likely, by this method alone, to meet about. 25 per cent of 
our deficit, the Minister added. Besides, irrigation facilities 
were also expected to add to the increased yield. 

The co-operative movement was rapidly spreading in 
the villages, but the Minister expressed dissatisfaction 
with the actual working of the co-operative movement. He, 
however, hoped that workers engaged in the co-operative 
movement at present, both official and non-official, will 
realise that nothing cut succeed in the villages unless the* 
make the co-operative movement a grand success. 


Radical Changes in U. P. Police 

The United Province has gone ahead with drastic 
changes in the police- Dr. Sitaram, Chairman, Police 
Re-organisation Committee, told a Press Conference at 
Lucknow that the present police 90t-iip of the province 
would undergo radical changes as u result of the second 
interim report of his committee. One of the most important 
recommendations of the Committee is the abolition of the 
age-oid village chaukidari system. 

Dr. Sitaram began by saying that the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the citizens in independent India had in¬ 
creased hundredfold. A vigilant public opinion was neces¬ 
sary' to act as a corrective force for the administration. 
Now the country expected every Government servant to lie 
a public servant. 

The province has at present about 50,000 choukidar* 
and an overwhelming majority of them get a pittance of 
Rs. 3 per month. LVen if their allowance is raised by 
Rs. 2 it would, Dr. Sitaram said, involve the province in 
an extra expenditure of Rs. 12 lakhs--‘an expenditure 
which will be hardly justified by any possible improve¬ 
ment in efficiency of work.' 

They will lie replaced by 8,000 constables on Rs. 12 
l»er month with Rs. 3 us cycle allowance. This will not 
mean any extra loss to the Government. A constable will 
be stationed in the centre of a group of village., which he 
will be required to serve. This would mean decentralisa¬ 
tion of village police stations where about a dozen 
constables are concentrated. The ptupowd change is 
designed to reduce the beat of each constable, and make 
the control easier and effective The village constable will 
be free to curry on his own cultivation. 

The period of truining at police training college has 
been recommended to be reduced from 34 years to 21 
years and the amount of stipend to be increased from 
Rs. 35 to Ks. 70. The proposal is that a cadet should 
receive preliminary training at college for one year, train¬ 
ing in district for one year and then specialised training 
for six months at college. 

The committee has recommended the reorganisation of 
the whole C.T.D. which should work as one body. 

The police force in the whole district has been pro¬ 
posed to lie increased in order to reduce the area of a 
policeman’s beat. 

Lucknuw is to have the metropolis police system. It will 
be similar to Cawnpore, but unlike it, its tbanas in rural 

areas are to be allotted to neighbouring districts. The 

committee has recommended that in due course this system 
should be extended to Benares, Agra and Allahabad. 

The Rese.rve Police is to be increased substantially so 
as to make the availability of leave and other privileges 
easier. 

In order to make the police force more efficient it has 
been recommended to weed out policemen and offi¬ 
cers who have completed 25 years of service and 
in the case of inefficient men even before the completion 

of the above period. No policemen should be in one dis¬ 

trict for a period of 10 yean and in the ease of Tarai 
area for five years. It has been suggested' to amend the 
pxment rules about complaints to facilitate discharge of 
persons reputably corrupt. 
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There should be traffic police and they should be 
trained lit police rules. The traffic rule* at present vary 
from district to district and they are to be standardised. 

Quite a number of amenities for policemen have been 
recommended such as free attendance of doctors, construc¬ 
tion of police wards in every district hospital, free supply 
of and diet in hospitals and arrangement for 

mosquito-nets. etc. 

He said that the committee recommended for the 
substitution of the Crown in the police badge by wheel 
and awarding a metal badge indicating the designation. 

The committee had recommended Hindi and Urdu 
language for police registers and reports instead of Eng¬ 
lish and Urdn as hitherto. Roman script would be 
abolished. The chairman added, “This recommendation 
had been made before the announcement of the Congress 
Government's language policy and so it may be modified 
in due course.” 

The committee had recommended for the recruitment 
of women police force in the ranks of Head Constables 
and Sub-Inspectors'adding ‘the women police would go in 
p_irs and never alone.’ It would be helpful in fairs and in 
putting down the number of abductions of women. 

The committee had recommended the increase in the 
numbers of armed constabulary from 26 companies to 100 
companies. He said that the Government had already 
taken some action on some of the recommendations sub¬ 
mitted by the committee in July last. The Government had 
under active consideration the question of implementing 
other recommendations. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad on Food Shortage 

I)r. Rajendra Praaad, the Fond Minister, has described 
the food situation as “very grave” and said that owing 
to insufficient grain stocks under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment, “not only must the country be prepared for inter¬ 
mittent breakdowns of rationing in different parts of the 
country, but also accept drastic cuts in the existing 
rations.” He stated however, that if the new hardships 
are borne in a disciplined manner, the country can avert 
disaster, for the period of scarcity will be short and the 
position should ease with the arrival of the Kharif crop 
which is already in sight. But the countrymen have at the 
same time, have die right to ask how long will Such dis¬ 
ciplined endurance of avertable hardships continue ? How 
long will it take the Government to buckle down to work 
and make an all-out effort for a permanent solution- of the 
food problem? The plans that are already on the tables 
of the big bosses at the food department are sufficient to 
suggest lines of a permanent solution of the food problem. 
Given die lead and (hive from the top, Indian production 
of food is capable of a very great increase. :Di. Prasad's 
speech betrays a woeful negligence of duty and want of 
timely awakening on the part of the high-salaried officers 
of hi* Department. Modern statistics ought to have provided 
thorn with sufficient data for anticipating this crisis and 
* *1 fbey hod the necessary^ e^eiewcy. and respohsibility in 
! . '* 1 “ n h *hey had enough «a*oft to moke a timely drive for 
^procurement as they appear to ifo now when the world 
sriotika far the season are flawing exhaustion. 


The following is die speech of the Food Minister. 

“The picture of food situation in the country it g 
rather sombre one and we are in for some very difficult 
times. The only good feature about it is that this period 
of acute scarcity is likely to be a short period and may 
cover only a few weeks or little more than that, because the 
next crop is now already in. sight and will lie available 
within, say, eight or ten weeks at the most. And when 
the new crop comes in, the situation is likely to ease, al¬ 
though they will not have altogether disappeared.” 

“Of course”, said the Food Minister, “we are doing 
our best to procure whatever we can within the country 
and from foreign countries. But with all this, in the begin¬ 
ning of November, several provinces will have no more 
than, say, about a fortnight’s stock. But it does not mean 
that they will have only that much ior the month because 
procurement for that month will also go on. But they 
will begin with a small stock for about a fortnight or even 
less in several provinces. 

“It is possible that even before the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, in some places rationing may break down) but I am 
hoping that we shall get through.” 

Explaining what he meant by a breakdown. Dr. Rajen¬ 
dra Prasad said, “fust for a few days there may not be 
available the quantity specified in the ration card.” 

He did not envisage the possibility of rations being 
reduced below eight ounces as “eight ounces means nothing 
at all We cam as well tell the people to shift for them¬ 
selves." i 

India would send a delegation to Australia in die third 
week of October. Dr. Rajendra Prasad would lead the 
delegation if the situation ini the country and bis health 
permitted. “We want to have a firm contract for a million 
tons of wheat a year for one year at least.” he said. “We 
are also approaching the Russian Government through our 
embassy in Moscow.” 

The Food Minister stated that about half the popu¬ 
lation of India was on rations, about six crores under 
direct rationing and about ten crores under controlled 
distribution. -' j 

The average ration at present was ten ounces. This 
was bound to have a serious effect on the health of the 
people. Already the twelve-ounce ration had had a bad 
effect but to a certain extent it was minimised by certain 
other things like fruit which supplemented the ration. 

The Food Minister pointed out that, even in normal 
years a shortage in grains had been felt towards the end 
of the season. “What has aggravated the position this 
year is the small carry-over from 1946, when both the 
Kharif and Rabi crops had failed, and the failure of the 
wheat crop this year owing to rust. Controlled procure-- 
ment and distribution has helped ns to carry on so far, 
bat the position between now and the new crop is going 
to be extremely difficult. But tbe rigours of scarcity can 
be minimised if people grow short-term crops. The sweet 
potato, for instance, is a nutritive food yielding good caloric 
value per awe, 

“The Government are fully alive (o the dangers of 
the situation and every effort is being made to secure 
speedy supplies of grains from abroad! Approaches have 
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Been made to all possible exporting countries. Even eo, 
doling a period of some weeks the existing stock* and 
tile expected procurement within the country will be in* 
sufficient to ensure a steady flow of grain to the deficit 

ansa. 

"If the present rate of procurement in the various 
provinces and states is maintained, and all grain ships 
irom abroad arrive according to schedule, the position of 
grain stocks necessary to maintain the existing ration 
i-aUt. in the main deficit areas <m November 1, will be 
as follow* s— 

Madras!—Stocks for less than two weeks. 

Bombay i—Do— 

Mysore:—Do— 

Bihar :—Do— 

Travancore and Cochin .’—Stocks for two weeks. 

West BengalFor less than two weeks. 

U. P.:—The stock position is at present^ satisfactory, 
but assistance from the Centre will become necessary later 
In the year. The position in Hyderabad, Central India 
and the Rajputana States is already difficult. 

"To add to the difficulties of the situation, the result 
of partition and the disturbances have immobilised ap¬ 
proximately 65,000 tons of grain. We hove not received 
the supplies due to us from Bahawalpur and the Punjab. 

“The necessity of finding food lor lakhs of refugees 
has strained Eastern Punjab’s food resources to the limit, 
and at the end of October, the new province will have 
very low stocks of grain. We have been informed that they 
will need 30,000 tons of wheat and 20,000 tons of wheat 
seed immediately. 

"Some danger is also apprehended that the next 
Kharif crop may not be fully harvested and owing to the 
vast movement of populations, there may be a short fall in 
the Rabi sowings. 

“The total imports of all foodgrains up till September 
18 amount to 15,91 BOO tons. Of this quantity, wheat, 
flour and rice total 399,000, 90,300 and 395,000 tons res¬ 
pectively and the balance is in coarse grains which are 
not very popular. In October, the total quantity expected 
Is 206,000 tons. But we Cannot afford to rely for long on 
expensive imports. Taking all stocks into account, the 
position at the end of October will be that in the main 
deficit areas of the country, excluding the U. P. as against 
a monthly offtake of 540,000 tons, there will be only about 
100,000 tons. 

“The Provincial Governments and States procure about 
5% million tons a year out of a total production of ap¬ 
proximately 55 million tons. If we are to fulfil adequately 
our responsibilities for feeding our people, we should 
be able to secure larger quantities from cultivators, but 
Without active support from the people Schemes Of pro¬ 
curement cannot be wholly successful, fyphot is needed 
is subservience of private interests to the interests of the 
Bade®. , , 

"Om efforts to secure larger imports irom abroad 
have hbjt been more successful, ft* food scarcityJs a world 
problem and an acute one at that.: 

“The amrld supplies of rice available lor export ijt 
as iagafokt ^l.'.mflfiOB tabs 

Mm* wm. ,..../ 


The following table shows the magnitude of the changer 
that has taken place., in the production and- exports of the 
three major rice-producing countries of the/world:— 

(IN 1,000 TONS) 

Pre-war averages In 1946-47 


Country 

Production 

Exports 

Production 

Export* 

Burma 

French-Indo- 

4,980 

2,950 

*•3,250 

865 

China 

4,516 , 

1,346 

3,145 

87 

Siam 

3,045 

1,376 

1,715 

420 

“As regards 

other cereals the crop this year was poor 


in Europe, Canada and the important maize crop of the 
U. S. A. has been a failure. 

‘It is too early to appraise with any statistical preci¬ 
sion die Kharif crop prospects for 1947-48, but delayed 
rains in some areas and floods in others indicate that tho 
crop is not likely to come up to average though recent 
rains have improved the situation considerably. 

“In the U.S.A. the last official estimate of the maize 
crop shows a shortage of about 100,000,000 bushels below 
the 1946 crop. Deficit countries have, therefore, been 
warned that U. S. grain exports will be reduced at least 
by 10 per cent this year as a result of the crop failure. 

“Europe suffered this year one of the most severe 
winters in decades which resulted in severe damage to 
wheat. 

’This year's harvest in Britain is reported to have 
yielded an under-average crop owing to the severe winter 
and the summer drought. 

“India lias had two successive bad crop years and the 
experience of the last iwo years hffids little promise of 
any real amelioration of the critical shortage of rice sup¬ 
plies in the near future. The food problem in India will 
not be solved until internal production is increased Con¬ 
siderably and rice production in the major pre-war. rice¬ 
exporting countries is rehabilitated. The time haB come 
when the provinces and states must depend more and more 
on their own increased production to feed their own people. 

"Our new slogan should be self-sufficiency in food for 
each area. Till that is achieved, regimentation in food 
seems to be the only alternative to widespread chaos on 
the food front.” 

The Food Minister said that the Government’s short¬ 
term five-year programme was expected to increase India’* 
food production by about four million tons—throe millions 
in what used to be British Indig and a. million in the 
States. This was the pre-partition figure andmighthaveto. 
be changed to some extent. 

The greater part of die land which was diverted from 
cotton to food-grains still remained under food-grflns. 

Asked whether there was a possibility of concluding, 
barter agreements with Pakistan to secure more food im¬ 
ports, die Food Minister said that it was difficult to say 
anything at the present moment because everything was in * 
flux. “When things settle down, we shall try to have an 
arrangement with theta. Anyway, up » March 31, 1948' 
we have a standstill agreement with Pakistan.” 

F.r^e Primary Education in Bombay 
, Bombay has adopted' a abkenU^te imi&rt free primary- 
education for all; Defining, dw main purpose of' tW BoOr- 
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fay Primary Education Bill which waa introduced in the 
-Legitlatfve Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kliesr, Prime Minister, 
stated that the Government aimed at having a fairly effi¬ 
cient system of education spread over the whole of the 
previnoe. He said that it was essential to have a clear 
picture not only, a boat the content of our education but 
the method and manner of imparting education and how 
to make it more effective. The Bill was designed to imple¬ 
ment the great plan of educational expansion of making 
education up to the primary fourth standard free and com¬ 
pulsory within a period of about ten years. Moving the first 
reading of the Bill, Mr. Kher stated : 

• The question of primary education had engaged the 
attention of the country for several years. But for various 
reasons it had not been possible to make any appreciable 
progress. Speaking on an amending Bill 9 years ago, he 
had expressed the hope that with the changing times and 
the greater responsibility devolving on the pople, it would 
be possible to make more rapid progress. But the next 
year, the Congress Ministry had resigned. The result of the 
working of Primary Education since then had been com¬ 
mented upon in a number of educational reports including 
the one-made by the Central Advisory Board otherwise 
known as the Sargent Report. Besides, there has been an 
unprecedented agitation on the part of the teachers engaged 
in primary education regarding their meagre salaries, the 
rigorous conditions under which they worked and the 
arbitrary exercise of powers to wttph they were subjected. 
Therefore, the question of primary education was one of 
the first that had engaged the attention of the present 
Government which had already set out its policy in this 
matter. This Bill was intended to achieve rapid and effec¬ 
tive implementation of that policy. 

Proceeding Mr. Kher said that it was extraordinary 
how there were differences of opinion even about the most 
fundamental things. He quoted thinkers and educationists 
abroad who said that education was not a matter of 
compulsion but of consent. But as for as this country was 
concerned compulsory education was almost axiomatic. The 
Prime Minister discussed the objectives of education, the 
various theories regarding the types of education and the 
emergence of the basic education plan as a result of the 
fundamentally sound distrust of bookish education. If the 
teft of education was the better understanding of one’s 
business and if its object was to enable each person to live 
the beat of his life it was not enough to define the con¬ 
tent of education. It would be necessary to give attention 
to the fundamental or administrative aspect, of it as well. 

Giving an account of the history of this aspect, the 
Prime Minister pointed out dial before the Primary 
Education Act of 1923, the whole of the control of educa¬ 
tion was vested in the Educational Department except that 
the Local Jtoards were required to pay one-third of the 
«eai csHeeimHay them. Bat after that enactment the con¬ 
trol waa transferred to the local authority retaining only 
, a very few powers- At that time it was hoped that with 
this transfer primary educati o n would expand end become 
universal throughout ffir'ptowincB. in 1938, after fifteen 
years of the working efthe Afl* wit only hfd the desired 

not o«en reached bttt &» standards of'education had 
deteriorated. In the fiCld ef appointment of iho 


staff, merit was not always the consideration that pro* 
veiled. As amending Bill was therefore passed. Under this 
amendment, the School Board Officer became a servant*ol 
the Government and the power to appoint teachers w** 
vested in him. Inspection became a Government concern. 
Ibis amendment no doubt gave a greater sense of confi¬ 
dence to teachers but the School Boards had not reacted 
favourably. This meant putting an end to their power and 
patronage. The Administrative Officer found himself torn 
between the Education Department and the Local Boards 
and work suffered greatly on account of interference. The 
Government was flooded with urgent requests to take power 
entirely; the teachers were generally of this view, so wen 
a number of leading newspapers. The Provincial Board of 
Primary Education as well as the Sargent Report con¬ 
curred in insisting that the control of education should 
not be left to the control of a body of persons uneducated 
or uninterested in education but at the last meeting of die 
Central Board of Education, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari who 
was Chairman of the Board at that time said that people 
should not be dissociated from the control of education. 
The speaker was also of the view that without local 
enthusiasm and the willing co-operation of the represents*' 
tives of the people it may not be possible to achieve their 
objective. That is why the Government had decided to have 
a compromise. Although the case for taking over control 
by Government was very strong, the Government had 
decided to keep the present structure and to associate die 
School Board more closely with the working of primary 
education. i 

The Prime Minister then explained the salient 
features of the Bill which, instead of taking the shape of 
an amending Bill was framed as a new and comprehensive 
piece of legislation which would take the place of the 1923 
Act. 

The first and most important feature of the Bill was 
that the Government would bear almost the entire cost of 
primary education. He cited figures to show that if the 26 
lakhs of chlidren of school-going age in the areas covered 
by the District and Local Boards were to be given the 
benefit of primary education up to th» fourth standard, the 
Government would have to incur an expenditure of well 
over 9 crores of rupees. 

Of this amount even if the contribution of all the 
District and Local Boards was uniformly raised to 3 annas 
in the rupee, it would come to about 35 lakhs or just 
about 4 per cent of the total cost. This would leave 96 
per cent of the cost to be borne by Government. Under 
the present scheme, the only function of the District 
Boards would be to make their financial contribution and 
to elect members to the School Boards. The appointment 
of teachers which was the chief source of trouble would 
now be vested. in a Staff Selection Committee consisting 
of the District Educational Officer, Administrative Officer 
of the School Board and its Chairman. This, Mr. Kher 
said would ensure a proper selection of teachers and staff. 
In this connection he referred to the question of the 
remuneration and status of teachers and said that these 
would have to be in consonance with the service rendered 
by them. It waa necessary to improve their training anfl 
conditions of service. It was necessary to make teaching 
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more attractive ao that the right type of men and women 
come Into it,- 

t 

South Africa, India and U. N. 0. 

The following is the full text of the speech by Mrs. 
yijeyalakshmS Pandit, Head of the Indian Delegation, before 
the United Nation's General Assembly at Flushing Mea¬ 
dows. New Yorit; 

We meet today in a disturbed and unhappy world. 
Economic dislocations have caused widespread suffering and 
there is apprehension that the world as a whole might be 
plunged into still deeper distress. Looming ominkxisly over 
the whole situation is the fact that the Great Powers 
instead of coming closer together are drifting farther apart. 
Hum is a tension with suspense and anxiety, and an un¬ 
easy awareness that things are perhaps moving towards 
some new and annihilating disaster for mankind and that 
not enough is being done to check this trend and direct our 
course to a more promising future. 

It is against this background that I would like to pre¬ 
sent India’s position. Since we last met, a year ago, a 
momentous change has taken place in our domestic situation. 
A comparatively brief phase in our very ancient history 
—when the fortunes of our people and their political con- 
dition were subjected to an> alien power—has been brought 
to on end. August 15, 1947 was a fateful day for India 
and indeed for Asia. It saw the triumph of an experiment 
unique in history started by that great soul Mahatma 
Gandhi who may well be called the Father of the Indian 
Nation- 

In the past I have not hesitated to criticise British 
policy toward my country. But on this occasion, with 
equal readiness, I desire to place on record before this great 
Assembly the warm appreciation of the Indian people of 
the spirit which moved British statesmen to make a volun¬ 
tary surrender o( authority over India. It cannot be easy 
for a people fco divest themselves of an Empire and, for 
the sake of an enduring world peace I would commend this 
example to those other nations which bear toward their 
colonies the same relationship that existed between Britain 
and India until yesterday. In particular l would like to 
mention the case of Indonesia whose cultural ties with 
India date back many centuries and whose future is of 
vital importance to the peace and security of Asia. Indo¬ 
nesia is today fighting valiantly to be free and presents a 
challenge to the United Nations, 

I would not, however, be true to myself nor could I 
accurately reflect the sentiments of my people if I were 
to withhold from this Assembly the sadness that ia in our 
hearts that freedom has come to us only through division 
Which, in Its turn, has led to strife, temporary, we hope, 
in certain parts of our country. 1 ; 

In what is for us. as for the rest of the world, a time 
of historic transition, we aye beset with a multitude of 
problems. In many respects they are not dissimilar to the 
problem* that face moat countries in the world today; 
bat the circumstances in which we have, been called, upon 
to solve them have, inevitably, been conditioned by the 
policies which prevailed during the period of foreign role hi 
India. - ■ : 


I mention rids lest there should be any nkisti»d«stsnd- 
ing as to the magnitude and the special complexity of 
the tasks to which the new-born Govexftmeht of free India 
has so energetically set its hand. Comprehensive schemes 
of reform and reconstruction and development in every field 
of our national life are either being worked out, or ant. 
in some instances, actually in process “to f execution. The 
endeavour to raise the standard of living and forge new 
and free institutions for a people would be no easy matter 
even in a period of assured peace and general prosperity. 

It is at least no easier in these troubled times, when 
hunger and unaettlement and fear stalk through our land 
as through so many other lands. But I am glad to have 
the opportunity today of stalling from this rostrum that in 
spite of the adverse conditions, many of which we have 
inherited, our Government is forging ahead with the full 
confidence and support of the people. 

I would now like to deal briefly with some problems 
facing us here. There is proceeding at the present time 
a heated controversy over the unanimity rule in the Security 
Council. The operation of this rule has the effect, in some 
cases, of producing a stalemate and inhibiting the im¬ 
plementation of the majority will in the Security Council. 
Such deadlocks are discouraging and disappointing, and 
we would therefore advise moderation and restraint ki the 
exercise of what is called the veto. The unrestrained use 
of this power is to be condemned as much as the abuse 
of any other power. Apthe same time, the permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Council have, an obligation to strive to the 
utmost to widcq the area/of agreement among its mem¬ 
bers, both permanent and non-permanent. 

In the last analysis, the success of the Security Council, 
and the peace and welfare of the world depend not upon 
the enforcement of a majority decision taken by the Great 
Powers, but upon the forbearance, tolerance and wisdom 
with which they seek to achieve and maintain unity among 
themselves. 

It is sometimes said that this is an issue between the 
“Great Powers** on one side and the small and middle 
powers on the other. While it is convenient to speak of 
the permanent members as “Great Powers,” the tendency 
to classify countries as great and small is not useful. 1 
would, for instance, not like to assign India to any of 
these categories. We are all great in some respects, and 
no doubt small in others, and we all have an equal right 
to consideration in this Assembly in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Charter. 

This brings me to a question of grave importance with 
which we are confronted in this Assembly. - What if the 
Assembly’s reoommeadaftions made only after exhaustive 
and prolonged consideration and debate—what If such. re- 
commendations are ignored and treated with disrespect by 
member States, specially by those to whom a recommenda¬ 
tion is specifically directed ? 

I will have more to say on this subject later on, 
but /it ia necessary at this point to tell year attention to ' 
the fact that the South African Government haa 'ttinm'.ito 
action to give effect to the principlca undarlyinf foe mo- ^ 
inMon that we adopted here Iasi yew. \ 'JtiV 
£: A .denial foot discrimination ha* been priotisedagalnsi 
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Indians in South Africa is not, I submit, a serious or 
Convincing reply to the General Assembly. The corres¬ 
pondence recently published between the Prime Ministers 
of the two Dominions reveals India’s anxiety to reach a 
fair and honourable settlement of this issue. It concerns, 
if I may say so before this Assembly, net only the relations 
between two Dominions. Unresolved It may spresd mis¬ 
representation * and conflict over a much wider sphere, 
because of its basically racial character. I believe that 
this is not the only case where a member State has dis¬ 
regarded the clearly expressed will of this Assembly. It 
will therefore be necessary lor us to consider and determine 
•the means that may be open to us to ensure that the As¬ 
sembly’s decisions on such matters of importance are treat¬ 
ed with respect. - 

The Indian Delegation, Sir, also feels concerned about 
wliat appears to us to be an excessive eagerness on the 
part of some member States to invoke the ''domestic juris¬ 
diction” clause whenever a certain type of question is 
raised. 

We have no desire whal soever, nor have we the power, 
to dispute the sovereignty of a member State, or to attempt 
to interfere, through the medium of the United Nations or 
in any oilier manner, in their internal affairs. We in 
India know only too well, what such interference can 
mean, and we would resent and resist it as firmly as any 
other country. It must be recognised, however, that every 
international question may be regarded as having a national 
aspect and we cannot afford to permit a member State 
to evade its obligations and thus reduce the value of the 
Charter. 

Jj have touched briefly on some of the more important 
questions that occur to us when we consider the function¬ 
ing of the United Nations during the past year. 1 am not 
wholly satisfied—indeed, none of us. I believe is wholly 
satisfied with the work we have accomplished and 
the results we have achieved. Millions of humble 
folk in all countries arc alarmed and bewildered, 
unable fully to comprehend those mighty forces which arc 
driving the great powers into unfriendly groupings carry¬ 
ing with them by some sort of magnetic pull members of 
other States as weU. 

We, for our part, in India are aware of no compulsion 
, to identify ourselves wholly, or to associate ourselves system¬ 
atically with either or any of the different groups. On the 
contrary, we consider it to be of paramount importance 
that the divisions should be healed, that the distances 
between them should be narrowed down. We believe that 
our conduct should conduce to that end. We believe that 
there are standards and principles and ideals that transcend 
merely national interest, that transcend die exigencies of 
the land of power politics that has proved sc calamitous 
'is die past*”**' 

Accordingly, we dull offer our support to, or withhold 
it from tbe propeaals that come up before us, solely in 
the light of pur Judgment of the merits oft the case in 
question. We standfor'fbeoe and wiH devote pur resources 
•ad energy towards dte ahid^fot '•$ all onuses which lead 
to war. To thoae with this aim we 

shall gladly offer our 4aB cc-opetalien.,' The Indian Dele¬ 


gation feel that the important thing today is not to aet 
about revising the Charter and to divert our energies and 
devise complicated ingenious amendments. Hie important 
thing today is dial we should all observe the spirit and 
the letter of the Charter faithfully, its principles and 
procedures, not only when it is convenient to us, not only 
when it helps us to pursue aims and policies which may 
have no connection with the Charter, but at all times and 
in relation to all problems and difficulties. 

If we are not prepared to implement the Charter in 
this spirit, I fear that no modification or revision, no addi¬ 
tion or abrogation of a phrase here and an article there, 
will greatly improve the position. It may well have the 
opposite effect. 

It is now almost a platitude to say that a clash of 
ideologies underlies the rift that is so noticeable in the 
world today. We who come from the East, who arc inti¬ 
mately familiar with the dire want, the poverty and suffer¬ 
ing and starvation that prevail there, we may be forgiven 
for thinking, however, that ideology is less important than, 
practice. We cannot eat an ideology ; we cannot 
brandish an ideology, and feel that we are clothed 
and housed. Food, clothes, shelter, education, me.dical 
services--it is these things that we need. We know 
that we can only obtain them by our joint effort as a 
people, and with the help and co-operation of those who 
are more fortunately circumstanced than ourselves. The 
conflict of ideology, or whatever it may be, that is plung- 
ing the world into gloom and tension, seems so sadly ir¬ 
relevant to these great human problems, problems that 
vitally affect a half and more than a half of the world's 
population. 

Our organisation, the United Nations, has no “ism” 
of its own; it embraces all isms and ideologies, its princi¬ 
ples cannot be said to derive exclusively from either or 
any of the contending doctrines. 

That is why, in this most critical time, and notwith¬ 
standing the discouraging factors. We continue to place 
our faith in it. 

We are indeed more firmly convinced than ever that 
the only way to avert a catastrophe, the only road to peace 
and freedom and well-being for us all is through our 
steadfast and wholehearted co-operation, at whatever in¬ 
convenience, within the framework of the United Nations 
and in the spirit of the Charter. 

On behalf of my Government once again 1 give you 
the pledge of our fullest oo-operation and our determin¬ 
ation to do all that lies within our power to see that the 
establishment of the United Nations shall, in future, mark 
the beginning of a new and less unhappy chapter in human 
history. 

India in American Eyes 

Gunther Skein, in a special despatch to the Hindustan 
Timet has given an account of the interest Americana 
have been taking about India. It assures Indiana that the 
interested anti-Congresa propaganda in that land has not 
pet. taken much root. It reminds us of the imperative napd 
for the establishment of a strong publicity branch in the 
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Indian Embassy at Washington which ■would give out truth 
ubout India. , 

• Stein says that the first Indian ship to load in the 
United States, since India gained her independence, was the 
Jahtkanta, bound {ram Calcutta for the small American 
port of Mobile in the Alabama State. The Ship had both 
Hindu and Mstlim crew. When newspaper agents of 
America rushed to the ship to get (he grim story of the 
fierce struggle between the two communities in India, they 
found to their surprise a peaceful ship. 

There can be no doubt that the magnitude of hostil¬ 
ities in India today is being over-estimated by Americans. 
Newspapers and radio broadcasts are eo overloaded with 
reports from a score of crisis areas all over the world and 
from critical spots at the economic and political home 
fronts that little but the terse and horrifying accounts of 
Moody strife represents India in the array of news that 
reaches the average American these days. Few readers 
clearly distinguish between the Punjab and India as a 
whole ; and this is why Americans are again surprised to 
hear as they did the other day from Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, that Calcutta and Bombay, Madras and in fact the 
vast majority of Tndiani cities and provinces are free from 
acute communal unrest. 

A recent editorial in the bathing ton Post is typical 
«f the uninformed, exaggerated and unfriendly view of 
India: “Over very large areas of both (India and Paki¬ 
stan) a condition, of lawlessness and industrial stagnation 
prevails, which is most accurately described as downright 
anarchy ... It is by no means surprising to read that 
after only three weeks of independence cries have arisen 
for the restoration of British Rap . . . But of the 
return of the British there is, of course, not the 
•lightest possibility. Thus the situation in India is in 
some respects analogous to that of Britons in the early 
fifth century when harassed by Piets and Scots from the 
North and Irish and Germanic pirates from the sea, they 
pleaded vainly for the return of the Roman legions . . . 
It is a situation that appears to invite conquest; and 
doubtless, those British pucca sahibs who have so long 
insisted that within historical times there has never been 
an Indian Government that was not founded upon con¬ 
quest from the outside, find a melancholy satisfaction in 
contemplating this sudden debacle of the Indian indepen¬ 
dence movement, Meanwhile Mahatma Gandhi continues 
to fast and Pandit Nehru to make proclamations; but it 
seems doubtful that either can now exert anything like 
the influence on the rioting Indian masses that they have 
exerted on the Western imagination.” t 

The more prevalent American view on the Indian 
situation may best be represented by quotations from 
articles in the New York Times and N*tp York Uerdd 
Tribune . Referring in general terms to *"Um! inability of 
Indian leadership to understand the passion* it ab easily 
aroused,” the New York Timet says more specifically : 

"The rotting bodies of Muslim villagers along the 
remote and dusty roadside do not credlt to the elegantly- 
clad Muslim civil servant, who assorts smoother that 'ten 
million Muslims will die for Pakistan' ... The politician 
who pleads for peooe in onebreath la quhelikely, fit the 
next*,to make the inflammatory or duparging fetnork which 
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in due course roaches die UHterate peasant, TbefefactCtt, 
along with a growing economic and social unrest, hove 
broken down restraints, authority and values. There re¬ 
mains the dement of religion itself—the conflict between 
Islam's dynlamic, proselytising faith and Hinduism's 
.diffuse, indeterminate way of life, Tbesq difficulties ore not 
insuperable, and'’Muslims and noiwMuslims can live 
together. But the task calls for a more objective approach 
than the politicians appear able to demonstrate so far.” 

Hie New York Herald Tribune says: "It is a disaster 
compounded by the utter incapacity of the ordinary 
Indians tar freedom or democratic co-operation. Ridden 
with caste and communal differences, untrained in the 
simplest elements of collective responsibility in a free 
society, they are without resources of leadership and 
initiative. Because the Hindu ‘untouchables' wbo looked 
after the Bewage have decamped from Pakistan, the West 
Punjab is facing a possible cholera epidemic, but does not 
dream of looking after the sewage itself. It is this division 
and inertia, more than the appalling loss of life—which 
unfortunately, has always been cheap among the Indian 
millions,—which depresses the Indian observer and leaves 
the Indians themselves in a mood of black crisis. These 
grim and bloody developments are no argument for a re¬ 
establishment of British rule; British Imperialism has 
played out its histric role in India, it has become an 
anachronism and the very difficulties of the change ate a 
reason for believing that change has become imperative. 
The tragedy is, however, a reminder that the role of the 
British Raj was a historic one, that it played a great, in 
many ways a creative and indispensable part in the deve¬ 
lopment of modern India. It is a reminder also of some¬ 
what sourer truths—that freedom is not everything that 
Western democracy is itself only one fragile and rather 
delicate flower upon the stem of social organisation, that 
many societies demand dictatorial order and discipline 
more than they demand liberty and that no one can be 
sure that any simple set of principles will rule the future* 

Exchange of Students 

A novel type of international exchange of students has 
been agreed upon by the citizens of Wellesley, a small 
college town in Massachusetts. The plan calls for sending 
35 Wellesley children to homes in Asia, Europe and South 
America for one year and in their places having 35 
children from those areas come to Wellesley. The pro¬ 
gramme is to be put into operation In 1950. 

The plan was conceived by Dr. Robert B. Barton. 
Next year, arrangements will be made with die foreign 
countries through their Ministries of Education and 
children for the. exchange will be selected. 

The year prior to the departure of the students Will 
be spent in correspondence between Wellesley families and . 
their counterparts abroad. Also during dial year dm 
American students will have to learn the language of the 
country to which they are going and theit pare&U will 
hoyw.ro learn the language of the child wbo if coning to. \ 
spend a. year with them. The Superintendent ef Sobods in 
WoUedey has promised aid in teaching ef tha languages 
and eubural background ofthepowihly J0 tif.90 countries -' 
jndWL 
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Churchill and Gandhi 

Mr. Churchill addressing a patty rally in London 
tild . that ha had long anticipated that such massacres, 
a* are now occurring in India, would follow any British 
withdrawal. 

Churchill endorsed what he called the United States 
stand against “militant Communism backed by Soviet mili¬ 
tary power.” 

He said, the United States is confronted with a Com¬ 
munistic bloc “brought about almost entirely by the aggres¬ 
sions and intrigues of the Soviet Government itt the coun¬ 
tries on their borders.’’ 

At the same time, he made an inciaive excoriation of 
the British Labour Government and blamed it for Britain's 
decline and fall, as a world power. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a prayer meeting, criticised the 
former British Premier's speech and suggested that Mr. 
Churchill wa6 overhasty in his sweeping generalisation and 
lie had rendered a disservice to the British nation. 

The following is the authorised version of Gandhiji's 
»r«*ch: 


There was a larger audience than usual. Gandhiji 
asked if then? was anyone who objected to the prayer 
with the special verses from the Holy Quran. Two mem¬ 
bers of the audience raised their hands in protest, and 
Gandhiji said he would respect their objection although he 
knew that it would be a sore disappointment to the rest 
of the audience. 

However, he told the objectors that although as a 
firm believer in non-violence, he could not do otherwise, 
he could not help remarking that it was highly improper 
for them to flout the wishes of the very big majority against 
them. They should realise from the remarks that were to 
fellow that the intolerance that the objectors were betrayed 
into was a symptom of the distemper which was visible in 
the country and which had prompted rite very bitter re- 
marks from Mr. Winston Churchill. 

The speaker then paraphrased in his Hindustani 
speech the following summary of Mr. Churchill’s speech in 
London cabled by Reuter winch had appeared in the 
morning papers : 

Mr, Churchill declared in a speech here tonight that 
“the fearful pmssacres which are occurring in India are no 
surprise to me.” 


“We are, cl course, only at the beginning of these 
horrors and butcheries, perpetrated upon one another with 
the ferocity of cannibals by races gifted with capacities 
fur Hus highest culture and who had for generations dwelt 
aide by aide in general peace under the broad, tolerant 
and impartial rule of the British Crown and Parliament,” 


be declared. 

trna^t doubt but that ithe future will witness a 
Vast abridgement of the population throughout what has 
far 60 at 70 years been the most peaceful part of the 
World and tbat M lbe same time will "tome a retrogression 
of civilisation Hriwuibont^these enormous regions, consti- 
"MHbH one of Hie meet ,-fh$lafc«wiy tragedies .Asia has ever 


Tb* to** Att Mr. Chunihill waa hioweli .* great 
He belonged to the Hwe ^Uood of England. The 


Marlborough* wehs famous in English History, He took 
the helm when Great Britain was in peril on the-Ottthtmb. 1 
of the Second Weald War. He undoubtedly Saved wh*» 
was then the Empire bom that pail. It would be wrong 
to argue that without America and Russia, England 
would not have won the War. Who brought the power* 
together if it was not his energetic statesmanship ? After 
the War was won the great nation whom he so brilliantly 
represented, whilst recognising Mr. Churchill’s services, 
did not hesitate to prefer a purely Labour Government for 
the purpose of reconstructing the British Isles which had. 
had to pay a heavy toll of life and money. 

The British rose to the occasion), decided voluntarily 
to break the Empire and erect in its place an unseen and 
more glorious empire of hearts. The speaker referred to- 
the voluntary declaration of India, though broken into two 
parts, as willing members of the Commonwealth. This- 
noble step was taken by the whole British Nation, consist¬ 
ing of all parties. In this act Mr. Churchill and his party 
were partners. Whether the future would justify the step- 
or not was a different matter, irrelevant to the speaker’s 
thesis, which was that Mr. Churchill, being associated 
with the act of transformation, would be expected to say 
or do nothing that would diminish its virtue. Surely there 
was nothing in modern history to be compared with the 
British withdrawal of power. He recalled the renunciation- 
of Asoka the Good to sec who was to be the proud posses¬ 
sor of good fortune. But Asoka was incomparable and' 
did not belong to modern history. 

Continuing Mahatma Gandhi said it was useless to 
say that either Dominion was free to secede from the 
British family of nations. It was easier said than done. 
He most carry the argument further. He had said suffi¬ 
cient to show why Mr. Churchill had to be more cir¬ 
cumspect than he had been. He had condemned his 
partners before he had Studied the situation first-hand. 
To the audience which listened to him he would say many 
of the listeners had provided a handle to Mr. 
Churchill. It was not too late to mend their manners 
and falsify Mr. Churchill’s forebodings. He knew that 
his was a voice in the wilderness. If it was not and if 
it had the potency which it had before the talks of in. 
dependence began, he know that nothing of the savagery 
described with so much relish and magnified hy Mr. 
Churchill would ever have happened and they would have 
been on a fair way to solving their economic and other 
domestic difficulties. 

Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry to read the Reuter’s 
Summary of Mr. Churchill’s speech which he presumed was 
not misinterpreted by the renowned agency. Mr. Churchill' 
had rendered a disservice to the nation of which he was 
a great servant. If he knew the fate that would befall 
India after she became free from the British yoke did he 
for a moment stop to think that the blame belonged to 
the buildets of die empire rather than to the ^races’’ in 
bis opinion “gifted with capacities for the highest culture.” 

Gandhiji suggested, that Mr. Churchill was over-hasty 
i » his sweepmk generalisation. India was composed of 
teeming millions in which a few lacs turned savages count- 
ed for little. He made bold tt invite Mr. Churchill to come 
to Radik and study things for himself not as a partisan) 



with preconceived notion* but as an Impartial honest 
Englishman who pot honour before party and who, we* 
latent on making the Britiah transaction a glorious success. 
Great Britain’* unique action would be judged by result*. 
Dismemberment of India constituted an unconscious invita¬ 
tion to the tvmr parts to fight among themselves. The free 
grant of independence to the two parts as sister Dominions 
seemed In taint the gift. 

When Gandhiji’s reply was shown to Mr. Churchill, he. 
said he had no comments to make. 

Unreconciled Mysore 

A stitch in time saves nine. The failure of the Mysore 
State Authorities to respond to the popular demands for 
self-government is causing widespresd chaos. Even at 
this late hour the announcement that the Government has 
made is inadequate. The seriousness of the situation can 
be easily read between the line of daily Teports from 
Mysore. Satyagraha Jathas are being sent to picket the 
palace and the office buildings, '‘royalty” trees are destroyed 
and processions and meetings are held in defiance of the 
prohibitory orders in force. There is a breakdown of rail 
transport, and continuous clashes between the crowd and 
the military. 

Tim sequence of events which brought in its train these 
unfortunate developments are briefly as follows. The 
Myscce State Congress, following the Ruler’s joining the 
Indian Union, demanded an immediate change-over of the 
regime to tho basis of self-government. Accordingly, the> 
pnt forth the demand for release of political prisoners, 
setting op of an interim government from amongst the 
principal parties and convention of a Constituent Assembly 
based on adult franchise to frame the constitution finally. 
But the authorities seemed to take it lightly and the 
Dewan merely invited a Consultative Committee composed 
of all the parties to confer with the authorities. The Con¬ 
gress considered this proposal to be of the same type of 
delaying tactics as was practised in Hyderabad and boy¬ 
cotted the Consultative Committee. And then followed the 
dash. Quite naturally the blue-print of the fundamentals 
as prepared by this Consultaive Committee has fallen far 
abort of popular expectations and has failed to quell the 
seething upsurge. 

The conclusion* of the Consultative Committee are 
given principally under four heeds s 

(1) Legislature: The legislature is to be composed of 

two houses. The Representative Assembly i.e., the lower 
house, will be wholly elected and will have full powers 
regarding financial matters. He upper house will be 
partly elected and partly nominated. Legislation will have 
*6 be passed by both houses and the royal assent must be 
given thereto. | 

(2) Executive: Ministers should be chosen from 
among the elected Ttember* of the leghfeture. He Maha- 

■'itija, after taking compel ant advice will set up a ministry. 

ministers will set jointly mid still he jointly res- 
pensftleto the legislature end be removable by vote of 
ae^ohfelMM* by the, legislature. 'The committee is streng- 
ly of ^ (qtinien thst ii the chofce of minteers due reeog-. 
atitien will herd to |e .'given to tb* oWmatifvarious-com- 
mmdties, caste* Aaeggretinp' 


that tide should have statutory provision was .uQt'-fMpurpd' 
as it is feH that that the ftCeh«raja'« iMMctiabn -fa tfll Ida 
subjects wiU ensure tide result, , . 

13) Franchise i The issue wpa whether there should 
he adult franchise or only one much wider than the pifr- 
seut. The Committee felt that this should be further dm 
cussed, meat of the m e m bers favouring wider franchise 
baaed oni property and other qualifications. The com¬ 
mittee thought that there should he some difference in 
the qualifications to be prescribed for' the candidates and 
voters, 

(4) Electorate: Representatives of Muslima, Indian 
Christians and the depressed classes strongly advocated, 
the introduction of separate electorates. The depressed 
classes representatives were for weightage beyond their 
numerical strength. Other members of the committee 
were of the opinion that both weightage and separate elec¬ 
torates were harmful and pressed for introduction of joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. The committee has 
also been emphatic that in view of the representation of 
the minorities compatible with the democratic function¬ 
ing of the government the present system of cumulative 
voting plural constituencies should be continued. The 
system of proportional representation by means of single 
transferable vote was the best method favoured by moat 
of the modem democratic countries, but in view of the 
low literacy in the State this method could not be adopted 
at present. 

As to the position and powers of the Maharaja under 
the new constitution the committee holds that he would 
retain powers in regard to the High Court and appointment 
of judges thereto, Auditor-General, Chairman and members 
of the Public Service Commission. The Maharaja will 
remain in charge of the military, have emergency and resi¬ 
duary powers to act in case of a breakdown of tbe consti¬ 
tution and have the usual ipowera of convening, proroguing, 
and dissolving the legislature. The Palace and the Royal 
purse will not be subject to the vote of tho Legislature. 
His Highness will have control over the constitutional 
relationship of the State with the Dominion of India «s 
far as it is not governed by the Instrument of Accession. 

It is clear that the prerogatives reserved for tbe Maha¬ 
raja are immensely vast. But the announcement of the 
principles is significantly silent as to the position of the 
Dewan. The only reference in this connection is in the 
clause: "His Highness will appoint the necessary agency 
to advise upon and carrying out those functions.” It can 
bp understood that the Consultative Committee has-kept 
this deliberately vague and left it to tbe Maharaja to 
act through a Dewan or an Adviser or a Secretary., 

Evidently, the conclusions have not carried conviction 
to the Congress. He reaction is best voioed. in Dr. Sits- 
ramiya’s observations that the Consultative Committee is 
a Round Table Conference in singly fife such as Lord 
Linlithgow bad summoned in 1940. "The former’* formula 
of exploring the greatest common 'measure, takes US’ back 
to tiiei daya ol Lord Irwin, who in lfidfl was 
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Signs of the Darn of Gpa4*mU 

“The Muankaans of the Indian Union now realise 

that they have committed a blunder in supporting the 

movement for Pakistan," says Mr. Latifur Rahman, 

leader of the Muslim League Party in the 0rises 

Assembly. He continues: 

• 

The significance of the starting of the Direct 
Action movement last year could not be appre¬ 
ciated by our Bengal Muslim leaden. They forgot 
the pledge given to us, and instead of exercising 
the Islamic principle of forbearance when goaded 
to violence, being obsessed with power in hand, 
began retaliative measures in Calcutta and Noa- 
. khali. The result was communal tension throughout 
India. Our League leaden throughout the Muslim 
majority areas flew into communal frenay end 
instead of exercising practical foresight, fanned the 
flames and instead of creating confidence in the 
minds of non-Muslims, they did otherwise. 

The sponsors of Pakistan forgot the pledge 
given to us minorities and in the exuberance of joy 
committed overt sets which led th« non-Muslim 
minorities to apprehend danger at the hands of the 
Muslim majority. Pakistan wanted division with 
an assurance to minorities but the Hindus wanted 
one Union with assuranoe to the minorities. 

We fought against Bandemataram and joint 
electorate end other things, and now we are sub¬ 
mitting to them. Our Pakistan leaders are attempt¬ 
ing to fan the flames at the top of their voices. 
Their statements are of no use to us. They rather 
create a spirit of retaliation in the minds of the 
Hindu masses. Every one of us in the Indian Union 
is feeling that he has committed a blunder. 

What is the remedy then ? The remedy is that 
the two States should now unite and start a com¬ 
mon centre, otherwise the communal passion which 
has surcharged the entire atmosphc;e is bound to 
burnt, bringing ruin to both and resulting in loss 
of independence of both the States. 

Let us now forget the two-nation theory end 
owe allegiance to Indian Union inasmuch as in spite 
of platitudes by the Pakistanista, they cannot do 
anything for our safety and it would be futile for 
us to look up to them for protection. 

Dr. S. M. Hasan, ex-Minkter, CP. and Berar, 
lowed the following statement: 


I heartily welcome the bold and frank state¬ 
ment issued by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the other 
day in connection with the position of Hindus and 
Muslims in Indian Union and Pakistan. The 
Muslims of the Indian Union must now be realising 
that they have committed a great blunder in 
supporting the movement for Pakistan and it » 
time now that they should forget the two-nation 
theory of their leader, Mr. Jinnah. 

Tie Muslims cannot have divided loyalty to 
Pakistan and Indian Union at the same time. In all 
honesty and sincerity they must have an undivided 
and u n q ualified loyalty to the Indian Union, where 
they have lived for generations. It is in the fitness 
of things that they should disband the Muslim 
League Organisation in the Indian Union imme¬ 
diately and join the Congress en bloc and cast their 
lot with other mi noriti es and their Hindu brethren 
for the c om mon cause as ft was done in the I. N. A. 
of Netaji Subhas GhaadM Bose. 

It Is in He tttbweste of tbs Muslims living hi 
Indian Union peace and prosperity of 

.IwMw UstorniW iktt interest am be 

safeguarded. Ttess of He litilims of He Indian 


Union who cannot have complete loyalty for the 
Indian Union should, of course, migrate to Paki¬ 
stan.. 

I strongly condemn the monstrous atrocities 
committed m the Punjab, Delhi and other placet 
against all canons of humanity. I hope sanity will 
soon return and law and order be respeoted. 

I earnestly appeal to my Muslim brethren not 
to leave their hearths end homes in C. P. out of 
sheer panic, as I feel certain that their lives and 
properties are bound to be protected by the 
Government. ‘ 

I take this opportunity to pay my humble 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru for 
their noble work in creating an atmosphere of 
mutual toleration and goodwill, at such a critical 
juncture. It will be admitted on all hands that 
Mahatma Gandhi k our only hope for peace and 
goodwill amongst mankind. 

Let us all pray to God on this 79th birthday of 
Mahatmaji that he be spared long for unity and 
peace in our country and for the re-union of India 
and Pakistan. 

Nine leading membem of the Muslim community 
in Bombay, bare issued the following statement: 

If there are even now any Muslims in the 
Indian Union who believe in the two-natkm theory, 
the honourable course for them k either to migrate 
to Pakistan or to openly declare themselves as 
Pakistanis who have choBen to live in the Indian 
Union as the Britishers and other foreigners have 
done. . > I 1 , 

They (the Muslims) can, in our opinion, best 
do so by joining the Ijadian. National Congress in 
large numbers. Because it k, as it has always been, 
the ouc political party that can establkh a stable, 
truly democratic Government and ensure the pros¬ 
perity and progress of all citisens without any dis¬ 
tinction of caste or creed. These who do not wish 
to join the Congrea should join other non- 
communal political parties as their convictions and 
interests dictate. 

Similarly, Muslim workers, peasants, landlords, 
traders and businessmen should join their respec¬ 
tive organisations which promote and protect the 
interests which they share with their fellow country¬ 
men of other faiths. But whatever organisations 
they choose, they must do so unequivocally and 
without any mental reservations. The success and 
prosperity of a country depend on the united 
efforts of its citisens. Let us, therefore, devote all 
our energies towards the attainment of this noble 
end. ■ • ;•»' • Hi 

The signatories said they stood "firmly and 
unreservedly” for the following: 

1. The State in India must be secular ; 

2. There can be no true political democracy 
without any economic democracy ; 

3. There should be no political party based on 
religion; and 

4. All citisens of the State must have equal 
righto and equal obligations. 

Mr. Ehtkham Mahmood AH, MI/A.. (UP.) says, 
in a statement: 

■■■ I strongly feel that four and a half crores of 
Muslims in the Indian Union must seriously ponder 
over their plight and without delay categorically 
came formua to denounce and repudiate the 
League leadership which continues to mislead the 
mnooent Muslim minds and is playing havoc with 
their life and property. I wholeheartedly congra- 

S te Mr. Latifur Rahman, Leader of the Muslim, 
gue Party in the Oriaa Legislative Amenably. 



on ibis bold and oourageoue statement in whiohfce 
has repudiated League leadership and has denounced 
their machinations. 

, Mum months ago when I raised my solitary 
voice against these leaders in the interests of 
Mudim messes over the question of joint electorate, 
I was dubbed as a traitor, end my head was 
demanded an a charger. It is up to my community 
to judge for themselves now whether I acted in 
their interest, or betrayed them, Notwithstanding 
the solemn pledges of loyalty given by the League 
leaders 1 moke bold to say that a coterie of self- 
seeking Ieadtre is still playing a double game of 
keeping one eye on Hindustban and the other on 
Pakistan. 

The millennium for which the Muslim rank and 
file were made the tools of unscrupulous League 
leaders hao turned out to be a mirage and the 
Muslim masses who were fed by them with the 
gospel of hatred and animosity towards the majority 
community, find themselves in a state of utter help- 
lemness and are confronted with the grim realities 
of the situation. 

Bihar Muslim League leaders also have begun to 
eslice unwiseness of toe two-nation theory, and 
eschewing the allegation of State-killing so ardently 
iropagated against the Ministry, have joined NationaL 
3t Muslims in issuing the following statement, affirra¬ 
ng toe allegiance of the Muslims of India to the 
ndian Union, over the signature of 29 prominent 
duelims of Bihax. 

The statement says: 

Whatever may have been the political diffe¬ 
rences between Hindus and Muslims in the recent 
past, such differences have no room in the new 
political set-up of the country. We are all citisenB 
of the Indian Union and the politics of the Union 
is our own politics. As citisens of this provinces we 
have our hearthn and homes in its towns and 
villages in the building up and beautifying of 
which our forefathers have made notable contri¬ 
butions. 

It is, therefore, our bounden duty and privilege 
to put our shoulder on the task of building up the 
peace and prosperity of the province and of the 
country at large. 

To enable us to take our proper share in the 
building up of the province we the Muslims of 
Bihar have to work haid to ameliorate our social, 
economic and educational advancement. Wo expect 
that the members of the majoritv community will 
extend their helping hands to enable us to pull our 
full weight in the task before ue. 

We have been profoundly impressed and deeply 
touched by the peace effort of Mahatma Gandhi in 
Bihar and elsewhere which has succeeded to a large 
measure in Bihar and Bengal and out of gratitude 
feel that we must strengthen his hands in sthe noble 
work. With these ends in view we surest that 
Government may evolve some ■ methods («) to 
withdraw or compromise all oases arising out of the 
communal riots and also those arirang as a result of 
administrative and police actions to that the 
Hindus and Muslims may have charge to: adjust 
their relations in the new conditions, and (f>) to, 
atop the idea of acommienion of enaulry. so As not 
tp »kc up the bitter memories. The communal 
cares as they are dragging on. instead of restoring 
peace will only disturb. it without toe least good t° 
•gny one, 

Thgnka to the efforts of toe Prime NBfctoter end 


the Provincial Government communal harmony ha* 
not been disturbed ap far, It cannot be doom.that 
the unfortunate happenings in other part* of India 
have their repercmaions in this province a* well, 
and tome tension is quite j^cceptible. 

The 'Bakrid’ js approaching. We sincerely 
appeal to toe Muslims in Bihar that during this 
festival they should do nothing which may worsen 
the situation or increase the tension. At the same 
time we oould like to remind our fpndu brethren 
that it is now their responsibility to safeguard toe 
interests of the minorities and to ensure religious 
freedom to them. 

Our ancestors contributed materially in toe 
development of the country and in making India 
great. We believe that we can make greater 
contribution in the years to oome. 

Mr. M. A. Salam, MIA. (Madras) and member 
of the All-India Muslim League Council in a state¬ 
ment referred to the rumour that Andhra Muslima 
were leaving for Hyderabad (Deccan) to settle down 
there and said that there wae no reason why Muslims 
should go and settle in Hyderabad. 

“Muslims of Andhra have nothing to do with the 
problems of Hyderabad except that our sympathies 
are with the people who arc fighting ag&innt all kinds 
of despotism. 

“We are citisens of the Indian Union and I have 
great confidence in tbe assurances and promises given 
to ub by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and our Provincial 
Government. Further, I assure all that we, the Andhra 
Muslms, will be loyal to the Indian Union and shall 
defend it against anybody to the last drop of our 
blood.” 

Kalat Contemplates Joining Indian Union 

The Bombay Chronicle correspondent at Karachi re¬ 
ports that the Khan of Kalat, ruler of the biggest State in 
Pakistan area situated in Baluchistan, on toe border of 
Sind is contemplating accession to the Indian Union 
instead of Pakistan. 

The Khan recently came to Karachi and met Paki¬ 
stan Government officials and ministers and expressing his 
determination to join Indian Union said the former decision 
of his State to join Pakistan was taken by the Jirga and 
not by him. It is reported that the Khan is fed up with the 
invasion of his State by Punjabis and tbe recent com¬ 
munal trouble in Baluchistan is also said to have moved 
him. Tbe Khan is said to have expressed this openly and 
wanted to join the Indian Union but was prevailed upon 
by Pakistan high circles from making any such declara¬ 
tion. 

< * *» 

Sheikh Abdullah Denounces Two-Nation 
Theory * 

After his release, Sheikh Abdullah, President of 
the AII-India States People's Conference end Kashmir 
National Conference, wau given a public reception at 
Srinagar. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad weloomed Sheikh 
Abdullah on behalf of Kashtair and LalaGovindram 
presented a garland of. currency notes oh behalf of toe ; 
All-India State People's Conference. ‘ife'.*' 1 -,*.... 

■1 la hi* address, Sbeikfi Abdhtodi/toM'ffr", . 
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The problem facing the people o! Jammu and 
Kashmir State now ia whether we should join India 
or Pakistan or remain independent. That is no 
denying the fact that I am the President of the 
India States People’s Conference whose policy is 
clear. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is my best friend 
and I hold Gandiuji in real reverence. This also 
a fact that. Congress has helped our movement, 
greatly. But in spite of all this my personal con¬ 
victions will not stand in the way of taking- an 
independent decision in favour of one or the other 
Dominion. Our choice for joining India or Pakistan 
would be based on the welfare of the forty lakhs 
of people living in Jammu and Kashmir State. And 
' even if we join Pakistan we shall not believe in the 
two-nation theory which has spread so much poison. 

Kashmir showed the light in this juncture. 
When brother kills brother in the whole of Hindu¬ 
stan, Kashmir raised its voice of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. I can assure the Hindu and Sikh minorities 
here that as long as I am alive their life and honour 
will be quite safe. 

Prevalence of untouchability among Hindus has 
served as a base for Mr. Jinnah’s two-nation 
theory. Hindus should liquidate untouchability and 
thus demolish the two-nation theory. 

Referring lo the establishment of Pakistan, Sheikh 
Abdullah said : 

What have the four crore and a half Muslims 
in India gained through it? I sympathise with 
them in their plight. Pro-Pakistan elements Btarted 
their Direct Action from Noakhali and inflicted un¬ 
told sufferings on non-Muslims there. This was 
followed by revenge in Bihar Later Hindus And 
Sikhs were killed m the Frontier Province and 
Went Punjab which was followed by killing of 
Muslims in East Punjab and Delhi. This has been 
the result of the two-naiion theory. 

We want peoples Raj in Kenhmir. We want 
establishment of such a -government here where the 
humblest will have opportunities of rising to the 
higheFt rank of leadership. It will not be a govern¬ 
ment of any particular community, but of all— 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 

Life Impossible for Pakistan Minorities 

After a three-day long conference. Congress 
leaders from Western Pakistan—Sind, West Punjab 
and N.-W. F, P.—have issued a statement embodying 
six' suggestions made to the Government of India to 
expedite the evacuation and rehabilitation of non- 
Muslims from Western Pakistan. The Congress leaders 
include Dr. Choitram Gidwani, President, Sind Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee; Choudhuri Krishnagopal 
Dutf, former Deputy Leader of the Punjab Assembly 
Gotigre® Party; Shri Girdharilal Puri, Deputy- 
Speaker of the N.-W. F. P. Legislative Assembly ; 
Dewan Bhanjuram Gandhi, ex-Finance Minister, 
N.-rW. F. P.; ^ Lala Biharilal Chanana, President, 
Punjab Be&pir Mondal; Shri Virendra. former 
Secretary of the Punjab Assembly Congress Party ;. 
Lala Bhagwhn Da*, M-L.A. (West Punjab) ■ Shri 
Madanla] Mehta, Parliamentary Secretary, N.-WF.P.; 
Shri Ram Chandra* Pr^Hdant, Lahore District Con¬ 
gress Committee; and-. iStitta Nath, President, 
Rawalpindi District Congeals Committee, The fdiet¬ 
ing is ti» statement: ' 

Words f«9 os todeacribe the bestial carnage 


which the minorities in the West Punjab, Nx-WPP^ 
Baluchistan and to some extent in Sind have wiU 
nessed or experienced for some time past parti¬ 
cularly during the last few weeks. Thanks to the 
vigorous censorship imposed by the Pakistan 
Government, not one-tenth of it has seen the light 
of the day in any section of the Press. ~ 

All through our public life, in many esses 
spreading over many yearn, we have consistently 
worked and suffered for inter-co mm u na l unity. But 
the swift and tragic march of events and their 
climax in Western Pakistan have forced ue to realise 
that in Western Pakistan life, in any of its sense, 
has become impossible for the Hindus and the 
Sikhs. The plain fact is that they are not at all 
wanted there and any attempt on their part, under 
any material or ideological impulse, to return to 
their hearths and homeB, is bound to lead to a 
repetition of the horrors they have witnessed and 
experienced. 

We have no hesitation in declaring that the 
present assurances of safety and security being 
offered to the minorities by the front-rank leaders 
of Pakistan ar.e devoid of any reality and are just 
made to throw dust in the eyes of international 
opinion. Let it be clearly understood by one and all 
that the whole attitude and conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment and people of Western Pakistan make it im¬ 
possible for the minorities to return to and resettle 
in Western Pakistan. There can be no gQing back. 

But we are no ‘refugees.’ We confess we detest 
the very word in its application to us. This syste¬ 
matic description of the Hindus and Sikhs of 
Western Pakistan has unfortunately given birth of 
ignoble complexes of superiority among our brethren 
in India and our brethren from Western Pakistan 
representatively. 

We do not think we contributed our due share 
to the long struggle of India’s deliverance from 
bondage just to render ourselves as ‘refugees’ in 
India on her emancipation. We feel called upon to 
assert that whatever demands we make of the 
Government of India are made as a matter of right 
without bringing in any debasing sentiments of pity, 
compassion or mercy. Our sufferings are the direct 
results of the vivisection of India. 

It is a pity, however, that the Government of 
India have not been fully alive to the gravity of 
the situation and left much to be desired in rising 
equal to the task with which they are confronted in. 
this connection. While we have no desire to embar¬ 
rass the members of the Government of India, while 
we fully realise the unprecedentedly gigantic nature 
of the task before them, and while we appreciate 
their efforts in this connection, we feel the time has 
come when we would bo failing in our duty if we 
do not tell our Government publicly that in the 
matter of handling the problem of evacuation of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of Western Pakistan, the 
Government of India have not acted with the imme¬ 
diacy and efficiency which the task called for. The 
Government of India have not shown much firmness 
either in dealing with the Pakistan Government. 
While the Pakistan Government are brasen-facedly 
trampling under their feet the agreements arrived 
at between the two Dominion Governments relating 
to the evacuation of minorities, the Government of 
India appear -to be content with making representa¬ 
tion! and protests and avoid taking really effective 
steps to put the Pakistan Government in a reason¬ 
able frame of mind. We believe there are many 
rivffiieed ways open to the Government of India* 
which can make the Pakistan Government behave 
and respect their agreements in action. 
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We should like to make it dear that we do not 
„ believe is private rAdtatiou. Nsy, we regard it sb 
highly detrimental to the best interests of the coun¬ 
try. we feel ashamed of the faot that some of our 
brethren indulged in private retaliation and took 
the law in their own hands. With all the sincerity 
and empharia at our command, we appeal to our 
, Hindu end Sikh brethren to desist forthwith from 
haying any recourse to private retaliation and give 
the Government o‘ India ample and untrammelled 
opportunities to fight the cataclysmic calamity that 
has befallen us. 

It » of course our privilege and duty to make 
suggestions to the Government of India which we 
believe are urgent and essential. Accordingly, we 
hereby make the following suggestions to the 
Government of India in the earnest hope that they 
will take immediate steps to clothe them in the 
robes of reality. 

(1) Top-priority Bhould be acoorded to the 
immediate and safe evacuation of Hindus and 
Sikhs from Western Pakistan including-Baluchistan. 
The Government of India should mobilise all their 
resources for this purpose just as governments do 
in war time. 

(2) Evaouation should be with all the belong¬ 
ings of the evacuees. 

(3) All possible efforts should be made for the 
recovery of abducted and converted women. No 
Government should tolerate the dishonour of 
women. 

(4) Conditions in the evacuees' campn are far 
from satisfactory. Food, medical supplies, etc., 
should be adequately supplied to the evacueea in 
the evacuees’ camps. 

(6) The Pakistan Government, or failing that 
the Government of India, should guarantee the 
evacuees adequate compensation for the movable 
and immovable property which they have left 
behind. The cheap and frivolous terms at which the 
Pakistan Government are disposing of and acqui- 
sitioning any land, houses and shops belonging to 
the evacuees have caused bitter resentment among 
them. Contrast it with the democratic machinery 
which is operating in Delhi for looking after the 
property of the Delhi Muslim evacuees. The 
Government of India should exert their utmost 
presmre on the Pakistan Government to cry an 
immediate halt to the above stated practice and 
compensate the evacuees adequately in this respect. 

(6) After completion of evacuation, ..the Govern- 
ment of India as well as the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should give top-priority to the rehabilitation 
of the evacuees. The task is so gigantic that the 
country Bhall have to muster all its strength and 
resources in scientifically planned way. We hope 
that such planning will be devised in consultation 
with the rCprenentatives of the evacuees. 

Door of Pakistan Closed to Indian Muslims 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Premier of, Pakistan, is 
believed to have communicated to the Government of 
India that the Pakistan GovernmentWrouid not be 
prepared to take in any refugees into- Pakistan other 
than those who came frOm the East Punjab. Pakistan 
Dominion would only take in Muslim refugees from 
the, East Punjab and the East Punjab Slates, such as 
Patiala, Jbind, Faridkot ami Nafoha. 

During his recent talks with the representatives of 
the Government of India, it is understand, the Paki¬ 
stan Premier left no doubt that hi , titoyeroment 


would resist the coming in of any Musdinu beyoad the 
East Punjab to pakistan, 

A natural corollary Of the stand talent by the 
Pakistan Government is that Pakistan, for the esta¬ 
blishment of Which an overwhelming majority of the 
Muslims in the Indian DotpjWbn^'weatad, is now 
closed to them. . , 

Mr. Liaquat Ali’j move follows an eariier state¬ 
ment of Mr: Khuhro, Premier of Sind, to the effect 
that Sind was no longer in a position to take in any 
more refugees. After the burial of the two-nation 
theory, Pakistan is thus preparing the ground for the 
burial of the theory of exchange of population as 
well. 

An Evil Portent 

Following Lord Mountbatten’s pointer that lapse of 
paramountcy if not immediately substituted by the States 
by willthgly acceding to either of the two Dominions would 
involve chaos, States began to accede to the Indian Domi¬ 
nions. Most of the States joined the Indian Union as 
considerations like the will of the States people, geogra¬ 
phical contiguity with areas of the Dominion, community 
of the ruler all weighed in favour of the above develop¬ 
ment. Some Muslim rulers with a majority of Hindu 
subjects Mid encircled by Indian Union territories have 
decided to join the Indian Union Constituent Assembly. 
These States are Bhopal, Palanpur, Cambay, Rampur, 
Janjira, Sachin, Maler Kotla, Tonk, etc. All these rulers 
notwithstanding their natural sympathy for the Muslim 
State of Pakistan, finally decided in favour of joining the 
Indian Dominion because they knew that they could not 
avoid geographical compulsions and were not prepared 
to become, to quote the Jam Saheb “playthings in the hands 
of Muslim careerists from outside,” Besides, Lord Mount- 
batten made it very clear in his address to the Chamber 
of Princes that the whole country was divided on the 
principle of contiguous majority areas, eg., partition of 
Bengal, partition of the Punjab, referendum in the Frontier 
and plebiscite in Sylhet. fit is this very consideration again 
which has weighed with the States of Baluchistan and 
Bahawulpur to accede to Pakistan. Dominion. 

But the decision of Junagadh to accede to Pakistan 
comes as a strange and portenttious surprise. Not only 
maSb than three-fourths of the State's people are Hindus 
but the territories sTe also surrounded by Indian Union 
areas. Again as Nun Saheb recalls, Junagadh representa¬ 
tives were all along stressing the identity of purpose and 
interests of ali the Kathiawar States and declaring that 
any one who said that Junagadh might join Pakistan was 
an enemy of Junagadh’and Kathiawar. Even wow the 
Prime Minister, Mir- Abdul Qadir and. the Constitutional 
Adviser Mr. Qadir’s brother advised Junagadh to join 
the Dominion of India. But the Prime Minister who Was 
then in America, was dismissed mid his properties expro¬ 
priated. The decision to join Pakistan haa beau taken by 
rite Acting Prime Minister Sir Shah Nawag B&ttio and 
other Sindhis. That a Sindhl clique has. been the pried- , 
ptd motivator behind Junagadh’s deciaiUjj'NriU be clear 
from the Jam Saheb's observation iithi*' connection wherein 
he says: *It is only rite Sindhl digue which him seised 
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-jpwTOr and in whose hands the Nawab is virtually a 
pris ara r, whipfa has forced this decision on Junagadh... .1 
myself tried to see the Nawab but did not succeed in 
spite of our most cordial r el a tio ns. Mr. V. P. Menon, who 
went there on behalf of the States Department, was also 
unable to see the Nawab." 

But here the matter does not end although it is already 
dangerously * provocative. Allegations are now coming 
that Junagadh's forces are violating the sovereignty of the 
Indian Union by going into Babariawad. Besides, Gondal 
and Jelpin States have appealed to the Union Government 
and the State Department tor prompt military aid to them 
aa they apprehend trouble. There is also news to the effect 
that the Pakistan sloop Godavari was going to Junagadb. 
The recent imports of merchandise into Junagadh re¬ 
vealed ammunitions coining in disguise. Still not a single 
soldier of the Indian Union has as yet entered Junagadh 
territory, even though the railway police and posts of the 
State belonged to the Dominion of India. 

Evidently, this State is intended to be a jumping 
ground for disrupting the Indian Union by a drive from 
Sind in the north and from Hyderabad in the south. The 
Jam Saheb says that the scheme came into his possession 
eight months ago, but he did not believe it and like every¬ 
one else considered it fantastic. Confessing his mistake 
Jam Saheb notes, "This attempt in having a pocket of 
Pakistan in the vital flank of India is a definite attempt 
on the part of Jinnah and his advisers to seek to disrupt 
the unity, integrity and security of India. If it is not 
checked in time it would make war inevitable.” Till now the 
Government of India haB sent a few battalions to Rajkot 
and other border States. But these forces are not quite 
adequate and the Jam Saheb feels it imperative to sug¬ 
gest a line of action for the Government of India. ‘‘Defen¬ 
sive action by the Indian Government in Babariawad is” 
says he, "really overdue ... I only hope that the Indian 
Government will redeem its pledges and prove its ability 
to protect iu acceding States. If it fails. States which 
have acceded new will have to revise their attitude, and 
the integrity and safety of the country will be jeopardised.” 

Iron Curtain on the North-Western Front 

Almost an impenetrable iron curtain has been raiged 
around the N.-W. F. P, and all news from that pan of the 
globe baa been virtually cut off for about two months. But 
troth cannot bo shut out for long and lucid and depend¬ 
able information from what is happening there has at 
Met began to see the light of the day. Major-General 
J. S. Hartwell, who is fully conversant with Frontier 
politics, has given valuable information in the course of 
an article entitled "The Turin of the Kurram” published 
in the Eqtfm World for Anguet. The article is reproduced 
ben in part: 

"The Kurram valley i« mainly populated, and com¬ 
pletely dominated by the Turis of the Shiifh sect of Islam. 
They form, ndA fche t periodical introduction of a small 
contingent of Mongols, the bod? of the Kurram frontier 
MQ&a, and the efi^e^ wdth whloh Atir. watch ami ward 
duties have for many jam heed carried put he* failed to 
ohdeet them to the Sumd ehwi by which they are sur¬ 


rounded up .to and beyond Ac Durand line on the right 
l«mlr of the Kurram river, or to the Oraksais, Poracham- 
lcgw<«, and other decidedly fanatical Sunni Kbels on A® 
other. In the Indian picture, so far as we Can see into it, 
what are Ae chances, and what Ac "conditions, of a Turi 
survival ? 

“’With the N.-W. F. ‘referendum’ in the immediate 
offi n g as this is written, prophecy is perhaps rash, but it is 
probably fairly safe to say that Sirdar Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
‘PaAanistan* will not materialise in the immediate future 
and on Ae firm assumption that the referendum is con¬ 
fined to British India alone, and that the administered 
areas are not invited to express their opinion. At the same 
time, and it hag a definite relation to our main subject, as 
will appear, two things must be remembered. 

“First, there is definitely no love lost between the 
Frontier Pathan and his Punjabi Mussalman cousin and, 
secondly, Aat reports in Ae British press of the ‘Jirgah* 
held by Lord Mountbatten in Ae Khyber tended to create 
an impression which in the event, may prove entirely 
erroneous, namely Aat, while the Tribes definitely would 
have no truck with a Congress India, everything in the 
garden would be lovely when, and if, came Ae dawn of 
Pakistan. In the present writer’s opinion, nothing could 
be further from the probabilities, however successfully the 
N.-W. F. Province and the Punjab may or may not amal¬ 
gamate iu a Pakistan State, Ae tribes will none Ae less 
claim control of the frontier passes, and if Mr. Jinnah’a 
professed dislike for detail blinds him to a pre-considera¬ 
tion of the problems of Ae Malakand, the Khyber, Ae 
Kurram, and Ae Deiajat, ho will shortly be working 
overtime to find solutions. 

These problems are not primarily those of external 
aggression : indeed whatever Ae immediate or ultimate 
relations between the Tribal areas and Pakistan may prove 
to be, the mere existence of Ae latter should ensure a 
closing of Ae Muslim ranks against foreign advance in a 
manner which could not always entirely be relied upon 
under Ae British domination. But it seems as certain as 
anything can be A Ae Indian puzzle Aat Mr. Jinnah will 
be faced with—is in fact faced with at this moment—the 
same problem Aat has confronted Ae British ever since 
they crossed the Indus—bow to subsist the Tribal wolves 
and at the same time be Ae good shepherd to the lowland 
lambs. If he has not the ‘details’ of this solution to hand 
ready for immediate application, Ae sooner he accepts Ae 
Indus as Pakistan frontier line the better. 

“It is probably entirely untrue that tribal incursions 
across Ae administrative border in the past have been 
actuated A fact by any dislike of British domination as 
such ; Ae dislike is for domination of any kind effective 
enough to control such incursions, and of the mildest 
interference with what Aey consider their legitimate rights, 
including that of slitting any throat if benefit accrues, 
spreading responsibility by adding meanwhile:, "In the 
name of Allah—Ae Merciful—Ae Compassionate ” 

“How does all this affect Ae Turis of the Kurram ? 
What exists A Mr. Jinnah’s mind concerning Ae future, 
if any, ,oI the frontier Militias as a whole, is, like so 
much also therein, at present obscure, and presents a 
very pretty problem for which there is no space here. Thu 
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Khyber Rifle*, locally recruited, present one problem, the 
Wariristan and Zhob miRtjaa, largely manned Iron ex- 
Territorial Pathtn and Afoidi sources, another. 

‘But the Turi*-of the Kurram present a special pro* 
Idem of their own, and its solution is pressing. No one 
who knows them, however, superficially, will regard the 
Tori in the light, pi the proverbial land). To have ridden 
with their mounted platoons along the Durand line and 
aeen their Scouts fan out to investigate the hostile or 
“have to go” intent of the casual bullet, or to have tried, 
along a well worn path, to keep one’s matri clothing from 
turning black with sweat in the biting cold of the wind 
from off the Ssfed Kah, while one’s escort dances a 
fandango along a slippery slope that should terrify a goat, 
is to assure one of that, if ever apparent physical perfec¬ 
tion justified Kipling’s description of Kamal's son : 

He trod the ling like a buck a Spring 

And he looked, like a lanoe in rest— 
you have it in the Turi. True, they are probably a con- 
demand race, one knows. Malaria and interbreeding are 
shaping to their inevitable mid. But must their end come 
yet, and by the bullet and the knife? For the moment, 
no doubt, their hands, well armed, can keep their heads. 
But without strong backing on a par with that they have 
received under British rule, their fate within a generation 
is sure. 

"If Pakistan will and can control the Tribal areas, the 
Turi is an asset beyond price. Their loyalty, self-interest if 
you like, to the power that in the long run must ensure 
their existence and guarantee their homes, is undoubted. 
And the Khyber is by no means the only, nor perhaps the 
easiest, North Western Gate to India. It is not only the 
Oraksai who covets the fertile Kurram. Beyond the Dur- 
rand line subsistence is difficult, and the somewhat ludi¬ 
crous position is not unknown of the Amir’s outposts 
slipping across the border to revictual themselves peace¬ 
fully in Parachinar bazaars. Memories are short and nsfach 
talk of the Khyber has dulled recollection of Lord Roberts 
and the Peiwar Kotal which stands at the head of the 
Kurram valley, while generally well-informed students^of the 
Frontier will usually ask “What's that f" of the scarp of 
Kitchener’s survey for s light railway on the Kurram’s 
right bank, 

"The Kurram is a danger spot for trans-Indus Paki¬ 
stan. The appetite, they say, comes with eating, and if the 
adjacent tribes decide that the Kurram is ripe fruit, who 
can say where the meal will end ? Not Mr. Jinnah. And 
if the recession of Pakistan to the Indus comes from other 
causes, as well it may, nothing can save the Turjs. 'Well,, 
after all it will mean less corpses than rotted in Bengal last 
year, and so, perhaps, as suggested, is just a detail of the 
picture. But a pity, it is though." , 

, . * • f s’’. 

Pakistan Tactics ..f 

In reply to Pakistan's threat to approach UNO' for 
setting up an Enquiry Commission, Jthe Government of 
India expressed their willingness for the appointment of a 
body of impartial Indian -observer*, whose eefrotion, it is 
suggested, should be mode by both the Dominions jointly. 
They would 'tour and statlonthemsejves hr tlm 4istorfe«! 
areas of the West and East Punjab. It is «n4ir#ooA that 


dm seledtion off a dozen men or so well-known for their 
integrity and public spirit from both the Dominions would 
not present much difficulty. . V ,j„ ; 

Aw appeal to the pM0 for the despatch of observers 
did not find favonr at New Delhi, primarily because such 
observers might hot be thoroughly acquainted with the 
local problems, conditions and languages and would not 
therefore be of any help in the restoration of peace. 

Pakistan’s communication to other Dominions, includ¬ 
ing India, through the British Government; asking for help 
to resolve communal difficulties received a sharp rebuff 
when) Mr. Attlee gave a dear reply that he saw no grounds . 
for forwarding the communication to the Dominions.. Paki¬ 
stan could easily communicate with India which was 
primarily concerned in the subject. Before this communi¬ 
cation was sent, the Government of India had already ad¬ 
dressed the Pakistan Government suggesting bi-weekly 
joint meetings between East and West Punjab Govern¬ 
ments. No reply was forthcoming to this suggestion. Pre¬ 
vious agreements of safe conduct of evacuees and stoppage 
of searches, arrived at between the official representatives 
of India and Pakistan, were honoured by India and broken 
by Pakistan, This surreptitious attempt to put India in. 
the wrong is still going on. 

Meanwhile, political circles in London are intrigued 
at the report that Sir Muhammad Zafarullab may move the 
UNO for setting up an Inquiry Commission. Although the 
Conservative Party and the Tory press seem determined to 
make political capital out of Pakistan's cry for help, 
foreign) diplomatic circles in the British capital, reports 
/. P. A., are merely amused at this naive diplomatic mon- 
ouvre of Pakistan, posing as the injured party. Impartial 
political observers in London are commenting that, though 
it may be a mere coincidence, it is worth emphasising that 
Mr. Churchill’s reference to riots in India at the Conser¬ 
vative rally at Sharesbrook, closely followed Pakistan’s 
official appeal to Britain and the Dominions. 

Indirect evidence is not lacking that Pakistan is 
being actively encouraged by reactionary Anglo-American 
elements. Some time ago, Pakistan appealed to Red Cross 
Societies in the United States and Britain “for all 
possible assistance in men and materials.” It was indirect¬ 
ly hinted in reactionary Anglo-American quarters that 
Pakistan might follow tl.is up by appealing for military 
assistance. 

The non-official Muslim League propaganda machi¬ 
nery is functioning, in league with the .reactionary 
elements in London, at full blast. A closer analysis of the 
stories and reports about India carried by the . Tory press 
gives an uninformed observer the impression that the 
Indian Union is eager to break away from the British 
Commonwealth and that it it trying to hatch a secret pact 
with the Soviet Union against the Anglo-American- bloc. 

Pakistan Flouted Agreement — >Soys 
Sri Prakasa <> - * ’ 

Mk Sri Prakasa, Indian High Compdasianet for Paki¬ 
stan, who visited,.towards the e»d of September, thehon- 
Mu«lim refugee camp at Hyderabad '(Sind), feeeged edit* 
pjaints. from the refugees t&rilhey Imfilte 
under vile conditions, for ten to fifteen'" days ' 
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of feeing evacuated early to India, that they had spent 
their last rupee, having beenkft with only their railway 
tickets and that they would starve if they were not trans- 
Sorted expeditiously. They said that the present transport 
arrangements were too inadequate, only about 1,000 
passengers being cleared daily by the Jodhpur railway. 

Mr. Sr! Prakasa told them that the present slow 
evacuation was due to want o! cuel to run the trains and 
promised to 3o his best to make a sufficient number of 
special refugee trains available for them. He, however, 
asked them to bear their present troubles and tribulations 
with fortitude and courage. 

Later in the evening Mr. Sri Prakasa visited the 
• Hyderabad (Sind) railway station where rigorous searches 
and large-scale confiscation of passengers’ personal effects 
have been practised all the time. The vicious nature of the 
search was altered there on the day of •''Mr. Sri 
Prakaea’s visit but still stories of previous day’s harassing 
searches were related to him by the evacuees. The passen¬ 
gers, seated in three bogies in the outgoing train for 
Jodhpur, said that they had been left behind at the station 
the previous day, their bogies having been detached from 
the train merely because the authorities had not been able to 
search their kit. 

On enquiry, Mr. Sri Prakasa was told by Mr. Channa, 
Deputy Collector, that under the orders of the Sind 
Government, silk and typewriters, even for personal use, 
were not to lie carried by passengers as part of their kit. 

In an interview Mr. Sri Prakasa subsequently won¬ 
dered as to why the agreement arrived at recently be¬ 
tween the Governments of India and Pakistan prohibiting 
seizure of any goods except articles of merchandise carried 
in large quantities was not being implemented on this 
aide. He said that he would take up this question imme¬ 
diately with the Government of India. 

According to a Teport received from Nawabshah and 
from several other railway stations in Sind, searches of 
luggage of passengers including even of those holding 
tickets for nearby places in the province are being carried 
on by the police. Even people travelling by buses from 
one place to another are searched on the way and they 
are held up for hours. 

At Dadu station, Muslim National Guards nnoccom- 
pained by police or railway staff get Into traina and search 
the luggage of passengers, who had entrained at previous 
stations. The passengers are deprived of their kit by the 
National Guards. 

A peculiar feature of the searches at the Nawabshah 
elation is that the passengers going outside the province 
or to any other place in the province itself south or east 
of Nawabshah. are not allowed to take more than 13 
pounds of their used personal clothes, cotton, silken or 
wooUeoi and an? excess is taken away from them. For this 
purpose the passengers’ kit is weighed on the railway 
weighing machine. 

Sewing machines, lately exempted by the Sind 
Government, are also taken away from the passengers at 
this place. No receipt <sf seized articles is, given by the 
police mien asked for by the owner. ' 

■■ According to V unttradtion of the Shad Government 
iwoed yesterday, crockery, onatnelwarc, gtpsewore and 


hosiery, although carried by a passenger as a part of his 
kit, have been added to the list of‘articles banned for 
export outside the province under the EssentialCoratqo- 
dtties Control Ordinance, except without a permit. 

Liaquat Alfs Peace Appeal 

Mr. Liaquat All Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Government, broadcasting from the Pakistan radio, ap¬ 
pealed to all citizens to suppress disorders which was “the 
greatest of all national duties today” and gave ge n *- r Oi»« 
assurances of ‘ equal justice, love and forbearance” to the 
minmrilies. He also declared, ‘The whole world knows It is 
not we who did greater wrong but I consider it a'disgrace 
for Pakistan that in certain parts die majority has failed 
in duty to protect the minority.” He has asked the Hindus 
of Sind to stay and not to go away leaving their wealth 
and homes behind. We believe it is no longer necessary 
to unmask the utter hypocrisy of declarations of similar 
nature. The pose of injured innocence that Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan tries to maintain will not deceive any one who 
is not more than half ready to be deceived. 

Pakistan now wants to prevent the wholesale exodus 
and they have very good reasons to do so. Orderly ex¬ 
change of population does not fit in with the plans of 
those who brought the Pakistan State into being. The 
doors of Pakistan have been closed to Muslima from India 
except to those coming from the East Punjab. Those that are 
kept out, are expected to work in the future, as in the 
past, in a spirit of uttter self-abnegation for the greater 
glory of Pakistan. The solidarity of Islam is expected to 
be strong enough to overcome the pressure of the political 
environment, and the liberal outlook of the Government of 
India is expected to provide them with opportunities of 
consolidating their position inside the Indian Union. Such 
a policy may require the retention of a considerable body 
of non-Muslim population in Pakistan as hostages, as a 
means of exerting diplomatic pressure on the Government 
of India; that ia possibly one of the reasons for which 
the responsible leaders of Pakistan are anxious to stop the 
exodus of non-Muslims. To achieve that end they do not 
rely entirely on assurances of protection and safeguards 
for the future. The Government and people of Pakistan 
seem to be bent on preventing by all means in their power 
the free movement of refugees from the West. 

The same hostage theory finds confirmation in reports 
from Pakistan. The following comment of the Illustrated, 
Weekly ^Tomorrow of Karachi, in its issue, dated Septem¬ 
ber 23, may be considered a sufficient indication of how 
the minorities in Sind arc taking these Pakistani platitudes 
•bout them: 

“The Governments of Hindustan and Pakistan must 
put their heads together and take a final decision on the 
‘exchange of population.’ If Premier liaquat Ali KJhan 
is determined to pull out every Muslim from East Punjab 
and have, him firmly planted in West Punjab,, Premier 
Jawaharlal will pull out every Hindu from West Punjab 
and have him firmly planted in East Punjab. There shall 
thus be a complete exchange of population in the Punjab. 

The Hindus of N.-W. F. Province are migrating to 
Hindustan and there has been a heavy exodus of Hindus 



from the Pakistan part bf Be%aL That leaves Sind, -wince 
the Hindus are anxious to stay.^Tbey do not favour migra¬ 
tion. They have good relations with their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours. Hist they naturally iiak a very pertinent question. 
They ask, 'Are we to remain here as hostages for the 
good behaviour of Hindus in Hindustan?' There were 
ugly incidents in Delhi. God forbid* if any such incidents 
are repeated, must the Hindus of Sind pay for the sins of 
Delhiwatlas. The Hindus in Sind believe that the Sind 
Government is anxious to maintain law and order but they 
also feel that at any moment the Government may lose its 
grip on the fast flowing foreign dement into this province 
and the Hindus of Sind may have to pay very dearly. 

“If all the Ministers are Muslims, if all the heads of all 
important offices are Muslims—if the police is Muslim and 
the military is Muslim and when the Hindu sees die 
hatred in the eyes of the foreigner who is in Sind, he 
naturally feels nervous and desires to leave Sind before 
it is too late." 

Threat from Junagadh Cains Momentum - 

Following the Jam Saheb’s warning the States Minis¬ 
try of the Indian Dominion camp out with the demand for 
a plebiscite to settle the issue. The ruler did not pay any 
heed to this. A provisional government of Junagadh has 
been formed under the leadership of Sri Samaldss Gandhi. 
This Government has declared war against the ruler and 
is now functioning from Rajkot taking possession of the 
Junagadh embassy buildings there. Many of the neighbour¬ 
ing Kathiwar States have recognised the government. The 
Dominion Government of India has openly and unequi¬ 
vocally made public their non-acceptance of the accession 
of Junagadh to Pakistani and has despatched armed forces 
to the adjoining areas some of which are reported to have 
been forcibly and illegally usurped by that State. 

In repudiating Jam Saheb’s allegations, Mr. Liaquat 
'Ali stated: “It seems that on principle the Jam Saheb 
does not like die idea of Junagadh acoeeding to Pakistan. 
He sees in it an attempt to disrupt the unity, integrity and 
security of India and Calls upon the Indian Dominion to 
defend Indian integrity from ‘these infiltratidh tactics of 
Pakistan.' The correct position is that the Indian Independ¬ 
ence Act of 1947 has left all Indian States free to join 
either one Dominion or the other or to enter into treaty 
relations with either. Legally and constitutionally, there 
can be no question of putting limitations on this right of the 
States.” Thus he ignores the importance of popular feeling and 
inequity of principle involved in forcing the subjects to 
join Pakistan who are geographically contiguous and 
desirous of joining the Indian Dominion. The Jam Saheb 
quite aptly pointed out to Mr. Liaquat Ali the dangers 
involved in adopting the course Pakistan and Junagadh 
have taken. In repudiation of chargee ofcommunalism 
levelled against him, he observes: “I am poncetned with 
the matter as the Ruler of a State iq Kathiawar and know 
that my views are the views of all Rulem and people of 
Kathiawar except the Rvtler of Junagadh. 

' Mr. Li aq u at Ali, stated that "my previous statement 
la full of possibilities for incalctfaUe «vtl in view df 
communal irtwry when they decided to accept the acces¬ 
sion of JtmagatBi State. The communal Irepay does not, 


''come info jb&hiig without cause. Ii is the muk «f *ueh 
unfriendly acts as ohe W are dealing 'With** f , ;-.y ' 

. The .Jam SahebY apprehensions wffllmckarbrem ,* 
view of the fact that the State of Junagadh i» situated in 
the midst of other Slates which have aepeded to the 
Dominion of India, and its territories are inter¬ 
laced with the territories of these States. For ex¬ 
ample, in Junagadh itself there ere territories of the 
State which have acceeded to the Dominion of India. 
Similarly islands of Junagadh State territory exist inside 
Bhavnagar, Nawanagar, Gondal and Bsroda. The Railway 
and Posts and Telegraph services of Junagadh are an 
integral part of the Indian system; the Railway Police, 
Telegraphs and Telephones are administered by the Domi¬ 
nion of India. Of the 671,000 approximate State population, 
about 543,000 or 81 per cent are Bon-Muslims. The Indian 
States Ministry says in their communique : 

“Although, theoretically, the termination: of para- 
mountcy left the Indian States free to aCoede to either of 
the Dominions, it has ffiways been recognised that, in 
practice, this freedom would be exercised with due regard 
to facts of geography. This was made clear by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor-General of India at the conference 
which be held with the Representatives of the States on 
the 25th July and this has been the essence of the acces¬ 
sion policy pursued by the Government of India.” 

What is stranger still is that a representative of 
Junagadh State was present at the above conference and 
participated in its deliberations. In his pnblic statements 
also His Highness the Nawab has all along adhered to the 
principle of the solidarity of Kathiawar. The Government 
of India feels constrained to note that Junagadh “never 
attempted to negotiate the terms of accession with the 
Dominion of India. On the other hand, withqut any 
warning, it was announced that the State had acceeded to 
the Dominion of Pakistan and that this accession had been 
accepted. Prior to the announcement, there were indica¬ 
tions that Junagadh intended to accede to Pakistan. The 
Government of India immediately represented to the 
Government of the Dominion of Pakistan that tile nugtst 
should be decided according to the wishes of the people 
of the State. No reply was received either to this or to « 
subsequent communication. The Government of India, 
therefore, decided to depute Mr. V. P. Men on, Secretary, 
Ministry of States to Junagadh with a personal message 
to Hit Highness the Nawab, The Dewan conveyed to Mr. 
Mcnon His Highness’s inability to see him. He could only 
see the Dewan who made the suggestion that the matter 
should he discussed at a conference with the representa¬ 
tives of the Dominions of India and Pakistan in which 
Junagadh should alto be present.” 

NOTICE 

flb account of the Dwga Pufa HoMbye "T*» 
Modem Reviev” Office an A "PgsbasT Press remain 

doted from the tOth October to the 8n4 Npvember» 
1047 , both daye itu$uded. M buemete oeemeda&W 
&uri i*§ this period will betnanueted after the bbH- 






SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 194? 
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By Db. A. K. GHOSAL, ua. (Cal.), rfu>. (Lond.) 
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Fifteenth of August, 1047, will ever be! remembered as 
& red-letter day in the history of India as wiping out 
the last vestiges of foreign domination and ushering 
,in the epoch of freedom for which generations of her 
men and women fought aud suffered, but few will 
perhape remember another date no less momentous 
and memorable as laying the legal basis of the historic 
constitutional change, 1 mean the 18th of July, 1947, 
when the Indian Independence Bill/ received royal 
assent,. It would not perhaps lie untimely to discuss 
some of the implications of this legislation when it has 
just come into force. 

Momentous as it i4 from the political and consti¬ 
tutional angle, m its legal aspect it is rather un¬ 
pretentious as would appear from the title of the bill 
which runs as follows : 

“A Bill to make provision foi the setting up 
in India of two independent Dominions, to substitute 
other provisions for certain provisions of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 which apply out¬ 
side those Dominions and to provide for other 
matters consequential on or connected with the 
.setting up of those Dominions.” 

In oilier words the primary object of the bill is to 
carve out two Dominions out of the territories now 
constituting India and to that end to replace some of 
the provisions of the exiwting Government el India 
Act, 1935, by new ones, that is, those which would now 
be incompatible with tin' new status such as the con¬ 
trol of outside authorities like the Secretary of State 
and his advisers, and also to make new provisions for 
the implementation of the plan of setting up ot two 
autonomous Dominions. In form, therefore, it is some¬ 
thing like an amending Act, modifying and supple¬ 
menting the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1035, which up to now provided the framework 
of the Indian constitutional structure, although in 
substance it has completely recast the whole thing 
changing India from a Dependency of the Crown into 
two independent Dominions within the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. It is not, however, a blue-print for 
the future governance of the two independent Domi¬ 
nions—for that is being forged by the respective 
Constituent Assemblies—but only proposes t<o effect a 
smooth and peaceful transfer of power from British to 
Indian liand^ Premier Attlee gave a correct account 
of the nature of the Bill in the House of Commons 
when he spoke of it as “being in the nature of an 
enabling bill—a bill to enable the representatives of 
India and Pakistan draft their - own constitution and 
to provide for the exceedingly difficult period of 
transition.” 


The first clause of the Independence Act provides 
for the creation of two independent Dominions to be 
known as 'India* and ‘Pakistan’ respectively os from 
the 15th of August, 1947. The term ‘independent' 
signifies not only independence of each other a® 
between themselves but independence from outside 
control in any shape or form. As regards the name 
‘India* it has been suggested that it might imply that 
Pakistan had seceded from the whole of India. Actually 
there is no such implication. The fact is,—what wati 
India before, comprising both British India and Indian 
India, would now be recreated into two new political 
entities called India’ and ‘Pakistan.’ It would have, 
of course, uvoided confusion if some name other than 
‘India’ could be used. The alternative name ‘Hindu- 
sthan’ did not appeal to the Congress leaders, as it 
might convey an impression that it would be a com¬ 
munal State only for Hindus, So they preferred to 
retain the name ‘India’ with all its historic association 
and tradition. Moreover, the names were accepted by 
agreement among Congress and League leaders. Objec¬ 
tion may be taken to the expression “independent, 
dominions’ in Clause I on the grounds— (a) the term 
‘dominion’ is not a happy one in relation to free 
Slates, and (b) I he terms ‘independent’ und ‘domi¬ 
nions’ as they are commonly understood, involve some 
amount, of contradiction, being opposed to the ideas 
of common allegiance to the Crown and ‘inter¬ 
dependence' involved in the concept, of Dominion 
Status. But it was explained by Prime Minister Attlee 
at the committee si age of the tjjK that the term 
‘Dominion’ had been defined in terms of the statute 
of WeH minster Act (1931) as meaning complete 
independence, common allegiance to the Crown not¬ 
withstanding and that the accepted theory of inter¬ 
dependence as between Dominions did not} detract 
from their independence in any way. The term 
‘independent’ has been specifically introduced to allay 
doubts and suspicions that might arise in any quarter 
as to tlie fully sovereign status of the new States. It 
is true that ‘Dominion Status’ at the present day 
virtually amounts to independence, which is clear 
enough from recent constitutional developments in 
‘Eire,” yet they remain two distinct concepts at least 
subjectively. Whether India should--remain contented 
with ‘Dominion Status’ or go in for complete inde¬ 
pendence tinder her new constitution is a bigger issue 
which we need not discusB here. 

The next three sections of the Act read with 
Schedules (I) and (II) deal with the allocation of 
territories as between the two new Dominions. Some 
territories are specially allotted to the Dominion of 
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•Pakistan, the Dominion of India getting the residuary 
portions of wliat constituted British India before the 
appointed day, i.e. t August 15. In making the provi¬ 
sional territorial division between the two Dominions, 
the authors were mafcriy guided by the principle ot 
communal majority in the make-up of the population 
in particular administrative areas, final adjustment 
being left to a Boundary Commission appointed for 
the purpose who were to be guided by ‘other factors' 
as well in giviug their award which has been lately 
given. The territorial adjustment as thus made is not, 
however, meant to be irrevocable. Sections (3) and (4) 
introduce an element of flexibility by providing for 
the inclusion or exclusion cf any area within or from 
either of the Dominions subject to the consent of the 
relevant Dominion and also for the accession of Indian 
States to either of them. Those who had to agree to 
the partition of the provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab under pressure of circumstances may perhaps 
feel heartened by the existence of these provisions. 

Section (5) provides for the appointment of a 
Governor-General for each Dominion by the king with 
the proviso that until provision to the contrary i« 
made by a law of either of the Dominions the same 
person, may combine the office for both the States. 
The proviso was introduced with a purpose. It was 
intended that during the transition period the same 
person should be the Governor-General for boih the 
Dominions for the smooth change-over from a single 
system to a divided one and Lord Mountbatt.cn was 
nominated for the dual office. The proviso was intended 
therefore as an enabling clause. Due to a last-minute 
change, however, in the counsel of the League it was 
decided to have two different persons as Governors- 
General for the two Dominions with resulting com¬ 
plications. The procedure that lias been adopted for 
the appointment of the Governor-General marks a 
departure from the usual one followed in the Domi¬ 
nions, that is, appointment by the King on the advice 
of his Cabinet in the Dominion concerned. This was 
not. feasible in the special circumstances of the country, 
as the Governor-General was to be appointed in res¬ 
pect of both the Dominions as from August 15, and 
the Ministers were then to be appointed by the 
Governor-General. In the absence of a Ministry in 
office before August 15, to advise the King in this 
matter, the procedure that was adopted with the 
approval of the Indian leaders and also of the King 
was this that the Viceroy would consult the leademhip 
of the two major parties as to their nominee or 
nominees for the offices. This advice of *the party 
leaders was formally tendered to the King by His 
Majesty'8 Government in the United Kingdom and 
appointments were made accordingly.- The departure 
from the usual procedure, it will be seen, was neces¬ 
sitated by the special circumstances of the situation 
and in no way indicates a diffemece in the constitu¬ 
tional status of the new Dominions. In fact, Mr. 
Attlee made it perfectly dear on the flpor of the House 
of fi nnan one -that the exceptional procedure was meant 
only for that occasion. 


Section 6 of the Act has been very rigidly des¬ 
cribed by Mr. V. F. Menon, the Heforms Commis¬ 
sioner, as “the pivotal provision in the bill establishing 
beyond doubt t>r dispute sovereign character of the 
Legislature of each -of the new Dominions and giving 
them the fullest measure of independence,'’ It aims at 
bringing the legislatures of the new Dominions at once 
up tu the level of the legislatures ai other Dominions 
as defined by paragraphs 2 and 3 of the preamble, and 
Sections 2-Q of the Statute of Westminster, 1931. The 
section under consideration like the Sections of the 
Statute referred to, put an end to the legislative 
supremacy of the British Parliament in relation to ‘the 
Dominions and inequality as between the British 
Parliament and Dominion Legislatures in any shape 
or form and clothe them will) plenary powers of 
legislation fur themselves. In the first place, all 
limitations on their jurisdiction are removed. For 
instance, under sub-section (2) no law made by the 
Legislature of either Dominion was to be void on the 
ground of repugnuncy to any Act of Parliament, in¬ 
cluding even the Indian Indejicndence Act itself. Under 
sub-section (3) the right of disallowance, reservation or 
suspension of operation of any law of the Indian 
Legislature exercised so long by lli P British Crown 
advised by His Majesty a Government in Britain is to 
cease to operate in respect of legislation passed by the 
legislature of either of the Dominions. 

In the second place, the legislative superiority oi 
the British Parliament is to cease. Under sub-section (4) 
no Act of the British Parliament is henceforth to apply 
to either Dominion unless it is adopted by the legis¬ 
lature of the relevant Dominions as part of it? law, 
that is, of its own tree will. Under sub-section (5), 
the provision has been extended to cover Orders-io- 
Council or orde-, rule or other instrument, made under 
an Act of Parliament by any Minister of the U. K. 
or other authority. In the third place, positively 
speaking, the ) towers of the Legislatures of the 
Dominions are placed on a plenary footing. Under 
sub-section (1), the Legislature of each of the new 
Dominions is to have “full power to make laws for 
that Dominion, including laws having extra-territorial 
operation." What is more, under the second part of 
sub-section (2), the powers of the Legislature of each 
Dominion, include the power to repeal or amend any 
existing or future Act of the British Parliament or 
older, rule or regulation in so far as it is part of the 
law of the Dominion. It would thus be within the 
competence of cither Dominion Legislature to pass a 
law abrogating any provision of even the Independence 
Act itself which creates them. What more convincing 
evidence is needed of their sovereign character t Bat’ 
although no outside authority like the British Parlia¬ 
ment or Government would be competent to place any 
limitation on the powers of two Dominion Legislatures 
nothing would orevent them themselves imposing limi-' 
Nations on their own powers. For sub-eoetibn (6) pro¬ 
vides that the power of each Dominion Legislature 
’would extend to the making of lawn limiting for the 
future the powers of the Legislature of t^Dominion. 
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The object of introducing this sub-section is to empower 
each Dominion Legislature acting as the constitution- 
making body to create a Federation by voluntarily 
limiting its powers as the legislature for the Dominion 
so as to give autonomy to the cohstituent unite. This, 
however, does n 9 t derogate from their sovereign 
character, inasmuch as self-imposed limitations are no 
real limitations. Nor is the power of the Governor- 
General of each of the Dominions to assent in H» 
Majesty’s name to the laws passed by them in the 
nature of a limitation on their power inasmuch as the 
Governor-General as a constitutional head would act 
cyily on the advice of his Ministers responsible to the 
1 legislature itself. .Judging by the criteria laid down 
by Prof, Dicey in examining the sovereign character 
of the British Parliament, trie., (1) that. King-in- 
Pfirliamerit has the right to make or unmake any law 
whatever for British territories and (2) that no other 
authority is recognised by the law of England ae 
having the rigid to over-ride or set aside the legislation 
of Parliament, 1 the T/egisIaturea of the new Dominions 
can aho be regarded as sovereign legislatures. Sardar 
Pa.el observed in a recent Press Conference : 

"The jurisdiction of Parliament over India has 
ended with this Bill. It has nothing to do with 
India hereafter.' 1 

This section is symbolic of the British quitting 
India and of the transfer of real power from Britain 
to India though unhappily divided into two parts. 

Section 7 of the Act seems to be conceived in 
direct implementation of the ‘Quit India’ resolution 
of t,ho Congress. In terms of this section, as from the 
appointed day, that is, August 15, 1947, the respon¬ 
sibility of His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom in respect of the territories of British India 
as also all t.heir connection with the Indian States and 
what are called tribal areas are to cease. So far as the 
territories of British India are concerned the two 
Governments have taken over from the British on the 
appointed day. A good deal of controversy has arisen, 
however, over the position of the Indian States as from 
the appointed day as a result of the termination of 
paramountry. According to one view, the Indian 
Prinoes would become fully independent as from 
August 16, 1947. According to another view, Indian 
Rulers, when they came under British suserainty, did 
not enjoy politically independent status and therefore, 
on the lapse of British paramountey they would simply 
revert to their status, as it cbtained immediately before 
British rule in India. The, first part of this latter view 
has been upheld by the States Enquiry Committee 
popularly known as the Butler Committee, although 
they have not accepted the latter part. The Committee 
pointed out: 

"It is net in accordance with historical feet that 
when the Indian States came into contact with the 
British power, they were independnet, each possessed 
of full sovereignty, and of a status which a modern 
international lawyer would hold to be governed by 
the rules of internatiohal law. In fact, none of the 

1. A. K. piaajr, Lau tf.lht CeoitflwiM, (Mi edition). Ch 1. 


States ever teld international status. Nearly all of 
them were subordinate or tributary to the Mcghul 
empire, the Mahratta supremacy or the Sikh king-* 
dom and dependent ou them. ’* 

Next we have to understand the nature of the 
ra ther complicated relationship obtaining so f«te 
between the British Crown and the Indian Rulers 
denoted by the compcndioiw expression “paramountey”. 
The enquiry as io the exact nature of this relationship 
has proved a baffling one even to expert jurists. 
Opinion as to what it implies and what is its content 
has been of bewildering variety. In fact, it has not 
been something static but dynamic, changing with 
time and circumstances. As the Butler Committee 
pointed out : 

“The relationship of the Paramount Power with 
the 3tat.es is not a merely contractual relationship, 
resting on treaties made more than a century ago. 
It. is a living, growing relationship shaped by 
circumstance and policy, resting, as Professor West- 
lake has said, on u mixture of history, theory, and 
modern fact.”” 

Nor is it something defined by treaties and agree¬ 
ments, for only forty of them have such treaties which 
are not nnifoim It has been also developed by 
the operation of usage and sufferance. It was described 
by the Government of India in the following terms : 

“The paramount supremacy of the British 
Government is a thing of gradual growth ; it hah 
been established partly by conquest, partly by 
treaty, partly by usuge, and for a proper under¬ 
standing of the relations of the British Government 
to the Native States, regard must be had to the 
incidents of this do facto supremacy, as well as 
treaties and charters in which reciprocal rights and 
obligations have been iccorded, and the circum- 
sl inces under which those documents were originally 
framed. In the life of States, as well as of in¬ 
dividuals, documentary claims may be Bet aside by 
overt acts, . , . ,1 ‘ 

Although paramountey has shown itself in its 
actual operation in some specific forms of activity, 
such as external affairs and int.erstatal relations, defence 
and protection and of intervention, (a) for the benefit 
of the Prince, (6) for the benefit of the State and 
(c) for the benefit of India, it is not and cannot in the 
nature of things be oonfined to theBe alone. As the 
authors of the Report stated that these arc only some 
of the incidents and illustrations of paramountoy and 
that it was not possible to find a comprehensive 
formula fully covering the exercise of paramountey. 
Baffled in their attempt to find such a formula they 
declared : 

“Paramountey must remain paramount; it must 
fulfil its obligations defining or adapting itself 
according to the shifting necessities of the time and 
the progressive development of the States.”* 

The Butler Committee, however, recommended 
that in view of the historio and personal nature of the 

2. Indian Staten Enquiry Report, vara. 39. 

3. Ibid. 

4 . ‘Ibid, jmt « 41 . 

3. Ibid, pan SI. 


* 
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relationship, is the event of a government of the 
nature of a Dominion Government being set up in 
India paramountey should not be transferred without 
their own agreement to a new Government in British 
India responsible to an Indian legislature. This view 
of the position of the States via a vis the Dominion 
Government or Governments in India has been re- 
* iterated ever since by the British Government, even 
as late as the debates in Parliament at the time of 
passing the Indian Independence Bill. Taking a narrow 
lcgisiatic view of the matter, the view that with the 
transfer of power British paramountey simply lapse’s 
leaving the Rulers sovereign and independent may 
perhaps be correct, at least we are not competent to 
pronounce an opinion on the legal aspect of the matter. 
But even admitting its legal validity, we should note 
that the relations of States to such a Dominion 
Government raise question both of law and policy, as 
the Butler Committee also stated* and in such matters 
considerations of policy should by all means outweigh 
those of law. Even the British Government though 
consistently subscribing to the position that para- 
. mountcy lapses with the transfer of power agd the 
States become independent and sovereign hold the view 
that by the logic of circumstances and as a matter of 
policy they have got to enter into some sort of union 
with either of the two Dominions by negotiation. Both 
the Viceroy and Mr. Attlee while admitting the fact 
of their independence after the appointed day have 
exhorted them in the most emphatic knowledge to 
link up, in their own interest, with either of the two 
Dominions. Addressing a conference of Rulers and 
Ministers on July 25 last, the Viceroy pointed out that 
the States have complete freedom,—technically and 
legally they are independent but in fact, the degree 
of independence to be enjoyed by them should be 
limited. Because during the period of British rule a 
system of co-ordinated administration on all matters of 
common concern particularly in the financial and 
eoonomic field in relation to such matters as Posts and 
Telegraph, Customs and Communication had grown 
up due to the combination of the offices of Governor- 
General of India and the Crown Representative in the 
person of the Viceroy. That link being broken now, 
it would leave a void which if not filled up by some 
machinery of co-ordinated action between the States 
on one side and either of the Dominions on the other 
would result in a chaos which would be more harmful 
to the States than to the Dominions. If |hc States do 
not accede to the Union they would also be faced 
with a situation arising out of the termination ol 
existing agreements with the Government of India 
covering a wide field of administration which no Baler 
could view with equanimity. In concluding bis addrea 
the Viceroy observed : 

"I have no doubt that this (joining the Indian 
Union} is in the best interests of the States, and 
every wise ruler and wise government would desire 
to link up with the Great Dominion of India on a 
basis which leaves you great internal autonomy and 

a. rue, ma «. 


which at the same time gets rid of your worries and 
cares over external affairs, defence and communica¬ 
tions. . i .You cannot run away from the Domi¬ 
nion Government which is your neighbour any more 
than you can run away from the subjects for whose 
welfare you are responsible.” 

The leaders of the Dominion Government of India, 
Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel also have not insisted 
on Ihe theory of succession of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment to paramountey, but have welcomed them to a 
voluntary union with eith of the Dominions and 
assured them of perfect autonomy except in the 
limited field voluntarily ceded to the Union by the 
Instrument of Accession freely subecribed to by thorn. 
Speaking on the occasion of presenting the report of 
the Committee of the Constituent Assembly appointed 
to negotiate with the States Negotiating Committee 
an April 28 last, Pandit Nehru observed : 

“The scheme is essentially a voluntary one, 
where no compulsion, except the compulsion of 
events, is indicated.” 

Sardar Patel also on assuming charge of the States 
Department made a statement substantially on the 
same lines which even the Viceroy has characterised as 
“statesmanlike.” A glance at the Draft Instrument ol 
Accession as finally adopted at the Conference of the 
representatives of the Indian States and the Govern¬ 
ment of India and also the ‘Standstill Agreement,’ 
which would be concluded between every State acced¬ 
ing to the Indian Union and the Government of India 
would convince everyone that States would gain 
everything and lose nothing by their accession. But 
apart from the 'compulsion of events’ as Pandit Nehru 
has aptly described the pressing problems that would 
arise on tire termination of all existing agreements 
with the Government of India covering a wide field 
including Defence, Communications, etc., which should 
persuade the Rulers to join either Dominion they 
should also take note of the feelings and inclinations 
of their peoples which they tan ignore today at their 
peril. Because the forces of democracy and freedom 
which have shaken the foundations of the mighty 
British imperialism in British India will not stop on 
the borders of their territories but have already 
permeated their peoples as is evident from the active 
organisation of the States’ peoples called the States 
Peoples’ Conference, the Congress organisations in the 
individual States and ihe movements launched under 
the aegis of these organisations in different States for 
some time past on varoius issues. Those who have 
taken a narrow legalistic view of the relationship 
between the .States and the British Government in¬ 
cluding the British Government, itself have left this 
new forde in the situation completely out of account. 
Happily all the princes with the solitary exception of 
Hyderabad have wisely decided to aooede to either of 
the Dominions and Hyderabad is also carrying on 
negotiations with the States Department of toe 
Government of India and it is Imped, win also follow 
Kit 

Section 7 (1) (b) of toe Act merely provides for 
the termination of toe parenronntcy and suserainty of 
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the Crown over the Indian Slates and along with that, 
as a necessary corollary, of all treaties and agreements 
in force, all functions exercisable by the Crown on that 
date with respect to the States, all its obligations to 
the States and all other rights, authority or jurisdiction 
exercisable by the Crown under treaty, grant, usage, 
sufferance, etc., as all these derived only from the 
paramountcy ’of the Crown. However, although the 
section in question does not provide anything in place 
of the British paramountcy that lapses, it does not. 
also preclude the States from negotiating some form 
of relationship with either of the new neighbouring 
Dominions. On the contrary, the statements of the 
Prime Minister and the Attorney-General in the 
House of Commons at different, stages of the progress 
of the Bill as also the pronouncements of the Viceroy 
make the intention of the British Government clear 
beyond doubt that they should enter by negotiation 
into some form of relations with the successor Govern¬ 
ments in regard to matters of common concern which 
were so long regulated by paramountcy. Section 7 (1) 
(c) provides for a similar termination of existing 
treaties and agreements of the British Government 
with the tribal authorities, thus leaving the field open 
for the successor governments to negotiate and enter 
into fresh agreements with the tribal jirgas or assem*- 
blies. Provision is made in the same Section of the Act. 
for the continuance during the tnjpulion period of the 
provisions of the existing agreements relating to 
Customs, Communications, or such other matters until 
the provisions in question are denounced by either 
side or superseded by fresh agreements. This is just to 
avoid possible dislocation in the transit on period. 


In the light of the discussion so far and on going 
through the terms of the Instrument of Accession 
framed at the instance of fami Mountbatten and a# 
finally agreed to by the Government of India and the 
representatives of the Indian Stales one cannot resist 
the conclusion that the Eulers of States would be 
definitely gainem as a result of accession to the 
Indian Union. Because in the first pl&ee the area in 
respect of which they subject themselves to the juris¬ 
diction of the Dominion authorities is strictly limited 
and defined by the terms of the Instrument. Secondly, 
it, is provided fhat the terms of the Instrument would 
not be varied except, with the consent of the acceding 
States, whereas in the previous regime there was no 
such limit placed on the discretion of the Paramount 
Power which varied ite jurisdiction as occasion 
demanded. Further, it is expressly provided that in 
subscribing to the Instrument a Ruler would not com¬ 
mit himself in any way to the acceptance of the 
constitution that would eventually be drawn up by the 
Constituent Assembly or to enter into arrangements 
with the future Government of India that would l>e 
set up under such constitution. Lastly, it is definitely 
stated in paragraph 8 of tlip Instrument that nothing 
in It. will affect the continuance of the Eulers' 
sovereignty in and over ids State or the rights and 
powers enjoyed by the Euler except to the extent, 
provided by or uudo>' the Instrument* • 

(To be continued) 

* Ba*t'd on a talk civ fir fou* the Hnlary Club, Daren Branch, on 

lilh Snpte-nihor. 1917. 
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THE GROWTH OF COMMUNALISM AND BREAK-DOWN OF THE 

BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Political and Administrative Context 

By Raj Bahadur BEJOY BIHARI MUKHFR.Il 


Ths State, by »11 canons of political philosophy, is an 
institution to work for the common good of all that 
constitute its components. It must at least conform to 
tlie elementary postulate that it works for the greatest 
good of the greatest number and that it attempts to 
secure the willing co-operation and allegiance of all or 
at least of the largest bulk of the citizens that compose 
it. That allegiance must be a willing allegiance based 
on the faith in the rightness of the ideology and in the 
sense of justice and fairplay of the individuals or the 
party that weild power. As Prof. Laski puts it: 

“Allegiance is an attitude of the mind and only 
naked roercion can bind men to purposes which their 
minds deny. Any State, therefore, which desires to 
put its claims upon a basi i more proJuuad than the 
formal has to win the obedience oy consent, and not 
exact it by coercion ."—(State in Theory and Practice, 
page SIS). 

There are, further, us political and administrative 
aspects. • 


Th c State has to function through ite legislature 
and through the agency of : ts administrative staff. It is 
essential, therefore, that t?li3 laws its legislature passes 
should be just and based on sound principles recognised 
as such. The officials that, run the administration must 
be honest, efficient in the discharge of their duties and 
neutral in politics, that the taxes it raises are imposed 
with fairness and justice, with due regard to the well¬ 
being of the social organism as a whole, and above all 
that it. maintains with firmness and impartiality the basic 
minimum of law and order which alone can ensure 
orderly life. If the State legislature develops a partisan 
outlook and passes laws which are cither thoughtless 
or unsound in principle or directed to injure a section 
of the common organism and to benefit-another by 
sacrificing those principles as have been accepted by the 
juristic world as being the fundamental tenets of legis¬ 
lation, the 8tate, and its legislature, forfeits claims to 
lawful obedience. If the State, and its agency, imposes 
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taxation and in do imposing transgresses again the 
accepted principles of taxation or having raised the 
taxation either wastes the amount so collected or uses 
it for purposes of a section or a party at the cost of 
others the State forfeits its claims again to the willing 
consent of the citizens to such imposition of taxation 
or the collection thereof. If the State again develops 
a bureaucracy as its agent which is partisan in politics 
or inefficient in discharging its duties towards the 
social organism as a whole, or is dishonest and corrupt, 
the State has no rightful claims on the loyalty of its 
constituents. If in developing the agency of adminis¬ 
tration the State formulates rules, under whatever garb 
or verbiage, of political philosophy which deceive none 
but the unwary and the ignoramuses, which bar effi¬ 
cient and competent men coming into work for the 
social organism and raise sectional or communal bare, 
it exposes itself to the possibility of denial of taxes by 
the citizens and to an outburst of frustration as a 
challenge against injustice. Bertrand Russel has well- 
observed that 

“Where some class containing individuals of energy 
and ability is debarred from desirable careers there 
is an element of instability (in the State) which is 
likely to lead to rebellion sooner or later.”—(Bert¬ 
rand Russel’s Power, page 101). 

n 

India had been under a nou-national State, 
though such a concept transgresses the fundamental 
postulates of a Htato as recognised in the science or 
philosophy of politics. This non-national State was 
challenged during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 without 
success. Individuals since then had rebelled but were 
dealt with under the Law of Sedition. It was in 1906 
again, when iu spile of popular opposition the Province 
of Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzon, there was 
a mass flare-up challenging this action of the State. 
This challenge, started in Bengal, never cooled down 
to extinction though occasionally it subsided to controll¬ 
able sice—on the other hand, it spread itself to other 
provinces. The emotional outburst was great and 
expressed itself in a firm resolve to boycott British 
goods, in the establishment of secret societies, in 
anarchical crimes. The Government of the day met it 
by recourse to Regulation III of 1818 which provided 
for deportation without trial, amended the criminal 
laws to facilitate tri d of the challengers, etc. It also 
tried to widen the scope of constitutional growth, by 
expansion of power and authority of legislature and 
of local bodies. After this mam challenge—not of the 
entire mass it is true at the start but of a section— 
which however went on growing, for national emotion 
is infectious in every country. The firert instalment of 
Self-Government was provided by what is known as 
Moricy-Minto Scheme of 1908. This waa a very small 
concession which failed to evoke any enthusiasm and 
the unrest continued. The partition of Bengal which 
had started this flare-up continued till it was modified 
in 1912. lire 1906 reforms,, however, instituted & 
system of Separate Electorates by religious commu¬ 
nities which has been held up fay Imperial Britain as 


the high water mark of Imperial statesmanship and 
by nationalist India as a piece of Machiavellianism un¬ 
paralleled in the history of man, unparalleled so far 
in the history of the deafinp of one group of human 
community with anotner. In the present State of India 
—40 years after this poisonous seed was sown . with 
scientific precision—the growth of the tree is hurting 
every form of integrated self-expression' and is the 
direct, and definite result of the poison so subtly in¬ 
jected and so assiduously nursed by the British 
Imperialist, agents in India operating in diverse 
spheres since then. This is the opinion of all National¬ 
ists (Hindus. Muslims and of otner sections) and, as 
will be shown, by certain right-thinking Englishmen 
and non-British Europeans 

III 

The first world war brought forth the pro¬ 
nouncement of 1917—a responsible Government in 

India. Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State came 
down to India and formulated the details of the 

proposals which—known as the Montagu-Chelrnsford 
Report—took shape as the Government of India Act, 
of 1919 and introduced in the provinces a system of 
part-responsible government, known as Dyaichy. But 
though the Report condemned the Communal Elec¬ 
torate. the principle yielded to policy. Later on, the 
Simon Commission sat, saw the evil effects, and, 
while rvcommeridindjfcts restriction, agreed to its 

continuance. Then came the enquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of the so-called depressed classes. People 

economically depressed live in every country and in 
Bengal it could be demonst.ated that social habits had 
uothing to do with the economic status of a claBs. 
Individuals of the Saha and the Subarna-Banik com¬ 
munities have more, wealth than any Brahmin could 
boast of. Mr. Porter of the Indian Civil Service, 
Superintendent of Census for Bengal of 1931, reported 
that for the Administration, in fact, the problem of 
the depressed classes in Bengal does not exist (Census 
of India,, Vol. V, page 497). But it was not on facts 
or on realities that the British Imperialist’s group of 
little Engenders wanted to develop the future ot 
Anglo-Indian relationship. Undaunted by facts, the 
policy of developing fissiparous tendencies in the 
social organism was ruthlessly pursued. The same 
policy was solidly embodied in the communal decision, 
misnamed as Award, in 1934, in which not wily the 
separate electorate system was developed further for 
the group of Mahomedans whom the British Imperial¬ 
ist had so carefully nursed up and designated us 
Muslim Leaguers but was extended further to sections 
of Hindu community. The development of the Muslim 
League through the Nawab of Dacca by subsidies 
granted to him as grants for rehabilitation of a 
bankrupt semindari in 1906-7 has already been dis¬ 
cussed ifi The Modem Review of November, 1946. 
The modification of the partition of Bengal smoothed 
down the extreme agitation but could not meet 
eventually the political aspirations which had been 
stirred to a high pitch. The first worjd ,jnur followed,. 
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la which oil the Oti- hand India’s contri¬ 
bution in men and money had been large, 
csn the other hand, the political expectations both 
of men in the army and of those who in connec¬ 
tion with war went abroad and of those again who 
stayed back, wept higher., Congress wanted to guide 
the recalcitrants and even \tfith the full consciousness 
that a group ’of Muslims was being used to play the 
tipitor and to obstruct mil ion-building work, to the 
detriment of a community of Indians converted to 
Islamic faith, India’s political leaders agreed to appease 
the vocal renegades. Separate electorate was reluctantly 
permitted to continue as the medium of representa¬ 
tion, provided they joined in the political demand. 
But this pact of 1917, known as the Lucknow Pact, 
had the same outcome as what the experience of the 
world had always demonstrated, that is, immoral 
means never leads to moral ends. Surrender to immoral 
demands never led to an ixmction. of immorality or 
to a realisation of the moral purposes of life. Wlmt 
appeasement ultimately leads to, the second World 
War has fully demonstrated. It adds to immorality. 
Ii sharpens the appetite of and emboldens the un¬ 
scrupulous. Hitler was convinced that Chamberlain 
was afraid and so he went straight on his way. In 
Kngland and in the English character and social life 
there are two definite strains—one standing for jus¬ 
tice, fmrpluy and the application of the democratic 
attitude to the solution of problems and the other 
for st 1 fish ness, arrogance, based on superiority com¬ 
plex and autocratic dietatorialism. Nowhere are the 
two strains more .apparent than in the oscillation of 
the policies affecting the colonial peoples. The 
Itnpeiialists of Great Britain, with a hypocritical 
democratic pose, argued that the pact, about Separate 
Electorate could not be interfeiml with, but of course, 
the other part of the pact—the very basic reason of 
the pact—the demand for immediate self-got eminent 
could not b ( . coneedtd. 

The Communal Award came in 1934 and 
ensured ultimately that the Bengal Legislature 
would have 250 members of whoju 119 will be 
elected by separate Electorate for Mahomedans, 30 
would be elected out of the newly discovered depressed 
classes, by a modified separate Electorate—modified 
from purely communal electorate at the instance ot 
Mahatma Gandhi win, to Feoure the modification had 
started a fast unto death—that at least 20 would be 
elected by the European community, which was given 
a representation out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength. This travesty of a democracy was foisted on 
Bengal with a fanfare of proclamation to the world 
that; powers were being handed over to the people. 
The Caste Hindus—who had bpen the bete-nnire of a 
group of British Officials in the Indian Civil Services 
for being is the front rank in the struggle for national 
freedom—was sought to be pushed down and if 
possible exterminated. The communal electorate, the 
Communal Award, embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1936, 'brought out a constitution for 
Bengal which hasn't yet been probed and analysed in 


all its detailed workings and in all its tragic con¬ 
sequences. Immediately after it was act up, it set about 
working for the destruction of all that stands fol 
Bengali culture and civilisation—the culture and 
civilisation that even in recent times produced a 
Raja Rammohun Roy, a Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, u Ramakritshua Parumahanxa, a Vivekananda, 
a Rabindranath Tagore, an Aclwrya Prafulla Chandra, 
an Achuiya Jagadish Chandra Bose, a Sir Ashutosh 
Mtikherjee, a Sir Gurudus Banerjec, a Surendra Nath 
Baaerjoa, an Anandu Mohan Bose, a llamananda 
Gbatterjee, an Aurobindo Ghosh and numbers 
of others m every sphere. The Auglo-Maliomedan 
combine, thus organised by an Act of Parliament, 
created a legislature in which this combine could carry 
any bill into law. The group in the legislature, by a 
brute majority, devoted all their energy for the 
making of such laws only as would tend to uproot the 
Hindus from their economic position—a position which 
centuries of frugal, industrious aud abstemiuous life 
and cultural cnuneucc had built up. It legislated or 
pretended io legislate for education. That attempted 
educational legislation throughout had a communal 
bearing. It meant that in eveiy committee or in every 
Board associated with education, representation of 
communities would be determined by the numbers of 
the community and failing that by a theory of weight- 
age, on the basis of a fancied importance of a com¬ 
munity which for obvious reasons of history, biology 
and sociology lugged behind the general march for 
education. The undeveloped and biased mind in the 
sphere of education works havoc. In the Executive at 
the top the Ministeis of the majority Muslim com¬ 
munity were to have not oulj' pro-rata representation 
but practical and actual monopoly. It had unrestricted 
powers to issue rules by executive orders. The Cabinet- 
stood on the strength of the communally-minded 
absolute majority, elected by a separate electorate 
which ensured octreme views. This was further aided 
aud abetted by the European representatives which, 
vety unfortunately for the reputation of England and 
mure unfortunately for the very self-interests of 
English mercantile community too. joined up with all 
the forces that, stood against nationalism. To that 
again was added a section of ttie group of Hindus 
selected from the intellectually but not necessarily 
economically backward classes scheduled as such. They 
with I he lure of rewards of office and power were 
induced to play the traitors under the garb of demo¬ 
cratic representation. To the credit of the scheduled 
classes it must be said Ih.u only a minority of their 
representatives elected to play th<> traitor—the majo¬ 
rity of them were as true sons of India as anybody 
else. 

It may be noted in parenthesis that the Engfinh- 
men in the services who shouted to the world against 
the alleged social tyranny of the caste system never 
admitted the Indian Members of the Indian Civil 
Service to the United Service Club and so eminent a 
man as Dr. P. K. Ray—a friend and fellow student 
of Haldane—when he went as Principal of Dacca 
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College wbs black-balled by the Dacca Club of which 
the majority 'members were red-nosed jute-wallas. In 
the name of democracy with lhe misused and camou¬ 
flaged terms of political philosophy Bengal was given 
thus a system which put the moral and intellectual 
bankrupts of the social organism into positions ot 
responsibility when this “responsibility" was intro¬ 
duced by the Act of 1919 and finally put into action 
by the Act of 1935. It was clearly the idea that the 
I.CJ3. would be the de facto power in office though 
the so-called representatives of the people would be 
the showboys as the de jure authority. The less tire 
moral and the intellectual competence of the so-called 
ministers the more the real power was expected to be 
left in the hands of lire former. Immoral means, it 
may be repeated again, uover lead to moral ends. For 
the time being they may have a seeming success. The 
result has been that the attempt completely broke 
down the moral stature of the Englishmen in India, 
broke down the traditions of the integrity of the 
administrative staff, broke down the efficiency ol 
administration almost completely and let in conditions 
which Gandhiji described as ‘organised anarchy.’ The 
‘whole moral’—and many will contend even the legal 
—responsibility for all thar has happened in tragic 
Bengal ever since 1906-8 rests on the shoulders of that 
party of British Imperialists which had thrown all 
principles of ethics, of morality and of humanity to 
the four winds and on their agents in India It in¬ 
cluded not only such arch-protagonists of Colonial 
Slavery and imperial selfishness as Mr. Winston 
Churchill who fought for a United Europe and for a 
disunited India at one and the, same time, who even 
during'the war pleaded-for uniqp with the English¬ 
man's hereditary enemy the French, yet did not 
hesitate to take measures to keep India under .the 
heels of Imperial Britain. It included that exponent 
of liberalism John Morlcy whose liberal principles all 
evaporated when the chances of th c imperial policy 
grabbing had to be naked. He consented to the intro¬ 
duction of that amaaing technique, the communal 
electorate of Imperial Hide. Mr. O. T. Garrett. I.C.S. 
(Retd.), wrote in 1929 : 

“The initiation of this principle (of Communal 
Electorate) in India was the greatest blunder that 
the British have ever committed. It has already 
eaten into the life of the people by 1918 and there 
was a strong enough body of opinion to insist upon 
its retention in the Montagu Reforms.’—(An 
Indian Commentary, page 159), * 

Mr. Garrett was mistaken to term it a blunder. 
It was a deliberately thought-out scheme with the 
definite purpose of developing fissiparou* tendencies 
in a helpless subject Colonial people. Honest English¬ 
men and still more the trusting Indians pleaded in 
vain. 

“As the British have been the cause, even if 
the indirect and unwilling cause f Note—the Indians 
doubt the adjective] of most of the present friction 
it is dearly their duty to apply the knife rather 
than leave it to the patients to perform that diffi¬ 
cult task. 1 *—(Indian Commentary, page 181), 


The Simon Commission reiterated . in a way 
similar conduaions. This group included also Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labour orphan lost in the glitter ot 
Imperial trappings. Logie plays small part in shaping 
Imperial politics, ethics plays still less. In 1932, 
Gandhiji agreed to go to the Round Table Conference 
to test if just principles could be evolved. He forgot that 
at the start of his Dandi march he was confronted by 
a sincere devotee with a black flag who to Gandhiji’a 
utter astonishment had pleaded that Gandhiji’s 
mission was based on a wrung diagnosis. Gandhiji 
wanted a change of heau in Imperialism which 
betrayed r “complete ignorance of so great a leader 
of the simple anatomy of ‘Imperialism which had no 
heart to change but had only a pocket to fill,” said 
Meherali. The Round Table Conference ended, as was 
expected, in a failure. It proved once more that 
Imperialism hud no heart to change but only a pocket 
to fill. Sir Samuel Hoare worked hard for Anglo- 
Muslim anti-National combine. In the name of Demo¬ 
cracy something had to be done to vitalise the anti¬ 
national forces. Rules of Public Service Commission 
were evolved to put in thc hands of a communal 
cabinet the means to organise the campaign by a 
process of wholesale bribery to pay the agents of the 
Muslim League, camouflaged as Public Servants, to 
be stationed at the tax-payem’ cost (mninly Hindus) 
at every centre of administration. 

IV 

Communal representation in services is a 
unique institution. It needs careful analysis to explain 
its effect as the British have gilded it with bluffing 
phrases. Nationalist India believes that it was specially 
evolved to create a system of political patronage for 
the creation of political agents, to be distributed over 
the centres of administration, who are to function for 
the developing of fk^iparous tendencies and who are 
to be paid for by the tax-payors. It should be noted 
that of the tax about 80 per cent is contributed by 
the Hindus. That this view is more than probably 
correct will be evident from the conduct, as will be 
shown later, of the British Imperialist group in power 
in 1933-1935 in the British Cabinet. The whole history 
of sendees in Great Britain in its rapid evolutionary 
march shows that the only-principle which the British 
Reformers strqngly adhered to yvas the complete disso¬ 
ciation of the public services from political patronage, 
selection and nepotism. In thg 20th century, therefore, 
what the English group of- Imperialists knew well was 
that all chances of political preferences must be 
eliminated, that the best of the social organism must 
be harnessed to run the machinery of administration 
to the best advantage of the society if the State was 
to function efficiently. So a fiction of the disability 
of the Mahomedans had to be built for propaganda 
purposes. The Hindus and the Mahomedans had had 
the same chances for eduoation for the last 150 years. 
It is one of the claims of the British administration, 
often urged to justify its presence, that it provided 
equal opportunity to all. Education ba& been closely in 
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tile iiaUcis of the British officials. The Chancellor of the 
University had been the Governor of the Province, 
the Director of Public Instruction had always been 
an Englishman right through till the end of the third 
decade of the 20th century. The power for educational 
grants, of affiliation of institutions, etc, lay in the 
hands of the Director, and of honours in that of the 
Chancellor. The Muslims were financially not well off, 
but tbe same was the case with most Hindus of the 
same strata to which the Muslims belonged when 
they changed their religion as converts, as is the fact 
today that wheu a Bengalee cultivator is converted to 
■ Christianity it does not put him immediately at par 
with the big wigs of the British commercial community 
in Clive Street as Christians. Education is a continuous 
process and not a coat of paint that can be applied 
at a moment’s notice. Economic betterment is also a 
similar process. Naturally people whose aptitude by 
generations of culture has been improved hold the 
field. 

Appointments to the Public Services in Bengal 
throughout the 19th century up to 1937 had been 
rigidly in the hands of the Britishers. All gazetted 
appointments in the Executive services were made by 
the Lieutenant-Governors and then by Governors till 
the year 1937 and they were made at the suggestion 
of the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
which up till then had neither a Lt.-Govemor, nor a 
Governor, nor a Chief Secretaiy who was not a 
Britisher. The Hindu did not come in the picture any¬ 
where. In the judicial service all gazetted appoint¬ 
ments were made by the Lt.-Govemor and then by the 
Governor at the suggestion of the Hon’ble High Court, 
sent through the Chief Secretary. At High Court, the 
selection was made by the Senior I.C.S. Judge (in 
charge of the English Department as it was called) 
and the I.C.S. Registrar on the Appellate side. Till the 
beginning of the fourth decade of the 20tli century 
no Indian (Hindu or Muslim) had been a senior I.C.S. 
Judge of the High Court ia charge of the English 
Department, nor was any Indian (Hindu or Muslim) 
appointed ns the I.C.S. Registrar of the High Court. 
The Hindu here too did not. come into the picture. 
All gazetted appointments in the Education Depart¬ 
ment were made by the same process with the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction as the Selecting authority. 
The Director of Public Instruction throughout has 
been a Britisher, up to the beginning of the fourth 
decade of the 20th century, either as a member of the 
I-C-S. or of the Indian Educational Service. The Hindu 
did not have any say in the matter at all. Similarly 
in the Medical and in the Engineering services, the 
first selection was made by the Surgeon-General and 
the Chief Engineer who were Britishers till the end 
of the third decade of the 20th century. The appoint¬ 
ments in the Secretariat were made by certain tests 
held by the Secretaries to the Government—in Bengal 
there was no Indian as ^. Secretary till the second decade 
of the 20th century. The Hindu thus had no hand in 
making appointments here either. So far as non- 
gaaetted or Ministerial appointments in Government 


were concerned all powers Were vested in the British 
members of the Imperial services. Till the August 
announcement of 1917 not even 10 per cent of the 
appointments was held in these services by Indians, 
much less by Hindus. It is a fact expressed in the 
written and published rules that although a Gazetted 
Indian Subordinate Judge can judicially dispose ol 
cases valued at millions but the appointment of a 
Ministerial officer on Rs. 30 per month must depend 
upon the I.CJ3. District Judge, probably of the age 
of the Subordinate Indian Judge's son and with a 
quarter of his probity, os many Privy Council judge¬ 
ments have proved. That on the executive side a Rai 
Bahadur Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, C.I.E.—and no 
name is more honoured in Bengal—who had to live 
through his life as a provincial service sutfordinate, 
could as a Magistrate dispose of cases of highest 
importance but had to depend on the pleasure of a 
District Magistrate—in most cases a callow British 
youth with integrity and probity not a fraction of his 
—for sanction of appointment of a minor official. It 
has often been given out that the Britisr officers in 
the imperial services all over India hardly numbered 
a little over thousand but it should have been stated 
that all powers, big or small, which had any executive 
content of privilege or patronage, financial or other¬ 
wise, were concentrated in these thousand hands. 

History will be hard put to find a parallel to this 
system of concentration of powers. Till 1920, it was 
the Imperial Service British group who decided on 
taxation, its methods and its distribution, who pre¬ 
pared the budget, initiated and carried out legislation, 
administered affairs of this vast aggregate to whom 
the Britisher as a rule was a complete stranger; the 
Britisher enjoyed nil the privileges and honours, 
emoluments and the offices without sharing it with 
anyone, the Indian at best could expect some subor¬ 
dinate position gilded according to exigencies. AH this 
is stated to prove that the allegation made by Muslims 
and so sedulously circulated by the British Imperialist 
group, that the Hindus had any hand in thwarting 
their progress was au unadulterated mass of lies. It 
was intended to circulate this to stir up jealousies, 
create resentment against the Hindus, and ultimately 
to start the stunt of communal representation in 
servioes, initiated, regularised, and perfected with 
British suggestion as will be explained later. The slow 
progress of education among Muslims was responsible 
for slow progress in the professions. This can be 
gathered from Sir W. Hunter’s analysis of the Report 
of the Government Committee for Muslim Education 
appointed in 1871 in his book, The Mutaalmans of 
Bengal, and Sir W. Hunter was never known as being 
pro-Hindu. Indeed some Indian nationalists go to the 
length of naming him ’as being the first I.C.S. Officer 
who started the anti-Hindu campaign of jealousy, by 
the book referred to, as a countermove to the Hlndu- 
Muslim unity observed at the Sepoy Mutiny and that 
this campaign came out of fear inspired by the Muslim 
Wahabi campaign that resulted in the murder, by a 
Wahabi, of justice Norris at the High Court of Cal- 
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cutta and of Lord Mayo, the Vioeroy, in the Anda¬ 
mans. Most of the reasons given by Hunter for the 
decline of Muasalmans of Bengal can be demonstrated 
from historically kept records to be untrue. He sought 
for special favour for Muslims. In the Discovery of 
India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has pointed out that 
the low intellectual level of the strata of Hindus, 
from which most of the Bengal Muslims were con¬ 
verted, together with their avereion to education and 
specially to English education, were responsible for 
their backwardness. The corresponding stratum ol 
Hindus is equally backward educationally, as well as 
economically. Throughout the 19th century, a century 
of undivided British control of affairs of Bengal, and 
the first quarter of the 20th, the Hindu had the same 
opportunities as, if not less, were offered to the 
Muslims. There was, of course, no statutory pre¬ 
ference in the beginning for any community. Later 
on, to checkmate the growth of nationalism, of whom 
the Bengalee Caste Hindus had been the chief prota¬ 
gonists, the vendetta against them had to be scienti¬ 
fically laid down and scientifically developed and so 
the communal award and the communal representa¬ 
tion in services had to be developed. The Englishman 
knows that as against this fiction, got up with a pur¬ 
pose, of Hindus thwarting Muslims in Bengal, genuine 
grievances at one time existed in Britain of Roman 
Catholics who were by statute debarred from progress 
in his own oountry. It is worthwhile to discuss what 
they were and how they were solved. Maitland quotes 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries. Vo], IV : 

"Catholicism had been treated not aB a mere 
religious error but as a grave political danger and, 
considering the risings of 1715 and 1745, we are 
perhaps not justified in condemning that treatment. 
How enormously severe the law was will appear 
from the following passage : Papists may be divided 
into three classes, (1) persons professing the Papist 
religion, besides the former penalties for not fre¬ 
quenting their Parish Church, are disabled from 
taking lands either by descent or purchase after 
eighteen years of age—until they renounce their 
errors : they must at the age of twenty-one, regis¬ 
ter their estates before acquired, and all future 
conveyances and wills relating to them ; they are 
incapable of presenting to any advowsin (or grant¬ 
ing to any other person any avoidance of the same), 
they may not keep or teach any school under pain 
of perpetual imprisonment : and if they willingly 
say or hear mans 'hey forfeit the one two hundred, 
the other one hundred marks, and each shall suffer 
a year’s imprisonment. Thus much for persons, who 
from misfortunes of family prejudices or otherwise 
have conceived an unhappy attachment to the 
Romish Church from their infancy and publicly 
profess its errors. (2) Popish recusants convicted in 
a court of law for not attending the service of the 
Church of England are subject to the following 
disabilities and penalties: (t) they are considered 
as persons ex-communicated, they om hold no office 
or employment, they must not keep arms in their 
^houses bqt the same may be seised by the Justices 
df. the peace, they must not come within ton miles 
of' tyndon op pain of £100, they ean wing no 
actipn^at law or suit no equity, they am not per¬ 
mitted MHmvel above five miles from home unless 
bp Hosneo bftm pain o f their 'lorfoiUnlg oil their 


goods and they mag not eothe to douri under prim 
of 100 pounds; (it) a married woman, when re¬ 
cusant, shall forfeit two-thirds of her dower or 

J ointure, may not be executrix or administratrix to 
ier husband, nor have any part of his goods, and 
during the ooverture may be kept in prison, unless 
her husband redeems her at th« rate of 10 pounds 
a month or a third part of all his lrunds; (rit) finally 
as a feme-covert, a recusant may oe imprisoned ; 
bo all others must within three months renounce 
their errors and must abjure and renounce the 
realm, if so required and if they do not depart or 
if they return without King’s license they Bhall be 
guilty of felony aod suffer death as felons without 
benefit of clergy. 

“Such were the laws against Catholics—the 
result of a teries of statutes extending from the 
reign of Elezabeth to that of George II. 

“From both Houses of Parliament Catholics 
were excluded by the declaration against tran- 
substantiation.”—(Maitland's Constitutional His¬ 
tory of England, pages 517-20). 

This is the kindliness, charity, tolerance shown by 
Englishmen to Roman Catholic Englishmen in their 
homeland. A part still persisted of these disabilities 
till 1867. The King even now forfeits the Crown by 
marrying a Papist. The Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act was passed m 1835, the disabilities barring appoint¬ 
ments, professions, education, even University degreeB 
for the Roman Catholics, after operation for a number 
of centuries, were removed. 

How do these disabilities compare with the 
fictions of disabilities imposed by Hindus who 
had no power over the Mahomedans 7 The dis¬ 
abilities of the Muslims were never in existence 
except the disabilities inherent in biological and 
historical past. When the British Imperialist group 
wanted the campaign against Hindus in general, and 
Caste Hindus in particular, as an offset against Indian 
nationalism, the technique finalised by Hitler-cum*- 
Goebels was resorted to by British-ctm-MusUm-oum- 
non-Caste Hindus. Every possible and impossible 
untruth and half-truth was developed into a philo¬ 
sophy and preached by the reactionary group in the 
services and used by them for introducing fiesiparous 
administrative measures. It was they who wrote up 
reports and represented as facts the fiction they 
wanted to be circulated. Were the Roman Catholics 
provided with communal representation in the services, 
in trade, in commerce, in education, in Eng¬ 
land to make good the losses to which they were so 
atrociously subjected by Statutory and executive 
orders when they were emancipated in 1835 ? None 
at all. Was their economic difference from the 
Protestants statutorily bi ought about or Bought 
to be eliminated by legalised freebooteiy ? Certainly 
not. It is this which marks the difference between an 
integrating national state, smoothing down the 
rankling sores of undoubted injustices, and a non¬ 
national state developing fictions and nightmares, 
stirring up jealousies and, by constant writing and 
propaganda, raising fictions to truths Btratifying and 
sterotyping them so that parts may continuously dis¬ 
integrate. Immoral means, never lead to moral ends 
nor even to good material ends. The group is tbs 
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imperial services who, to hurt India, initiated, deve¬ 
loped and legalised communal representation in 
services is under liquidation, along with the services 
ea a whole though many good men to whom India was 
indebted were tarred for no fault of theirs. So strong 
is the emotion that today when these services are 
liquidated not*one regret is expressed by an Indian 
though they recognise that in spite of the intriguing 
and designing group of black sheep they had men who 
in diverse spheres had rendered magnifioent services 
to India. 

We may turn to state in brief how the fiction of 
Muslim injustice was sought to be met. 

To enable the communally elected Cabinet to 
have the freedom to exercise unrestricted nepotism, ihe 
Government of India Act passed by the British 
Parliament restricted the powers of the Public Service 
Commission—the on? bulwark in every country 
against political nepotism. Section 266 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 provided : 

“Nothing shall require a Public Service Com¬ 
mission to be consulted as respects the manner in 
which appointments and posts arc to be allocated 
as between the various communities in the Federa¬ 
tion or Province.” 

Immediately after, the cabinet of Muslim Leaguers 
and Scheduled Caste Ministers came to power aided 
by the brute majority which Ramsay MacDonald had, 
w.tli a conscience obscured completely by the trap¬ 
pings of Downing Street which the generous Tories had 
condenscended to provide him with, made secure. It 
started a show of impartial procedure and entrusted 
Mr. MeSharpe of the Indian Civil Service with the 
task of drawing up a scheme which could cover up 
political nepotism under the show of democratic 
principles. Mr. (now Mr. Justice) McSharpe’s formula 
was embodied in a rule framed by the Government 
and circulated to all offices under the designation of 
‘Communal Ratio in Services Rules.’ In brief the rules 
provided that 50 per cent of the new recruits would 
be selected from the Mahomedan community and nut 
less than twenty and not more than thirty per cent 
would be recruited from' the Scheduled Castes and the 
residuary 20 per cent from all the other castes, <.c., 
castes other than these ‘Scheduled’ for all other com¬ 
munities and including Anglo-Indians, Jains, Buddhists 
and others. It may be noted here that in all the 
different examinations held by the Universities, the 
group to which 20 per cent of public services have 
been conceded provides near about 98 per cent of the 
First Class Honours men or the top candidates in any 
open competitive examination. As stated before the 
Government of India Act had specially permitted the 
Government of a Province the discretion for the allo¬ 
cation of the- number of appointments to different 
communities unhampered by the Public Services 
Commission. The Bengal Public Service Commission 
Law enacted on the authority of Section 366 of the 
Government of India A#, provided the public services 
commiwion with no powers to interfere in the Rules 
(Communal Ratio) enunoivted by the MoShorpe for¬ 
mula. It wet) the British legjtfatfvw jartinct, Ihe British 


administrative experience, the British Constitutional 
background which evolved, ratified and legalised the 
procedure of unabashed nepotism in the Public Ser¬ 
vices, which had no parallel in the British Isles. The 
Public Services Commission of Bengal was presided 
over by a British Member of the Indian Civil Service, 
who retired on a pension for this appointment and to 
which pension was added the sum of Rs. 3,000 per 
month. He was aided by two Indians whose selection, 
though constitutionally made by the Governor, is i n 
practice made on the choice of the President. The 
Commission has an Indian Secretary selected by the 
President. The expenses on the Commission thus are 
as high as permitted Ly any Slate in the world though 
the calibre of the personnel has not always been high, 
as the selection to the body, as often is the case in 
India, is seldom by merit and more often by favour. 
Cribbed and cabined though it is, the personnel 
makes the best recommendations under the limita¬ 
tions it can. But even the use of the very limited 
power it exercises, received from the Muslim League 
Cabinet scant consideration. This fact is thus des¬ 
cribed by the Sir Archibald Rowland’s Bengal Adminis¬ 
tration Enquiry Committee of 1044-46, paragraph 258. 
In the course of their evidence the (Public Services) 
Commission stated that 

“(1) They had not always been satisfied that 
the reasons lor the non-acceptance oj their advice 
were the public interests ; 

(2) The Government were all loo prone to 
iffnore their own rules regarding consultation with 
th e Commission. 

Paragraph 259. We are told that in accordance 
with a decision taken in November, 1939, the 
Commission submits annually to His Excellency 
the Governor : 

(a) A full and frank report in the form of a 
note for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor and the Ministers; 

(b) An abridged (and bowdlerized) draft report 
for publication. 

The first is not for publication and is not 
printed. It is laid down that the second report should 
be primarily a record of the work of the Commis¬ 
sion and the manner of its presentation should 
avoid criticism of Government beyond a statement 
that in such and such cases the advice of the Com¬ 
mission was not accepted. 

Paragraph 260. In our opinion this practice is 
unsatisfactory and stifles legitimate criticism.” 

The practice persisted in spite of the remarks. 

V 

The percentage of scats that is reserved for the 
different communities even in the hitherto unheard of 
system of communal electorate is worked out on data 
and on premises which consciously or unconsciously 
are over-weighted against the Hindus. The seats in the 
legislature, if communal representation was at all 
permissible, should have been pro rata to adults. It is 
the adults alone who are capable' of exercising citizen¬ 
ship rights. But this did not suit the purpose and the 
policy of the imperialist group. The purpose and the 
policy had been to carry on in Bengal the vendetta 
against Hindus generally and Caste Hindus in parti¬ 
cular for the unpardonable crime of being pioneers of 
nationalism. The proportion therefore was calculated 
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on a bask which included even suckling babiet. Even, 
there the proportion for Muslims was not at all less 
and if anything rather more than what the exact 
mathematics would warrant. Then came forth the 
Cabinet Mission, which was apparently briefed by the 
same agency that developed the separate communal 
electorate and drew up the draft for the communal 
award of Premier Ramsay Macdonald who had been 
so obligingly hospitable to Miss Mayo and that pro¬ 
bably sent a Beverley Nichols to India and Bengal 
lest English and foreign youths then in the army in 
India felt any inexcusable interest to know the truth 
about India hist band, the same agency that arranged 
for distribution of Miss Mayo’s book among members 
of .the British Parliament before the book could find 
its way to India to be adjudged later as “drain 
inspector's report" by Gandhiji and which agency pro¬ 
bably organised the presentation of the purse to 
General Dyer for his great and unprecedented gal- 
. lantry in shooting down with machine guns harmless 
unarmed Indians (men, women, children) to create, 
•as the gallant General himself put it, “frightfulness” 
The Mission wrote : “Owing to the weightage given to 
minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of 
the several communities in each provincial legislature 
assembly are not in proportion to their numbers in the 
province. Thus the number of seats reserved for 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 
48 per cent of the total though they form 53 per cent 
of the provincial population.” This statement of the 
Cabinet Mission was a blatant untruth. Of the 250 
seats of the Bengal Amenably 34 seats are on non- 
communal basis from electorates which include 
Hindus as well as Mahomedans. Only 216 seats are 
reserved for the communal electorate. These 216 are 
distributed thus: 

119 or 55-1 per cent are reserved for Mahomedans 
whom form 54‘7 per vent of the population; 2 or some¬ 
what less than 1 per cent are reserved for Indian 
Christians who form 0 - 2 per cent of the population ; 

11 or 5'1 per cent are reserved for Europeans who 
form - 04 per cent of the population ; 4 or 1-8 per cent 
are reserved for Anglo-Indians who form -05 per cent 
of the population ; 80 or 37 per cent are shared by the 
non-Muslim general by Hindus (41-5 per oent), Bud¬ 
dhist (-25 per cent) Jains, Sikhs, Parsis and Jews. 

The proportion of 5-1 per cent of Europeans who 
in number represent '04 per cent of the population 
was secured by cuts not from the Muslims for whom 
the Cabinet Mission pretended to assume an attitude 
of Englishmen's ‘sense of justice’ in dealing with Indian 
problems, but from unfortunate Hindus. Europeans 
have built up their trade, have controlled jute, tea, 
shipping, have certeinly enriched En gland . Their 
contribution to endowments for the good of the un¬ 
fortunate province where they had their fountain¬ 
head of prosperity is less than even 1 per cent as an 
analysis of the endowments for medical college, for 
university, ate., will demonstrate. It » probably for 
this, relentios pursuit of self-interest that they needed 
weightage W > Bengal legislature. While Bengalee 
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Hindus who contributed to the culture and the growth 
of Bengal—from before Sankaracharya, in the days of 
Chaitanya to the dayB of Ramakrishna, who produced 
philosopheffi, poets (Jaydeb, Chandidas, Madhusudan, 
Rabindranath and others), scientists, litterateurs, states¬ 
men, etc., contributed 90 p.c. and over of endowments 
to Universities, and medical colleges, and still pay more 
than 80 per cent to the fees funds of Beoondary educa¬ 
tion, not only were given no weightage in their own 
provincial legislature (given less than 37 percent white 
the population percentage was 41-5 per cent) but were 
robbed of their duo share to make room for “patriotic” 
Europeans. They had no share of the oompassion of 
the Cabinet Mission &b even that was reserved for 
Muslims. Thus did the Bengal Hindus fare under the 
hypocritical democratic pose of Englishmen in power. 

VI 

How the rcmarkablo system of communal pre¬ 
ferences works only a careful on-Jookur can discern. 
The European group of Legislators who, as already 
stated, got over fifty times the representation their 
numerical strength would justify, supported the com¬ 
munal Cabinet almost in every attempt made by the 
rest, t.e., all non-Muslim Leaguers, to secure justice 
and to put a brake on to the progress of communal- 
ism. In India—and in Bengal—the Muslim group 
started a Muslim Chamber of Commerce and got 
recognition by the Southborough Committee. This 
Muslim Chamber had always the support, subject to 
their own self-interests, of Ihe members of the British 
Commercial community. Was there ever a Roman 
Catholic Chamber of Commerce or a Greek Church 
Port Trust in any part of the world ? But a Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce is not merely possible but 
became a reality in Bengal with the aid of British 
Commerce, of British manned committees, of a British 
dominated administration with British Imperialists at 
“Home” to suggest and to inspire probity as prelude to 
Pakistan. This was part of the policy that Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Lord Lloyd organised for the Anglo-Muslim 
combine after the Round Table Conference in 1932 had 
broken up. The representatives of British Commerce of 
Bengal on return from that Round Table Conference 
of 1932 issued a confidential circular to other British 
firms which is revealing and is quoted below. It was 
the direct result of that combine and gives an insight 
as to how policies formulated are concretised in details. 
The circular summarised the result of the Round Table 
Conference thus: 

"The Muslims were a eolid and enthusiastic 
team. They played their parts with great skill 
throughout; they promised us support and they 
gave it in full measure. In return they asked us 
(the Europeans) _ that we should not forget their 
economic plight in Bengal and we should do what 
we can to find place for them in European firms 
so that they may have a chance to improve their 
materia] position and the general standing of their 
community.” ,| t 

“On the whole there was one policy of the 
British nation and the British in India and that 
was to make up our minds, on a national policy 
and stick to it. After the general elections (of 1932) 
the right wing of the British Government made ftp 
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U» mind to break up the conference and fight the 
Concrete. The Muslims who do not want respon¬ 
sibility at the Centre were delighted. Government 
undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get 
away with Provincial Autonomy with a promise of 
central reforms. The Muslims have become firm 
allies of the Europeans. They are very satisfied with 
their own postlion and are prepared to work mth 
us.”—(Communalism in India by Abdul Majid, 
page 42). ' * , ■ |. 

Mr. Majid iB a Muslim though not a Muslim 

Leaguer. 1 

The consultative committee of the Round Table 
Conference met in the Viceroy’s House at Delhi on 
Monday, 22nd February, 1932, under the Presidency 
of the Viceroy. Mr. A. Majid writes : 

“Its Muslim members, obviously inspired by 
certain civilians and Churchillians, threatened 
obstruction with the result that men like Mr. 
Jayakar and Dr. Sapru were effectively cowed. At 
that meeting Chowdnuri Zafanillah Khan urged the 
Viceroy to press upon the British Government the 
necessity of pronouncing an immediate decision 
on those; questions which were before the Minorities 
Hommittce. 

A Government of India despatch followed and 
the Executive fiat of the civilian members of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, in consultation 
with the Muslim Executive Councillors, was later 
on —in August, 1932— announced, with very slight 
modifications (if any), by the Premier as the British 
Cabinet’s Award!’—(Communalism in India by 
Abdul Majid, page 45). 

This Award goes by the name of Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald. Prof. Laski was interviewed in hiB 
Chamber in the London University by an Indian 
on a visit to London in November, 1937. He was 
asked to define the principles behind the pseudo- 
’ democracy that was being foisted on India under 
the Communal Award and Separate Electorate. The 
great Professor was told that he and Mr. Wickham 

Stead had been keenly criticising Hitler and Mussolini 
about their undemocratic ways (in 1937) and so, as 
.British public men, they must explain their reactions 
to the particular brand of democracy that in the name 
of the British people was being foisted on India. 
Prompt was the Professor’s reply : 

“The Labour Party is not responsible. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in spite of protests, gave the Award 
on the advice of the India Office backed by the 
Indian Civil Service and the Government of India. 
But India was no* shouting enough against it.” 
The Congress, outwitted in this game of political 
dishonesty, of bribiug Muslim intransigence, could 
“neither accept" it because it was bo immoral and anti¬ 
national, nor “reject" it lest its apple-cart of appease¬ 
ment policy towards Muslim intransigence would be 
upset. Between the inspiration, help and action of the 
Imperialist die-hard groups of British politics, of 
British Commevce and the British services that were 
placed firmly on the saddle of India’s destiny, with the 
aid of rich largesse distributed to Muslims without any 
opposition from the inexperienced and immature 
‘bearded babies’ (with apologies to Swami Vivekananda) 
of Indian nationalist politics who had nothing but 
appeasement to offer as bribes, tbs Muslim League 
could take long strides. From nullity to minority, 


from minority to a separate nation was an easy run. 
From the safeguarding of culture (taking it for 
granted that it has a separate culture)" to Homeland^ 
for a separate nation (of converts) was likewise an 
easy run. The legislature created by British Imperialism 
ensured an overwhelming majority of Muslims, 
elected by separate electorates, which again ensured 
extreme communalism. It was aided and abetted by 
the representatives of the British commercial interests, 
whose representation was many times more than what 
their number could warrant. There was the minorities 
pact and the understanding as stated above between 
the Muslims and the British non-official interests to 
support each other. The British officials in the 
Imperial services had at least a group—an important 
group—which drew their inspiration from the non¬ 
official interest-holders and exreptionaJly few European 
members of the services had the courage, stamina, or 
even the sense of justice, to resist the pressure of 
British commercial interests to act to the detriment 
of those of the Indians. A Hindu official could never 
cross the threshold of the Congress even as a visitor 
and more than one Hindu officer got into hot-water 
for using “Khaddar”—the Indian homespun. But the 
British officials could be associate members of th« 
European Association—an Association which safe¬ 
guarded the political rights and monopolies of the 
Europeans in India and often aggressively fought the 
Indians against any movement towards getting their 
elementary political rights in their own country. The 
privileges of associating with political leaden had 
been extended to Muslim officials and Presidents of 
Muslim League conferences and active members of the 
Muslim League wer.-* known to have been received 
and kept as guests by European as well as Muslim 
officials, even when they were known to have gone 
on avowedly political missions. The Ministers rested 
on the support of tine Muslim-cum-European legis¬ 
lators in their framing of laws, in their executive and 
administrative action. No protest by others was of 
any avail. During the budget debate for 1947-48 not 
a single motion, not a single resolution was either 
accepted or allowed even to modify the attitude of 
the Communal Ministry. Yet the Bengalee Hindus 
contributed over 80 per cent of the Revenue of the 
old province, over 95 per cent of the endowments for 
education to the Calcutta University, over 90 per cent 
of the endowments for Medical Education and Medical 
relief. Well-known social service organisations like 
Ramakrishna Mission, etc., arc financed overwhelming¬ 
ly by Hindus and run exclusively by Hindus but cater 
for all, irrespective ol caste and community, whoever 
may be in distress. But, as stated before, the Bengalee 
Hindus from their very position, culture and activities 
for freedom are the bete noire of the Imperial groups 
in service, in commerce and in British politics. This 
in brief is the history of Ihe Legislature and of the 
administrative machinery that had been created for 
administering the affairs of sixty-two millions of 
people of a province which once was regarded as the 

Garden of India. (To be continued) 
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Natal, one of the four continent units of the Union of 
South Africa, has the largest Indian population of the 
Union. According to the latest census figures available, 
the Indian settlers of Natal number 183,646. 

An acute labour famine hud been threatening the 
nascent sugar industry of Natal in 1860. Native labour 
was unreliable. Some Chinese labourers imported in 
1867-68 hod proved unsuitable and had to be re¬ 
patriated. All avenues of having a regular supply of 
efficient labour having been explored with no effect, 
the Government of India was approached with , a 
request for the supply of labourers. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment agreed and allowed a few Indian labourers to go 
to Sou tli Africa as an experiment. The S.8. Truro left 
Bombay on October 13, 1860, with the first batch of 
Indian labourers and weighed anchor at Durban on 
November 16. . 

The Indian labourers—‘coolies’ in common parlance 
—including a statutory proportion of women, were 
taken at public expense and assigned to musters for 
three years under indenture. An indentured ‘coolie’ was 
entitled to a wage of 10s. a month in the first year plus 
free board and a free bed. The wages rose to 12s. in the 
third year. At the end of the third year a ‘coolie’ had 
to re-indenture for a year or two. He might however 
compound at the rate of £2 10s. for each of these years. 
On completion of 6 years’ stay in Natal a labourer had 
the choice of either a free passage home or to crown 
lands the cost of the passage. The indenture-expired 
Indian settlers in Natal had their freedom of movement 
severely restricted and could move from one place to 
another only with passes. Their marriages, unless regis¬ 
tered with the protector of Indian immigrants, were 
not valid in the eye of the law. There were other severe 
restrictions besides. Gokhalc’s terse comment gives an 
exact idea of the condition of the indentured labourers. 
Referring to the system he said : 

“Such a system, by whatever name it may be 
oalled, must really border on the Bervile.” 

The passage of time did not bring in any improve¬ 
ment of the lot of the Indian settlers in Natal. On the 
contrary, there was a steady deterioration. 

Almost immediately after Natal had been granted 
self-government (1893), the Indian settlers were de¬ 
prived of their parliamentary franchise. An Adi of Natal 
legislature in 1896 lend down that in future no Asiatic’s 
name would be entered on the electoral rolls. The 
notorious £3 tax had come into force the year before 
(1895). It required eveiy ex-indentured Indian man 
above 16 and woman above 13 to pay a tax of £S per 
annum. This tax “caused,’’ we quote Gokhale again, 

“enormous suffering, resulted in breaking up families, 
driving men to crime and women to a life of shame.’’ 
A law of 1887 banned' the entry of Indians into Natal 
except under indenture. Unrestricted admission, of 
; Indians, it was argued, would disturb the social equili¬ 


brium and lower the coolies’ standard of living. The 
Dealers* Licences Act passed in the‘same year sought 
to restrict the issue of trading licences^ to Indians. A 
move to cancel the trade licences of al) Indian traders 
was foiled through the intervention of the Earl of 
Crewe, Secretary of State for Colonies (1908). 

A proclamation of Queen Victoria i«ued imme¬ 
diately after the annexation of Natal in 1843 said, 
inter alia : 

“There shall not be in the eye of the law any 
distinction or disqualification whatever, framed 
upon mere distinction of colour, origin, language or 
creed, but the protection of the law, in letter and 
in substance, shall be extended impartially to all 
alike." 

During a century of British rule the principle thus 
solemnly laid down has been violated again and again. 
The pages of South African history like those of the 
Anglo-Indian are strewn over with “fragments of broken 
pledges.” White Natal seems to have forgotten the 
inoonvenient truth that the prosperity of the ‘Garden 
Colony’ has been built up principally by the toil of the 
indentured labourers from India. 

“That may be taken as characteristic of an in¬ 
consistency of attitude,” says Hofmeyer, “which 
runs through the story of the relations between 
Europeans and Asiatics, which was caused in no 
small measure by men’s pre-occupation with other 
issues, and consequent failure to think out logically 
the problems which these relations brought with 
them.”* 

These and simila; other humiliations imposed upon 
Indians in Natal and also in the Transvaal led to the 
launching of ‘Satyagraha’ under the leadership of Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, a lawyer from Western India—the 
Mahatma of today. Indians at home heard of • 
the unique struggle of their brethren overseas. Lord 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, publicly spoke 
highly of passive resistance against discriminatory laws. 
Addressing an Indian audience at Madras he said : 

"Your compatriots in South Africa have taken 
matters in their own hands by organising what is 
called passive resistance to laws which they consider 
invidious and unjust. They have the sympathy of 
India—deep and burning—and not only of India, but 
of all those who like myself, without being Indians 
themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the people 
of this country.” 

He also requested the Secretary of State for India 
to appoint a Commission to enquire into the atrocities 
perpetrated on the ‘Satyagrahis.’ 

Correspondence betwera Field Marshal (then 
General) Smuts and Mahatma Gandhi at last cul¬ 
minated in the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement (1914). The 
Solomon Commission appointed by the Union Govern¬ 
ment accepted the demands of Gandhi. The Agreement, 

Smuts hoped, would lend to “a complete and final 

-- - .. 

m South Africa, 1W. 
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settlement of the controversy, which unfortunately, not 
unnaturally though, has become more acrimonious than 
ever. The Indian Relief Act of 1914 abolished the £3 
tax and recognised Hindu and Muslim marriages. 

The anti-Indian sentiment in Natal did not how¬ 
ever die down, nor. did the anti-Indian agitation abate. 
The Government too persisted m its policy of imposing 
disability after disability upon the Indian settlers. 

The anti-Indian activities of the Union Govern¬ 
ment reached their climax in the years immediately 
following the Great War. Field Marshal Smuts openly 
declared in the Imperial Conference of 1921 : 

“The whole basis of our particular system in 
South Africa rests on inequality ... it is the bed¬ 
rock of our constitution . . . you cannot give 
political rights to the Indians which you deny to the 
rest of coloured citizens in South Africa.” 

Agitation was now started to curtail the rights of 
Asiatics to land, to residence in urban areas and to 
obtain trade licences. A Commission—the Lange Com¬ 
mission—was appointed by the Government to investi¬ 
gate inlo all aspects of the alleged ‘Asiatic Menace.’ 
The Commission's findings were to the following 
effect: 

“There was no material increase, in Indian 
licences nor any serious ground for the fear of 
miscegenation in the future ; 

The Asiatic ‘bazars’ were insanitary and neg- 
lecLed by the municipalities; 

The Indian merchants’ standard of living was 
in no way inferior to that of the ordinary well-to- 
do classes amongst Europeans ; 

The Indian population in any province could 
not increase except by the normal excess of births 
over deaths ; and 

The cry of Asiatic menace was exaggerated and 
ill-founded.” 

The Lange Commission observed, inter alia ■ 

“We find ourselves wholly unable to support, 
the policy of repression which was advocated by 
some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of 
Asiatics in locations and similar restrictive measures 
would result in eventually reducing them to helotry. 
Such measures, apart from their injustice and in¬ 
humanity, would degrade the Asiatic and react upon 
the European.” 

The Lange Commision in spite of its findings and 
observation quoted above recommended, paradoxically 
enough, the retention of the existing anti-Asiatic laws, 
the extension of their scope and the introduction of 
new restrictive measures. It recommended, for example, 
that the Asiatic’s right to purchase land for cultivation 
should be limited to 20 or 30 miles only towards the 
hinterland from the coast. It recommended further the 
introduction of a system of voluntary segregation under 
which municipalities should have the right to lay out 
separate residential and commercial areas to which 
Indians should 'fee gradually attracted. 

When the Natal Indians were deprived of their 
parliamentary franchise in 1896, they had been solemnly 
assured that their municipal franchise would never be 
• interfered with. Within 30 years the. Government had 
gone baric on its plighted word and deprived theiii of 
ounkijia] franchise. 


On his return from the Imperial Conference of 
1923, Field Marshal Smuts declared that the Indian 
question was a purely domestic affair of South Africa. • 
The Class Areas Bill of Mr. Patrick Duncan, the Home 
Minister of the Union Government, sought to deprive 
the Indians of the rights to residence, trade and land¬ 
owning in Natal, to cripple their economic life in the 
Transvaal and to restrict their right of entry into the 
Union of South Africa. The Bill was drafted, in a word, 
with the sole objeet of crippling the Indian community 
of South Africa in all possible ways. The Indian com¬ 
munity, naturally enough, grew apprehensive. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, who was in Kenya at the time 4L1934), 
paid a visit to South Africa at the request of the Indian 
settlers there. Her suggestion for an amicable solution 
of the Indian problem was disregarded. The election 
of the Union Parliament in the meanwhile became 
imminent and the Bill was dropped for its highly 
controversial nature. After the elections were over, it 
was revived under a new name in 1925. The notorious 
Areas Reservation Bill, sponsored by Dr. Malan, Mr. 
Duncan’s successor in office, proposed that henceforward 
Asiatics in urban areas would be permitted to live, 
trade and acquire property only in locations specially 
reserved for them. 

Great and voluminous was the opposition against 
the Bill. The Union Government at last agreed to 
summon a conference of its own representatives with 
those of the Government of India. The Indian dele¬ 
gation led by Sir Mohammad Habdbullah and the 
Union representatives met in a Round Table Con¬ 
ference at Cape Town. Their deliberations culminated 
in the First Cape Town Agreement (1927). The joint 
statement of the two Governments arrived at the 
following settlement of the Indian question : 

(1) “Both Governments reaffirm the recognition 
of the right of the Union of South Africa to use all 
just and legitimate means for the maintenance of 
Western standards of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are prpeared to 
conform to Western standards of life should be 
enabled to do so. 

(3) The Union Government has agreed to orga¬ 
nise a scheme of assisted immigration to India or 
other countries where Western standards are not 
required, that Union domicile will be lost after three 
years’ continuous absence, this provision to apply 
generally and not only to Indians. Further, the 
Indians desiring to return to the Union within three 
years must refund the cost of the assistance granted 
to them under the emigration scheme, 

(4) The Government of India recognised the 
obligation to look after Indians on their arrival in 
India. 

* * * * 

(5) The Union Government agreed not to pro¬ 
ceed further with the Areas Reservation Bill. 

(6) Both Governments agreed to watch the 
working of the agreement, exchanging views from 
time to time.” 

It was further agreed that the wives Bnd minor 
children of Indian settlera would be admitted into the 
Union on certain conditions. An Indian Agent-General 
wm stationed at Cap a Town, the late Sriaivae Shastri 
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being the fitst incumbent of the office. The designation 
was subsequently changed into High Commissioner. 

The results of the Cape Town Agreement fell far 
short of the expectations of Tn^innn as well ss of West¬ 
ern South Africans. The latter were disappointed because 
the scheme of ‘assisted immigration* did not lead to any 
appreciable decrease in the number of Indian settlers, 
who, on the other hand, complained that the Union 
Government did not implement many of the pledgee 
given in thd Cape Town Agreement. Truth to tell, very 
little has been done for Indian education. Sanitary 
measures and housing arrangements are quite inadequate 
in areas inhabited by Indians. The doors of all voca¬ 
tional education, teachers’ training being the lone 
exception, are closed to them. They are not admitted 
into Natal University College. An Indian can obtain a 
trade licence only with the greatest difficulty. 

Indian and South African delegates met in a con¬ 
ference in January-February, 1932, and concluded the 
Second Cape Town Agreement (1632). Two of the 
principal clauses of the Agreement were : 

(1) “Both the Governments consider that the 
Cape Town Agreement hae been a powerful influence 
in fostering friendly relations between them end 
that they should continue to co-operate in the com¬ 
mon object of harmonising their respective interests 
in regard to Indians resident in the Union.” 

(2) “It was recognised that the possibilities of 
the Union’s scheme of assisted immigration to India 
ere now practically exhausted owing to economic 
and olimatlie conditions of India, as well as to the 
fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population of the 
Union are now South African bom. As a consequence 
the possibilities of land settlement outside India 
. . . have been further considered. The Govern¬ 
ment of India will co-operate with the Government 
of the Union in exploring all possibilities of a 
colonisation scheme for settling Indians both from 
India and from South Africa in other countries. In 
this investigation, which should take place during 
the course of the present year, a representative of 
the Indian community in South Africa will, if they 
BO desire, be associated. As soon as the investigation 
has been completed the two Governments will 
consider the results of the inquiry.” 

"The Agreement,” writes P. S. Joshi, "wsb & 
betrayal of the Indians in South Africa. Its principle 
of land settlement abroad obviously considered 
them to be temporary guests of the country. Where 
colonisation for persons bom and bred in South 
Africa is concerned, South Africa does not lack in 
land resources.”* 

The Union Government in the meanwhile had 
persisted in its policy of Indian-baiting. Since *the First 
Cape Town Agreement, it placed on the Statute book, 
among others, the Nationality and Flag Act (1927), 
the Old Age Pensions Act (1927), the Women’s 
Franchise Act and the Riotous Assemblies Act. The 
first refuses to recognise Indians as Settlers in South 
African nationals by denying them the right to be 
(naturalised in South Afrcia. The second denies aged 
and invalid Indians the benefits of, a pension available 
to other nationalities. The third states explicitly that 
no Indian woman is to have the franchise while the 
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fourth ordains that any Indian deemed to be 4 
dangerous agitator by the Minister of Justice may be 
deported to India. 

The cessation of fresh inflow of Indian labourers 
due to the abolition of the indenture system by the 
Government of India in 1611 and the repatriation of 
a number of Indians every year udder the assisted 
emigration scheme as envisaged in the First Cape Town 
Agreement notwithstanding, the number of Indians i Q 
the Union of South Africa was steadily on the increase 
for the natural excess of births over deaths. Some of 
them grew well-to-do by trade. This, among others, led 
to a flare-up in the anti-Indian agitation with greater 
violence than ever. 

The ‘White Labour’ policy of the Union Govern¬ 
ment has thrown many Indians—Government and rail¬ 
way employees out of employment. The Industrial 
Conciliation Act (1630) by fixing standard wages for 
industrial workers has made it very difficult for Indians 
to get work under South African conditions which deny 
equality of opportunities to them. The result has been 
an alarming increase in the number of unemployed 
Indians. It must be admitted however that the Durban 
and the Mauri trim rg municipalities gave some relief, 
meagre as it w«s, to Indians thrown out of employment 
in consequence of the enforcement of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act. Nor can it be denied that the Act 
by prescribing minimum wages has helped to improve 
the condition of Indian workers who can still find 
work. It is why an Indian carpenter or tailor in Nathl 
earns more than an Indian teacher. 

Field Marshal Smuts made it clear in the Union 
Parliament in 1943 that his Government stood for the 
segregation of races. In March, the Parliament passed 
the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and 
Natal) Restriction Act otherwise known as the ‘Pegging 
Act.’ The Act prohibited Indians for the next three 
years to reside or to buy property or land in any other 
area in Durban except where they lived at the time 
of the passing of the Act. 

“A Judicial Commission was appointed to 
enquire into and report on matters affecting the 
Indian community of the province of Natal, with 
special reference to housing and health needs, civic 
amenities, civic statue and the provision of adequate 
residential, educational, religious and recreational 
facilities and to make recommendations generally 
as to what steps are necessary further to implement 
the uplift clauses of the Cape Town Agreement of 
1627, and ell matters affecting the well-being and 
advancement of the permanent Indian population 
of Natal." 

Final steps were to bo taken after the Commis¬ 
sion had submitted its report. Of the 6 membere of the 
Commission 2 were to be Indians. Mr. Justice F. N. 
Broome was appointed Chairman. A Smith African 
Indian Congress deputation waited upon Field Marshal 
Smuts an March, 1644, and requested him to, repeal the 
'Pegging Act.’ It suggested the annulment of the Act 
by proclamation and the creation in its place of a board 
or committee to control residential occupation by 
licence as between Europeans sod Asiatics, The suf 
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gestion tu a regrettable surrender on the part of 
Indian leaders. It substantially accepted ‘Pegging.' 
Field Marshal Smuts, a shrewd realist that he is, cares 
more for the substance than for the shadow. Things 
had been going on badly for the anti-Axia allies in the 
War. Japanese forces had penetrated into Assam. The 
Field Marshal was criticised in Imperial and Allied 
circles for having created an embarrassing situation at a 
time when circumstances demanded an all-out united 
effort for victory. He could not evade the responsibility. 
Smuts was not unwilling, therefore, to expunge the 
stigma on Indian prestige if Indians themselves volun¬ 
tarily agreed to prevent penetration into European 
areas. 

An official statement of April, 1944, declared : 

“* * * th e situation would best be met by the 
introduction of an Ordinance into the Natal Provin¬ 
cial Council. This Ordinance would provide for the 
creation of a board consisting of two European and 
two Indian members under the chairmanship of a 
third European, who will be a man of legal training. 
The object of the legislation will be to create 
machinery for the board to control occupation by 
the licensing of dwellings in certain areas ; and the 
application of th e Pegging Act in Durban is to be 
withdrawn by a proclamation on the passing of this 
Ordinance." 

This statement of policy known as the ‘Pretoria 
Agreement’ was clarified by Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, 
the Administrator of Natal, who said in course of a 
speech : 

“Areas will be set up in which one race may not 
take the place of another in any dwellings. The 
board will determine those areas end issue occupa¬ 
tion licences.” 

An ordinance on the lines indicated above was 
passed by the Natal Provincial Council on June 2. 

The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa¬ 
tion Act, more appropriately called the Ghetto Act, 
passed on May 29, 1946, prohibits the acquisition or 
occupation of property by Indians except in certain 
specified areas. The Act is more anti-Indian and re¬ 
actionary than the Pegging Act in several respects. The 
latter, limited in its operation to Durban, restricted 
transactions of fixed property between Europeans sad 
Indians only. The fprmer, on the other hand, is appli¬ 
cable to the whole of Natal, in urban as well,as rural 
areas. It prohibits, besides, all transactions of fixed 
property between the Indian and all non-Indian races, 
European, Coloured. Bantu, Chinese and Malay. 
Indians in Natal and the Transvaal are by the Act 
allowed representation in the Union Parliament on the 
basis of separate racial electorate. They are to have five 
European representatives in the Parliament—3 in the 
House of Assembly and 2 in the Senate. The Natal 
Indians are t^elect 2 representatives—White or other¬ 
wise—to the Provincial Council on the basis of separate 
electorate. The franchise is restricted to persons with 
educations] and land-owning qualifications in both 
oases. Even this limited jo^ht has been denied to 
women. 

The South African Indians launched ,‘Satyagraha’ 
in protest against this Act. 1541 courted im¬ 


prisonment. According to the information received by 
the Government of India, the South African Govern¬ 
ment has shown undu« strictness in enforcing gaol 
discipline so far as the ‘Satyagrahi’ prisoners are con¬ 
cerned. 

The Indian settlers referred their case to the 
U. N. 0. The Nehru Government took up the matter 
in right earnest and sent a powerful delegation to 
represent the Indian case before that august body. The 
Hon’ble Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit was appointed 
leader. Thanks to the able advocacy of the delegation, 
the attempts of South Africa first, to shelve the Indian 
question on the ground that it was a purely domestic 
affair of South Africa, and then, to postpone its 
consideration by submitting it to the International 
Court of Justice for arbitration, were frustrated. 

After a heated discussion extending over several 
days the Joint League and Political Committee of the 
IT. N. 0. adopted, strong opposition by South Africa, 
the U. K. and the U. S. A. notwithstanding, the follow¬ 
ing resolution jointly sponsored by France and Mexico: 

“The General Assembly having taken note of 
the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa and having considered the matter : 
first, states that because of that treatment friendly 
relations between two member States have been 
impaired and unless satisfactory settlement i» 
reached those relations are likely to be further 
impaired ; secondly, is of opinion that the treat¬ 
ment of Indians in the Union should be in con¬ 
formity with international obligations under the ( 
agreement concluded between the two governments 
and relevant provisions of the Charter; thirdly, the 
Committee, therefore, requests the. two governments 
to report at the next session of the General Assem¬ 
bly measures adopted to this effect." 

The subsequent activities of the Union Govern¬ 
ment give ample indication of the shape of things to 
come in South Africa. They confirm us in our belief 
that it is not going to give up its policy of racial discri¬ 
mination. 

Dr. Malan, the Leader of the South African 
Nationalist party, has suggested the expulsion of the 
Indians as the only solution of the Union’s Indian 
problem. The Reuter correspondent at Cape Town 
cabled on February 25 that a recent meeting of the 
Durban North Rate-payers’ Association gave enthusias¬ 
tic reception to the suggestion that all Indians be 
repatriated or sent to other countries or provinces and 
welcomed the suggestion of boycotting Indian traders. 

A move is afoot at Durban for the retention of the 
Durban City Council as a purely European body and 
the establishment of an Indian Scheduled Areas 
Assembly composed exclusively of Indian representa¬ 
tives elected by popular vote. 

The South African Government at first refused to 
issue passports to Dr. G. M. Naicker, President of 
the Natal Indian Congress, and to Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, 
President of the Transvaal Indian Congress, to com® 
out to India for consultation with the Indian leaders 
and to attend the Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
held in New Delhi in March, 1947. Subsequently, after* 
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Dadoo bad instituted action against the Ministry of 
the Interior, orders were issued to grant passports to 
him arid to Naicker to be cancelled almost imme¬ 
diately on the ground that both Dadoo and Naicker 
had violated South African laws and had been 
imprisoned for passive resistance. The latter order was 
finally withdrawn and the two doctors were permitted 
to come out to India. Preliminary arrangements for 
the enforcement of the Ghetto Act have already been 
made by the Union Government. Field Maishal 
Smuts has also encouraged the disruptive tendencies 
among Indians in Natal bj trying to come to terms 
with a group of Indians disloyal to the Natal Indian 
Congress. These latter have been however dsowned by 
the Natal Indians themselves. 

The correspondence between Field Marshal Smuts 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently released to the 
press clearly shows the working of the White South 
African mind. In his letter of June 18, to Nehru, the 
old Field Marshal writes, inter alia : 

"... backed up by a considerable volume of 
responsible Indian opinion in South Africa 1 can 
fairly claim that our relations should be normalised 
and that the Indian High Commissioner should 
return to his duties in the Union. I ask you to give 
serious consideration to our claim.” 

Pandit Nehru wrote in reply (24.0.47) : 

“The Government of India are firmly of the 
opinion that further discussions ’ between our 
Governments, which they would warmly welcome, 
can only be on the basis of the United Nations’ 
resolution.” 

Nehru had pointed out earlier in the letter that in 
a previous letter he had requested 

"the Union Government to accept the imple¬ 
mentation of the resolution passed by the United 
Nations General Assembly an the 8th December, 
1946, as the common and immediate purpose in 
which our respective Governments can co-operate 
for finding a basis for the solution of the problems 
with which our two Governments are concerned and 
added that as soon as the Union Government had 
acceded to this request a common basis for future 
discussions would be established.” 

The old Field Marshal wrote in his reply to the 
above (28.7.47) that the charges against the Union 
Government, viz., breach of agreement and violation of 
the principles of the United Nations Charter, had 
absolutely no foundation in fact. The following excerpts 
from his letter under reference will bear quotation : 

* * * * 

“When the Union Minister of the Interior laid 
the Cape Town Agreement before Parliament he 
declared that the agreement was not right and 
binding and did not take away the right of the 
Union to resist interference from outside in its 
domestic affaire and that the Union Government 
reserved the nominal right to deal legislatively with 
the Indian problem whenever and da whatever way 
deemed necessary and just. No exception was taken 
by the Indian Government to, this declaration. 

‘"The land provisions of the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act do not substantially 
differ from the priotioe of other members of Hie 
United Nations Organisation in their policies to 
maintain peace between different communities in 
their State?. As only one instance may be mentioned 
land puroawe transactions between Jews and Arab# 


in Palestine. There is no reason why such pobekri 
to secure internal peace ahould be condemned nor 
why the Union should be specially singled out for 
condemnation. If the intervention of the U. N. 0. 
should be called for, there ahould be first an enquiry 
into such practices among its members sad spectrally 
such practices m involve racial or economic discri¬ 
mination. Only thus could a policy of general ap¬ 
plication be laid down for all. Special regard would 
|dso have to be had to the principle of domestic 
jurisdiction which, as laid down in Article 2, para¬ 
graph No. 7, governs all other principles and pro¬ 
visions of the Charter. 

* * * * 

"In view of the vagueness and generality of the 
charges against the Union and the highly charged 
emotional atmosphere in which they were discussed 
the Union Government must be specially on their 
guard against complying with your request for 
accepting the so-called implications of the resolution 
referred to.” 

AH these prove conclusively, if they prove anything 
at all, that the South African Government is bent on 
continuing its old pastime of Indian-baiting in utter 
disregard of the findings and recommendations of the 
United Nations Organisation. 

“Little wonder,” Nohru wrote on 7.8.47 in his reply 
to the letter from which we have quoted above, “I 
have tried my best to end the deadlock between our 
two Governments but must observe, with regret, that 
through no fault of oure, no common basis for nego¬ 
tiations between us has been found.” 

That th e Venerable Field Marshal and his Govern¬ 
ment pay or will pay little heed to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the U.N.O. becomes clearer from the restric¬ 
tions recently imposed on the entry of Indians into 
Cape Town and their settlement in the Orange Free 
State. Addressing the annual Congress of the Free 
State Agricultural Union at Blomfontein on August 20, 
1947, Field Marshal Smuts went to the length of saying, 
amidst deafening cheers, we are sure : 

“The first mistake had been the opening' of 
doors of Natal to Indians 60 or 70 years ago and 
attempts to prevent their entry into Transvaal had 
failed and there was now a fair-sired Indian popu¬ 
lation there.” 

He asserted in the same speech that the Ghetto 
Act would remain notwithstanding what the U. N. O. 
might have said or done in the past or may say or do 
in the future. 

The problem of Indians in Natal, nay, of Indians 
overseas, so long baffled all attempts at honourable 
solution because India was in bondage. But August 16 
has ushered in a new era of Indian history. Mother 
India, writhes as she does in the anguish of vivisection, 
has taken the longest stride to ‘Swaraj/ the goal for 
which generations of Indian patriots suffered and sacri¬ 
ficed their earthly all. We hope and believe Indians 
overseas will from' now on receive just and fair treat¬ 
ment in the lands of their adoption. 

Will Natal read th e writing on the wall ? Wifl the 
U. N. O. Assembly session scheduled to meet riiortly 
do something to force the hands of South Africa ? Or, 
will the U. -N. O., like the League of Nations, look on 
helplessly while its recommendations are flit at naught 
by its constituents ? 
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T]h£ itory oi" the formative yean of Calcutta Medical 
College 1 have already told. The College entered into a 
new phase since 184344. It was in this year that the 
period of studies was increased from four to five years, 
to be effective from the following session. We find in 
the Educational Report: 

“The period of four years heretofore allowed for 
all pupils to qualify themselves for admission to the 
service of government as Sub-Assistant Surgeons, or 
for obtaining the College Certificate of qualifications, 
having been deemed too limited to admit of their acquiring 
the requisite amount of practical knowledge for inde¬ 
pendent practice, it was recommended by the Council 
of Education to be increased to five complete sessions, 
which has been ordered by government to be earned 
into effect from the next annual examination.” 1 * 3 

Annual prizes from the funds of the private donors 
as well as by the government weie given as usual to the 
best boys of the College. The Rustomjec Cowasjee Gold 
Medal was received for the first time in this session by 
Doyal Chand Basak for his highest proficiency in> the sub¬ 
ject of Anatomy. Bholanath Bose, of whom more will be 
told later, was the recipient of Rs. 50]- from the Dwarka- 
nath. Tagore Prize Fund.’ 

The Secondary or Military Class (later called also 
Ilindusthani Class) was reorganised in this session. Dis¬ 
section was also commenced from now on in this class. 
The manner of re-organisation effected during the session 
will be evident from the following lines: 

“Baboo Modooeooden Cooptu has been appointed 
Superintendent, the school is re-organised, divided in 
dasseB, inspected by a monthly visitor, taught practical 
surgery and pharmacy, and the pupils arc affording 
good promise of realising the purpose of improvement 
contemplated. The senior students now for the first 
time dissect, and take quite as much interest in so 
doing, as the pupils of the upper schooL” * 

We learn from the above extracts that, over and above 
his duties as demonstrator of Anatomy in the college, 
Madhuaudan Gupta was entrusted with the superintendence 
of this section. His new designation was Superintendent 
and Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery. Sibchandra Karma- 
kar, a successful student of the college and of the rank of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, was the teacher of Medicine and 
Materia Medica. Professor Allan Webb of the College was 
appointed Visitor. 

Madhusudan Gupta prepared a Bengali translation of the 
London Phtrenacopoea and it was sent to the Press in 

1. Cnsrtl JUpwJ «* PM*. Imtruction to thi Btml Pruidmcy, 
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184445.* From this session, age-limit of students was 
increased, as also the period of studies. In the report we 
have: 

“The subjects of the limit of age at which pupils 
are admissible to the College and the period considered 
necessary to enlablc them to qualify for diplomas, having 
been reconsidered, it was deemed advisable to change 
the existing standard and adopt that of from 16 to 20 
years, as well as to compel every .student to devote at 
least five years to the acquisition of professional know¬ 
ledge, before being permitted to present himself for 
final examination.” * 

The session 184445 was the most important session in 
the annals Of ; the CaMueta'Medical 1 'College, nay in the history 
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of modern education in India. This year four students 
of the College sailed for Europe for higher medical studies. 
How this came about deserves to be specially noted. 
Dwarkanath Tagore, as we have already seen, was one of 
the promoters of the Medical College almost from its start 
and contributed materially to its development. He had 
gone to Europe in 1842 and seen for himself, the utility 
of higher studies abroad. He offered in 1844 to defray 
the expenses of two students who would go to England for 
medical studies. The Educational Committee, known as 

4. Ibid., fat 1844-46, p. 0. 
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the Council of Education, accepted the offer. Prof. H. 
H. Goodeve proposed to accompany the boys, provided he 
vie panted leave on certain conditions. Hie Professor 
himself expressed his willingness to bear the expenses of 
i third student for medical education abroad. Hie letter, 
written by the Countil of Education to the Government, 
embodying these proposals and their recommendations, runs 
partly as follows: 

"The offer [of Dwarkanath Tagore] is an extremely 
liberal and munificent one, as it has been calculated 
that each pupil will coat at least Co.’s Rs. 7.000, in¬ 
cluding the passage to and from England. , . . 



to the large sums bestowed by him for the purpose of, 
education, and the benefit of his fellow countrymen."* 

The Government readily acquiesced hi the recomi 
mentations of the Council. A aealous worker in the field 
of education, Dr. Goodeve was a real well-wisher of Indian 
students. It was through his instrumentality that suffi¬ 
cient funds were newly raised for a forirth student to ac¬ 
company him for the same purpose. It should be noted 
here that the Nawab Naaim of Murshidabad contributed 
Rs. 4>,000|- to the latter funds;* 

Hie 8th March, 1845 would be ever remembered in Ben¬ 
gal as a memorable day. On this date four students of 
the Calcutta Medical College started for 
England in company with Dr. Goodeve for 
higher medical studies. In the same boat 
also sailed the liberal donor Dwarkanath 
Tagore, who was going to Europe for the 
second time, never to return to his mother 
country. He breathed his last in London o n 
August 1, 1846. While adverting to the 
departure of the students for England, 
the Educational Report noticed the career 
of each iof these four boys briefly as 
follows : 




Surjakumar Chakravarty, Gopal Chandra Seal, - Dwarkanath 
< Bo.". Bholanath Bose 

“A* it will he necessary to send them home in 
charge of some competent person, who will likewise have 
to take carp of them in England, and superintend their 
studies, the Council of Education beg most strongly to 
recommend that Dr. Goodeve may be ordered upon this 
duty, upon the terms mentioned hi his letter, viz., the 
retention of half his staff allowance—his time of ser¬ 
vice to count while in Europe—end to be entitled to 


“The four pupils who accompanied 
the Professor and started in the 
steamer Bentinrk on the 8th March, 
were Bholanath Bose, a pupil of Lord 
Auckland’s School at Barrackptore, 
who was supported at the Medical 
College by His Lordship for five year*, 
and was considered by the late Mr. 
Griffith, the promising botanical pupil 
in the school— Gopal Chunder Seal— 
Dwarkanath Bose, a Native Christian, 
educated in the General Assembly’s 
Institution, and employed for some time as assistant in 
the Museum—together with Surju Coomar Chucken 
Hatty, a Brahmin, native of ComnuUah," a junior pupil 
and a lad of much spirit and promise."* 

Hue year Tarek Chandra Lahiri Was considered the 
best boy in Botany and received for the first time the 
Wallich Medal presented by Ram Cosnul Sen. Gopal 


Chandra Seal, one of the four sailing for Europe, was 
his appointment in the Medical College upon his return. ^ recipient of the Rustwmjee Cgwasjee Gold Medal.” 

"From Dr. Goodeve’s long connection with $o far as the Military Class was concerned, it also did 
the Medical College his popularity among the students yvry during the session. The authorities spoke highly 
—his having been the first person in British India to 0 f in charge <of this section in the following vpinf: 

“Military Gass. The annual examination of this 


introduce the important practice of human dissection 
and also the first to found a Female Hospital—his 
munificent offer of taking one pupil at his own expense 
and his endowment of a midwifery sehoiortbip, the 
Council are induced to hope, that his Application will 
meet with favourable consideration from Govern¬ 
ment. His also having ket bis health from a dissection 
wound in the service of Gevcxnjndnt, Will be an addi¬ 
tional recommendation. 

“The beat thanks of the Goupd hive been returned 
to Dwarkcneth Tagore for Ms mAnifiwmde, hi astation 


class has been extremely satisfactory, and reflects great 
credit upon the exertions of Mr. Webb, Pundit Modu- 
suden Gopto, and Shib Chunder Karmakar."” 

6. tbU., pp. 118-9. 

7. told., p. 119. 
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Hie gift of land worth Rs. 12,000 in the vicinity of 
the College, by Matilal Seal—the Rothschild of Calcutta, 
for a general hospital this year deserves special mention. 11 
Of the benefactors of the College in this session the report 
says: 

"To Dwarkanath Tagore for bis munificence and 
public spirit in taking to England with him and edu¬ 
cating at his own expense two pupils of the Medical 
College, an event in) the history of that useful and suc¬ 
cessful institution surpassed only by the . . , introduc¬ 
tion of human anatomy and dissection in British India 
.... The contribution of Nawab Nazim of Bengal of 
Rs. 4,000 towards the expense of a third pupil. Maha¬ 
raja Pertab Singh Bahadoor of Burdwan and several 
other native gentlemen, particularly Ram Copal Ghose. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. W. W. Bird, late Governor- 
General of India for again placing at our disposal a 
gold medal [or the most profieicrit student in Materia 
Metlica of the Mediral College . . . Likewise to Dwarka¬ 
nath Tagore, Rustomjee Cowasjce, and the late dewan 
Ram Comul Sen, an eminent friend and patron of 
. education for the presentation of prizes and medals to 
the Medical College.” 1 * 

The progress of the^ College was s'rietly maintained 
during the fallowing session, that is, in 1645-46. This 
year’s most striking event was the recognition of the 
Medical College by the University of London aind some 
standard medical institutions over there. The -Educational 
Report writes : 

“Recognition of the College. Among the most grati¬ 
fying, striking and important events of the session which 
has recemtly closed, has been the recognition of the 
Bengal Medical College by the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, the University of London, and the Worship¬ 
ful Society of Apothecaries.” 1 * 

Durga Charan Bancrjee, of whom something has been 
told in the previous article, was to appear at the final 
examination in 1845-46 but did not do so, due to unavoid¬ 
able reasons. He was the father of late Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, our national leader. Of him and another free 
•tudent we have: 

“These two are special cases, Mr. Naylor having 
been engaged for 10 years in the pursuit of his pro¬ 
fession, and Baboo Durga Charan Banerjee being a 
distinguished scholar, and late Head Master of the 
School Society's SchooL”“ 

It should be said in passing that though Durga Charan 
did not sit for the final examihation, he acquired so much 
proficiency in his medical studies—both theoretical and 
practical—that he soon turned out to be an efficient and 
successful physician in Calcutta. 

The Military Class under the superintendence of 
Pandit Madhusudan Gupta continued to progress as before. 
From the special report of its examination forwarded by 
Visitor Allan Webb we learn: 
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"They [the students] answeted very satisfactorily 
upon the whole, and in a manner which reflects the 
highest credit upon their excellent teacher of AnatoSyr 
and Physiology, Baboo Madusudan Gupta; indeed it 
gave me sincere pleasure to observe in my daily visit at 
their dissections, that the seal and exertions of the 
Baboo are quite as successful here in this first attempt 
to carry out regular dissections by the military class, 
(chiefly Mahommedans) as amongst the Hindoo stu¬ 
dents of the English class.”" 

The number of prizes and medals, previously mens 
tioned, have been increased this year by a few others. 
Raja Apurbakrishna ‘placed a gold and two silver medals 



Matilal Seal 


at the disposal of the Council, which were assigned to 
the preparation of specimens for the museum. The gold 
medal has been awarded to Tameez Khan,’ Lord Auckland, 
prior to his departure from India, had left certain prizes 
to be bestowed upon the pupils of the Bamckpore SchooL 
One of these of fifty rupees value, was meant for the best 
boy of the school who would successfully compete for 
admission to the Medical College. This year it waa 
gained by Kalidas Nandi.” 

In the next session, 1846-47, the mode of distribution 
of prizes and medals was completely changed. It was 
found that proficiency in some subjects was highly re¬ 
warded, and that in others was totally neglected. The 
Council of Education took note of this and asked the 
Government to make some equitable adjustments in this 
regard. Then the Government in consultation with the 
former made new arrangements so that justice might be 
done to all.the subjects of medical studies, and not to 
some, exclusive of others. Special certificates were also 
to be given to the deserving students, from now on. Let 
us hear of the fresh arrangements from this year’s report: 

“Prizes. During the past year the Council brought 
to the notice of the Government the subject of {gizes 

M. Ibid., p. u. 
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to the Medical College, which were previously chiefly 
obtained from private sources, mid liable to an 
amount of fluctuation tending to defeat the object for 
which auoh reward* are bestowed, great encouragement 
being oecaeriodally held out of proficiency in one de¬ 
partment, while other* equally important were entirely 
neglected. 

“Upon the recommendations of the Council, the 
Government was pleased to sanction a permanent and 
specific prise allowance of the nature and to the extent 
noted in the "«rg»n 

[For the English Class, nine gold and two silver 
medals—a clinical prize of books, and a pocket case for 
the best aurgeonfs dresser] 

“For the Military Class, silver medal, and book 
prizes to the value of Rs. 80. 



James Ranald Martin 

“In addition to the above, certificates of honour 
were sanctioned similar in form and character to 
those of die University College, London, for all pupils 
who should distinguish themselves in particular depart¬ 
ments of study, without being entitled tg medals. 
Exclusive prizes for particular order of atudents were 
at the same time abolished, all pupils, Hindu, Maho- 


diaaectfng room, were m awl fa ated in this, that their 
dissections were chiefly guided by the notes in Hindui 
and Urdu taken from the lecture of the Babu. Each 
of dm students posseted for himself one of those man¬ 
uals of bu* own writing, fumed of notes taken In die 
theatre, in which the principal anatomical facts were 
carefully recorded. ... 

a "The result of the final examination of the 1st 
. class is very creditable." “ 

We have not yet aaid anything about the four students 
sent abroad in company with Dr. Goodeve. • They got 
admitted into the University College, London, and were 
prosecuting their studies under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Coodeve. Each ode of these four soon made their 
mark and drew words of praise from Professor Williams, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. Dr. Goodeve sub¬ 
mitted periodical accounts to the Government through the 
Council of Education. From these accounts, published in 
the Educational Reports from 1845-46 till their return 
home, we are in a position to know of the wonderful suc¬ 
cess they attainted. They received gold and silver medals 
and certificates of proficiency after every examination they 
sat for. Three of them obtained the diploma of the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons in the middle of 1846. Dr. Goodeve, in 
his third repqyt dated December, 1846, wrote of their 
success as follows : 

“Dwarkansth Bose, Bholanath Bose and Gopal 
Chunder Seal have obtained the diploma of the College 
of Surgeons. The examination took place on the 27th 
July. After it was concluded, the President (Mr. 
Lawrence) in the name of the Board of Examiners, 
complimented them highly upon the very satisfactory 
manner in. which they had passed the ordeal. He 
stated that no favour whatever had been shewn to them, 
the questions having been perhaps more searching than 
usual, while the replies bore very favourable comparison 
with those of the great bulk of English students sub¬ 
mitted to the same test. 

“This is the first occasion upon which any native 
of India has passed College examinations in Europe 
held for admission of students to degrees of any des¬ 
cription. It is the first occasion on which they have 
had an opportunity of showing publicly their capacity 
for acquiring the sciences and professional knowledge 
of the Western World, and that in such contests they 
are equal to their European fellow-subjects. To me 
it has been a source of unbounded gratification, and 
to every friend of education in India it must be a matter 
of signal triumph and encouragement,” *° 


medan, and Christian, allowed to compete on equal 
terrast”" 

Progress of the Military Class under; Madhdsadan 
Gupta waa again noted. This time: 

“The result of their {students*] good conduct, and 
of the diligence with which they have- inqwoved the 
finable instructions. In Anatomy and- Physiology of 
-Brim Miadhusudan Gupta, both ur the theatre and hi the 
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Suija Kumar Chakravarty waa the youngeet of the 
four, and. his studies fell short of the other three. But in 
his class, he also proved very efficient. Dwarkanuth Boee 
could not wait further and returned to India early during 
the session 184647. On his return, Dwarkanath was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Professor of Anatomy in the Medical 
College.* 
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Id his report lor the first half of 1847, Dr. 
Goodeve gave detailed information regarding the signal 
success of the three students, other than Dwarkanath Bose 
who had already left From this some very interesting and 
illuminative extracts are given here: 

“It will be/hue seen, as observed by Lord Brougham 
in his public address upon the occasion of distributing 
the prises (tt University College on the 30th April last, 
that the three Indian students have this year obtained 
nine honourable marks of distinction, independent of 
the Gold Medal gained by Bholanath Bose; an amount 
of honour highly creditable to their talents and industry, 
. when we regard the variety of subjects thus embraced 
in their studies, and the large number of students with 
whom they contended. Few of the English youths in 
the College were equally successful. Some of them 


degree at the London University, the result was very 
satisfactory, and both were placed in the first division. 
Bholanath Bote was also admitted to the M. D. degree 
of the University within a short timei, for which he had 
to nndergo all sons of ordeals* Dr. Goodeve then wrote : 

“These young men are now members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, both bachelors, and 
one of them Doctor of Medicine of the London Univer¬ 
sity, the highest professional degree which can be pro¬ 
cured in Europe. They have obtained these distinctions 
not by favor or indulgence, but by severe labor, and 
by submission to those rigid tests of proficiency which 
the highest scientific authorities have devised to regu¬ 
late their studies, and by which they authorise the 
admission of candidates to the privilege of exercising 
the Medical profession. Thus, besides the ordinary 
diplomas, they have taken degrees, which. 



mainly on account of the high standard of 
the qualification required from the candi¬ 
dates, are sought by a very small portion of 
our English students. In addition to these 
satisfactory results of their labor, they 
have throughout the whole course of their 
previous studies distinguished themselves 
amongst their fellow students, by obtaining 
high honours in almost every class examine- 


k 


tfon in whieh they have contended for prizes. 



Bholanath has been especially distinguished 
in this respect; besides many certificates, be 
has obtained two Gold Medals and two 
Silver ones on different subjects, an amount 
of collegiate honor rarely attained by the 
beat English Medical students. They have 
moreover displayed a degree of zeal and 
energy in the acquisition of knowledge of 
every description, and above all, have pur¬ 
sued a line of moral conduct, which has 


Laying the foundation-ntone of the M p ‘li<jal College Hospital, rendered them an object of praise and 
by Lord Dalhousie on 30th September. 1*48 admiration to all who have had on oppor- 


it is true gained higher prizes iu a single class, hut 
with two exceptions amongst more than iwo hundred 
pupils no one gained distinctions in so many depart¬ 
ments of their professional studies as my young friends. 

“I should mention in justice to Bholanath Bose, 
that I understand his gaining the Gold Medal in Com¬ 
parative. Anatomy and the Gold Medal in Botany, which 
he received on a former occasion, is the only instance 
on record since the foundation of the College of any 
one student obtaining such distinctions in two branches 
of study so very dissimilar, with the exception of my 
late lamented colleague (Bholanath’s former preceptor) 
Mr. Griffith, die distinguished Naturalist and Professor 
of Botany in vthe Calcutta College, who, amongst the 
honors gained by him at University College carried off 
the two prises in question; an example so worthily 
followed by hie former pupil on this occasion,"“ 

In his report for th$ last half of 1847, Dr. Goodeve 
wrote that Bholanath Bose and Copal Chandra Seal pre* 


tunity of witnessing their career.'”* 

’ Suria Kumar Chakravariy passed the first M. B. 
examination in August, 1847. Though young, he showed 
wondernu proficiency in some of the scientific subjects. 
He travelled more than once with Professor Grant on the 
Continent. He had a special knack of picking up languages 
within a short time. While in France he picked up French. 
He spent some time in Germany and became proficient in 
German language, too. A» Surja Kumar could not com- 
jplete bis courses ini the scheduled period Dr. Goodeve 
made all possible arrangements for hia stay in England for 
one year more. In this connection Dr. Goodeve also gave 
a hint that Surja Kumar was, of hia own accord, inclined 
towards Christianity. Professor Goodeve returned to India 
in January, 1848 with Bholanath Bose and Gopal Chundcr 
Seal. This return of theirs was termed as- ‘the moat 
remarkable event connected with the progress of education 
In this country.' ‘With the view of carrying out the wishes 
of the Court of Directors *Telative to their employment. 


seated themselves for thefr first examination for the M. B. a . Iku „ p , «, 
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Dr. Gopal Chuuder Seal baa been appointed to take charge 
of tbe hospital and dispensary of the Medical College and 
Dr. Bholanath Bose of the dispensary, established fat a 
populous and suitable pan of Calcutta.* Dr. Goodese 
also took charge of bis duties in the Medical College^ 
bat this time not as professor of both Anatomy and Mid* 
wifery. In consequence of the recognition of die College 
by various Institutions in Europe, it was deemed necessary 
permanently to separate the Chairs ol Anatomy and Mid¬ 
wifery. Henceforward Dr. Goodeve occupied the Chair 
of Midwifery." 


1 . 


Surjakumar Goodeve Chakravarty 

Another important event of this year (1848) was 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Medical College 
Hospital on the 30th September by Lord Dalhousic, then 
Governor-General of India. This hospital lias got a history 
of its own, which should be briefly told. Calcutta was 
the most insanitary city in those days. Fever and cholera' 
took a heavy toll of lives every year. It may be mentioned 
here that the Eurasian poet Derozio and David Hare died 
of cholera. On 20th May, 1835 the European and Indian 
gentry assembled, on the invitation of Dr. James Ranald 
Martin, Surgeon of the NativeHospital at Dharmatala, 
and formed a committee to devise ways and means for 
fighting fever and other pestilences, as also to effect some 
improvement in the municipal conditions of the city. The 
Committee was at first called the Fever Hospital Com¬ 
mittee. On 3rd Juno, 1836, Lord Auckland, then 
Governor-General, approved of the Committee, but on 
bis advice its functions were so enlarged as*to include 
levying and collecting municipal taxes and cognate matters. 
Public health was intimately connected with the improve¬ 
ment of the city’s municipal conditionand finances. 
Since then the Committee came to he known as Fever 
Hospital and Municipal Enquiry Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee laboured for twelve years, collected materials, 
sifted data and embodied their , ocmcluskmi in throe 
reports. The Indian gentry _ contributed liberally to the 
fund raised by the Committee, which stood at more than 
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sixty thousand in 1846. The Comftitteo resigned in 184? 
in favour of the Calcutta Medical College establishing a 
general hospital for the sick poor in its vicinity, which 
was also the heart of Calcutta. The general public again 
contributed liberally. In this connection the names of 
Raja Satyacharan Ghosal, Raja Pratab Chand of Burdwan 
and Motilal Seal should be specislly jnentioned. Satya¬ 
charan contributed Rs. 10,000, Raja Pratab Chand 
Rs. 50,000 and Motilal, as has been already said, land worth 
Rs. 12,000.” The General Hospital took full four years to 
be completed. It was formally opened on 1st December, 
1852, but patients were being received a few months 
earlier, that is, on and from 1st March." 

We have seen that Dr. Goodeve founded a Midwifery 
scholarship of Rs. 16 a month, for the best Midwifery 
student. The scholarship allowance was regularly paid 
by Dr. Goodeve himself monthly. In March, 1849, Dr. 
Goodeve placed ‘in the hands of the Council the sum of 
Rs. 3,600 in Government securities, for the perpetual 
maintenance of his scholarship, leaving all arrangements 
for its general management to the Council of Education, 
and expressing a wish that it should be awarded only to 
matriculated students of the Medical College, who are 
bona fide natives of India, -of Hindu or Mohammedan 
parentage, as long as such youngmen can be found in any 
way eligible to perform the duties of the office.’ a> This 
scholarship has come to be known as Goodeve Scholarship 
of the Calcutta Medical College. 

The only change in the establishment of the College 
this year was that Dr. Copal Chunder Seal was appointed 
to the Resident Surgeoncy of the Female Hospital, with 
the additional duty of teaching to the Hindustani Class" 
on medicine. He, however, could not perform the duty, 
in consequence of being ordered to join the Army of the 
Punjab.* 11 His ‘place was then occupied by Baboo Prastmno 
Coomar Miner, the original House Surgeon of the Insti¬ 
tution, who assisted so materially in its establishment.’" 
During jjiis session Pandit Madusadan Gupta and Shib* 
chandra Kannakar were promoted to the first and second 
rank of Sub-Assistant Surgeons respectively. It should 
be noted here that there* were three ranks of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at this time." 

The year 1850 was marked by two important events. 
Dr. Surja Kumar Chakravarty, the only student left in 
England to complete his medical studies, returned to India 
in May. 1850 after having obtained the M. D. degree of 
the University of London. He had already embraced 
Christianity and came to be known as Surja Kumar 
Goodeve Chakravarty. - He adopted, ‘Goodeve’ after the 
name of Dr. Henry Hurry Goodeve In recognition of the 
invaluable assistance he received ftwn him. In the Educa 
tional Report, Surja Kumar’s return, together with Ids 
brilliant career in England, has been noticed as follows j • 
“The experiment of educating the natives of India in 
England, commenced by Dr. H. Goodeve, and conducted 
27 ibuTT for iltsts-ss, *roT~ 7 t 4 T ’ i -— ; — r— 
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by him for aoae years, terminated in May last by the 
return to Calcutta of the remaining pupil Dr. S. G. 
Chuckerbutty. Dr. Chuckerbutty studied for five years 
at University College, London, and obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in that University. He laboured 
strenuously and diligently in Europe, and has brought 
with him testimonials, from the Professors under whom 
he studied in England, who all testified to his zeal 
and honourable acquirements.’’ 

The Report further says that ‘since his return Dr. 
Chuckerbutty has been employed in the Medical College 
Hospital as Assistant Physician, and has perfonned his 
duties in a highly creditable manner.' 84 

Another memorable event of this session was the 
■presentation of a portrait of Pandit Madhusadan Gupta by 
J. E. Drinkwater Betlmne, the legal member of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General's Council and President of the Council of 
Education, in recognition of his services since the inspec¬ 
tion of the Mcdiral College. The portrait of Madhusudan, 
painted by Mrs. Belnos, the Artist now hangs in. Anatomi¬ 
cal Lecture Theatre of the College. 8 " Tt inay be said that 
Madhusudan was not only versed iru the Hindu system of 
medicine, hill fully acquainted himself with the Western 

.14. Ibid., for 1850-51, p. 84. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Moms khan four out of every ton American farms are 
equipped with electric light and power today, serviced 
by private and public facilities and by systems 



This is a typical standardised low-coet 
rural electrification line pole used by co¬ 
operative farm groups in the UB.A, 
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system as well. He aal for the annual examination of 
Medical College in 1840 and, in spite of his deficiency yi 
English, passed it with credit. He, as demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the College, helped the dissection of human 
body for the first time, of which Dr. Bromley has left a 
graphic description. 

In addition to the Hindustani class, a Bengali class 
was opened on 15th June, 1852 after mature delibera¬ 
tions by the Council of Education. The authorities started 
this, class with a view to providing civil stations and in¬ 
terior parts of Bengul with physicians. The scheme had 
been drawn up Ipng ago im 1843 by Dr. Mouat in con¬ 
sultation with Ram Comul Son, a patron and promoter of 
medical education in Bengal. Madhusudan Gupta was ap¬ 
pointed general superintendent of both the Hindustani and 
Bengali classes, Shib Chandra Karmakar--teacher of 
Materia Medica and Prusanno Kumar Mitter—teacher of 
Medicine* Teaching medicine, the most intricate of 
sciences, through the medium of Indian languages was 
experimented upon, and proved fairly successful. But as 
fate would have it, the experiment was not continued. The 
corse of foreign, domination has mow been almost removed, 
and it behoves us that the experiment started so long ago 
will obtain fruition in no time. 

36. Ibid., for 1851-52, pp. 64-5 and for 1852-55, p, 79. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 

financed by the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which was established by an Act of the U. S. Congress 
in 1935. 

Nine years ago only one U. S. farm, in ten among 
America’s six million farms was serviced with electri¬ 
city. Candles and oil lamps illuminated millions ot 



This eleelric ironer cuts ironing-time in, half 

farm homes by methods which had changed little in a 
century of national growth. Electrification of farmB 
and rural areas in the United States lagged far behind 
the wealth of electrical power and facilities provided 
for U. S. urban populations with their huge manu- 
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electric stove in this American kitchen eliminates the need of feed mixer on an American farm is operated by an electric motor 

buildmg fina, carrying fuel and emptying ashes 
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featuring plants and industries. In recent years through 
farmers’ co-operative groups, the electrification oi 
farms and rural areas in the United States has brought 



Long-distance high-power transmission lines like 
these are found throughout the U.S.A., carrying 
electric power to remote farms and sparsely 
populated areas 



This electrical milking machine saves a good deal 
of time and labour to the farmers owning large 
herds of dairy oowa 


about the construction of hundreds of large and small 
power plants in all parts of the country. 

Farm electrification aids the efficiency of farm 
labor, reduce labor problems, increase profits on many 
farm operations, und adds the health and relaxation 
of the whole family. Co-operative power systems, 
voluntarily organized by farmers’ group and financed 
by the Rurul Electrification Administration now 
operate 385,000 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines in 46 out. of 48 American states as well as the 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. Each farmers’ co¬ 
operative group operating on a non-profit basis, tries 
to provide low cost electric service to its members. 
The members usually read their own metere and 
sometimes compute their own bills. Such is the trust 
that the co-operatives have in their members. 



This girl now mends cloths in a fraction of the 
time before electricity was available 

Installations of electrical refrigeration on American 
farms enable U. S. fa;mens to enter the daily business 
in addition to their other farm activities. Besides the 
household refrigerators found in many farm houses, a 
numbrr of rural groups have large-sized community 
refrigerators, to eliminate spoilages of meat and other 
farm produce. Electricity brought to millions of U. S. 
farms and isolated rural communities through co¬ 
operative non-profit-making projects, has greatly aided 
U. S. food production. 

The intensive development of rural electrification 
in the TJ. S. has brought, many inquiries and specialists 
from other lands. Twenty-six engineers from 13 Latin 
American nations, and two from Puerto Rico, each 
completed a year of work with REA in the United 
States and the plan may be used as a pattern for the 
successful development of rural electrification in many 
nations of the world.— USIS. 




THE VILLAGE ISS 

By GEOFFERY GRIGSON 


Church and vicarage apart, the building which survives they share in a community of interest*, jokes, gossip, 
and flourishes all over England, in every parish, every weather, crops, sales, gardens, politics, 
village, is the public house, sen time ratal ly called the “Inn", In the nineteenth century, anld earlier, the public 
commonly called the “pub”. houses did not have a good name. There was noise, 

drunkenness, mwdiness. Beer was cheaper 



and more potent, the isolation of the vil¬ 
lages was extreme, the living conditions of 
working-men not good. 

As a result, public houses were, and are 
still, carefully controlled. Caneful en¬ 
quiries are made before an innkeeper is 
granted his licence, and licences are re¬ 
viewed by magistrates. The public houses 
are opened only for two or three hours 
in the middle «<f the day, and, in the even¬ 
ings, usually from six till ten o’clock. 
Gambling and noisy singing are forbidden. 

The pub, of course, has its limitation. 
Tiie pub buildings, if clean and pleasant 
t» look at, are usually old and small 
And a move is on foot to provide the 
villages with small community centres, 
ill which village people can see films, 
hold their concerts, play billiards, and 


The exterior of an English village inn in the 
Hampshire 

The “pub” is very much more than a place to which 
one goes for a drink, or to buy cigarettes. It is a social 
centre, without distinction of class or income. In the 
towns and cities, the public houses are bigger, and those 
who frequent them are apt to use different rooms accord¬ 
ing to income; the working men in the bar, those who arc 
belter off ini the saloon bar and sometimes the private bar. 

But in the country pubs, there are usually two rooms 
at the most. There is the bar. and an extra room, often 
in use only on Saturday and Sunday nights, which takes 
the overflow, arid particularly the women ol the village, 
since there is a certain division of the sexes. The wives sit 
and talk and drink their bottles of stout or beer. 

The men, across the way, drink their pints of beer, 
play cards, or table skittles, or (now the roost popular of 
all public house games) play darts, a game that needs a 
steady hand, a good aim, and constant practice. Nor does 
playing darts end at a particular pub. Village teams will 
play other villages, otue pub team against another. 

A village public house sells a variety of drinks; spirits, 
a little wine (mainly port and sherry), beef, cider—if 
it is a cider-making district—and mineral waters. Here 
and there, in a few fruit-growing districts, one may find 
a public house which sells perry, which is cider made 
from pears, instead of apples. Everywhere, as one may 
expect, beer in all its many varieties is the basic drink. 
Apart, from cider it is the cheapest. 


so on. 

New Forest, a good many community centre* have 
been built, A gowd many more will be 



Social differences drop off when village people cross 
the door step of the pub. They all sit and drink together, 
and buy each other drinks; farmer, workh*-man from the 
fgrm, carpenter, garage hand, and the trade unionist who 
>rk in the nearby town. Over their pint pots 


The typical interior of an English village inn. 
which is the common resort of all conditions 
of men 

built In the next 10 years as village memorials to those 
who have been killed in the 1939-45 war. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SALT INDUSTRY OF BENGAL 

By J K. NAG, mjjc. 


Though the question of developing Bengal's nascent 
industry in salt - (revived after half a century) has 
long drawn attention of the Provincial Governmcnls, 
the steps taken by them unfortunately have been so 
far very meagre. The biggest market for salt in India 
is Bengal, through the main ports of which, Calcutta 
and Chittagong, pans annually one and a half crore 
maunds of salt from the outer countries to different 
regions of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Nepal and Bhutan, 
Orissa also used to derive her fifty per cent of the net 
consumption from tins market a few years back. She 
has fortunately been able lately to be almost self- 
sufficient to meet her entire demand. Bengal meels 
barely one-tenth of her requirement from her cottage 
salt producers, who have revived the industry on a 
cottage basis since the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1930. And 
she might be able to supply up to one-fifth only of 
her entire demand, in case the potential capacity of 
of the cottage producers was fully utilised. But the 
supply for eighty per cent of the net consumption will 
not await the developed salt industry of Bengal on a 
commercial basis. If she cannot go ahead, this huge 
market will completely pass into the hands of the salt 
traders of Madras, Bombay, Sind, Rajputana, the Pun¬ 
jab and Aden. The Indian sources alone, on the other 
hand, will never be able to meet Bengal’s require¬ 
ment, for, they will have to meet the consumption of 
the whole of Tndia, which they have done hitherto. 
It is regrettable that Bengal and Assam depend 
on the salt supply from foreign countries, when 
all other provinces o? India have been able to derive 
salt from inland souices. 

So Bengal’s factory-made salt on rapid develop¬ 
ment of the industry will not only get a ready market, 
but also a very huge market resulting in an inducement 
to increase- the output year by year. She will not only 
feed the people of Bengal but also the people of the 
adjoining provinces like Assam, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Bihar too, to a certain extent. 

It is needless to mention that Bengal has ample 
possibilities of developing her salt industry. Not only 
she has got a big market for her salt, but she has 
also received a backing from the Government, 
which, till the other day, had no sympathy for the 
revival of her lost industry in salt, that used to yield 
during the last century 50 lakh maunds annually to 
meet the entire requirement. Hie province is blessed 
with vast resources from the Bay, suitable lands 
and a preferable climate to expand its sa,'t manu¬ 
facture alonj^ the entire deltaic region. As for the 
climate, it is never unfavourable as experts from 
Khewra and Bombay held some time ago. I shall set 
forth in this article a short study of the meteorological 
factors of Bengal, to place before the public as well 
os the Government to judge whether my conviction 
is right, or wrong. ' ' 


Contrary to the successful efforts made by the 
other coastal provinces of India, Bengal did not make 
any endeavour in reviving her salt industry even after 
World War I, when the dearth of foreign salt anA 
dependence of the province on foreign supply were 
keenly felt, because of the biased opinion of a few 
salt, experts, who far from closely investigating the 
suitability of the province in salt manufacture, created 
an unwarranted prejudice against future attempts. It 
became rather a public belief for the last fifty years 
that Bengfil’s delta did not afford climate and land for 
a successful salt manufacture. 



Saltern Naupada 


Right from the days oi the first Swadeshi move¬ 
ment in 1905 when the programme of the boycott of 
British goods was first launched, Bengal’s case of esta¬ 
blishing national salt manufacturing units was thrown 
out for two main reasons : 

1. Enforcement, of the Prohibition Act of 1898. 

2. Indirect campaign of the salt traders (mostly 
non-Bengali) who had interest in the salt manufacture 
of the foreign countries like Cheshire, Aden, etc., to 
strengthen the pessimistic view of the public by 
propagating against Bengal's salt strength of the bay 
water and the climatic conditions. 

An enquiry, though non-official, into the manu¬ 
facture of salt in Bengal was however made in 1918 
by late Mr. Kapilram Vakil, a renowned chemist of 
Bombay, who was deputed by Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd. 
Mr. Vakil tiled to explore the possibilities, in face of 
a standing pessimism of the Government and the local 
people as well. Ho too, without examining the topo¬ 
graphy of the coastland as a whole, opined that Ben¬ 
gal's climate was not favourable for a big-scale salt 
industry. 

The salinity of the bay water off the Bengal 
li toral in different parts of the. province from Contai 
to Cox-Baaar was never examined scientifically by any 
official expert though a wrong idea of weak brine from' 
the sea dong the shoie of Bengal had long been main- 
tamed and the reason attributed to this was that much 
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fresh water flowing through the estuaries of the Ganges 
lessened its density. The statement cannot be substan¬ 
tiated by evidence. The only explanation that can be 
advanced is that when the sea water, if any, was 
examined, the sample wsb most probably drawn during 
the wet season. 



Another \iew of saltern Naupada 
The next scientific investigation was made by Mr. 
C. H. Pitt, General Manager of the Khewra Salt Mine 
(Punjab) in 1931 on behalf of the Salt Industry Conir 
mittee of the Central Legislative Assembly. Of the 
entire coastland of Bengal he visited only Midnaporc 
and Western Sundarbans and left out the entire East 
Bengal littoral districts from the purview of his 
‘valuable’ investigation, lie completely threw out 
Bengal’s case, though he suggested opening of an ex¬ 
perimental salt larm by a private concern. He was, ot 
course, good enough to endorse 1 in his Report at page 7, 
paragraph 14, “In my opinion it would be desirable 
to commence immediately compiling a series of read* 
ings of the strength of brine at different points. I do 
not consider that direct readings taken by hydro¬ 
meters would be sufficiently accurate for this work.” 
Mr. D. N. Muklierji, now Collector, Central Excise, 
took out a series of readings in SuudarbanB only, by 
Bcaumme’s Hydrometer in 1938 on behalf of the 
Government of Bengal Since then a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the water of the bay or from any of its arms 
was not made by any expert. ofBcial or non-offieial. 
Even the experts from Sind and Burma brought by the 
local Government in 1941, failed to tost them at several 
points and analyse earn pies to ascertain the average 
strength of Bengal’s vast, resources. Last .year wc 
had occasions to examine the strength in several places 
at Contai, the Sundarbans, Bhola island, Hatiya island 
and on the Chittagong foreshore by a Beaumme’s 
Hydrometer and collected three samples for analysis 
to determine the average strength of the bay. The 
analysis may be seen in Table I. 

Complying with Mr. Pitts advice, the Central 
Government did not. undertake any attempt to found 
work in Eastern India. Their mat enquiries 
>hr confined to the examination of the existing 
wuross to ensure steady inland supply to the 


Bengal market. The Tax_ „ - 

though it opined that India should be made self- 
sufficient in salt supply, laid stress on Bombay and 
Madras only. The Tariff Board appointed by the Cen¬ 
tral Board of Revenue on the recommendation of the 
above Committee too did not scrutinise the case of 
Bengal as a source of supply and deveted all the pages 
of their report towards the development* of other salt 
sources of India for supply to Bengal. 

The Salt Survey Committee of the Central 
Government under the Chairmanship of Sir Chunilal 
Mehta also left the potential sources of Bengal out of 
their consideration as no such direction was given to 
them. The Salt Industry Committee of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly examining the reporta of the 
Tariff Board and the Survey Committee in 1931 recom¬ 
mended to the Central Legislature the levy of the 
additional import duty on foreign salt. The revenue 
derived from this duty was earmarked for inter alia 
“the investigation of the possibility of the develop¬ 
ment of other sources of supply in India, for example, 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and generally on the East 
Coast, including possibly actual experiments in suit¬ 
able methods of manufacture.” But the Central 
Government remained satisfied by deputing Mr. Pitt 
and paying Bengal her share amounting to about 
Rs. 17 lakhs from the additional import duty in 1938. 
Since then no effort lias been made by them. 

It will be evident, from historical records that 
Bengal’s old industry in salt did not die a natural 
death and the failure to revive it is wrongly attributed 
to the reasons that were put forth by the Government 
and the salt traders who had vested interest in the 
foreign supply and thus in controlling the Bengal 
market. The main reasons, which now I do contradict 
and which were partially contradicted by late Mr. 
Vakil, were : 

(o) Decreasing salinity of the sea water due to 
discharge of fresh water by the Rivers Ganges and 
Bruhrnaputra ; and 

(h) The climate of Bengal is very humid and does 
not favour salt manufacture. 

The arguments against these ideas will be found 
below. 

II 

The raising of marine common salt is veiy much 
dependent on the climatic conditions of a country 
(humidity, rainfall, temperature, etc.) and the saline 
strength of the initial brine obtainable from the arms 
of the sea or tidal creeks of the sea. Therefore, it is 
better to sscertain these factors from actual records 
or experiments, if necessary, and by making a com¬ 
parative study of the Bengal littoral with the other 
sea coasts of India especially Bombay and Madras, 
where the salt industry ha* remarkably developed on 
a commercial scale. 

The following investigations were carried out in 
different saline areas of the province to explore the 
possibilities in promoting the indigeous salt industry 
and to base the result of the examinations on the 
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meteorological factow, m determined and recorded by It is well known that the brine of the eea in its initial 
the Meteorological Department of the Government of strength evaporates more quickly than a strong brine 
fn^ jn and therefore a low brine does not, to any great. 

Tablb 1 extent, make the process difficult and unremunerative. 


Analytes of sea water from different parts of Berigal * 
(Collection place and date) 



■ H 

5 I® 

ca 3 

mm 


■u 

Ug 5 ? 

•a 

u JS 

■a+S© 

So 


Heading on B’a Hyriiumcfe. 2-7° 2-8° 


Sodium Chloride 

2-20 

2-198 

2-427 

(Common salt) 



•29 

Magnesium Chloride 

•24 

•27 

Magnesium Sulphate 

•19 

•19 

•20 

Calcium Sulphate 

•1 

•1 

.1 

•01 

Calcium Carbonate 

•01 

•01 

Silicia 

•001 

trace 

•003 

Oxides of Aluminium and 




Iron 

■001 

trace 

•001 

Potassium Nitrate- 

nil 

nil 

•002 


Let us calculate 1,h t . average composition from the 
above and compare it with the analyses of other sea 
waters. 

Tabu 2 

Analyses of sea water 




05 _ 

55 

bO 

rn Q 
rt V 

•6® 
■a u-4 


t 

£ * 
-O 0) 
C/ a 


.2 

a 




Sodium chloride 

2-3 

2-6 

2-7 

2-7 

Magnesium chloride 

•27 

•28 

•61 

•23 

Magnesium sulphate 

•19 

•18 

•70 

•18 

Calcium sulphate 

■11 

•13 

•04 

•15 

Calcium carbonate 

•01 

— 

•02 

•— 

Other matters 

•003 

— 

•01 

•2 

Analyser 

Briggs. 

King Lament 

lire 



from 


from 



Ratton 


Calvert 


The analyses compared in Table 2 will phew that, in 
the strength of common salt there is only a difference 
of - 3/-4 betWfeen the bay water of Bengal and the sea 
watem of Madras, Italy, France, Spain or Portugal. 

A little diminution in the strength of the brine 
does not materially affect *he manufacture of salt to 
such an extent as to make it an impracticable problem. 

* All wm cmljrMd bp Mwn. ft. V. Btia> A Co- 



Brine condensers. Naupada 

The composition and the exact total density of 
the brine in terms of Beau mute's Hydrometer from the 
Arabian Sea in Bombay and around, where 95 lakh 
mounds of salt are mauuf'i.timed per year, could not 
be collected by me unfortunately, so that I could 
make a comparative study. From one Government 
Report and the latest publication of Mr. Vakil, it is 
learnt that a saline of about 3°B is let into the Bombay 
WorkB in high tides twice a month. So from the point 
of brine supply Bengal’s deltaic region is not unsuitable 
and it ip timp the erroneous idea of a low density of 
the sea water of this province was abandoned. The 
discharge of water by rivers everywhere decreases the 
salt strength of the sea near the shore during the rainy 
months and up to November utmost. As for the River 
Hoogli in Western Bengal dissecting the salt land of 
West Bengal, we know very well that from 
Januaiy to May or till the break of the monsoon, this 
river, as its bed has considerably silted up, seldom 
carries sweet wafer trom the north and it greatly 
depends on the tidal water from the se®. 



A cottage furnace, Cox Bazar 

From the analysis of the samples it is manifest 
that our sea water during the salt season is not less 
salt in comparison with the other sources and it never 
precludes the idea of establishing an extended big 
scale manufacture along the entire coastland. The 
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samples were collected mostly during the early part of 
the last salt season and they would have no doubt an 
increased strength, had they been collected simul¬ 
taneously in April or May before the rains. 



Burma process at Dulabajra, Chittagong 


The coastal part of the southern part of Chitta¬ 
gong is by far the best place from the point of brine 
supply. The channels of Kutubdia and Moiscal due to 
a partial stagnation of sea water afford a saline 
strength better than that available in Bombay or 
Coromandal. And for this reason, the present output 
of cottage salt from the disrict of Chittagong has been 
estimated to be 3 lakh maunds annually and I have 
seen, the entire coastland from the mouth of the river 
Sankha right up to the estuary of Cox Bazar river is 
cultivated for salt production by the local people. 

The other saline tracts of the maritime districts, 
except Khulna and Bakarganj, which are really not fit 
for salt culture in an extensive scale, are not less 
hospitable for a wide-scale growth of the salt industry 
on factory barns. And this our assertion is strengthened 
by the fact that about ten salt companies have been 
manufacturing salt in Bengal for the lost decade. 

m 

The climatic condition of the coastal part of the 
province may now be examined to see how far it is 
suitable for commercial manufacture of salt. The 
important meteorological factors favouring develop¬ 
ment of the salt industry are : 

1, Dry weather or low humidity during the season 
af manufacture; 

2. High temperature to accelerate evaporation 

when the land breeze blows; and . 

S. Less rain shower during the manufacturing 
season. 

In considering the above aspects of Bengal’s 
climate, we will have to determine the following : 

1. Humidity, 2. Average temperature, and 3. Rain¬ 
fall. 

The Humidity Factor : Relative humidity is the 
ratio of the actual vapour pressure to the dew point 
of the atmosphere, the other conditions being the 
B&me and is determined in percentage. The following 
is a comparative study of the humidity in places 
wher^4lt;is or can be manufeatured in a big scale ; 


Tabus 8 

Average Relative Humidity ]or 6 years, 1940-44 



Jf 

a 

s 

Sagore Island, 
West Bengal 

i 

03 

s 

Vizagapatam 

Cox Bazar, 
East Bengal. 

♦December 

70-25 

63 

89-2 

73-4 

65-4 

♦January 

75-8 

62 

82 

77-2 

63 

♦February 

73-8 

61 

82-6 

80 

59 

♦March 

77 

73 

82-2 

77-8 

69-8 

♦April 

74-8 

80 

77-2 

74-6 

71 

♦May 

75-8 

78 6 

68-6 

74 

76 

♦June 

82-2 

78-6 

64-2 

75-6 

86 

July 

87 

84 

67-4 

78-8 

88 

August 

86-4 

83 

72-6 

77-4 

87 

September 

86-2 

80 

76 

81-6 

85 

October 

81-6 

75 

83-8 

78-4 

75-4 

November 

71-8 

66 

88-2 

70-2 

67 

It will be 

evident, 

from the 

table 

above 

that the 


relative humidity of West Bengal or East Bengal sea¬ 
shore region is not detrimental to progress of salt 
works and in comparing the average figures it will 
be found that the humidity of Bengal delta is almost 
similar to that prevailing in the coastal parts of Eastern 
or Western India. During the dry months of December 
to March the Bengal delta is rather more dry than 
Bombay coast. That is probably due to its geographical 
position being in between 21 deg. to 23 deg. latitude 
North, whereas Bombay sea-shore, where salt is manu¬ 
factured, lies between 16 deg. to 20 deg. latitude 
North. 



Salt-golas, Astrang 

The average relative humidity for five years 1940 
to 1944 for the period December to June which may be 
ascribed as the salt season, is 71 per cent in Sagore 
Island (West Bengal coastland), 70 in Cox-Bazar 
(East Bengal coastland) but 75-6 in Bombay. There¬ 
fore, the possibilities of salt manufacture from the 

_ 
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joint of Jmmidity factor of Bengal's sea-shore lands 
cannot bo disputed. The tropical countries are 
1 nevertheless dry only for a short period during the 
wintry mouths and moist geneially during the rest of 
the year. The lands situated in northern latitudes arc 
no doubt arid upd afford a very suitbulc climate for 
eca salt culture and that is why Karachi and Okha 
in India liavd much developed their salt industry. But 
moist countries like Bombay or Madras as a whole 
produce salt more than the out-turn of Karachi amt 
Okha woiks, taken together 

So the humidity factor m IV ngal, if nut singled 
out from the other factors, cannot do away with the 
progress of the salt induM-y as we find it, from the 
examples of Madras ; yd Bombay. 

Average Tcm/h itilitxi! : The moan temperature of 
the atmosphere during the twenty-four hours of day 
and night and <hat in the daytime only are lo be 
taken into account to measure the progress of conden¬ 
sation of th° brine and its rryslallisation in open pans, 
when artificial heat is not used in the final stage to 
e.upovale the saturated saline. 

The temperature of the air depends on the altitude 
of the sun, latitude, elevation, distance from the sea. 
character of the wind and amount of rainfall. During 
December to June, the temperature of air in India, in 
general, decteases with the increase of latitude and 
lienee from South to North, the isotherms run across 
India nearly parallel to the, parallels of the latitude. 
The climate, being not \cvy cold, remains moderately 
dry. During the le>> avid months the lands away from 
the sea become move hot due to the rise of temperature 
causing a dry hro< ze blow towards the shore during the 
daytime which is thru longer than nights and thus 
accelterate the progress of evaporation ui the 
salterns. 

Tabus 4 

Average temperatures fur n years 
Sagore Island (West Bengal) 



Max 

Min. 

Mean. 

December 

84-6 

56 

70-3 

January 

81-31 

53-4 

67-4 

February 

85-4 

55-8 

70-6 

March 

90-8 

66 

78-4 

April 

92-4 

69-2 

80-8 

May 

96 

71-8 

83-4 

June 

95-6 

'75-2 

85-4 

October 

88-S 

71-6 


November 

87 

62-8 



Cox Bazar (East Bengal) 



Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

December 

85-4 

54-4 

69-7 

January 

84-6 

53 

68-8 

February 

** 88 

53-2 

70-6 

March 

92 

60-8 

76-4 

April 

92 

66-4 

79-2 

May 

93 

60-8 

81-4 

June 

60-4 

71-8 

81-2 

October 

91-6 

08-6 < 


November 

90 

61-4 



la Table 4 above, it may be seen that Bengal'* 
coastland in the western part maintains a mean tem¬ 
perature of 80°F and in the eastern part maintains 
about 7fi“F in average duntig the salt season, 1 mean 
December to June. Such tempoulurus afford with a 
clear sky and humidity of 7u to 80 per cent, a favour¬ 
able climate for salt culture by evaporation of ae* 
water in very shallow lagoons. Moreover, the maximum 
(emperaiures from 82 T' to 90 F dutmg the daytime 
are very much favourable in accelerating the prugiesa 
in the condensing beds. In West Bengal chore the tem¬ 
poral uie rises up to 00'F in the ufleruoon ami Ibis 
must have been a helpful factor in depositing salt iu 
the crystallising beds of a few existing gall works in 
Midnapore and 24-Parganas. 

In East Bengal manufactories, though, the solar 
system of crystallisation is not practised due to heavy 
rainfall, the other factors lernainmg favourable, I see, 
lhere is possibility of resenting to this economic 
method, utilising the sun up to th - cud, in Chittagong, 
at least for the dry winter mouths, when it doe., not 
tain frequently. Moreover, in the Chittagong coast, a 
beautiful diy land-breeze blows from the lull-tracts 
towaids the sea, similar to that Bombay gets from 
the Malabar ranges. Only for tbii advantage, I mi ■an 
the prevalence of land wind counteracting the effect 
of a high humidity, the Bombay salt works have been 
successful to expand their manufacture. Otherwise her 
Ainfall is about 80" and the humidity is nearly 
-80 per cent, and th c maximum temperature in sum¬ 
mer haully exceeds 87°F. In Bengal coastland, the 
temperature rises even up lo 97°F in May. 

Rainfall : Whether salt is manufnctuied by arti¬ 
ficial evaporation, employing fuel or by solar evapora¬ 
tion, the condensation of the saline is an inalienable 
factor ; the seu water or concentrated brine is 
allowed to evaporate in the sun either lo tlio actual 
deposition of salt or to the point- of saturation before 
it is boded on a furnace. So the number of working 
days is a great factor for the progress of a salt 
factory. Accordingly, rainfall is a si nous impediment 
to the working of a salt garden. It not only spoils 
a saline by dilution with fresh water, but also stops 
evaporation. For this reason, in sea-salt-making coun¬ 
tries where rainfall is high and is generally distributed 
in i>ost-summer months, lire salt .season is confined 
to 6 or 7 months only. Rain showers being always a 
handicap especially for the manufacture of solar salt, 
the places which have the lowest rainfall may gene¬ 
rally be said to have a more' suitable and valuable 
climate factor in their favour as compared with the 
places with heavier rainfall. The most, important 
point to consider is the distribution of rainfall over 
the year and its intensity, since the localities with 
limited rainfall over four months only are-decidedly 
more suitable than those where it is spread over a 
larger number of months in a year. But it can never 
be,an impracticable proposition to manufacture salt, 
by condensing brine jn open pans in places where 
rainfall is distributed over more than four months in 
some years. In Bombay, as well as in Bengal, some 



yean it rains from May to October, some yean from 
June to November, though normally monsoon breaks 
in the middle o! June and the rainy season is almost 
over by the end of September. In the East Coast last 
year it rained untimely during April and May 
and hampered the salt manufacture of the entire 
Coastal part of Madras and Orissa. The occasional 
interruptions cannot throw out the case of any 
country to establish its salt industry. Both Madras and 
Bombay have an established salt industry for a long 
time and they feed entirely the people of Southern 
India. 

Therefore, when Bombay haa been successful in 
manipulating its adverse weather conditions and soil 
(which is said to be much more plastic than that of 
Bengal) to foster a fully developed industry in salt, 
I think, Bengal should lose no time to follow her and 
expand salt culture to the fullest possible extent 
in the interest of the country. 

Table 5 below will show that the rainfall in 
Bengal is not all a disappointing factor in the way of 
the promotion and expansion of the salt industry. 

Table 5 
Total rainfall 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Bombay 97-58 63 81 81-7 78-38 74-10 

Madras 58-04 61 08 65-22 85 77-21 


Puri 

Balaeore 

Sagore 

Chittagong 


73 <555 
87-3 85 82 
86-34 97-6 
122-98 116 78 


63-7 

94-49 

97-82 


&-a* 

70-77 58-16 
59-64 69-78 
92-69 93-96 


Average rainfall: Bombay 77-37, Madras 67-48, 
Puri 56, Balasore 73-13, Sagore 87-57 and Chittagong 
104-8. 

The rainfall figures of the Sagore Island obser¬ 
vatory have been taken as indices for the seashore of 
West Bengal comprising the districts of Midnapore 
and 24-Pargauas and that of Chittagong have been 
taken as indices of the coastal part of Eastern Bengal. 
In both these parts of the province there are salt 
factories, producing salt for the last eight years. In 
Cox-Bazar Subdivision of the district of Chittagong, 
there are private salt manufactories that yield about 
3 lakh maundw annually. They are following for the 
last four years the combined process of solar evapora¬ 
tion and boiling an adopted m Burma. As they have 
abundant fuel .n hand from the neighbouring forests 
of the hill-tracts, they do not resort to natural evapora¬ 
tion in the crystallising stage. This they had to take 
recourse to for the interrupting rains might spoil a 
crop. < 


REMINISCENCES OF ACHARYA DHRUVA 

Bv MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA VIDHlJSHFKllAllA BHATTACHARYA 


I had the privilege of making an acquaintance with Acliarya 
Anandshanker Bapubhai Dliruvn quite in an unexpected 
-way. It was through the late lamented Prof. Sylvain Levi. 
In 1921 Prof. Levi came to the Yiiva-llharati, Santiniketan, 
as its first visiting Professor for delivering some lectures 
specially on Intdology- But accidentally at my request he 
introduced there the study of Chinese and Tibetan of 
which 1 myself was one of his fin-t students, lie gave 
me the bija-mantras of those two languages thus becoming 
my guru and 1 began to mutter them as far as 1 
could. 

With a view to seeing the ancient sacred city of 
Benares he went there, and as could naturayy be expected, 
he paid a visit to .the Benares Hindu University of which 
Acharya Dhruva was then the Pro-Vice-Chaneellor. Both 
the scholars met each other and discussed on various 
topics. Within a few rlafs Prof. LeVj returned to Santini¬ 
ketan being not quite satisfied with what tie saw there in 
the University. He observed, 1 remember, “There are no 
arrangements for Chinese and Tibetan, nor even for Pali 
and Prakrit, yet. it is a Hindu University!“ The author¬ 
ities of the University might take note of It. It may, 
however, be mentioned here that the last two languages 
provided for, bat the first turn erg not introduced 
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even though they are essential for an adequate apprecia¬ 
tion of Hindu Culture in general, and specially tof Sans¬ 
krit Literature in its wider sense. 

Just before Prof. Levi's arrival in India Prof. Mirnov 
noticed in an Annual of the Jain Svetambar Conference a 
work on Buddhist Logic, viz., Nyayapravesa of which he 
secured a tika, but not its original. Making search is 
different Jaina libraries in Gujarat, which have still been 
preserving some Buddhist works, though not to the same 
extent as Nepal, Acharya Dhruva succeeded in finding out 
the original Sanskrit Text of the work together with two 
commentaries. He was thinking of editing them and dis- 
cu-sed the matter with Prof. Levi when the latter met 
him in Benares. Prof. Levi suggested to Acharya Dhruva 
to prepare an edition of the Sanskrit Text comparing it 
with its Chinese and Tibetan versions. It was further dis¬ 
cussed between them that while the Sanskrit portion of 
the work would be done by Acharya Dhruva the portion 
relating to Chinese and Tibetan would be entrusted to 
me. Prof. Levi having returned to Santiniketan from Bena¬ 
res told me of it and I was simply amazed as to how he 
could suggest my name in this connection, as I was then 
only a novice of those two languages. At first,! refused the 
proposal downright, hat Prof. Levi prsviQed upon me on- 
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eourtging me few it* acceptance. I did not and do not still 
know how he could insist in offering a work to one who 
was really not fit. However, I had to accept it and in a 
few days I received a letter from Acharya Dhruva on the 
subject and we began to work carrying on necessary cor¬ 
respondence. It goes without saying that Prof. Levi helped 
me much taking "greater interest in this work. He could 
not stay long, in Santiniketan and went to Japan, and 
on my part I went on working at the Nyayapravesa. This 
work in two parts is published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 

In October, 1922, my mother was seriously ill in 
Benares and I had to go there. I already intimated Acharya 
Dhruva of my going there saying that I would not see him 
with my hands empty, meaning thereby that I would show 
him what I was doing of the Nyayapravesa. The illness 
of my mother proved fatal and I was to return as soon as 
possible a id so 1 was in a hurry to see Acharya Dlixuva. 
1 went to the Univeisity arid saw him there in his resi- 
’dence. An unassuming and simple man, just like a llrah- 
mana Pandila of our country as he wa«, Arlmrya Dhruva 
a once impressed me very much by his appearance remind¬ 
ing me of the following line of Kalidasa: akaiabadrsitptaj- 
nah. We talked and talked on different topics certainly 
not. leaving the subject of the edition of the Nyuyapruvesn, 
and became nearer to each other. I took leave of him 
and had had other occasions to meet him again in Benares. 

In 1933 the All-India Oriental Conference was held 
under the patronage of His Highness Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
at Baroda. I went there to attend it as a member of the 
Executive Council and as a Representative of the Visva- 
Bharati of the Vidyabhavana of which I was then the 
Principal, carrying with me a message from our Gnrudeva, 
Rabindranath Tagore, regarding the financial position of 
his great Institution. I personally delivered the message 
to His Highness explaining to him all about the Visva- 
Bharati. There I met Acharya Dhruva and the, occasion 
ripened our intimacy all the more. He presided over the 
Philosophy Section of the Conference in which I had the 
honour to read a paper. I remember here how kindly I 
was received by the late Bhagnvanji in his Atlanta at 
Karelibog where T put up. He took so much care for my 
comfort that I felt myself at home. 

On my way back from Baroda my esteemed friend, 
puniti Babu (Prof. Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjeo of the 
University of Calcutta) was with me and we both broke 
journey and halted at Ahmedabad being guests of Muni 
Jinavijayaji, our common friend. I had already much in¬ 
timacy with him as for three years he lived at Santiniketan 
being the Head of. I he Department of Jaina Literature. In 
those days in the Visva-Bharali, in its different departments 
such as school, college, Research. Music, Art. and Village 
Reconstruction, there was a good number of students, boys 
and girls. fs%m Gujarat. In that connection I was for¬ 
tunate to have made many a Gujrati friend there, and 
I was so glad to meet some of those student* and friends 
at Baroda and Ahmedabad. One Sri Narsihhai Patel 
lived for some time at* Santiniketan, with his wife, two 
little daughters, Santa and Vimala, and a eon. Remanbhai. 
In order to meet me Patelji kindly came- to Ahmedabad 


from a very far-off village. Dr, Manilal Patel, first a 
pupil and then a colleague, was with me from Santiniketan. 
Bhaktiprasad Trivedi, Piaaki (he preferred to be called 
Pinaldn) Trivedi with his wife Srimati Indumati, all 
students of Santiniketan, as well as many other student* 
came to meet me. I had also the pleasure of meeting 
some parents of my Gujarati students, who came to 
Baroda. So I felt myself in no way a stranger. 



Acharya Anand-lianker Dhruva 
Here I mu*t particularly mention the name of Sri 
Karunashankcr Kulserji. I already made him my friend 
at Santiniketan. Occasionally he used to come there to 
pay hi* homage to Gnrudeva ami to look after the Gujarati 
students reading there. Indeed, hi* name Katunashanker 
is literally true, lie being full of kindness and conferring 
happiness. Rare is the type of man to which he belongs. 
He wus my constant companion there grudging no pains 
nor rare for my ease and comfort. 

Muni Jinavijayuji's house at Ahmedabad which is sig¬ 
nificantly named Anckantavada is a rendezvous of the 
scholars of the place with a good library. It gave me an 
opportunity for meeting a good many scholars whose 
friendship and association 1 can hardly forget. 

A meeting was arranged by the friends in the local 
Gujarati Sahilya Parishat to meet Suniti Babu and myself. 
With much reluct once I had to accept the invitation. This 
meeting was altended by some of the celebrated persons 
* of the town and the members of the Society including Sri 
H. K. Dhruva and Acharya Dhruva, thr funner being the 
President of the assembly. The President, Acharya Dhruva, 
Muni Jinavijayaji and Dr. Manilal spoke suitably of the 
occasion In the meeting and welcomed us both in an 
artkavada the literal sense of which, according to Mi mam- 
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1st*, ha* no validity at all. Then came there our tdrn 
for giving reply. The meeting wag proceeding rightly in 
Uie local language, Gujarati. { was glad that it was not in 
English. But il put me into a great difficulty. For My 
philological studies I had u stammering knowledge of Guja¬ 
rati just enabling me to use somehow or other a grammar 
or a dictionary of that knowledge. So it wag simply im- 



Principal .Dhruva at home . 

Sketch by R. M. Raval 

possible for me witli that amount of knowledge to express 
myself in that language, and specially in such a learned 
gathering. In this helpless state 1 had no other alternative 
than to take report to my broken Hindi with which some¬ 
how or other 1 attempted to manage. Suniti Babu spoke 
first pattly in Hindi and then partly in English’. 

Next day Sri Ambaiu! Sarubhai, a well-known figure 
of the part of the country, whom I already met once at 

-:0 


Santiniketah invited its to a tea party in his house, Acharya 
Dhruva waa also among the guests present there and the 
function which we enjoyed so much was a great success 
mainly on account of his presence there. 

Here I must note one thing that struck me very much 
during my sojourn in Gujarat. I shall and can never for¬ 
get the warmth and the depth of hospitality, courtesy and 
kindness that I received from my Gifjuieyti friends and 
students alike. 

In July, 1934, I met Acharya Dhruva for the last time 
at Santinikelan. He came there only for two days having 
broken his journey to Calcutta. The inmates of the 
dlsrama including the teachers and the students accorded 
to him a reception befitting a person of his position. I 
had the honour of taking him round all the departments 
of the Visva-Bharati. situated in Samtiniketan and Srinikc- 
tan. On the morning of the second day of his sojourn 
there he went to see the work of Sriniketan and addressed 
a small gathering of workers there highly appreciating the 
idea of the Poet which was being translated into action, 
lu the Visitors' Book kept there he wrote only one word 
underlined thrice, and it was “Excellent.” Jle wrote only 
one word but unusually lie took much time to do so hold¬ 
ing the hook im his hand. In the cvrning there was ar¬ 
ranged a big meeting in the IJltatavana, the house of Sri 
Ruthindranath, Poet's son, Gunidoui himself presiding. In 
reply lo Poet's addie-s welcoming i| 1f . august guest and 
dealing with the ideaU of the Visia-Rharati he expressed 
his high appreciation i f what lie had heard for years witnes¬ 
sing the varied achievements in I lie 1 isva-BItarati. 

Next morning he started for Calcutta. After that 
though we could not meet our friendship commut'd uniter- 
Mi pled to the last day of Ins life. The Iniu-jehy of 
Calcutta felt proud of him having him occasionally as an 
expert in making some high appointin' nt-. ami a- an 
Examiner in Sanskrit of M.A. Exam nation, as well as of 
theses for Premcliand Koychand Studentship. In 1943 he 
refused with regret a similar offer on the ground of ill 
health and after some time we received the news of the sad 
demise of that great savant and ‘‘the last of the learned 
Brahmins of Gujarat"—as Sri K. M. Munsi wuuld like to 
express. 




DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 

<22n» August, 1877—10th September, 1947) 
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In the sudden death of Dr. Ananda Cuomarswamy ,}, ft philistine attitude of Indians towards the finest flowers 
within a few days of the celebrations of his scventhieth year. „f their own civilization; India and modern Indians had 
the study of Indian Art and Culture, Civilization and lost the advantage of a personal contact with this high 
Philosophy, and *the cause of Indian Nationalism have p r ; ePl 0 f Indian Nationalism and the greatest teacher and 
suffered a grievous and irremediable lose. In him the authority of Indian Art, and it is sad to think that the 
world has lost a versatile schdar, a collector and connois- ]o*s of India has been the gain of the United States where 
seur of Art of rare sensibility and discrimination, a mystic he was destined to Jive the greater part of his life. He 
phiksopher of a wide range of thought, with a rate insight ,,,. ver sought publicity in any form or kind ard led the 
into the three great disciplines of civilizathn, namely, Art. lif e „( a recluse and a devotee to the cause of Indian 
Science and Religion. In him India has lost het gicatest ; \ rt , f„ r which lie incessantly worked to make new dis- 
art-rritic, and art-historian, and tile most learned and coveries and incessant]y wrote to set forth their meaning 
authoritative exponent arid interpreter of the, basic priori- unf i „ignificanro. He visited India three times staying for 
pits of Indian Art and Aesthetics, her greatest champion j,, ng str ,(dies to study the monuments at first hand and 
and defender of the vulues of Indian Civilization in all its |„ collect materials o'd data for the understanding rd the 
phases and aspects. The wide and almost encyclopaedic whole evolution of a great cycle of Art, unique in the 
range of his studies and his critical understanding of - — 

Western Philosophy and Art helped him to demonstrate L± Ar i w V . K __ 

the fundamental unity of man's approach to the deepest 
rad highest problems of life; this was richly demonstrated 
by Ids brilliant essay- in the elucidation of the comparative 
values of Indian and medieval European Art in its Gothic 
Christian phases. Yet he began life as an enthusiastic 
student of the objective science of Geology to which he, 
made many new and original contributions, and his scientific 
training in early life lent to all his thoughts, to all his 
writings and to all his studies of Art. a rare precision, a 
subtle power of analysis, and a distinctive and accurate 
way of presentation of Ids themes, which have never been 
excelled by arty author in the East or in the West. His 
accomplishment as a great linguist, happy in all the major 
European and Indian languages, imparled to everything 
that he wrote a highly exquisite literary flavour. He wrote 
the English language with an erudition, with a mastery, 
with a flexibility, with an expressiveness and a charm rarely 
attained by any Englishman. Educated in England in his 
youth, he earned th'e diploma of a Doctor of Science from 
the University of London, and in later life he devoted him¬ 
self to profound and intensive studies of the leading 
languages and cultures of India, specializing in Hindi, Pali 
and Vedic Literature. In him the culture ot the East 
and the Wiest had met in rare and surprising unity, bring- -H.a Sct-oUrty Pu.rw.it 

Ittlg forth fruits o f the highest values to the stores of the 

world's culture. As a publicist and an educationist his Bkcleh by IS. N. Ahuvdkar 

contributions deserve the highest praise and admiration, history of the culture of the world. In the course of an 
Indian Art had suffered grievously in the past owing to extended tour in Northern India during the autumn of the 
had and insufficient reproductions. In his brilliant series year 3910, h • collected an enormous quantity of the finest 
of broks ami monographs he presented Indian Art through specimens of Indian Paintings and Drawings and other 
the most expensive and accurate processes oT rcproduc- master-pieces which presented Indian Art in hitherto 
tions in order to bring forth and demonstrate their highest unknown pitascs and expressions. This enormous collection 
quality and beauty. It will be impossible to present within of Indian 1 Art he offered to present to the Indian Nation, 
the limits oh^Jiis article anything like an exhaustive survey on the condition that an adequate Museum and Gallery 
of his great contribution* to Art and Literature. His te- should be built at Benares, he himself offerings to act as 

searches into all phases of Indian Art and the elucidation its Curator. A printed Appeal was issued, and widely 

of the intricate evolution of its history can never lie mi r- circulated, hut our nationalists impervious to the claims of 
passed and shall ever regigin as a standing monument ( tn Indian Art failed to respond to his appeal. And ulti- 
his genius. malely the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

By am unhappy combination of circumstance- and by agreed to accept the collection and built up a worthy 
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Gallery to hotue and to present the collection for the 
benefit of students and connoisseurs from all parte of the 
world. This collection now stands as a unique and the 
most comprehensive presentation of all phases of Indian 
Art brought together under one roof in any part of the 
world. Indeed, there is no collection in any museums of 
India which present such a connected and comprehensive 
picture of the history of Indian culture as the Indian 
wings of the Boston Museum. It is impossible to esti¬ 
mate in rupees, annas and pies the extent of the loss 
of this treasure to India by its transference to a distant 
comer of the world, inaccessible to the general bodies 
of Indian students. The loss of India has been an in¬ 
valuable gain to America and a gain to the access in 
prestige and understanding of Indian Art in the West. 
Since this transfer of one of the finest collections of Indian 
Art, chosen and selected by a gifted and tulcnted con¬ 
noisseur of rare discrimination and knowledge, various 
Indian collectors have attempted to build in Indiu important 
collections of Indian Art, hut none of these later collections 
can approach the Ross-Cuomoraswamy collection of the 
Boston Museum, in the range and rarity of its items. To 
build such n collection is itself a signal service to the 
knowledge and understanding of a great culture which is 
still a sealed book to the majority of Indian Nationalists. 

Dr. Cootnaraswamy's appointment as the keeper of the 
Boston collection and as the Research Fellow in Indian 
Art, brought him opportunities for profound and extensive, 
studies for elucidating the history of its evolution, studies 
which he published in the Bulletins of the Museums in 
incessant series of short but erudite articles, revealing the 
glory of Indian Art, presented with a wealth of scholarship 
and citations which have extracted unstinted praise from 
savants from all pans of the world. Unfortunately, his 
signal services in the cause of elucidating the finest phases 
of Indian civilization have beets very little known to his 
brother-nationals in India and the name and fame that he. 
had acquired im India during the years 1909 and 1910 
at the height of the Swadeshi Movement to which he gave 
a brilliant lead in the right direction by his lectures and 
articles (many of which were published in the pages of 
this journal) faded out of memory, when this Banished 
Yaksha was forced to make Boston his home and his venue 
of cultural studies. The Indian UniveiMties have several 
times invited many Western Orientalists to deliver Extension 
Lectures and the Indian Oriental Conferences have even 
invited some English Orientalists as Presidents of their 
sittings, but the claims of this eminent and erudite Indian) 
scholar have been deliberately neglected and ignored in 
spite of related suggest ions made by the writer. A pro¬ 
phet is, indeed, never honoured in his own. country 1 

It is necessary to recall the actual nature of the fruits 
of his studies in the field which he Itad tjhosen and which 
be enriched with rare colour and flavour. Ycl the task 
is impossible to fulfil within a limited spare and we must 
content ourselves with a hare recital of the most important 
and significant of his many publications. 

His first negotiations with tho basic foundations of 
Indian culture began during bis few years* stay in Ceylon 
as the Director of the Mifteralogical Survey of that island. 
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in the intervals of official duties be was sorely aggrieved 
by the denationalized outlook of Sinhalese youths, wearing 
foreign costumes and adopting English names and ignoring 
the ancient Sinhalese culture under the enervating in¬ 
fluence of English education. Dr. Coomaraswamy attempted 
to change the attitude of his brethren towards their ancient 
heritage and published and edited fbr two years the 
Ceylon National Review, preaching the* vajue and beauty 
of indigenous culture of the island. This led to a scientific 
survey of the surviving guilds of Sinhalese craftsmen and 
their beautiful crafts, the history of which was set forth 
in his erudite monograph oro Mediaeval Sinhalese Art 
(1908). It was the writer’s privilege to request this pro¬ 
phet of Indian culture to render his tribute to the shrine 
of Indian Art proper. And the response came in a few 
weeks in a stimulating pamphlet <m the Aims of Indian 
An (May, 1908) later reprinted ins the pages of this 
Review. This was followed by his challenging paper read 
at the Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen (August, 
1908) in which he courageously and ably refuted the 
theory of Greek influence on Indian Art, creating a great 
sensation among the coteries of European Archaeologists. 
Then followed a succession of beautiful publications, set¬ 
ting foil It iu accurate facsimiles the merits of Indian 
Drawings and Paintings (Hindu as well as Mughal) in 
two series of admirable portfolios published by the India 
Society, London, which, for the first time, opened the 
eyes of European connoisseurs to the lieauties of these 
treasures, the high merit and technique of which challeng¬ 
ed the merits of llolhein and Ingres. As practical aids 
to the study and undcistanding of Indian Art be published 
in 1910 his admirable portfolio of Selected Examples of 
Indian Art, reproducing wiLli comments, forty well-chosen 
masterpieces, many in colours. This was followed by a 
series of 100 collotype Plates reproducing distinguished 
examples of Indian Art under the caption Viswakarmma 
to which the fumous artist Eric GilL contributed an illu¬ 
minating introduction eulogizing the values of Indian Art. 
These publications were not only eye-openers to European 
students, but also to Indians, till then absolutely imper¬ 
vious to the appeal of their national Art. In the intervals 
of incessant articles on many phases of Indian culture 
(later collected in 1918, in the Dance of Siva), Coomara¬ 
swamy published through the Oxford University Press 
(1916) two admirable folio volumes on Rajput Painting, 
which for the first time recovered the identity of Hindu- 
Bramhauical Paintings, hitherto confused by European 
writers with Moghul miniatures. The demonstration, illus¬ 
trated by 78 admirable examples for the first time placed 
Hindu Paintings on its own pedestal. The text set forth, 
with scholarly accuracy and philosophical interpretation, 
the entire spiritual atmosphere of Vaishnavite and Saivaite 
doctrines of thought in relation to which the Rajput paint¬ 
ings were proved to be the visual commentaries ora the 
Bhagavnta and Shaiva Puranas. Raphael Pelrucci and 
Laurence Binytom ami other European connoisseurs 
acclaimed this new eye-opener with unstinted praise. In 
the same year, a popular survey of Buddhist culture was 
given in'his Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, admir¬ 
ably illustrated by typical Buddhist maa^pieces and 
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ipteiaily draWft ftiftiatlnes by Dr* A. N. Tagore and Nenda 
Lai Bote. Three yean before this work, an Edinburgh 
publisher issued his little volume on The Arts and Crafts 
of India o-.d Ceylon, which with its 195 illustrations is 
still the best general survey in a handy form. His duties 
in the Boston Museum brought forth three admirable 
Catalogues of the Collection, (Sculpture -I, Rajput Painting 
II, Jains Painting 111), which for accuracy and scholar¬ 
ship will stand as unsurpassable models for Museum in¬ 

ventories. The introductions to these catalogues and the 
bibliographies annexed to them art- mines of information 
-and permanent guides to the study of their subjects. In 

the stately series of tomes of the Ars Asiatica, Dr. 

Coomaraswaniv contributed two important volumes, one 
on the Sculptures of Bodh Cay# (Vol. 1935), another on 
the Oriental Miniatures of the Cvloubcw Collection (Vol. 
XIII, 1929). That he wag equally at home in his erudite 
excursions into Hindu Paintings as in< Musalman Miniu- 
tures is ptoved by his various essays and articles, richly 
documented at every step and specially, by his small mono¬ 
graph on the Treatise oj Al-Jazari an Automata (Boston, 
1924). liis series of illustrated articles on Moghul Icono¬ 
graphy (Artibus Aside, 1927) is replete with new informa¬ 
tion and data, throwing a flood of light oil little known 
aspects of the theme. His History of Indian arid Indone¬ 
sian Art (1927) is the only complete survey of the subject 
destined to remain as an indispensihle text-hook for 
specialists as well as fur ordinary students. His service in 
the field of Buddhist Archaeology and Icunogiaphy are in¬ 
valuable. In. his epoch-making assasy on the Origin of the 
Buddha Image (1927), lie completely demolished Fouchcr's 
thesis on the Creek origin of the Image. In his Elements 
of Buddhist Iconography (1934), he analyses and traces 
the origins of Buddhist Art to Vedic sources and supports 
his thesis by illuminating references covering the whole 
field of Vcdio literature. His erudite dissertation on (lie 
Mature of Buddhist Art (published as an Introduction to 
The Wall Paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ceylon, 
1938) displays an encyclopaedic knowledge of the vast 
expanse of Pali literature which is truly astounding. On 
many points, he cites parallel ideas from Creek. Latin 
and medieval Christian literature to elucidate the basic 
ideas underlying Buddhist iconography. Ilis rich contri¬ 
butions to Comparative Mythology are attested by several 
learned essays, out of which two outstanding ones may he 
here cited:—‘‘The Tree of Jesse ami Indian Parallels or 
Sources” (1929), and “The Iconography of Dutev's ‘Knots’ 
and Leonardo's concatenation” (1944). His two disserta¬ 
tions on “Yaksas” offer the most illuminating interpretation 
of a very little known phase of Indian Iconography, docu¬ 
mented at each step by a wealth of illustrative photographs 
and drawings unsurpassed by any works pn Indian Art. 
His meticulous examination of the Silpasastrcs and the 
relative texts % bave given us rich fruits of his brilliant 
studies on this topic in numerous articles. His learned 
and accurate rendering of various texts bearing on the 
techniques of Indian Arj have thrown a flood of light m 
the most obscure phases ol its history. On the theoretical 
aspects of the subject his outstanding contributions are 
die translations of the Sukrtmitiiaru, Yishnu-dbammottora, 


Silparatna, Abhilmartha Chintaihahi , add his One Hundred 
Passages on Early Text on Painting. His meticulously 
accurate philological interpretations of the technical words’ 
reveal a stupefying erudition bearing on the whole literature 
of the subject. The most illustrative examples ore bis 
essays on Paroksa, Abhasa, and on Alamkarap. For the 
last ten years, he had almost exclusively devoted himself 
to the study of Vedic texis and their inloipieuitiou. These 
investigations appear to be the crowning laurel of the 
scholastic career of one who began life, as u man of science 
and an expert geologist. Numerous cssavs bearing on his 
studies of the Vedas attest the marvellous philological feats 
of an aesthetician and surprise us by the astounding range 
of his scholarship aul expert knowledge. The present 
writer is not qualified to assess the merits of his Vedic 
studies, but competent scholars have lavished unstinted 
praise on his (wo booklets, Angel and Titan : an Essay in 
Vedic Ontology, and A Aeii Approach to the Vedas-. An 
Egsay in Ttanslation ayid Exegesis. There is hardly any 
phase of Indian culture which he has not touched and 
transmuted into gold. His researches into Early Indian 
Architecture documented liv illustrative drawings is a 
solid contribution to the subject, minutely describing each 
member of Indian architectural roustiunion by its technical 
term, drawn from the whole field of early Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. As a Reviewer, lie has revealed new methods and 
manners. Mm of his reviews are independent articles, 
supplementing the data of the subject treated, with in¬ 
formation unknown to the author reviewed. Thus, hia 
Indian Architectural Terms, a veritable encyclopaedia of 
the subject, has grown out of u review of Dr. Acharyya’s 
hooks on Indian Architecture, and it now stands as an 
admirable and indispensable text-book giving a mine of 
information for all future students of the subject. The 
range of his wide knowledge, his exhaustive researches on 
any particular topic, his careful and meticulous way of 
handling his subjects made him as happy in dealing with 
Earlv Indian Tonucollc- as with obscure points in Bud¬ 
dhist Iiiconography, as happy in treating with any phase of 
Mughal Painting as in dealing with Hindi Ragmala Texts, 
with illuminating commentaries on the philology of archaic 
Hindi words occurring in mu deal inscriptions. As an 
Orientalist, with a wide range of subjects he surpassed Pro- 
fesaor Sylvain Levi; as a Philologist, he has challenged 
the works of many authorities, and, as am Historian of 
Art, his works surpass those of Renan and Maspero. It is 
unfortunate that the rapid pn>pte*s of his scholarship took 
him many miles away from his popular and propagandist 
essays of his early Swadeshi days, with the wide popular 
appeal of his lectures reprinted in Art and 'Swadeshi 
(1911) and his admirable Essays in Indian National Ideal¬ 
ism, and in his later works he became too much of a 
mystic and a metaphysician beyond the reach of ordinary 
individual.*, though still exciting the envy and the admira¬ 
tion of scholars. Most of his writings are lit up by a 
surfeit of breath-taking references and parallel passages 
from all the philosophical writers of the world, and, some¬ 
times, an interpretation of the symbology of an ordinary 
Indian Picture or Icon is supported by citations from 
Kauoitaki Brahman a, Plato, and Jalaluddio Rumi, ai wtli 
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a8 from Homeric epigrams and Coptic Gnomic treatises 1 tribute. It may .well, be said that do tfnotxttjafmfe raised 
His works drew the warm appreciation of Western savants, to his memory can surpass the . brilliant and shining 
but' Indians have yet to pay their debts of tribute to one monuments of his , own scholarly works. Dr; Coomara- 
of their greatest prophets. It is proposed to issue a Memo* awamy is dead, but ho will live in tjie, inspiring and shot- 
rial Volume of ijksays on Indian Art to honour the memory j n g pages of his writings, the brightest banners symbolizing 
of India’s greatest savant, and it is expected that the the supremacy of Indian Culture and Civilization. . 
citizens of Free. India will flock to collaborate in this 

THE PROBLEM OF WATER FERTILITY IN FISH CULTURE* 

By A. KUMAR DUTT, M.ec., rhj>. (Cornell) tmd AMIYA B. KAR, m.sc., plu». (Edin). 


New York State College 0 } Agriculture , 

Fish is the most important member of the aquatic 
environment that is used in human food extensively all 
over the world. It is also used in the manufacture of 
oil and other useful products. The fioii meal and its by¬ 
products are used as concentrated feed for the cattle and 
poultry or as fertilizer for soils. Under normal conditions 
in India fish is a cheap source of protein and certain vita¬ 
mins, and forms a common item of every-day diet for a 
large bulk of the population. In view of the fact that 
in tire humid parts of India, such as Assam, Bengal and 
Madras, the absence of suitable perennial legumes for 
pastures as well as the prevalence of various diseases 
among the livestock population are limiting for the growth 
of a large-scale, prosperous animal husbandry, the im¬ 
portance of fish to enrich the food of the local population 
qannot be over-emphasized. 

All animals derive their food, directly or indiieclly, 
from plants. Green plants are organisms that can synthe- 
size—with the aid of light and green colouring matter of 
their leaves (chlorophyll)^-carbohydrates from water and 
carbon dioxide. In pond water, it i* the assemblage of 
minute, offeg microscopic, plants and animals known as 
plankton, instead of the large rooted plants, that are the 
basic source of food for the aquatic life. Collectively, the 
minute animals are known as zooplankton and the mi mite 
plants are phytoplankton. 

Phytoplankton consists mainly of algae that include the 
diatoms, desmids, blue-green algae and green algae. It is 
the presence of these organisms that lints pond water 
green or brown, makes the green scum oni the surface, 
and produces the effect known as ‘water bloom’. It is the 
algal members of phytoplankton that synthesize, with the 
aid of light and chlorophyll, carbohydrates front water 
and carbon dioxide. Bacteria are also members of 
phytoplankton, but quantitatively they are not as important 
as the green meqtbers 0 { this group in so far as their role 
as food for other organisms is concerned, Bacteria, however, 
cause the decomposition and conversion of dead organic 
matter into simple compounds that may $e used in the 
growth of zooplankton and phytoplankton; Thus; phyto- 
plankton is the basic organic, resource in witter upon which 
depends the life of nil aquatic animals. . 

♦The sulhoi* eekoopleilge their |ratm#i- to Bi. O, f, Curtlt, Pro- 
fewer at West Mytiotafy,.' hr. h K. Wil«ii. rtotes-ov it hiierakielosji, 
sod; ProftAor of A<tiwal GenetfVt. Cm»> 1V ‘Uiilvervity, 

, tss •wtMttms sat eensttoettvs srittwU—, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New. York 

Zooplunkton consists principally of protozoans, rotifers, 
and crustaceans. Most of these animals feed upon micro¬ 
scopic plants or phytoplankton, although some are cumi 
vorous and feed on other minute animals The largest 
animals in the zooplankton group arc the eru B iaeean„ that 
are an important source of food for insect latvae and fish. 

As staled before, phytoplankton is the basic food >n 
the ponid, nevertheless, few fish feed directly upon it. The 
Punti and M our ala, feed primarily on plankton organisms, 
but most sport fish, such as Rohu arid Kalla, feed on 
either insects or their larvae or other fish. The fish that 
usually feed upon animals, take plants only when there 
is insufficient animal food. Carnivorous fish will eat fish 
smaller than themselves, irrespective of the species to 
which the prey belongs. Such smaller fish are known as 
forage fish. 

There should be a proper balance in the proportion 
of forage and carnivorous fish in a pond so that there may 
be sufficient forage fish to support the carnivorous fish 
population and also there must he enough carnivorous fish 
to prevent the forage fish from overcrowding the pond. It 
is interesting to note that the fish population in a pond 
will affect the size to which the fish will grow but nol 
necessarily the carrying capacity of the pond. The fish- 
carrying capacity in a pond can, however, be altered by 
changing either the species of fish or the presence of dis¬ 
solved minerals in water. Therefore, the management of 
a pond involved mainly the manipulation of two factors, 
(/) fish population and (2) water fertility. It is the second 
factor that will be the focal point of our subsequent dis¬ 
cussion in this article. 

Pure water will nol support living organisms. To do 
so, water must contain certain mineral salts Of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potassium, calcium, etc., and also certain 
gases must be present. Of the gases present in water the 
most abundant are oxygen, nitrogen and carbon) dioxide. 
Mott of the carbon dioxide results from the decomposition 
of organic matter present in the pond while varying per* 

. tions of this gas may be absorbed froth the atmosphere. 
Carbon dioxide is utilized by’plankton in the production 
of carbohydrates and oxygen is released during this pro¬ 
cess. The carbohydrates, together Vith the mineral silts, 
build up the Hvihg cells aid keep goin^ fhe ' ) 'food chain* 
tit' the pond, {hiring respiration 'of 1 fftan&'fiuid animals 
oxygen is consumed followed by* the liberatidp 6f carbon 
dioxide. Some oxygen is alio abteriwd fma air by tie 
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The raising .ol fieh in poftds for direct or indirect 
consumption b]r men mean* the depletion of die inherent 
water fertility. Wien the cate of consumption exceeds 
the rate of recuperation of this depleted fertility, the 
productivity of the pond goes down with a corresponding 
reduction in fieh production. Thus, to maintain the maxi¬ 
mum production of fish the productive capacity of the 
• pood .must be raised and maintained at the optimum level. 
The drainage of fish from the pond to the market means 
the draining of mainly its phosphorous and n|itrogen 
contents. Nitrogen enters into the constituent of the pro¬ 
toplasm and so also does phosphorus; but a great bulk of 
phosphorus is in the bones. In point of fact, next to 
carbon and hydrogen and oxygen, nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus constitute the largest proportion of the fish body 
while the potassium content is comparatively low. There¬ 
fore, the fertilisation of a pond means the addition of 
mainly two constituents, nitrogen and phosphorous, while 
the problem of maintaining potassium' content in a pond 
is merely a question of tapping the potash reserve from 
the bottom of the pond, adding this element if and when 
necessary. Elements other than these, and poaaibly cal¬ 
cium, are ordinarily present in water in quantities suffi¬ 
cient for the growth of aquatic life. However, for fer¬ 
tilization to be effective and economic for fish production, 
a proper understanding of the sources and reserves of 
these elements in nature is essential. 

Nitrogen constitutes about 78 per cent by. volume of 
the gases present in the air. There are about 70 million 


the-tote of these bacteria is not' as unNepnl h* that of 
bghtni^, confined only to the lapd>ar«*'fld : ^/.-iUrth’» 

sutirte. J| ■.% 

Phosphorite I* rather uniformly distributed in the 
lithosphere ~tp the extent of about 0.12 per cent. The 
known deposits of mineral phosphates are very small, oc¬ 
curring in sizsblc portions in but a few {daces, such so 
the United States, North Africa and Soviet dbisaie. Its 
importance lies in the fact that In any kind of farming 
the addition of this element from an external source is 
more imperative than nitrogen and potash, for the suc¬ 
cessful output of a mop, be it wheat or fish. 

Potassium is very widely distributed in the earth’s 
crust. Unlike nitrogen and phosphorus, the quantity of 
potassium found in soils is comparatively hi g h , The 
earth’s crust contains about 2.45 per cent of potassium in 
contrast to about 0.04 per cent in oceanic waters. Yet 
the accumulation of soluble potassium salts suitable for 
fertilizer purposes occur in large quantities in but few 
places, chiefly Germany, France and Southwest United 
States. The nature of soil underlain by the bed of a 
pond is an indicator of its potassium reserve and also 
of the degree of its availability. In general, a more' or leaa 
sandy soil will be poor in potassium while a clay soil 
will be richer in this element. ( 

Pond water does contain nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, but their amounts depend upon the fertility of 
the soils over which the waters have flowed or through 
which they percolated. The soil composing the bed of the 
pond also exerts some influence on the fertility of water, 
and the degree and kind of this influence is a function of 
the nature and properties of the soil. Nature is fertilizing 
the pond every year in her own way, and man should fer¬ 
tilize it fitting to his own needs. An American biologist 


pounds of nitrogen over every acre of land or water. It 
is Norn air that Mother Earth has received, and still re- 
wives nitrogen for life to bloom on her bosom, and it is 
also from the same source that she accumulated in the 
past her nitrate reserve for man to exploit it for chemicals 
and fertilizers. This unlimited source of atmospheric nitro¬ 
gen it useless to plants unless they are supplied with this 
dement in suitable combinations. 

'■;* Bsch year, it is estimated, the crashing electricity of 
lightning produce* man titan 10 million tests of nitrogen 
ta ooahtned forms that fall to the earth in rains. At 
«WC points over the earth’s surface, for instance, in the 
■( ffghtningstrikes with greater frequency and 
" daru hpn than it dfm elsewhere, thus adding more nourish- 
.meot lor/the.v^euts:- But with lightning alone as the only 
^ pitiogen, life, be it aquatic or on laud, 

; • . *»>.*h* faB arid man cantiot reap his harvest 


' smutiw*' tiiaitim. . 


there aim same bacterial popula- 
'%sfl-;tiint can .fix. atmmpkerio nitrogen and 
^U«»M j , f .uyrih^le■ W;t^e plants. ..'These organ- 
-the soil more titan 


says, “A pond is much like a pasture, the amount and 
kinds of animals and faints may be counted and regu¬ 
lated, and tim prediction of meat may he increased by 
fertilization* 

A review of the experiments conducted in Europe re¬ 
veals tow the use of variriw kinds of fertilisers produced 
increases in fish output ranging from 28-30Qper cent. In 
many of them experiments nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, when added all together, gave better results 
than when used separately or in pairs. The tests conducted 
at the Alabama Experiment Station in the United States 
have riunm that as much as 580 pounds of fish per acre 
of pond can fie produced annually by proper fertiliza¬ 
tion. Th% application of commercial ferttiizert’. stimulates 
primarily tie growth of plankton and tiaeqngh it the ‘food 
chain’ in the pond. When su'4ilni fcrtlliaer is added 
$o double, the plankton content ttotaount of fish pro¬ 
duction ie cwsidenhly enhsnced. In tfcp United States 
experiments conduced with distflled wafer, inoculated 
wfifi. pbrifom eulttoro. ^ehowed that the.most efficient 
jMededtimt of plankton is obtained when tiie water contains 
Vpmtaper million of nftrqgan, 1 part per million of phos- 
.pineal fsd l\gftt:,pprmillion of potassium. The fact 
thatf ^n ri d i roMe qasntity■ qt phosphorus may he tied up 

w** **“• 

growth, necessitate* 
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allowance being made lot this fixation by increasing the 
phosphorus content, so that the nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium supplied may be in> the ratio of 4: 2: 1 
respectively. However, this rate o( application is not a 
universal practice. The conditions and the requirements 
of the pond and its aquatic life will vary from place to 
place, from country to country, and so also will the pro* 
oess and rate of fertilization. 

The inorganic fertilizers commonly used in pond 
fertilization are sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate and muriate of potash. Fertilizers that 
develop acidity should be used where the waters are 
alkaline, or if used elsewhere, lime should be added to 
neutralize their acidity effects ; while fertilizers that cause 
alkalinity should be used where waters are neutral or acid. 
In any case, fertilization must be done, every year, at 
regular intervals and throughout the growing season ii the 
carrying capacity of the pond is to he kept at the maxi¬ 
mum. It seems that repeated applications of fertilizers at 
intervals are more effective than when a large amount is 
applied at one time. Ini general, fertilizer application is to 
be made whenever there is a fading of the green tint of the 
pond following the previous application. 

The reports on the results of fertilization of portds 
with organic manures arc rather meagre and vogue. The 
organics used as fertilizers are numerous of which cotton¬ 
seed meals, soybean meals, grain and grain, thrashings, 
sewage and sewage sludge, tankage, hay and manure are but 
a few. Farm manures, seed meals, hay, and plant compost 
have been principally used in the United States. In Germany 
fiah have beeni cultivated successfully in specially construct¬ 
ed tanks fed by sewage effluents. However, all of these 
organic materials are, as a rule, low in phosphorus; there¬ 
fore, to get better results, their reinforcement with super¬ 
phosphate is essential. 

It is well to remember that the nutrients present in 
the organics are not as readily and as completely avail¬ 
able to phytoplanton as commercial fertilizers. A portion 
of the organics that is soluble in water may fertilize the 
pond for the growth of algae, a portion may he eaten by 
Insect larvae and zooplankton, and the rest, depending upon 
the kind of organics used, may be eaten in small quantity 
by fish. With organics the fish production may be raised 
considerably, but there is a lack of proportionate relation¬ 
ship between the carrying capacity of the pond and plank¬ 
ton production which increases only slightly. With in¬ 
organic fertilization, and on the other hand, the plankton 
> production increases and with it the fish production in¬ 
creases in a proportionate manner. 

There are a few other points that, should he considered 
when ponds are to be fertilized through organics. The 
amount of organics to be applied for effective fertilization 
it more than that needed with inorganics. With organics 
that reduce greatly the growth of phytoplankton through its 
direct consumption by the acquatic animals, <iie growth of 
phytoplankton will be reduced wtth a corre&imnding reduc¬ 
tion in photosynthesis. As a result, there will lie an increas¬ 
ing accumulation of carbon dioxide with a corresponding re¬ 
duction in oxygen in water to which may also be added the 
carbon dioxide produced by the decomposition of whatever 


organic matter there is on the bottom of the pond. Thus; 
there may develop locally spots with high acidity and reduced 
oxygen supply, bearing the potentialities of injury for the 
aquatic life. Moreover, the decomposition of the organics in 
water may bring about pollution.' In a country like ours 
where the knowledge of personal hygiene is still nebulous 
among the. masses of population the problem of water 
pollution with certain organics is too serious, to be ignored. 

In India where the soil is starving from nitrogen and 
phosphorus, the use of the inorganics for fertilizing pond 
on a large scale will lie an acute problem. However, means 
should be sought for the crops to gTow abundantly on the 
land as well as in (he waters. A farmer grows legumes to 
imprison atmospheric nitrogen ini suitable combinations for 
use by the standing crops and also for benefit of the crop# 
to follow. The question may be raised: why not then 
grow legume# on the hanks of the ponds to increase the 
nitrogen content of the waters ? 

The problem, however, is not as simple to solve as 
one may think, 'the growing of legumes on die side# of 
the pond sloping down to the water will stimulate the 
growth of the existing grass sods and the addition of 
nitrogen to the waters through leaching under this condi¬ 
tion will be but littl*-. If, however, the grass sod is 
cleared with its tough fibrous root systems and the legumes 
are grown on the banks of the pond, there will be some 
loosening and incomplete proteotion of the soils. Rain 
may readily wash down the fine soil particles and add 
turbidity to the waters. The turbidity thus induced will 
tend to reduce the amount and intensity of light, as well 
a# its depth of penetration, in water. Light is essential 
to photosynthesis of algae, and the reduction of light means 
the manufacture of less carbohydrates and consequently less 
food and less oxygen for the aquatic life. Thu# the physio¬ 
logical disturbance act up by the turbidity may more than 
upset the nitrogen gain of the waters as may uccrue from 
the growing of legumes. In practice, a compromise in the 
proportions of grass and legumes must be sought depend¬ 
ing on the soil and the steepness of the banks, so that as 
much of Nature’s inexhaustible gaseous nitrogen as is pos¬ 
sible can be utilized for fertilizing ponds, reducing to a 
minimum the chances for the turbidity of the waters. It 
may also be worthwhile to try in the bil or its related Proto- 
types some of those legumes that can stand water-logged 
conditions arid fix atmospheric nitrogen. 

In modern agriculture the problem of potash fertiliza¬ 
tion is to tap and make available for successful cropping 
tiie unexhausted reserve of this element beneath our feet, 
adding it in artificial fertilizers only to certain soils and 
crops and- under certain conditions. In pond water phyto¬ 
plankton utilize for their growth only those nutrients that 
are in solution and for this the soil lying in the pond re¬ 
leases its absorbed nutrient# to water only slowly. The 
rooted aquatic plants, on the other hand, obtain thepr nutri¬ 
ents mostly from the soil and thus utilize, among other 
elements, its potassium reserve. When the plants die, the 
organic residues release the nutrients oh decay through 
bacterial • action and raise the fertility of the waters. If, 
however, the rooted aquatic plants consist predominantly of 
species that have broad leaves or if there a luxuriant 
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stand of either emergent or submerged species or both, 
there will occur considerable shading of the algae floating 
•n the surface or scattered elsewhere in the interior of the 
waters, with a consequent reduction in their growth. Under 
such circumstances the beneficial eilect of the enrichment 
of water fertility may lie outweighed by the harmful effect 
of shading and as a consequence, the 'Jood chain' in the 
pond may be adversely uffected and the output of fish re 
duced. However, in order to utilize the potash reserve in 
the bottom oj the pond and to avoid at the same, time the 
injurious shading oj algae, the principle invoked should 
not be one oj romplete clearing'oj all rooted plants ns is 
now advocated by the fish rnlturisis in Bengal and else¬ 
where, blit it should be one of controlled clearing that 
will eliminate the plants with broad leaves and allow the 
growth oj the narrow leaved submerged species to an extent 
that there will be but comparatively little shading and 
even the ; only within the waters. 

Thus, the nitrogen and potassium irquiremeuis of pond 
water may lie partly met through good management and 
(iiltuial practices. Tim the situation with respect to plios- 
]«iorus is rather different. The total content of phosphorus 
in (lie soil is small and the percentage recovery ot this 
element in harvested eiops is very Jow as compared to that 
of nitrogen ami potash. Under continuous exploitation of 
the land or water resources this element is likely to he 
more bmiiing foi increased production than nitrogen or 
potassium. Therefore, emphasis should alwavs be made, 
on tin regular addition of suitable phosphorus fertilizers 
to the waters, while most or a large part of the potash re¬ 
quirements may be bad from the soil in the bed of the 
pond and the nitrogen requirement partly through grow¬ 
ing legumes and partly by direct fertilization. 

A few words ought to be said about the fertility ot 
the inland streams, rivers or similar waterways which it 
is not practical or economic to fertilize i» the same way a« 
is done with the pond having little or no overflow. Tie 
continuous circulation of nutrients in these large water¬ 
ways through the anion ol wind and water currents, per¬ 
mits optimum conditions for the growth of the aquatic 
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life at a lower fertility level than in still waters. In 
Bengal where these waterways supply a large proportion 
of the fish consumed by the local population, the necessity 
for the improvement of their fertility merits consideration. 
Phosphorus is usually present in these large waterways 
in but traces while the nitrogen and potassium contents 
vary widely depending on the fertility of the drainage areas 
from which the waters flow down and out into the streams. 
But, today, our soils are themselves deficient in nitrogen 
and phosphorus almost all over the country and as a result 
the waters that drain out from such soils will naturally 
he poor. However, the fertility and the carrying capacity 
of such vast masses of water can be readily and very 
economically increased only when our lands will be fed 
sufficiently with fertilizers and manures, so that the waters 
that will then escape in drainage will be itch in nutrients 
and will thus stimulate the luxuriant growth of aquatic 
life. 

Water fertility is as important a« is soil fertility if 
life in water is to grow abundantly to meet the increasing 
requirements of man. Perhaps, it is far from truth to say 
that man ha» not been endowed with sufficient natural ic- 
sources to procure enough food therefrom for himself and 
for bis society. Nature ha« given, man her land jt -iurces 
on which he can raise, the nop:-, he needs and if more 
is needed he can harvest crops also from the unlimited 
waterways which she has so abundantly stocked with varied 
forms of life. Only will a careful and judicious exploita¬ 
tion of both land and water make it possible to raise more 
creps and to maintain a high productive capacity of each. 
Nature demands that man should understand his needs 
as they are and also as they affect the needs of the other 
forms of her creations, so that lie can appreciate fully the 
conflict going kmi in her during eternity and thus solve, 
it for the mutual benefit to himself and to the other rom- 
munitics of life influencing the means of bis sustenance. 
In other words, there is no perpetual motion in this uni¬ 
verse as there is none iu human society: man must enrich 
the soil and the water* as he exhausts them in his harvests 


POLITICS IN BURMA 

By BARINDRA NATH DASS 


Pre-War Development in Burmese Politics 

Little is known about yesterday’s politics in Burma. 
The war lias projected Burma on the screen of inter¬ 
national affairs. To-day’s politics in Burma, particularly 
the political rivalries which have culminated it the as¬ 
sassination of U. Aung San and his colleagues and the 
sequel thereof, Vail be interesting if we set it in iis proper 
perspective provided by the prc-War and the Jap occupa¬ 
tion polities in Burma. 

Occupation or Upper Burma ano the early lays 
(1886-1919) 

Upper Burma was occupied ini 1886. Hie British at 
first intended to preserve the Kingdom of Ava as a feuda¬ 


tory state, and the Hludaw (the Bmmese Council of Minis¬ 
ters) carried on the administration for three months. But 
very soon the industrial as well as the agricultural pro¬ 
pensities of Burma were realised, the Royal House of Ava 
conveniently failed to provide any successor to the Burmese 
Throne, and consequently the Hludaw was abolished. 
Disorders broke out which degenerated into armed dacnitie». 
Five troubled years of military action were necessary to 
convince them that white men were God-sem. The dis¬ 
orderly leaderloss insurrection quashed. 

After that a dreamy period of political complacency 
steam-rollered their vitality. It persisted for a quarter of 
a century. Yet there was some constitutional shadow 
dancing, A limited measure of local self-government was 
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introduced. The Lt. Governor of Burma was given a nomi¬ 
nated legislative council of five members. By 1915 the 
number waa increased to thirty with two elected members. 
That was all. There was no significant political activity. 

The Diarchicai, Spring-board 

Tile Montagu-Chrlmstord scheme of 1919 did not 
accommodate Burma. This generated a wave of agitation. 
It waa sponsored by Tl Chit Hlaing’s Wunthunu (£e. the 
People's) Party. A delegation was sent to England. It 
contained U Pu, U Ba Pe and U Maung Gyi among others. 
That was the beginning of Burma's political consciousness. 
They agitated for five years and then in 1928 secured the 
dubious blessing of diarchy. Tiiat served as a spring¬ 
board for diving into the troubled waters of constitutional 
agitation for liberty and freedom. 

Nothing sensational happened before 1929. There were 
two distinct developments from now on. Firstly, the ex¬ 
tremist politicians found that the anti-Indian sentiment of 
the mass—an outcome of economic exploitation by the 
Indian capitalists—-was a convenient straw to clutch at in 
the sea of confused uncertainties. It served as a rallying 
ground. U Ba Pe (whose father was an Indian and mother 
was Burmese), an extremist and a crazy domagouge then, 
who is nowadays described in all newspaper headlines 
as a "veteran politician”, conducted the most vigorous 
drive against die Indians and demanded the separation of 
Burma from India. 

The Dobama Asiayon 

The second development was the growth of the Dobama 
Asiayon (i.e . Our Burma League), the party of the Thakins. 
At this time a suspicion began to gain ground that tin- 
separation movement might be utilized hy the government 
to prevent any linking up of the Burmese and the Indian 
nationalist movements. The Dobama Party was originally 
an outcome of this attitude. It grew out of and drew its 
strength from the All-Burma Students' Union and The 
Rangoon University Student?.’ Union, [t?, sponsors were 
a grump of progressive and educated young men like Ba 
thaung, Thein Pe. Ba Sein, Maung Nu, and Them Mya. 
Curiously enough no Indian was associated with them 
except two—a certain Thakin Das. who faded out, and 
Mr. M. A. Raschid, who is quite prominent nowadays. 

At this lime there was a multiplicity of other political 
parties. The most conspicuous and important were the 
General Council of Burmese Associations and the 
Wunthunu Party. The others were the Three Men’s Party, 
the Twenty-one Men’s Party, the Komin Kochin Aphive 
(Self-Government Group) etc. They were all separation- 
iets. The Thakins and some element in' the Students' 
Union (which was a powerful political faction) were anti- 
aeparationists. 

In 1929 the report of the Simon Commission waa pub¬ 
lished. It favourably commented upon the separation 
question. But otherwise it was unsatisfactory. There was 
a general dissatisfaction. The culmination of this was the 
Tharawaddy rebellion of 1931 led by Saya San. He was 
arrested, tried and hanged. Dr. Ba Maw, a barrister of 
the Rangoon High Court and a member of the GCBA. 
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came into prominence at this time by defending Saya San. 
Another less known GCBA man, U Saw, was arrested on 
suspicion and was released after the troubles were over. 
After this he slowly came into prominence as one of the 
editors of the leading nationalist daily of Burma, the 
Thuria (Sun). 

The Depression of 1930 and the Indian Question 

The roost important factor that gave fillip to Burmese 
politics emerged very soon. The depression of 1930 came 
and hurled the Burmese peasants headlong into economic 
distress. The peasants were unable to pay their debts, 
and the Indian Chettyars and the money-lenders became 
landlords overnight through a process of rapid fore¬ 
closures. This gave rise to the problems of absentee land¬ 
lordism and raekrenting of the Burmese tenant farmers. 
Further, there was an increase in the wage-earning 
group which found no employment. On the face of 
retrenchment the existing job-holders were mostly Indians. 
There was a widespread dissatisfaction which led to the 
first Indo-Burmese riots of 1930. 

The separation question became the leading issue 
during the general election of 1936. The anti-separation- 
ists wore returned by a large majority, the most conspi¬ 
cuous among whom were Dr. Ba Maw. The pro-separation- 
ist big noise was U Saw who was also returned. * 

The Indians at this stage made a mistake. They did 
not try to understand the Bormans and in 1935 the first 
All-Burma Indian Conference was held in Rangoon presided 
over hy Mr. M. M. Raft, au ex-mayor of Rangoon; and 
this Conference made a vigorous protest againt the pro¬ 
posed separation. This further alienated the Burmans. 

The Dobama in the meanwhile rapidly changed into 
an anti-Indian and aggressively nationalistic party. The 
strike in the Rangoon University in 1936, where the pro- 
niinent figures were Thakin Nu, the president of the 
Students’ Union, Thakin Mya and Mr. Raschid, who later 
on succeeded Thakin Nu, clearly indicated that the 
leadership of the younger generation passed into the 
hands of the extremist Thakinb. Aung San, who was at 
this time the vice-president of the Students’ Union, wag a 
student in his undergraduate years and was a student 
leader. At this time the Thakin Party was gaining 
strength by the participation of such active workers like 
Thakitt Than Tun, Thakin Soe, Thakin Lun Raw and 
Thakin Sukumar Smgupta. 

Tiie Period of Provincial Autonomy 

Burma had her new constitution which commenced 
working from 1st April, 1937. There wore five parties in 
the House of Representatives viz. Dr, Ba Maw’s Sinyetha 
(the Poor Man’s) Party. U Chit Hlaing’s Wunthunu 
(People’s) Party, the GCBA, U Saw’s Myochit (the 
Patriots') Party, and the Thakins' Komin Kochin Aphwe 
(Self-Government Group), There was no numerical pre¬ 
ponderance of any party. Dr. Ba Maw, who was the 
Education Minister in the diarchy, formed a coalition, lit 
his . pipe and thought all would go well. But it didn’t. 

Very soon after he formed the ministry, labour troubles 
broke out in lower and Central Burma. The Thakins 
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were typ and doing. In 1938 there was a large strike in 
the oil-fields of Yenangyaung and Chauk. They deputed 
Thakin Das who toured the oil-fields and drew up a 
report. It was published in all the newspapers of Ran¬ 
goon and in the H indust han Standard of Calcutta. The 
public was enlightened about the real nature of the affairs 
which the goveminent had tried to suppress. There was 
a hue unkl cry and a storm of questions in the House of 
Representatives. The ministry was severely criticized. 
The government soon intervened and settled the strike 
to what people said the employer's advantage. 

lit 1939 there was a labour unrest in Rangoon Ating 
San was arrested under the Rangoon Emergency Security 
Act along witli other labour leaders. The Second Irulo- 
Bnrme.sc Riot had already occurred in 1938 and InJo- 
Burmesc relations were very much strained. It was im¬ 
perative that u solution was urgently needed. But Dr. 
Ra Maw was not very keen over it and his popularity was 
•on the wane. 

This led to the notorious era of no-confidence motions. 
The Sinyetha Party had few seats in the House. He 
could not count on them. Nor could he rely on hi* coali¬ 
tion. The end of his ministry came about in an unexpected 
imanner. By the end of 1938, when Aung San was the 
president of the Students’ Union, a one-day strike was 
declared to back up the University Amendment Bill pend 
ing before the House. There was picketing and demon¬ 
stration at the Secretariat which resulted in a lathi charge 
by the police, due to which many were wounded and a 
student lost his life. There was a general and universal 
condemnation ad the ministry, as a re-ull of which the 
Bill was passed (which incidentally provided for an 
elected Chancellor instead of having the Govcn or in that 
office). This was a greut moral success and early in 
1939, the Ba Maw ministry wa- voted out of office. 

After that, while f! Pn and then L Saw stepped into 
premiership. Dr. Ba Maw resigned his seat in the Ilmi-c, 
of Representatives and formed the Freedom Bloc with 
Hie Thakirs in 19-30. The war in Europe had come. The 
leftist politicians found in it an opportunity to drive home 
their demands for independence. A mass meeting was 
field in Jubilee Hall in August 1940, which was a hall¬ 
mark ini Burmese politics. This meeting was addressed 
fay Thakin Nu and Dr. Ba Maw and many others, where 
a demand was made for the immediate recognition of 
Burma as a free and independent country. 

By this time significant incidents took place which did 
not attract much notice. In 1939 Dr. Thein Maung, a 
minister in Dr. Ba Maw’s ministry visited Japan. Next 
year a Siamese goodwill mission came to Burma, and the 
Burma-Siani border was arranged to the advantage of the 
Siamese. Dr. Ba Maw later on had given a seditious 
speech in Mandalay, declaring himself the Abashin (the 
Dictator) anti was sent to prison under the Defence of 
Burma Rules. Thakin Nu and Thakin Than Tun were 
arrested in June and July respectively. Aung San fled 
from Burma in June 1940 to avoid arrest and later on 
arrived in Bankok. Thakitx Ba Sein made an unsuccessful 
attempt to run away from Burma, and was anpsted. He 
eras defended by Thakin Dae and was let off with a light 


sentence, after which he absconded again. Thakin Das 
came away to India in December, 1941, and was later on 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. lie was re¬ 
leased from his detention in Jubbulpore in 1944 ahd has 
not been heard of ever since. 

11 Saw Comes to Limh.ight 
In the meanwhile U Saw captured the sentiments of 
the country by his vigorous anti-Indian measures, such as 
the Land Alienation Act. Tenancy Act, Buddhist Women’s 
Marriage Act and finally the notorious Indian Immigra¬ 
tion Agreement, which were subjected to violent criticisms. 

While Dr. Ba Maw and the Thukins were agitating 
for independence and thinking of a joint action with the 
fndian leaders. U Saw took a narrow and aggressively 
nationalistic view of things. Tn November 1911, Mr. Amcty 
declared that Dominion Stains was the ultimate goal of 
Burma's political evolution, and in December U Saw flew 
to Englsfnd to negotiate a quicker Dominion Stntois. Later 
on he was arrested on his wav back to Rurnia on a i.hnrgo 
of communication w i) h the enemv. 

By this time Burma was drawn into the Far Eariern 
theatre of the World War. 

Iturniese Politics during Japanese Occupation 

Bavia Bai*o GovERMJFvr ok 1942 
B> March 7, 1942, Rangoon was occupied by the 
Japanese and the war was moving north close on 'ho 
beds of the jell eating allied army. There was a general 
turmoil, disouVr and di-bn-alon in the cxuniry. 

\t tiii'- time Thakin Tun Ok s,>t up a ‘Baraa Baho’or a 
Burmese leftist goyernment. Aung San became the gene¬ 
ra) officer commanding of the Burma Independence At my 
with the rank of a full colonel. But the efforts of thi, 
lSaina Baho government was unsuccessful in its efforts to 
mo i stable administration. 

The Japanese army over-ran iho whole of Burma by 
May 15. Thev had an war effort to envigorate and so 
wanted a stable administration to suit tbeir needs which 
would make treaties so that nobody would call a spade 
a spade. On March 23. 1942 the Bama Baho government 
negotiated a treaty with the Japanese, military authorities 
granting a number of economic, fiscal and commercial 
privileges arff facilities to Japan. 

The Burmese Executive Administration, 1942-43 
This treaty however did not improve matters. On 
June 5, the Japanese authorities wiped out the Bama Baho 
government. A Burmese executive administration was set 
up with Dr. Ba Maw as the Chief Executive. 

In March 1943, Dr. Ba Maw led a delegation to Japan 
apparently to negotiate greater administrative and political 
independence. He was decorated by the Japanese Emperor 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, First Class with Grand 
Cordon, U Auntg San, now a major-general, was decorated 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class with 
Middle Cords. Thakin Mya, who was now an executive 
without portfolio in the Executive Administration, received 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure, Second Class. There 
was apparently a show of enthusiastic consideration- for 
the Burmese demands and after the return of Dr. Ik* 
Maw, General lida, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Japanese forces in Burma, formed an Independence Pre¬ 
paratory Committee in Rangoon, on May 8, 1943, con¬ 
sisting of the leading diplomats. In the following July 
the Burma Independence Army was disbanded. 

The "Independent” Government or Burma. I9K$-4!> 

On 1st August, 1943, the Independent Government oi 
Burma was formed and established and this government 
declared war on Britain and America. 

The organisation of the government was totalitarian 
A Burma State Assembly was formed which had shadowy 
functions. All power was vested in the Naingandaw Adi¬ 
padi ( the Head of the State! who was also the Supremo 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed forces. Dr. Ba Maw 
was appointed to this office. The Adipadi retained the 
full sovereign status and authority. He was aided In a 
cabinet of ministers, presided over by a Prime Minister, 
which post also was retained by Dr. Ba Maw. All the 
ministers were appointed by and held office during the 
pleasure of the Adipadi. Besides there was a consults 
live body called the Privy Council consisting of not nunc 
than twenty-five nominated members. Legislative power 
was reserved by the Adipadi who exercised it in conoilta- 
tion with the Cabinet and the Privy Council. A Supreme 
Court was brought into existence and the appointment ot 
the Chief Justice and the other judges were ull made by 
the Adipadi. • 

It was understood that this system was only a war 
time measure. At the end of the war a Constituent Body 
was to be convened, composed of members nominated by 
the Adipadi and it would frame a new constitution Jm 
Burma. 

A new Burma Defence Army was formed with Majot- 
General Aung San as the Commander in-Chief. He was 
also the Minister of national defence in the Cabinet. 
Thakin Mya became the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for the interior. Thakin Nu became the Minister 
of foreign affairs. Some of the other members in the 
Cabinet were Thakin Thau Tun. Thakin l.un Baw. 11 
Ba Win, U Thein, Mating, U Aye, V IHa Mitt and H Set. 

The Burmese Government was recognized by nine 
uxis countries. The Azad Hind Government appointed 
Thakin Suknmar Sengupta as their liaison officer with the 
Burmese Government. The Japanese Government Ap¬ 
pointed Renzo Sawada, a former ambassador to France, 
as the Japanese ambassador to Bui run. The Burmese 
Government also took steps to establish diplomatic re¬ 
lations with other countries. Dr. Tboin Maung was ap¬ 
pointed ambassador to Tokyo, 11 Baw Twin, ,who had 
recently visited India as a delegate to the Inter-Asian 
Conference, was appointed ambassador to Siam. Thakin 
Ba SeiB was appointed ambassador to Mancluihuo, and 
Thakin Tun Ok who had formed tin Rama Ba'ui Govern¬ 
ment was appointed umhassador to Nanking. (Jut of 
these four, only Dr. Thein Maung was able to reach his 
destination. 

Db. Ba Maw's Advisors 

The Burmese Executive Administration was ultimate¬ 
ly controlled by the Japanese C.-in-C. in Buima, Japanese 
advisors were attached to each department at the centre. 


Japanese Officers were associated with Burmese officers 
in the districts. When the independent government was 
set up, the government was independent enough not to 
suck at the feeding bottle of Japanese patronage; hut 
before the year was out Dr. Ba Maw appointed one Dr. 
Gotaro Ogawa a member of the Japanese Diet, ex- 
minister of commerce and railways and d financial expert 
—as the Supreme Advisor lo the Burmese “Government. 

This independent government however could not solve 
the economic problems. The economic, ami financial <Iis- 
tn>.- became w w«n* day by day . There was an all-round 
dissatisfaction. People began ft assume a skeptical alti¬ 
tude towards the independent government regime which • 
was referred among them as 'rhauk mu dan lut I at yay\ 
the leu-anna independence. In the black maiket the 
value of British currency began to rise. It was no com¬ 
pliment for the Japs. 

Political Situation during the ''Independent” Regime 

Among the communists there weie two groups. One 
section, under Thakin Soe. which had declared an anti- 
Fascist war when the war broke out m December, 1941, 
was already working underground aftei a brief period of 
oollahoration and disillusionment. The other group led by 
Thakin Than Tun supported the government. Than Tun 
himself was the minieo i of agrii uiiiiie in the Cabinet. 

Thakins had earlier collaborated with the Japs. But 
now thev wete displeased. Tin- principal reason was 
the replacement of their Bamn Balio government by the 
Japanese since ii demanded too much independence. 
Discords were life in tin party as well as in the govern¬ 
ment. The fifty-fifty liasi- on which Thakins and Sm- 
y-tlia-men weie to divide power among themselves were 
not adhered to by Dr. Ba Maw. lie was subjected to 
vigorous criticism by Thakin Ba Seiu. Tin.-, was the lie- 
ginning of a dog's home rivalry between Ba frin and Ba 
Maw. 

Conflicts between Aung San and Ba .Maw were also 
he.ird of and it was reported in May, 1941 that in a 
cabinet meeting there was a sharp argument between 
them and Aung Sat) put a finishing touch to it by slap¬ 
ping the Adipadi in the face. 

Thakin Ba Seiu and Thakin Tun Ok organized an 
opposition and tried to interfere with the Ba Maw 
administration. By the middle of 1944 they were, removed 
to Singapore by the Japs who (wanted to keep Thakin 
Ba Sein safe as u future alternative to Dr. Ba Maw if 
occasion demanded. 

Nor was there any love lost between Dr. Ba Maw 
and the Japs. The oo-operation that they wanted was 
not forthcoming and the political situation) being moat 
propitious they threatened to remove I)r. Ba Maw. Hence, 
on May 11, 1944 he sent a Burmese Special Mission) to 
Tokyo. The mil object of the mission was to put before 
the Jap authorities the difficulties in Burma, to ask for 
economic relief and to request them to remove the burden 
that had been imposed upon Burma by the military 
authorities. The mission was a failure and it returned to 
Burma by the end of the year. 

Is the home front Dr. Ba Maw tried to amend 
matters by reshuffling the ministry. But there was ho 
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imporvemeat. The allied victory at Impbal and Kohisna 
changed the tide of events. By the time monsoon set in, 
the British had already advanced up to Myitkyina, and y 
large-scale invasion was imminent. 

The general revulsion against the Japs reached its 
peak, U Aung San got in touch with the British. He 
went underground and organized the Burma Patriotic 
Forces. Thakin Soe was already in. Very ->oon two 
others from the cabinet, Thakin Mya and Thakin Than 
Tun. joined him. 

The administration now was tully disorganized. Willi 
the advance iof the allied troops after the monsoon in 
1944, Aung San’s army rose and fell upon the Japs from 
tiie rear ami helped to disrupt their communications. 

By the end of April, 1945, the Japanese accompanied 
By Dr. Ba Maw and six other ministers left Rangoon. 
On May 4, the British 14th army marched into the city. 

Hero ends the second phase of Burma's struggle for 
freedom. 

Post-War Developments in Burmese Polities 

When Burma was re-occupied she was no more a 
bh iking bahv in the cradle of Far Eastern politics. Now 
she, was a grown-up. self-conscious damsel who could jilt 
vou. The British knew that well enough. It was evident 
that ihe Ticy Blue Print of November, 1944 was too 
unfashionable u> plai-aite her feelings. Consequently the 
Labour Government issued a White Paper in May, 1945 
which envisaged a Constituent Assembly. 

But even this fell far short of Burmese aspirations. 
The A.uti-Fuscist People’s Freedom League formed under 
the hadership of Aung San had openly pledged itself 
to complete independence for Burma. At the beginning 
the communists were associated with it. The Thakins 
of the Dobama did not get into it but associated them¬ 
selves with the AFPFL without any reservations. 

Sir Dorman Smith, the Governor, who assumed 
charge after a brief period of military alministration, did 
not fully appreciate the change of times. His attempts 
to form a representative executive council fizzled out in 
October, 1945 as he was not prepared to swallow the 
AFPFL's claim of representing she whole country, to 
allow them 11 seats out of 15, sad to give them the 
charge of the k^y portfolio of Home Affairs. Thete was 
a universal feeling of frustration and distrust, and Aung 
San threatened a national struggle in a historic mass rail) 
at Shew Dagon Pugoda on November, 1945. 

The Interim National Govkkamenc 

The arrival of a new Governor ami the return: of 
three eminent leaders by the first half of i f J4o brought 
about a new phase of activity and enthusiasm ir. U iiinesr 
politics. Talks wete resumed for the establishment of a 
national government, A settlement was reached on 
September 26.- Two days later a national government 
assumed office. 4t consisted of U Aung San, Thuk.'n Mya, 
U Ba Pe, U Thein Pe, Maha Ba Khaing and U Aung 
Zan Wad representing the AFPFL, U Saw representing 
the Myochits, Thakin Ba Sein representing the Dobama, 
and three other independent, members. Sir Maung Gyi, 
U Tin Tut and Saw Ba Gyi. Bui the Sinyctha Party 
under Dr. Ba Maw kept aloof. 


This was a milestone in the constitutional develop¬ 
ment of Burma. Tile mew situation helped to increase 
the confidence of the Burmese politicians. It was ex-‘ 
poeted that the new executive council could now pro¬ 
ceed unhampered with the economic rehabilitation of 
Burma. But unfortunately internal strifes began to mani¬ 
fest themselves mi I lie Burmese scene. 

Cdm'iht ar.TWfci-.N AFPFJ. and the Communists 
Early in September Thakin Thau Tun, leader of the 
'Bed Shirt’ communists resigned his post of the General 
Secretary of the AFPFL. His purty had demanded two 
mml- 5 in the executive council and this d'niand being 
n fused there was discontent among them. The AFPFL 
accused them of their disruptive activities, and expelled 
them Prom the organization in October. Thakin Than 
Tun in reply stated that “the AFPFL has reduced itself 
from the status of a united national front to that of a 
capitalist party kneeling before Imperialism.’’ Subse¬ 
quently, Thein. IV resigned from the executive council. 

This turn of events was painful to tile country. 
Efforts to bring about a reconciliation failed . On the 
ether hand the Bed Sliirts could not amalgamate with 
the Red Flag Communists led by Thakin Soe. 

Fitt Mahabama Movement ok Dr. Ba Maw 
The next .significant development was the revival of 
the Mahabama movement by Dr. Ba Maw. At the three 
day conference of the Sinyctha Party commencing from 
October IB it was decided to replace the Sinyetha Wun¬ 
til unu by the Mahabama organization. Dr. Ba Maw 
criticized the policy of Aung San and the ideology' of 
Than Tun antd enunciated his own policy of immediate 
freedom of Burma bused on a constitution drawn up by 
a sovereign constituent assembly. The movement aimed 
at a national involution through which alone Burma's 
real ficcdom could be uchieved; and on litis issue, said 
X>r. Ba Maw, there could Is' no compromise with the 
British Government 

The Policy of thf. Dobama Asiavon 
The third important event was tin* Conference of 
the Dobama Asiuywn which began on November 6. Thakin 
Ba Sein, the president of the Dobama and a member of 
the interim cabinet, reiterated their policy of fighting 
for the complete right ol self-determination and a 
sovereign constituent assembly consisting of Burmtuts 
<uly, as well as the complete scrapping of the 'While 
Paper. 

The Dobama now sponsored to move to organize a 
Democratic United National Front to fight for freedom, 
fn thi- move all the parties including U Saw's Myochit 
party, Ba Maw’s Mahabama Organization and the Com¬ 
munists supported l!a Sein. Only the AFPFL withheld 
its approval of the move though the policy of the Front 
diffeod little from that of the AFPFL--because the 
AFPFL was not favourably disposed towards the communists 
whom it did not trust and the Mahabama politicians 
whom it thought too utopian and unpractical. 

Here the seed of discord was sown between the 
AFPFL and the other parties which became rife during 
the recent elections to the constituent assembly. 
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DISTURBANCES IN THE COUNTRY 

Troubles began to ensue. Firstly, there was an iiv 
creasing momentum of labour strikes and industrial dis¬ 
putes. Secondly, there was widespread disorder apd 
lawlessness in the rural areas. The reason for both were 
attributed to the activities of the communists. Armed 
dacoitics and pitched battles with the police and military 
supported by AFPF1. volunteers were reported from the 
districts of central Burma where the rebels were alleged 
to have established parallel government of their own. In 
the Arakam division there was an armed separatist cam¬ 
paign under U Seinda, an ex-monk and underground 
leader. By December the Naga Ilills also was in a state 
of disturbed conditions. 

On the other hand, the frontier people instigated by 
interested parties began to express their dissatisfaction. 
They demanded separate administrative arrangement and 
federation for the Hill tribes. The Karens also made 
similar demands and Karen Goodwill Mission visited the 
United Kingdom in October. 

AFPFL Spurred into Action 

On November 12, 1946 the AFPFL issued a statement 
containing the following demands: 

(a) recognition of the existing executive council as a 
full-fledged national government by January 31, 
1947. 

(b) au announcement by the British within that datt 
that Burma shall be completely independent 
within one year and that those of the non-Bur¬ 
mese nationality would not participate in the 
general elections for a sovereign constituent 
assembly. 

The AFPFL representatives in the executive council 
were directed to resign if those demands were not met 
by January 31, 1947. 

The London Conference 

As an outcome of these demands the London Con¬ 
ference was held in January, 1947 where Burma was re¬ 
presented by U Aung San, Thakin Ba Sein, U Saw, Thakin 
Mya, U Ba Pe, and U Tin Tut. The main Burmese 
demands were: (a) transference of full responsibility; 
(b) direct election into the constituent assembly and 
not through the machinery of the 1935 Act; (c) im¬ 
mediate transformation of tbe executive council into a 
responsible national government with the powers of a 
Dominion government; (d) transference of full respon¬ 
sibility for defence, external affairs and of financial 
autonomy. 

The agreement was reached on the following basis: 
fo) a constituent assembly to be elected in April consis¬ 
ting of Burma nationals only and elected through the 
machinery of the 1935 Act; (5) during the interim 
period Burma would he governed Tinder the special powers 
of the 1935 Act and the temporary provisions of the 
Act of 1945; (c) during the interim period there would 
be a legislate e council, the members being nominated 
by the Governor from among the elected members of the 
constituent assembly, and it would . function until the 
constitution drawn up by the constituent assembly could 


be made operative; (d) the Interim Government should 
he conducted generally in the same way as that in India. 

Thakin Ba Sein and U Saw however did not agree 
to these terms. They felt that the original demands of 
the Burmese people were not conceded, that the consti¬ 
tuent assembly would not be a sovereign body, the 
question of final independence within one year was ignored, 
and the British terms did not go beyond* the framework 
of the 1935 Act. They further objected to a nominated 
government without any legislative council till the elec¬ 
tions, and to a nominated government with a nominated 
legislature after the elections which would function for 
an indefinite period. 

Pkosfects and Outlook for the Future 

While the majority of Burmana hailed the agreement, 
U Saw und Thakin Ba Sein resigned from the Executive 
Council and along with Dr. Ba Maw, Sir Paw Tun and 
the Red Flag oommunists formed themselves into a for¬ 
midable opposition. They refused to participate in the 
elections and were joined by a section, of the Karens led 
b\ Saw Ba Gyj who also resigned from the executive 
council recently during the elections. But Aung San: 
promised the people their freedom within oue year. The 
AFPFL hud an extensive support. The Hill tribes, 
especially the Chins, Kachin* and the Shans decided to- 
co-operate with Aung San after the Panlong Conference. 
The Hod Shirt communists under Than Tun and Thejn 
Pe agreed to participate in elections. Aung San was 
joined by other leaders who were so long in the opposi¬ 
tion' camp, such as U Aye and U Mya of the Myochit 
party, Thakin Lay Maung and Thakin Lun Baw of the 
Dobama, Dama Ba Thein and his Dama party group. 
He was also supported by the Karen Vouth League led 
by Maha Ba Khaing. The Mods of the Tenassorim 
pledged their support lor the AFPFL though a section 
among them under Mon Po Choe went over to the anti- 
AFPFL camp. 

The oppositionists formed themselves into an ‘‘Inde¬ 
pendence First Alliance” and organised a countrywide 
campaign boycotting the elections. As a sequel to this, 
disorders and disturbances were reported .from several 
parts of the country including railroad sabotage which 
greatly disturbed 11 Aung San. 

But one fact must not be overlooked at this stage 
that this non-participation of the other political parties 
accorded a dubious prestige to the victory of the AFPFL 
in the Constituent Assembly elections. Further the em¬ 
ployment of armed members of the People’s Volunteer 
Organisation, a private army maintained by the AFPFL 
to help the police and the regular troops in maintaining 
law and order during the elections had a damping effect 
on the whole show. 

The Constituent Assembly held its first sitting in the 
months of June and elected lb akin Nu, the Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the AFPFL (who has recently formed the new 
government in Burma. He was the Foreign Minister in 
tbe Ba Maw regime during the Jap occupation) as the 
President. The Constituent Assembly decided to de¬ 
dans Burma an independent sovereign socialist republic 
on the Rues adopted in India. Bat since the Assembly 
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consisted of AFPFL members and their supporters only 
the Opposition outside was very much dissatisfied. Even 
Dr. Ba Maw himself criticised what he thought was 
a one-party constitution-making and he particularly stres¬ 
sed upon the fact that instead of attending to the parti 
cular needg of Burma, the Assembly was reproducing in 
Bunfla the whole political pantomime in India. 

There was also another development. It wus ru¬ 
moured that the AFPFL-supporter Red Shirt communists 
itad asked for a rapprochement with the AFPFL Their 
most important demands were the removal of l! Tin Till 
and U Ba Pe from Executive Council. This led to- dis¬ 
satisfaction in certain quarters because IJ Tin Tut, a 
former f. C. S. man and the first elected Chancellor of the 
Rangoon University, was considered to he a genius in 
matters of public anil national finance and U Ba Pe was 
the oldest politician associated with politics since 1919. 
A few days luter hi people came to know witli profound 
surprise that U Tin Tut was nominated us the High 
Commisrioiier-ilerignale t.o London and l 1 Ba Pe wu- 
forced to resign on alleged grounds of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption. 

All these uniforlunulelv led the opposition leaders to 
believe that Aung San was trying to set up what they 
called a totalitarian one-party rile in Burma. They de¬ 
cided to resist. There were talk* of an impending nation- 
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wide struggle. The crisis began with two events—the 
Police strike in Rangoon and the renewal of the armed 
rebellion in Arakan led by 13 Seinda who demanded, a 
separate sovereign! territory for the Arakuncee. The 
climax waa reached with the recent assassination of 
Aung San and his colleagues in the Government. The 
subsequent arrest of U Saw, Thukin Ba Sein and the 
disappearance of Ba Maw are understandable. 

Troubles ore now brewing and the political stage is 
now set for a new drama. Though Aung San was a 
popular figure, Thakin Nu has an extensive support and 
the AFPFL is the strongest party in the country, the 
abilities and the personalities of Ba Maw, Ba Sein and 
U Saw should not be overlooked. The general situation 
in Burma is yet unsettled and economic distress is 
acute, which may be advantageously utilised by the 
Independence First Alliance. 

Burma is going to be independent; and nothing can 
slop that. But the future of Burma is fraught with con¬ 
flicts involving leadership and power politics. That seems 
to be the general pattern in the wide canvas of South- 
East Asia. And what developments it run effect on 
the present and the future trends of world affairs 
depend much on the cross-currents of international 
diplomacy. 
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ENGLISH 

ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY; By 
Alfred North Whitehead. Published by the Philoso¬ 
phical IAbrary, 16 East Iflih Street, New York 10, 
N.Y., USA. 

Whitehead's is a well-known name in Science and 
Philosophy and generally in the realm of letters. Of 
him the only possible criticism now is praise and 
admiration for his acute thinking. One may differ 
from him and we need not conceal the fact that we 
■do not accept all his conclusions—but that cannot be 
Construed as any the least disparagement of bin posi¬ 
tion as a thinker. The book before us is not his 
magnum opus : but tt shows in a more or less popular 
way the making of the great thinker ; and with a 
biographical background behind, it is an excellent 
introduction to his higher and more abstruse writings. 
The Essayff collected here have been neatiy arranged 
into groups ; and discuss not only philosophical and 
scientific matters but also educational topics and auto¬ 
biographical memories. 

The book bos beep veiy nicely got tip. But there 
is an error in the contents which omit to mention the 
chapter Uniformity and Contingency under Part II 
<p. 132). 

CT. C. BHATTACHAftjra 


PRIORITIES IN PLANNING (Food, Education, 
Housing) ; By K. T. Shah . Voru <fe Co., Publishers 
Ltd., S Round Building, Kolbadevi Road, Bombay 0. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

During the World War II, the National Planning 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawahfcr- 
lal Nehru, envisaged a comprehensive scheme of deve¬ 
lopment of India’s resources—physical, material and 
cultural. The Committee had to face various handi¬ 
caps. and though they were burning with & desire to 
go ahead, they could not give shape to their cherished 
plana as the country’s destiny was then entirely in the 
iron grip of an alien Government. 

In 1946. Priorities Sub-Committees were entrusted 
with the task of recommending ways and means for the 
solution of the urgent national problems of Food, 
Education and Housing. Hence the present Report. 

Food : India is a deficit country in respect of 
food grains and the low vitality of her people and the 
wide prevalence of diseases may be traced to mal¬ 
nutrition. A nation rannot be sturdy and prosperous 
unless it has rich and sufficient food. The Report states 
that by the introduction of scientific methods of agri¬ 
culture, by bringing waste land under the plough, by 
the adpption of co-opeartive organisation on socialistic 
lines the total yield of the land may well be doubled 
within a span of five years. 
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Education : The Report asserts : ‘Education of the 
children of the community up to a given minimum 
standard muBl be accepted as the absolute and un- 
escapable obligation of civilised society and, there¬ 
fore, of the State representing it.’ Tt concerns itself 
with Primary and Pre-Primary education as well as the 
Education of the Adu’ts. The Committee have recom¬ 
mended supply of fre** mid-day meal to pupils and the 
adoption of the eytstem of school conscription "as a 
uost of poll tax paid in kind.” 

Housing The problem of t he shortage of hous¬ 
ing room has been thorn, gfcly discussed from various 
points of view and sugg' stion? offered for its solution. 

. Tire entire Report is bold practical and masterly. 
The framere have planned for a bright and prosperous 
India. That they arc not visionary day-dreamers but 
realists in the true Bensc of the term can be judged 
from the fact that they have considered financial 
implications of the plans and indicated the paths to be 
followed. 

The responsibility of making India happy and 
great has now devolved on the Indians themselves. In 
the changed conditions of the country the recom¬ 
mendations of the Planning Committee deserve the 
most careful consideration of the Central as well as 
Provincial Governments. If India has to take a place 
of honour in the comity of nations, the plans must be 
translated into action. 

Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary General Secretary of 
the National Planning Committee, deserves the sincere 
praiie of his countrymen for his untiring zeal iu the 
cause of India’s prosperity. The Report is a blue-print 
of hope and deserves wide circulation. 

Narayan C. Chanda 

ANCIENT SOCIETY : By Lewis Henry Morgan. 
Bharati Library, 146 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Bp. 672 + xx. Price Its. 7-8. 

Morgan’s Ancient Society is one of the most 
comprehensive works on social history for the pre¬ 
historic period. Morgan discovered iu his own way the 
materialistic conception of history and in his com¬ 
parison of barbarism and civilisation, he has arrived 
at the same conclusion as Karl Marx. On a close 
study of the form, development and progress of ancient 
•ociely, Morgan came to believe in the existence of a 
class struggle and the materialistic conception of 
history. He says, “Property and office were the founda¬ 
tions upon which aristocracy planted itself. Whether 
this principle shall live or die has been one of the 
great problems with which modem society has been 
engaged . . . As a question between equal rights and 
unequal rights, between equal laws and unequal laws, 
between the rights of wealth, of rank and of official 
position, and the power of justice and intelligence, 
there can be little doubt of the ultimate result.” 

The materialist conception of life hae been the 
guiding principle of European civilisation and it. is 
only natural that European scholars on .sociology 
would look upon the theory of materialist conception 
of history as the foundation for their philosophy. 
Materialists hold that the determining factor in history 
lien in the last resort pre-eminently in the production 
and reproduction of life and of the immediate essen¬ 
tial requirements of life. The social institutions under 
which men of a particular historical epoch and of ft 
particular country live, are according to the material: 
wta, determined on the one hand by the production 
of the means of subsistence, viz. food, clothing, 
shelter and the necessary tools and on th« other by 
the production of generations of children— 1 the propa¬ 
gation of species. Morgan says. “Upon their skill in 
titis direction, the whole question of human supremacy 
on the earth depended. Mankind are the only beings 


who may be said to have an absolute control over the 
production of food. ... It is accordingly probable 
that the great epoches qf human progress have been 
identified more or less directly with the enlargement 
0/ the sources of subsistence.” These sociological 
researches are incomplete because Western scholars' 
have failed to understand the oriental conception of life 
which is bated not on a materialist but* an a spiritual- 
philosophy. Not possession and power but happiness 
and bliss was the guiding factor in human relations 
m India and China. In India, changes in the occupants 
of the thrones were frequent, but the society was- 
based on a such a strong spiritual foundation that it 
survived political upheavals for millenniums. This side 
of sociology has wide virgin field of research. 

The outstanding contribution of Morgan is his 
histoiy of the development of family in human society. 
He has provided the basis for au arrangement in 
historical order the three forms of family system— 
monogamy, oriental polyandry aud Indo-Tibetan poly¬ 
andry. In the gens organised in accordance with 
mothcr-righl. Morgan discovered the primitive form 
which Lad developed the later gens organised according 
to father-right as found amongst the ancient civilised 
peoples. Morgan's great contribution is his reconstruc¬ 
tion of the forms of family. He has shown a new way 
to investigation and resPurch and has provided a 
rest inspect, of far-reaching significance into the pre¬ 
history of mankind. 

Morgan’s Anciunt Society has been translated into 
Russian by the Academy of Sciences as a work of the 
greatest importance. Indian scholars in sociology will 
welcome the first Indian edition of this monumental 
work. 

D. Busman 

SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF INDIAN PRO¬ 
BLEM : By Dr. Pat tab hi Sitaramayya. Vom <fc Co., 
Publishers Ltd., Bombay. Paget 104 . Price Re. 1 - 12 . 

The book contains six thoughtful essays from the 
pen oi a well-known politician not less known as a 
writer on economic subjects relating to India. He 
asserts that India has all the necessary requisites that 
■make her people a nation and that differences in religions 
professed by different groups are no hindrances to- 
India’s fundamental unity. The exploitation of the 
economic resources of the country by an alien ad¬ 
ministration for the last two centuries is the next 
theme of the writer and he has made his subject quite 
dear by facte and figures which cannot be challenged. 
His clear analysis of the various aspects of the 
economic problems portrays a gloomy picture of the 
Indian conditions but his bints at the way out of the 
present Htruggle are admirable and encouraging. Free 
India as a political and economic unit in the eman¬ 
cipation of the world is yet to be. But the prospects 
are bright and the contributions , of India to the 
world’s economic rehabilitation will be considerable. 
Freed from the shackles of foreign domination, India 
will take her rightful place in'world leadership and 
world reconstruction. We are sure, the book wiB 
benefit the public as well as the students of the 
university. 

A. B. Dom 

HINDUISM AND ITS DEVELOPMENT: By K. 
Satckidananda Murti, JlfA, Lecturer in Philoeophu in 
the S. V, Colldge, Tirupati. Published by Sunder Run 
and Sons. (S. India). Pp. ilfi. Price Rs. 3. 

The learned author had a brilliant University- 
career. His maiden work, a Telugu book on the Gita, 
appeared while Tie was an undergraduate, His second 
book, the Isa-Upanishad, was written when he wss§ 
student in the Andhra University. His thlsd work, the 
book under review, contains a serial of five lecture* 
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delivered under the religious education scheme of the 
H. V. College, 'firupati. 

The first lecture deals with the spiritual vision of 
Hinduism. The Hindu vision, the author remarks, is 
essentially a global outlook as contrasted with the 
■circumscribed outlook that promotes isolationism or 
■sectarianism. The more one comes out of one’s com¬ 
partmentalised outlook, the author observes, the more 
■one ciiltivates the cosmic vision which s the goal of 
Hinduism. The second, thiid and fourth lectures dis¬ 
cuss respectively the rise of religion, Vedanta, and 
‘religion in life. The fifth lecture gives a historical 
survey of the development of Hinduism and traces 
the forces, inleraal and external, that brought, nbout 
its successive stages. From the ancient times down to 
the present day dhe stages of Hindu evolution arc 
carefully surveyed in a short compare. The survey is 
succinct and masterly. 

While tracing the Muslim influence on the Hindu¬ 
ism of South India, the author observes that Sankar’s 
insistence on the Unity of Brahman, his unqualified 
acceptance of the Veda, his missionary zeal and the 
prevalence of Islam as a living force in his birth-place 
forced him to think that Sankar was very much in¬ 
fluenced by Islam 1 . He then quotes Prof. Humayun 
T Cabir to corroborate his statement. It is a pity that 
a learned scholar like Mr. Murti would make such an 
■ignorant and unwarranted observation. That Islam was 
prevalent in Malabar during Sankar’s times is an un¬ 
tenable assumption. None of the Sanskrit works 
records Sankar’s contact with Islam. In the absence 
of any L.-toncal proof how the author hazards such 
a hasty remark ? Prof. Humayun Kabii’s assertion has 
been exploded by Dr. Roma Cboudhuri in an article 
entitled “Sankar and Islam’’ in The Modem Review 
for Februaiy, 1946. The author concludes with a 
timely appeal to modem Hindus to purge away all 
unnecessary and useless nccretions of our old religion 
and restate it with reference to the needs of the age. 
The treatment is throughout refreshing and readable, 
informative and up-to-date. 

S'vami Jagadiswatunanda 

SANSKRIT 

VKDIC BIBLIOGRAPHY : By R. N. DaruUkar, 
MA., Ph.D. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. Kamatdk Publishing House, Bombay. Price 
Jts. Iff. . 

This is a very important publication giving almost 
a comprehensive record of the work done between 
1930 and 1946, in the field of the Veda and allied 
antiquities including Indus Valley civilisation. This is 
a continuation of Bibliographic Vedique of Prof. Louis 
Renon published in 1931. A number of publiaations 
prior to 1930 not included in Prof. Renon’s work have 
also been included in the present volume. The total 
number of entries in the two volumes comes up to 
about 10000, 6600 in the first and 2600 in the second. 
The volume will be of invaluable help not only to 
students of Veda but to all students of Indology in 
general. It is really reassuring to be told that similar 
volumes of the Bibliography will be periodically isued 
at suitable intervals. It is, however, difficult, if not 
impossible, for an individual scholar successfully and 
satisfactorily to carry on such a huge undertaking 
single-handed as has been done by Dr. Dandek&r and 
ins predecessor Prof. Renon. And it may be hoped the 
world of scholars will consider it a sacred duty to help 
the learned compiles with information not easily 
accessible and with suggestions for improvement. Help 
ana co-operation is essential especially with regard to 
publiaations in different provincial languages’and those 
not issued by well-known societies' and farms. Without 


such help omissions are only natural. Of course, it is 
desirable that the Bibliography should confine itself 
only to scholarly works leaving out publications ‘of 
purely popular interest of which the number is » 
legion in different parts of the country. It is, therefore, 
quite in the fitness of things that popular ritualistic 
works have not been included in the present volume, 
though popular items have not been excluded as a 
rule. As regards important omissions in the volume 
reference may be made to the following : I. Two 
interesting and valuable papers on Vedic studies in 
old Bengal and Animals in the Vedas published in the 
Haraprasad Sammrdhana4ekhamala (Calcutta, 1338- 
1339 B. S.). 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit. MSS. 
in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat (Calcutta, 1935) which 
deals, among other things, with about 200 Vedic MBS. 
some of them being unique. In Section 163 dealing 
with biographical notices one misses those about 
Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastri. 

CniNTAHARAN ChAWBAVAHTI 

BENGALI 

B H A R A T-MUICTISADHAK RAMANAN DA 
CHATTOPADHYAY O ARDHA-SATABDIR BANG- 
LA (with 26 full-page illustrations) : By Shri Shanta 
Devi. Published by Shri JV. (7. Das, Prabasi Press, 
120-2 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. To be had of 
the author at P 2(1 Raja Basanta Ray Road, Calcutta, 
and local booksellers. August 1947. Pp. 202. Pries 
Rs. 6 

‘ A Bengali, an Indian, a citizen of the world”—this 
’h how Sister Nivedita had described Ramananda Babu, 
the dqyen of Indian journalism, years ago. Born in 1865, 
he grew to be a scholar of considerable academic dis¬ 
tinction, but at the altar of idealism he sacrificed, early 
iti his life, all the natural promptings of youthful 
ambition. Not for him the lure of scholarship and ite 
prizes, nor the fascination of a foreign degree or 
Government service. He chose for himself the usual 
vocation of idealists, a teacher’s job, and though he 
was successful both in teaching and in administration 
as a Principal, he left the cosy corner of a Principal’s 
office and entered on a life of struggle. 

Having won golden opinions of critics for his in¬ 
cursions into journalism, in 1901 he started the Prabasi 
for Bengali readers, and in 1907, The Modem Review 
for a more extended circle. The intense work whioh 
he put forth in their connection bore fruit ; the 
monthlies grew during his life-time to be powerful 
means of creating and influencing public opinion. He 
was a champion of Bengal, of Hindu culture, of 
Brahmoiam, Rammohun Roy, Rabindranath and 
Mahatma Gandhi, of Indian painting which he suc¬ 
ceeded in popularising, but in his writing he could 
never forget the local in his interest in the universal— 
the vision of a Free India and the famine situation in 
Bankura went together. The “Vividha Prasanga” and 
the “Notes" in the Prabasi and in The Modem Review 
ware eagerly expected every month by numerous 
readers all over the country, because they revealed an 
original mind, fearless in its expression of what it 
understood to be the truth. His journalism was inspired 
by the spirit, of service, and the restraint exercised 
by him in conversation was admirably reflected in his 
writings. In the notes he has, here and there, left, for 
us a message that has not grown old, e.g., "We for our 
part do not see the need or feel the wisdom of beisfi 
in a hurry to create or recognise a split in our camp : 
we prefer to stick to the rule. ‘In essentials unity, in 
noin-essentialg liberty, in all things charily’.’’ 

Hie Editor’s job was performed by him not ody 
scrupulously with regard to time, but also regarding 
language, expression, subject-matter. He went through 
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everything himself and edited the contributions care¬ 
fully. It was rumoured that even Rabindranath's 
writings bore the marks of the Editor’s pencil ! This 
involved strenuous work, and he bore the strain well 
enough • for years. It was doing real service to the 
nation, and the trouble was worth taking. 

His last days were clouded by the great bereave¬ 
ment ; Rabindranath whom he had loved so much had 
predeceased him by three years, and Ramananda 
Babu’s words briefly and poignantly expressed his 
feeling : “I did not" even dream that I would have to 
Jive in a world which Rabindranath had left.” His 
health also broke down. The nation paid him due 
respect in his last. days. He received ovations in his 
sick-bed, and 1h<. end came in September, 1843. 

Ramananda Bahu’s life-sketch has been written at. 
length and for the readers of Bengal by his daughter. 
«&d there is patient chronicling of events with com¬ 
mentaries. It hsn been no easy task. This biography 
is alno, as it necessarily must be, the history of his 
times, of the Bmhrno Samaj which he had joined 
early in life. It contains sketches of Indu Bhusban Ray, 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Rajaui Kanin Guha, 
Apurba Chandra Datta and others who had been asso¬ 
ciated with him in life. More than all else, there is 
occasionally an intimate picture of Rabindranath, c.g., 
on page 100. The subsidiary title is quite fitting— 
“Bengal during the last, fifty years” of which we get a 
glimpse, though nothing more than a glimpse. At 
the same time it is a book of reminiscences. The 
pathos of Mulu’s death, the picture of Santiniketan as 
it was in those days, the description of life &t 
Allahabad, to name a few only, live in this account. 

Ever zealous for the honour of India, Ramananda 
Babu was an alert sentinel, guarding her good name 
both at home "and abroad. A nationalist, to the core, 
a journalist to the very end, a champion of Rabindra¬ 
nath, Nfttaji Subhos Chandra, of Bengal, he fearlessly 
criticized the powers that be, and though there might 
be occasional disagreement on the point at isBue, 
every one admired the spirit of fearless criticism for 
which he stood. Shanta Devi’s detailed and interesting 
narrative should prove an attraction to the readers 
who will be grateful to her for having collected and 
preserved this wealth of materials—a labour of love— 
for future generations, 

P. R. Sen 

HINDI 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY (in Hindi) : By 
Batadcva Upadhyaya, Oahityacharya, M.A., Professor, 
Samkril and Pali Department, Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, with an Introduction by Mahamohopadhyaya 
Gopinalh Kaviraj, MA. Published by the Manager, 
Swadu Mandir, 29-17 Ganesh Dikshil, Benares City. 
Pp. 10+18+628. Price Rs. 6. 

Pandit Upadbyaya is already well-known <o us as 
a prominent Sunskritist and an author of Sanskritic 
works. He 1ms occupied a right place in the. learned 
society. Ilia present, volume has, however, brought him 
before us as a Buddhiat scholar of elhincace, con¬ 
versant both with Sanskrit and Pali Buddhism One 
must, congratulate him on the amount*of success he 
bos achieved by writing the book. 

Buddhism with special reference to its philosophy 
as represented in different countries and diverse 
languages and discussed, by contemporary scholar all 
over the world in their individual speeches is now by 
no means *n easy subject. And to write on it in » 
language in which materials are not ready-made and 
consequently are io be collected from other sources 
is also not free from much difficulty. Without taking 
other matters such as gravity and profundity of the 
subject into consideration, amply from the above fact* 


it can be understood how arduous the work was 
before the author ; yet it, is gratifying to note-that he 
has produced a book which was a desideratum. 

Mainly it is divided into five parts aub-dividea 
into twenty-five chapters. The parts are called thus: 
1. Original Buddhism, 2. Religious Developments, 
3. Philosophical Schools, 4. Buddhist Logic and Tan- 
tras, and 6. Propagation and Greatness of Buddhism. 
Besides, if deals with almost all the important aspects 
of Buddhism connected with the philosophical thoughts 
including the theories of different sects even in Japan. 

In discussing the philosophical theories the author 
has also attempted, so far an possible in the limit of 
his space, to give a short account of the literature of 
each of I lie schools -mentioning the important works 
and their authors. * 

Necessarily a considerable portion of the book » 
a compilation from its predecessors ; yet evidently 
there is much originality. There are subjects which me 
collected or discussed here for the flint time and as 
such not to be found in similar works. 

Evidently in order Ip offer a comprehensive 
volume to his readers, .the author has undertaken too 
many topics to discuss, and consequently appears not, 
1o have done full justice to all of them by .treating 
(hem adequatley. 

In a b'g volume like this, dealing with a very 
difficult and controversial subject, il can hardly be 
expected that it, is absolutely free from all sorts of 
defects, omissions and commissions. As it appears, 
here and there are come omissions and commissions. 
Only one instance may be given. While he has dis¬ 
missed from the non-Buddhist points of view against 
five* theory of Flux of n thing (Ksanabhanga-vada). he 
does not show how it is maintained by the Buddhist” 
themselves, One also wishes the author had attempted 
to show the origin and gradual development?, of the 
philosophical thoughts he was concerned with in his 
work. Such defects, if they are really so, may be 
removed in the second edition which we are pure, will 
soon be demanded by the public considering the 
merits of the book by a scholar who is really a 
baliusrvta. It -may be mentioned in this connexion 
that by writing the book the author has won the prize 
called Sri Harjimal Dalmiya Puraskwrt for 2002-2003 
V. S. of the value of Rs. 2,100 in Delhi The introduc¬ 
tion is, as it, is rightly expected, from the pen of the 
celebrated savant Pandit Gopmat.h Kaviraj. 

VlU HtJSHEK HAH A BHATTACHARYA 


GUJARATI 

(1) MHARO BHARAT DESHA : By Kantilal 
Parikh. Thick card-board. Pp. 180. Price ten annas. 

(2) GAMDUN BOLECHHE : By Chunilut Madia. 
Thick card-board. Pp. lJfi. Price ten annas. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmeaabad, 19ffi. 

In twenty-one sections all the attractive and 
famous places in India, North, South, East and West, 
have been deseribod by Mr. Parikh, e.g., Jeypur and 
Chitor, Udaipur and Ajmei, Madura and Ramenhwa- 
ram, Hardwar and Gimar and many others. The des¬ 
criptions have the merit of terseness, but that doe* 
not mean that the writer omit* any prominent feature 
of the town, city or holy place. Mr. Madia has in 
thirteen chapters realistically set out the different and 
interesting phases of village-life in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad. The beauty of the compilation is that Mr. 
Madia’s characters speak the language tjhey usually 
speak,' that is, the language of the viHager- or country¬ 
man. That* contributes to the realRy of the picture. 

> ; • A/r t - 



F/VE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

The history of cotton spinning is part of Ancient 
Indian history-a history of man’s eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 

The oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,000 B. C. It was 
found in the ruins of Mohenjo Daro (City of 
the Dead), a city in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3.000 B.C. 

The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 
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Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills 
form one of India's largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1,75,000 yards, 
of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities 
are serving the Nation’s efforts to fight tbe doth shortage. 
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CHEMICAL 


Within Your Reach.* 


jjr GRACE, CHARM, BEAITY, are not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she tales proper care of 
her daily toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 

A * TUHiNA 

4 RENUKA IT 

l if LA BONNY 
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Cultivation fit Mills Limited 

ftegd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Dividend Paid 

„ , MARCH 1942—15% 

Garden „ 1943—10% MUl 

Bengal Cotton Estate B 1944-10% SONARPDR 

' Tripura * 1945-10% ( 24 Parganas y 

„ 1946—10% 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 

For 3 years — — % 7V2% 

PLANTERS' SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 
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Message of Sri Aurabindo 
The Fifteenth of August 1947 

The following is published in New Asia : 

August 15th is the birthday of free India. It mark- 
foj. her the end of an old era, the beginning of a new 
age. But it has a significance not only for us, but lor 
Asia and the whole world; for it signifies the entry into 
the comity of nations of a new power with untold poten 
tialities which has a great part to play in determining the 
political, social, cultural and spiritual future of humanily. 
To me personally it must naturally be gratifying that 
this date which was notable only for me because it was 
my own birthday celebrated annually by those who have 
accepted iny gospel of life, should have acquired this vast 
significance. As a mystic, 1 lake this identification not as 
u coincidence or fortuitous accident, but as a sanction and 
seal of the Divine Power which guides my steps on the 
work with which I began life. Indeed almost all the 
world movements which I hoped to Bee fulfilled in my 
lifetime, though at that time they looked like impossible 
dreams, 1 cun observe on this day either approaching 
fruition or initiated and on the way to their achievement. 

1 have been asked for a message on this great oc¬ 
casion, but 1 am perhaps hardly in a position to give 
one. All 1 can do is to make a personal declaration of 
the aims and ideals conceived in my childhood and youth 
and now watched in their beginning of fulfilment, because, 
they ore relevant to the freedom of India, since they are 
a part of what 1 believe to be India’s future work, some¬ 
thing in which she cannot but take a leading position. 
For I have always held and said that India was arising, 
not to serve her own material interests only, to achieve 
expansion, greatness, power and prosperity--though these 
too she must not neglect,—and certainly not like others 
t<* acquire domination of ollie> peoples, but to live also 
for God and the world as a helper and leader of the whole 
human race. Those aims and ideals were in their natural 
order these; a revolution which would achieve India’s free¬ 
dom and her unity; the resuigcncc and liberation of 
Asia and her return to the great role which she had 
played in the progress of human civilisation; the rise of 
a new, a greater, brighter and nobler life for mankind 
which for its entire realisation would rest outwardly on 
an international unification of the separate existence of 
the peoples, preserving and securing their national life but 
drawing them together into an over-riding and consum¬ 
mating oneness; the gift by Tndia of her spiritual know¬ 
ledge and her means for the spiritualisation of life to 
the whole race; finally, a new step in the evolution which, 
by uplifting the consciousness n> a higher level, would 
begin the solution of the many problems of existence which 
have perplexed and vexed humanity, since men began to 
think and dream of individual perfection and n perfect 
society. 

India is ^rec but idle has not achieved unity, 
only a fissured and broken freedom. 

At one time it almost seemed as if she might 
relapse into the chaps of separate States which 
preceded the British conq: est. Fortunately, there has 
•now developed a strong possibility shaft this disastrous 
relapse will be avoided. The wisely drastic policy of the 
Constituent Assembly makes it possible that the problem 


of the depressed classes will be solved without schism or. 
•fissure. But the old communal division into Hindu and 
Muslim seems to have hardened into the figure oi a 
permanent political division of the country. It is to be 
hoped that the Congress and the nation will not accept 
the settled fact as for ever settled or as anything more 
than a temporary expedient. For if it lasts. India may 
be seriously weakened, even crippled; civil strife may 
lemuin always possible, possible even a new invasion and 
foreign conquest. The partition of the country must go, 
ft is to be hoped by a slackening of tension, by a pro¬ 
gressive understanding of the need of peace and concord, 
by the constant necessity of common and concerted action, 
even of au instrument of union for that purpose. In this 
way unity may come about under whatever form—the 
exact form may have a pragmatic hut noL a fundamental 
importance. But by whatever means, the division must 
end will go. For without it the destiny of India might 
be seriously impaired and even frustrated. But that must 
not be. 

Asia has arisen and large parts oi it have been liber¬ 
ated >nr are at this moment’ being liberated; its other still 
subject parts are moving through whatever struggles 
towards freedom. Only a little has to be done and that 
will be done today or tomorrow. There India has her 
part to play and has begun to play it with an energy and 
ability which already Indicate the measure of her possi¬ 
bilities and the place she can take in the council of the 
nations. 

The unification of mankind is under way, though only 
in an imperfect initiative, organised but struggling agoinsi 
tremendous difficulties. But the momentum is there and, 
if the experienoe of history can be taken as a guide, it 
must inevitably increase until it conquers. Here too India 
has begun to play a prominent part and, if she can deve¬ 
lop that larger statesmanship which is not developed by 
the present facts and immediate possibilities hut looks into 
the future and brings it nearer, her presence may moke 
all the difference between a slow and timid and a bold and 
swift development. A catastrophe may intervene and inter¬ 
rupt or destroy what is being done, but even then the final 
result is sure. Ijjpr in any case the unification i.~ a necessity in 
the course of Nature, an inevitable movement and its achieve, 
men! can be safely foretold. Its necessity for the nations 
also is clear, for without it the freedom of the small peo¬ 
ples can never be safe hereafter and even large and power¬ 
ful nations cannot really be secure. 

India, if she remains divided, will not her¬ 
self be sure of her safety. It is therefore fo the 
interest of all that union should take place. Only 
human imbecility end stupid selfishness could 
prevent it. 

Against that, it has'been said, even the gods strive 
ill vain; but it cannoi stand for ever against the necessity 
of Nature and the Divine Will. Nationalism will then 
have fulfilled itself; an international spirit and outlook 
must grow up and international forms and institutions; 
even it may be such developments as dual or multilateral 
citizenship and a voluntary fusion of cultures may appear 
in the process of the change and the spirit of nationalism 
losing its militancy may find these things perfectly com¬ 
patible with the integrity of its own outlook. A new “i>inr 
of onepess will take hold of the human race. 
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Tile spiritual gift of India to the worid has already 
began. India’s spirituality is entering Europe and America 
in an ever-increasing measure. The movement will grow; 
amid the diasters of the time more and mere eyes are 
turning towards her. With hope and there is even an in¬ 
creasing resort not only to her teachings, but to her 
psychic and spiritual practice. 

The rest Is still a personal hope and an idea and ideal 
which has begum to take hold both in India and in the 
West on forward-looking minds. The difficulties in the 
way are more formidable than in any other field of en¬ 
deavour, but difficulties were made to be overcome and if 
the Supreme Will is there, they will be overcome. Here 
too, if this evolution is to take place, since it must come 
through a growth of the spirit and the inner consciousness, 
the initiative can come from India and although the scope 
must be universal, the central movement may be hers. 

Such is the content which 1 put into this date of 
India's liberation; whether or how far or how soon this 
connection will be fulfilled, depends upon this new and 
free India. 

Guidalo : Quean of the Hills 

Prafulladatta Goswami writes in Triven} ■ 

The food of patriotism let loose by the 1942 move¬ 
ment took its toll of heroes ami heroines in Assam, andj 
now we cherish the memory of Kanaklata, Kusal Konwar. 
and others. Well has it been said that we appreciate our 
heroes, only when they are dead. The newspapers some¬ 
times make mention of another patriot—Rani Guidalo. the 
Nags lady—happily with us still, who sacrificed herself at 
the alter of Liberty and suffered more than, was necessary. 

Our story takes us back to a dainty girl who was born 
into the Kaccha trible. She belonged to a village some 
seventeen miles away from Mokokchang. It is an interior 
village boardering on the home of tribes that still take 
an interest in head-hunting. She was a moody girl, often 
betaking herself to the quiett haunts of Nature for which 
the Naga Hills are so noted. She dwelt among ‘the 
untrodden ways’ beside the springs of the hills. Perhaps 
she had sensibilities which could not bo appreciated by 
her associates. Her eyes were luminous with unrealized 
visions and her well-developed nose bespoke an energy 
which was to make itself felt later on. 

She was picked up by some Missionary who brought 
her to Mokokshang and tried to instil into her a dose or 
two of Missionary lore. There she was for somo time, 
reading up to Class VI, but then she attained her puberty 
and had to go home. That was the custom of her fore¬ 
fathers. 

In the meantime the call of freedom was stirring up 
tlte Nagas. It was no part of the general Indian nation¬ 
alist movement, but fostered by the traditions and circum¬ 
stances of the Nagas themselves. The British dick not 
look upon this with an eye of tolerance. They captured 
two rebels—Haideo and Jadunang, and had them hanged. 

The young maiden was feeling puls'll lion of a now 
life around her. She was probably in tune with the 
poet: 

“We bear the wrong mi silence, 

We store it in our btAin; 

They think us dulh they think us dead. 

But we shall rise again”. 

She was just awaiting her chance, when she heard 
a rumour that India had attained freedom. It was 1930. 
and of course India and the plains of Assam were shaking 
with the tide of the Civil DisoJiedieiu'e movement. The 
Naga girl felt that her hour had come. 

Guidalo gave a call to her people, to rouee 
themselves and break the shackles that had been 
put upon then by the Britishers. 


A hunt was set up. But she was too swift for her 
pursuers. She stirred the people and passed swiftly from 
village tic?’ village, from hill to hill, She attained some 
amount of prestige and even a halo, the halo of a goddess. 
She became the Rani, the sobritquet which now decorates 
her name. 

At last she was caught with the help of, it is said, a 
Naga doctor. She was captured in 1432 and brought for 
trial to Mlokokehang. There she remained for some time 
as an under-trial prisoner. The chief charge that was 
brought against her was that she abetted murder. For, 
seven heads hunted by the wild tribes in the neighbor¬ 
hood of hex village had been found, and it was ‘politic' 
to put the blame upon her. 

The trial was held within jail and she was awarded a 
life sentence. The news inflamed thousands of patriotic 
Nagas and there was a threat of rushing upon the 'jail 
itself, especially when she was about to be removed 
after the verdict. It was the Rani’s gesture which res¬ 
trained them. For she played up to the role which slm 
had taken upon herself and spoke to the crowd which had 
gathered there. She said: “Do not be unruly. Do not 
lose your patience. For I shall come back; they won’t 
be able toi keep me for more than two years. 1 shall 
come out and go to sec the Mahatma who has given free¬ 
dom to India. You shall l»e free again.” Tims spoke 
the valiant girl, and I he simple-hearted Nagas listened to 
their Rani. 

Then followed her travels and tinvuils. She was 
moved from place lo place. She was taken to Shillong, 
to Tura, to Aijal in the Lusliai Hills. The loss of their 
dear daughter shuttered the happiness of her parents. Her 
mother became blind with weeping. Her father died of 
sorrow. Her elder brother, who was also a rebel like 
her, is believed to huve been shot dead. Her younger 
sister came to be adopted by the Missionary. 

She had imagined that she would lie able to 
breathe the air of freedom in a year or two, but 
when the years roiled on. and all sorts of indig¬ 
nities were heaped upon her, her wild spirit almost 
broke down. 

She hardly talked. She did not. look into the eyes 
of her visitors. She was cureless in her deportment, and 
came very near to losing the balance of her mind. « 

Of the tortures that were put upon her it would 
suffice to mention that she was made to walk hundreds of 
miles when she had to be removed from one place to 
another. Once she had to walk all the way from Shillong 
to Tura, and ion another occasion from Shillong to Aijal. 
She was but a young woman brought up on the cool 
heights of the Naga Hills. In 1939 sh>* was seen by a Jail 
Visitor at Shillong. She seemed to be borne down by 
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her suffering. She was kept as a C Class prisoner and 
was then fanning the dust and chaff off some paddy. 

The outside world hardly knew anything of the affair. 
That a wild flower of liberty was languishing in prison 
was not flashed in the news-papers. But in 1935 Pandit 
jawaharlal Nehru happened to visit Silchar. A bond of 
Nagus met Paniktii and apprised him of the heroic ex¬ 
ploits of Guidalo. It was a sad item <of news for the fiery 
leader of India's struggle for fieedom. Naturally he 
became indignant ami Hied what lie could to get hei 
released. Then only was the story of this sacrifice to 
patriotism broadcast to the wot Id. 

The pie tut \ session of the Congress which 
was held at Allahabad in 1936 passed a resolu¬ 
tion demanding her release. 

Since then, the years luce rolled on and mueh has 
occuired in toe intervening period. Ram Guidalo was 
released in 1'M.V anti ‘-In- is now m her own village as an 
internee. She went to prism as a blooming young lady, 
Still in her and she came out with her health 

shuttered and Iter mind inhumanly 'mimed. But her 
wild spirit -till sniouldeis in her. and, in a rerent inlci 
view well ,i Press correspondent she showed a lively in- 
teiesi in re'etii happenings in, the political arena. Site, 
does not wish that the Nlimn- should remain outside the 
Indian Union, but she demands complete autonomy for 
the Naga Hills. She would resent any interference from 
oiilsideis in their internal atTaiis. Shi- believes in the 
co-operatioo oi the piams' people and appeals to them to 
come to tin- help el their less advanced hill brethren, 

Thu-, the tule is soon toht. But what draws oife’s 
al'cnlioi! on to Guidalo is the poetry in hri character 
and c.-.ieei. The liiitun id event-, ir has been observed 
by a notable historian, is cpheinei.il. and for the scholar; 
hut die poetry of events i“ etemal and for the multitude. 
Tin poem that this wild flower Irosn the backwooils of 
tin Naga Hills acted and lived will survive as a symbol. 
It will outlast her rneie existence a.- a Naga patriot. 

*. Shall India Remain Divided? 

Mohanlal Saksena, writes in The Hindus! han 
Review : 

The seeds ol scp.iia.tiue sown hy the alien ruler- jn 
1906 ami eatefidlv nursed 1 >y Briti-h Imperialism und reli¬ 
gious fanaticism hate tilliiunlrly fructified ititio the hedges 
of Paki.-.uui dividing tin- miintry and the provinces. And 
again the idea came in my mind that the Congress, the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Sikhs in turn, had been also 
responsible lor the wild growth of the cactus in the fair 
and beautiful gatden of Hinidustaii, the glories of which 
were so beautifully versified in the well-known songs of 
tribal. In the first instance the Congress failed to realise 
the iai-reaching evil con sequences oj separate electorates 
and secondly during tin- last three decades there ctuno 
several opportunities when the evil could have beep nipped 
in the bud, but personal pride and communal or party 
prejudice prevented us from doing so. 

in the Nehru Committee and the All Turlies Con¬ 
ference that followed it Muslims were prepared to ai oept 
joint electorates with reseivation of seals for ten years in 
Muslim majority provinees as well, hut we would not have 
it even for ten minutes, as it was anti-democratic. At the 
first round Table Conference the late Sir Md. Sluifi offered 
to have joint electorates provided 51 per eent seafts w^-li¬ 
re served for Muslims in the Punjab, but the Hindu Maha- 
sablia and the Sikhs resisted it. Titer, came a time in 1937 
when the Muslim League and the Congress had come very 
close to one another and ,nt the general elections the Con¬ 
gress supported some of the Muslim League candidates 
and the League Parliamentary Board generally did not 
•et up its candidates against Congress nominees. Not 
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only that, after the elections, the League Party in the 
U. P. legislature offered to join the, Congress Party in 
working out a oounmon programme for the well-being cu 
the province, but the Socialists and Jamait-e-ulema would 
not let the Congress have any truck with the Muslim 
League, and it cannot he denied that from the ashes of- 
this political rupture and disappointment rose a rejuye- 
pated Muslim League with the»demat#cl for Pakistan at. its 
principal plank two years later. 

If 

I need not recapitulate other occasions when similar 
opportunities were not availed of for one reason or another, 
last »urh occasion being when by certain speeches and 
siylemet’Jts in regard to tile Cabinet Mission scheme, Mr. 
.liniiah got a loophole to back out of his unqualified ac¬ 
ceptance of the same. Ml this has left no doubt in my 
mind that we have been in a wav laigelv responsible for 
the impending division of Indiu. After this the question 
came to my mind whether the present plan would satisfy 
Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim community at large. After 
all Mr. Jinnah has only got wluit lie had spurned o couple 
of >cars back as 'truncated moth-eaten Pakistan' which he 
would xml rare to touch with a pair of tongs. Either he 
did not mean what lie said them or lie is keeping up 
fare- now. 

In anv case nn folding is that Pakistan in its present 
furi.i tnav satisfy the sanity cl Mr. Jinnah but it cannot, 
in the long run, satisfy the bulk of the poverty-stricken 
and ignorant Mu-lim masses It may be wishful think¬ 
ing on im part hut mil past expenence ot Mr. Jinnah 
and the Mu-lim Leugic lea Is me In that belief. He 
began by asking for separate electoiatcs and weightage toir 
Muslims but they yveri found fater on inadequate and 
were followed b\ Mr. Jinnah"s famous 14 points. After¬ 
ward- ever, the acre planer of these points wa- lint con¬ 
sidered sufficient and bad 'to lie followed up will) the 
demand of Pakistan. Although there is no doubt about the 
plan being accepted by the Council of Muslim League, 
still peweifui voices have beer* raised fiom the Muslim 
League fold itself that they would any day prefer the 
Cabinet Mis-ion plan to the truncated, moth-eaten Pakis¬ 
tan. I feel certain that after the heat and dust of the 
pre-enl controversy have subsided and the hypnotic in¬ 
fluence of the foreign rulers is r-moveil. our Muslim 
broilmrs will he in a position, to weigh tin advantages and 
disaaRimages «f their present political position and to 
judge for themselves whether they have got what they 
wanted. 

m 

I feel confident that the present pattitimi of Tndia. 
which has been brought almiit. will not last longer than 
the parL.tion o f Bengal liv I erd Cut/on. Good conics out 
of evil ami the reunion after a brief spell ot separation is 
bound to inculcate stronger anil sweeter bonus of brother¬ 
hood between the communities. Mother India has un- 
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doubted!y been gripped by the demon of communaligm to¬ 
day and its pristine glory Stands partially eclipsed, but it 
is mniy a passing phase even as was the eclipse of the 
moon which look place only a couple of hours later that 
night. 

Lastly the question came to my mind how that happy 
consummation is to be brought about? Neither by the 
sword rattling of the Sikhs, nor by the sweet and reasoned 
post-prayer appeals of Gawfhiii to the Qatd-e-Azam. The 
lormer has in the paM provoked the oilier Party to better 
organisation and aggression and the latter have only evoked 
ridicule and contempt. The Hindu Mahasabhu have, as 
usual, threatened to have anti-Pakistan demonstrations and 
observunec of black days, but they may only prolong the 
controversy and metcast* communal bilierncss. It may 
only egg the Muslims to cling even to the "truncated Pakis¬ 
tan' with increased vigour and tenacity. The Socialists 
have talked of their special responsibility to bring about 
the reunion, hut we should not forget that it was at the 
instance of some of them that in 19.T7 the Congress had 
spumed the hunil of friendship extended hy the. Muslim 
League and taken to the programme of mass contact. And 
we have now come to grief. Further there is no denying 
the fact thul Muslims are essentially a teligions minded 
community and it would rather lie a long and uphill task 
to uproot this deep-sealed religious feeling and not so 
easy as some of them seem lo think. 

F.veii the publication .of tacts and figures demonstrat¬ 
ing I Ire weak position of Pakistan economically and finan¬ 
cially by the protagonists of Akhand Hindustan. I am 
afraid, cannot hut rub the wrong way. It is a well-known 
fact that statistics can be made to prove anything and 
there are independent slates which have been, functioning 
for centuries with less economic and financial resources. 
Lastly we cannot achieve the desired end by the so-called 
policy of appeasement whirh the Congress has followed so 
Jong, fit has to be re-orietiied in the light of past ex¬ 
perience and in tlit* new setting of things. 

IV ‘ 

In my opinion a three-pronged policy is to Ire followed 
meet the requirements of the situation. Firstly, having 
conceded Pakistan.not by force but by force of ciieuiuslanc.es, 
it should la* the duly of all concerned to see that while 
the -Muslim 1-eague tukes its pound of flesh no blood is 
slied in that process. I,urd Miouiithallen has assured us 
that leaders of all parties have unequivocally comd^lted 
themselves to that condition, l'bc people as well us the 
Governments should devise ways and means to see, that 
this condition is strictly enforced in letin and spirit. 

Secondly, we must m«t figln shy ,.f making the Muslims 
of Hindustan who do not disclaim allegiance to Pakistan 
to suffer the logical consequences of the two-nation theory, 
lor instance, it has been given out that the Muslim mem¬ 
bers from Group ‘A’ of the (..nnutiiunit As.-cmbly propose 
to. attend the next meetiing of the Assembly. They should 
not be allowed to do so unless they solemnly declare their 
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allegiance to Hindustan. The minorities in Hindustan 
should be provided with adequate safeguards, but no 
weigtitagi- or preferential treatment should be given as at 
present. The Go egress Governments at the Centre and in 
ttie provinces have to deal with the situation with a gentle 
but firm hand. Above all, they have to be quick in deci¬ 
sion and action. 

Hardy’s Philosophy In Fiction 

Prof. II. JL. Sahncy writes in The Journal oj 
the Benares Hindu University : 

To begin with. Hardy is a fatalist or a necessitarian. 
Words like “the iron hand of necessity'’ or “but fate had 
enjoined" and so on occur frequently in his novels. His 
conception of Fate, however, is not childish, crude, or 
primitive, hut exceptionally profound and impressive. For 
late in his eves is not merely some supreme external powei 
which kills men for sports as children- kill flies. Not i: 
it the moialised destiny of Greek tragedy, which avenges 
every violation of established law with ruthless retribution. 
Nor. again, is it a mete synonym for Death which comes 
with -the suddenness of a bursting bomb and shatters all 
our sanguine schemes of happiness, llis Fate is a Cosmic 
Foice that works from without through nature or environ¬ 
ment and also from within through individual human 
character. Egdon I P ath in The Return of the Native 
is a vivid miniature of Hard vs philosophy o{ fate. It is 
austere, cold, and callous, liable to be swept by sudden 
storms. And Hardy quotes with approval the well-known 
remark of Novalis that ‘"Character is Fate." Our actions 
are the determined results of our characters, which in ihcir 
turn were formed hv our preceding actions, which in their 
turn sprang from the characters which expressed them¬ 
selves in them, and so on ad infinitum, till, travelling 
huckward on these lines, we conn* to the Inst actions 
we ever performed which ate the jesull of that initial 
character, or potentiality for a character, with which we 
were born interacting with the environment in which we 
found ourselves placed. Fate, for Hardy, as Abercrombie 
lightly says, is “not an activity” but “a condition of 
activity.” It is that general, measureless process of existence 
which includes all activity and which, in working Itself 
out, does not care at all for the, needs and desires of indi¬ 
viduals. In the long run. it forces the individual, however 
powerful he may be. lo obey the general. Our actions are 
controlled by our characters. Our characters are con¬ 
trolled by our actions and environment. And our actions 
and characters and environment are controlled by this 
Cosmic Force. 

Hardy is not an atheist. An atheist is o,ne 
Who does not believe in the existence of God. But 
Hardy believes in the existence of God. 

To pious minds God is not only all-powerful but all- 
loving too. Hardy believes in His Omntipotence. of eonrse. 
Only lie questions llis love and llis justice. Nay, he 
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arcuses Him of blindness, cruelty, and caprice. He has 
befit led to this position by his extreme sensitiveness to 
human suffering. His denunciation of the wavs of God is 
the direct corollary of his love for man. lie is the champion 
of humanity against the tvranny of the President of the 
Immortals. Hardy is much worse than an atheist. !Ie 
is a Profanist or # a Blsspbcmist. 

He is a pessimist. He is one of those who deem am 
thing possible .at the hands of Time and Chance, except 
fairplav. Happiness is for him but .in “omi-ioiial epi-xle 
in a general drama of pain.” The world is a place where 
everything is inopportune, where nothing is as yon wish 
it. We are ruled bv the powers above, ns. We plan this, 
but we do that, l ife is a piece of irony carried to extremes. 
Tt is air ingenious machinery contrived by the gods hn 
reducing luniian possibilities of amelioration to a ^ninimiim 
‘’which arranges that wisdom to rlo shall come jturi jitts.su 
with the departure of zest for doing.” 

While Hnrdv was y Champion of Man against the 
injustice of Coil, lie was loo much of a realist not to per- 
c<ive that mam of the woes of men were the results of 
their own peiu-rsity. lie contrasts the iiuiet. the peace- 
fulness of N.iliue against the wilful hostilities oi mankind. 
He opines that < ven the lower animals behave much better 






than men. Man. he s;i\s. is the one ‘"blot on an otherwise 
kindb* universe.” 

Nature, lie maintains, softens and chastens 
the mind, whereas civilisation only hardens the 
heart. 

There are two passages in 77ie Alavor of Casterbridp ■ 
wliiih de-.-rve special attention in any eorisidmiilion of 
Hardy's pessimism. They are pul into the mouth of tlv 
hero, lleiiehaid Michael and. as such may lie dismissed as 
of no significance, for. as 1 lie erilirs put it. we must not 
identiti the opinions or the feelings of any of the -haraeters 
W'ith those of their creator, A et l fie] that they shoold 
not tie so dismissed but should be taken into account ir 
our interpretation of Hardy's philosophy. These two 
passages ate ; Gist. “Who is such a reprobate as f ! And 
vet n seems that even 1 lie in Somebody's bund !” 
Second "I- Gain go alone ns T deserve - an outcast and 
a vagabond. Hut ntv punishment is not gieain tbaii 1 can 
hi The Italic the latter passage is Hardy’s own 

Taken together, these passages mean that God does 
not give up for lost even the woist reprobate, that even 
llie greatest sinnei is not beyond redemption, that otir 
times are in God's hand. Who moulds, fashions, and com¬ 
pletes our lift according to Ilis own dirinc but inc-unpre- 
hensiv- plan, that suffering is tbe one alchemy of God, 
that this suffering is itnposed um.n us not eaprii ioiwlv 
hut because we deserved it. and that it is mercifully pro¬ 
portioned to our capacity for endurance. I'lu- universe js 
kindlv and means well bv us. But we assert our own 
individuality against it and invite disaster. We ore made 
to suffer till w r e are forced to fit in with the universal 
plgri We know that the suffering we have to go through 
is the outcome of oiit own error and we also feel ihat it 
is proportioned to our capacity for endurance. These are 
the feelings of thos-- who are actually engaged in the 
game of life. But those who look at it from mit-ide as 
mere spectators Feel that there is a little loo nun'll of pain 
and suffering in this game of life. Mid this feeling is in 
proportion to their sensitiveness. Who is right, the actor 
nr the spectator ? The actor in our opinion, for his wis¬ 
dom is Itomi oi actual experience, llnrdv is the pessimist 
of life as seen and the optimist of life as lived. Qr per¬ 
haps optimi't innl pessimist are meaningless labels. They 
stick and they do not. Hardv is an Artist who reyrals the 
whole vast punorma of life, of life as appearance and of life 
as experience, of life as it appears to the actors ami to the 
spectators alike. T.ife, as a spectacle, is, in the main, a 
sotTy scheme of things with occasional points of gtandeur. 
1-ife, as a game, is ani eternal of cause and effect. 
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Ministerial Portfolio of ‘Scientific Research’ 

Science and Culture observes : * 

Pandit Jawuliarlal Nehru is probably the first Prime 
Minister of a State who has specifically included 'Scientific 
Research’ in his portfolio. It augurs well of the country 
which has appointed Pandit Nehru at the helm of affairs. 
This means that science finds a distinction in the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the country and indicates a good 
beginning in the new set-up of things. We feel that since 
science und technology have entered intimately into the 
organization of a modern society, not only science be given 
a high rank in the fimrntiilaiion of policies but also the 
directive for work, and executive authority to translate 
scientific researches into social activities must be delegated 
to men with real scientific talent and training. We would 
re-stress that iheic lias been in the past very unwise 
acquiescence in adorning members of the Indian Civil 
Service with all available knowledge of laws and consti¬ 
tution: down to agricultural farm management and hydro¬ 
electric dam construction. We had the experience of meta¬ 
morphosis of persons [mm u Sessions Judge to Director of 
Industries and Dilector of Agriculture; and ending as a 
Departmental Seeielaiy, In scientific matters policies must 
be initiated by competent pet sons knowing full implica¬ 
tions und inter-relations and the execution must be also 
at the top level by a scientific team who may be assisted 
by the efficiency of a ‘Civilian*. 


Wc believe the creation of a separate portfolio of 
Scientific Reseurcb will now remove the many anomalies 
in the scope and functions of the different portfolios under 
each Minister leading to duplication and waste of efficiency 
and speed. There are the scientific surveys like Geological, 
Botanical, Zoological. Archaeological anid Anthropological; 
scientific services like. Meteorological, Agriculture. Forest, 
Health and lastly construction projects* for development 
of power, transport, communication, etc. When a new 
beginning is being made, it is necessary to bring about a 
co-ordination and integration in certain cases, and the 
primary task is to draw a line between scientific nesearch 
projects and immediate development or extension services. 
It lias lawn reported in the Pies- that Planning and Deve¬ 
lopment Department will lie revived under the care of 
Dr. Ambedkar. to whom as T.ahour Member (scope and. 
nomenclature of the department were paradoxical I much 
credit goes for the Damodur Valley Authority. But wo 
repeal that a permanent Planning Commission with full 
time seeirtariat is the need of the limn and this will bo 
the chief advisory hodv for scientific icsearch and recom¬ 
mend the priority of wotks ami piojects. The Depni intent may 
have the authority to implement the measures by men drawn 
from scientific t including le,-hno| .gu'a)) fields. Prime 
Minister Pandit Nehru in the beginning must have an 
eminent scientist as his persmal scientific adviser to -eeure 
the bent assistance of the scientists in building u new 
society and a new Stale. 
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Independent India 

In an Editorial. A 'nr York Herald Tribune 
writes on August 15, 1947 : 

In all the history of India this is owe of the 
greatest days. The new Dominion!; oj India mid 
Pakistan linlay became sov/ren/n states in the British 
Commonwealth, Imkid to Gmtt Britain only through 
the British Crown. They hive full independence and 
could break lhti.r conn, ell.m with London tomorrow 
if they so dished. Tiny are wholly on Hair man. Their 
ieadirs , hem: of tig nitre nl cultures of India, nine ate 
obligated to prone they am cany out some of the 
glowing prom,see limy made conditioned irn indepen¬ 
dence. 

Only a glance at the new.- dispatches from India 
is nceilid to indicate how perpli xmg arc the tasks 
faced l\v these Jcadi i>. Most of Hirst t:i-k- are con- 
lmrled with the fact lint all India, hh- most of Ada, 
it, in the timid. of several revolution-— not only 
political hut uori.nl and t eonnmic lovolulion.v 111 
ndditim the Indians an aJUided wilii hitfir religious 
(ontroversies, related to the division of the country 
between the Hindu Dnmiiron of India and the 


propaganda by actually filling the stomachs of hungry 
Indians. Such a victory hv the Beds would be a 
calamity of. great magnitude for Loth the Indians and 
the world. 

Aside from these problems the officials of India 
and Pakistan must deal with abominable health 
condition*, with illi'crney. with the Hindu caste 
.svsiern (now beginning to leech down) and with many 
other grave matters’. The job* thrv have ahead are as 
difficult ns those of political leaders anywhere—perhaps 
the most difficult to be found in any country. They 
•hn\e \:ist opportunitii s for icc.ompli-hment blit, the 
lo,.d they earrv is heavy. 

Despite the weight of the load, however, India’s 
ihftindli, s should not be rdriral in a vein of passim- 
isin. Mml national including the United States, irere, 

bom ?;■ the viub.t of tabulation. The nations which, 
t.vr 'come i nil’ 1 ' troubles, as we hope the Indians will, 
hare been inspiration to all via',kind. All men who 
hope for a so, nd am! pea" id world wifi extend good 
'.'adits to the people of Indui on this day. Let VS bowf! 
tlird India's hide],end: ncc will be rwlckirrtrd annually 
for cent writs la car,ic /is the beginnpig of a great era 
in Asia. 


Moslem Dominion of Baku-luti. The religious contro¬ 
versies Stove produced one ness murder after another 
in mailt months and thousands of Indians have been 
(daughter! d. 

but the religious killing hoTible a a they are. do 
Hot. seem to many Indians to ! >e as giaye a threat n« 
other dangrrs, for the killings- should stop after tlie 
division of Hie eounliT ha« Keen completed and mass 
migration-- have leditced miuorilv populations iu bolii 
Hindus and Modem eitie.s. To some Indian niie is the. 
prevalence of corruption in i fiend life in India is eves ’ 
more, distressing than murders in lie name of religion, 
for riot much can be done about murder of any!long 
else if nficials are no! hionrd The corruption -no"thing 
new- -has become far leave since the minina! announce¬ 
ment by the British o f I heir f: r m intention to with¬ 
draw fiom India. It is now so serious theft ft is donemg 
comment in idgrrous terms from snrh con,emotive 
sources as Mohammed AH jimah. (Jove now Co no ml 
of Pakistan, and officials of the. Jt< s< rvc Bank of 
India. 

Scoundrel* in office certainly would not do much 
to alleviate the prrsenl distress of the Indians, and 
epporuilly thill caused by their ba-h- problern, which is 
the dire poverty of mod of the people. Much lets been 
heard in repent months and ream about pov.vfv m 
various countries of the world, but the poverty of 1l»e 
Indians can hardly be visualized by any one who -hne 
licit seen it. Millions upon millions of Imliaii'' live on 
the border-line between starvation and bare sundial. 
Even the most honest and competent- government 
would have trouble in filling so manv mouths from so 
little agricultural land. Food production might be 
increased rodfcidcrably and so miglil imports of food 
but there is dire need to find acceptable measures to 
reduce the present high birth-rate. 

The shortage of food, and of aluioBt even’ m-c: s- 
Kity of life, except air. is one of the causes for the 
rapidly growing Left-Wing movement in Irnha, now 
largely under the control of Communists. Tlure is a 
possibility that India will be won bv the Reds mile* 
officials of the new dominions can counter Communist, 


The II u*so-Aimriean Tmpasse 

In The Catholic World, August, 1917, John 
Earle Ulilrr line- view’s the situation in ihe ease 
of a possible clash between Russia and, America 
in the future, : 

The United Steles and Russia have reached such 
a stage in their relations Hint the only escape seems 
to be through violence. For this state of affairs Russia 
i-- hugely responsible, in that, slu- has seized control 
of her neighbouring nations by force But America 18 
partly to blame, hugely because o! the secret, agrre- 
,mentis made yt Yuli. : ml the general weakues* that 
she showed in her fiist iiUitudc towards Russian 
aggre-.'-ion. Tins altitude the I'eit'd Stall's has recent¬ 
ly s-tiffeui cl. To stop R.ut-sia, Hie ('eii'wi ss voted “aid,’’ 
amounting to almost, a hull billion dollars, to Greece 
and Tiukey, which are among the connfsifes threatened 
In Hu-sian expansion. Our State 1 )r rtment an¬ 
nounced that America intends to prote.i, not only 
Uie=e two Mediterranean nations, but all peoples that 
are menaced by the aggie-.-,on of o'her peoples. This 
is flu- Truman Doctrine, recently icmfor'cd bv what 
miglii be called tin- Marshall co'ollarv. It indicates 
what course America will pui-m- in her impasse with 
Rus-,ia. It is tier attempt to Lev lmr way out, entail¬ 
ing ihe likelihood of lining to shoot her way out m 
• the end. What are the chances of success? 

Ruicin is known to alliance her interests in two 
ways. In the fust place, -iu proceeds with furtivene«. 
She attacks her prey with propaganda, spread by more 
or less secret agent.-', as an army might attack a 11 
enemy w,!,h poi-oti gas. In the second place, she pro¬ 
ceeds with deliberation. That SfJ^eow is houlile to the 
United Staters is evident. Foimer Ambassador to 
Russia William C. Bullitt testified on March 251 h 
before a committee of Congress that Russia intends to 
‘assault,’ and ‘conquer’ Inc United Slates If Russia 
had had the atomic bomh, he said “it would already 
nave been dropped in the United States.” 
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That Moscow is spewing its propaganda into this 
country is also evident. Before a committee of Con¬ 
gress, on March 26th, J. Edgar Hoover testified that 
there was an alarming number of Russian agents in 
the United States. They are directed from Paris, he 
said, “with a very definite pipe line into Moscow.” 
They are a present danger io the country, he explained, 
in the event of war with a Communist nation. That 
the Communists are proceeding against America with 
deliberation is also evident. As Lenin said, Russia’s 
“victory over the bourgeoisie Ls impossible without a 
long, persistent, desperate life-and-death struggle! : a 
struggle which requires persistence, discipline, firmness, 
inflexibility, and concerted will-power." A current 
example of thin declaration is the fact that World War 
II has been over for two years, but the Russians have 
thrown every obstacle in the wav of peace settlements. 
Openly they prophesy t^e economic collapse of 
America in the not too distant future, and they are 
wailing for it. To their deliberation, the U. N. lends 
itself viciously. On every plan of this organization lie 
the shears of the Russian veto. “No" is Russia's atomic 
bomb. Time and disorder are her advance armies. The. 
more time Moscow has, the more disorder she can 
create. The longer the time, the greater will be the 
exhaustion of America in her effort to establish order 
all over the world. 

The war between Russia and America has started. 
It is a new kind of war. For the present, it is largely 
intangible, with Runna in possession of weapons, many 
of which Franklin Roosevelt gave her in his several 
conferences with Stalin. Against her, America has two 
methods of defense, either to withdraw from her 
remote and poorly protect/.d outposts, and put her 
house in order against Ihe Armageddon that, may 
come, or to trv to preieut Russia from further out¬ 
breaks. Our Washington statesmen, beginning with 
“aid”—no longer culled lend-lease—to Greece and 
Turkey, have chosen the method of prevention. This 
method is at prepent largely financial. It proceeds by 
attempted purchase of goodwill abroad, with the pros¬ 
pect of an open clash with Russia just beyond. 

In this campaign. America must work on the rim 
of Europe, because the interior i.s n shambles. She is 
trying to get a toe-hold on western Germany, to be 
sure. 1ml, bccnu.se. of stupid statesmanship, specially 
in her previous condescension io Russia, she can find 
but little active support among the Germans and is 
more likely to meet increased resentment as time goes 
on. Even beginning with France and proceeding 
counter-clockwise, an examination of America’s new 
policy—this Truman Doctrine—.still reveals a series of 
titanic difficulties. Some appear insurmountable. In 
the aggregate, t hey threat mi to drain the strength of 
the United Plates, just, as Russia hopes and expects, 
long before they can be solved. 

In liberating France. America has had to overrun 
the country with a huge army. Most Frenchmen are 
grateful. TTnt an army is never a goodwill ambassador. 
In the attempt, moreover, to keep what hold Ve have 
on western Germany, we have had to antagonize 
France on questions about Hie border. She look* to us, 
too, for financial aid in her economic- predicament. 


She has been in such sore straits that Russia has made 
heavy inroads upon her with Communism. Commu¬ 
nists were in the cabinet. To meet the threat, 
America increased the May allotment of grain to 
France by 36,000 tons, and Ramadier cast out the 
agents of Moscow who surrounded him. The hope » 
that France will restore herself to make her own fight 
against Russia. How long will it take ? What will 
happen if and when America has no more grain to 
give away ? 

Portugal is more fortunate than France because 
the Portuguese stayed out of the war. Their neulrality 
proved both prosperous and wise. The most that 
Washington can expect from Portugal, then, is conti¬ 
nued neutrality. 

Spain, on the other hand, is not well disposed 
toward the United States. The entire history of 
America its blotchy with disagreeable relations between 
Washington and Madrid. 

The repercussions were evident in the first World 
War, in which Spain remained neutral, but groups in 
responsible positions were nro-German. The same was 
true in the isecond World War. If the third war breaks 
out violently, America may bn desperately in need of 
Spain's friendship, for Spain may turn out to be a 
necessary spring-board, like England, for a jump into 
the continent. In relation to Russia, the United Slates 
is in a specially precarious position here. She has 
antagonized the conservative Spaniards by machina¬ 
tions against the Franco regime, and she cannot win 
large unreliable segments of the lower classes, because 
they are thoroughly pro-CommunisI. If America should 
need Spain, therefore, in this stand against Russian 
pro\ oentums. Washington will have to break through 
a curtain that has ominously thickened for a century 
and a half. 

Italy offers a different type of danger. The people 
tlipre will never forget Hie American invasion. The 
objectives of the Italian government, wrong as they 
were, were toward tfie cast as in the case of Germany. 
But both Germany and Italy were first threatened 
from the west, by England and France. America came 
in. look the leadership away from England and France 
.and made the war predominantly her own. As a result, 
Italy lias lost what little empire she had. Although 
to a less extent than Germany, she is in desolation. 
Communism has seized Sicily and hovers over most of 
the mainland. And the Italian is constantly reminded 
of phi of w like Monte CassiUo. “The abbey was 
originally built.” lie will tc-11 you, “by St. Benedict in 
the sixth century—destroyed by the Lombards; re¬ 
built in the eighth miturj—destroyed by the 8ara- 
eens ; rebuilt in the tenth century—destroyed by the 
Americans.” Will American dollars, already fast slip¬ 
ping through a sieve, buy off such memories as 
these ? 

Greece and Turkey may be passed for the 
moment. We have already committed ourselves there. 
The condition of the remaining countries in danger 
of Russia’s seizure will give us some idea os to what 
y>iis commitment will turn out to be. 

In Palestine. America , has meddled sufficiently, on 
the side of the Jews, to create a conflict with England. 
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The expressions of our politicians, together with the 
innate dangers already inflaming the Holy Land, have 
prompted England to toss the entire agitation into the 
arms of the U. N. f that is—virtually—into the arms of 
the United States, which has undertaken the chief 
responsibility for the U. N. Here in Palestine, at the 
crossroads of the world, lie tyro questions, both like 
Gordian Knots. The lessor, involving economics alone, 
may be cut, ae Alexander the Great cut the knot tied 
by the King 'of Phrygia. It is wrapped up in the 
mineral wealth of the Dead bea, in which Chaim 
Weizmann, the leading spnit of the Jewish Agency, 
is said to be interested. 

The other question is mainly religious. On the 
oue side are 250,000,000 Mohammedans, who have 
dominated Palestine lor over a thousand years. On 
the other side are only a few million Jews who insist 
on immigration there until the immediate control of 
the Holy Land is Jewish. The Mohammedans, how¬ 
ever, will not yield without n fanatical war. In this 
conflict they are being courted by the Ru.-niarts, just 
as in the past war they were courted by Germany and 
Italy. At the beginning, some of their most trusted 
leaders, including the Emir of Jerusalem, expressed 
their support ol the Allies, but when England—and 
then, more vociferously, America—came out plainly 
for a Jewish .State in Palestine, they turned their 
Hiipport to the Fascists. In the war that is now brew¬ 
ing between the United Stales and Russia, this vast, 
strip of Islam, extending from Dakar to Manila, could 
be a reinforcement of America’s resistance to the Mus¬ 
covite menace. But, as m the past war, our State 
Department is doing much to lose. it. Here lies a knot 
that cannot bo cut. 

From here in Palestine, all the way across southern 
Asia and north to Siberia, the Truman Doctrine will 
continue to meet a (Angle of difficulties in the effort 
to slop the Bear-1 haL-walks-like-a-nian. Already the 
Communists have seized the province of Azerbaijan 
in Iran, a country which, like many Mohammedan 
lands, is not exactly hostile to Russia. In this province, 
Moscow threatens one flank of Turkey and the fabu¬ 
lous oil fields that lie in the south, it is irony that, 
through this part of die world, the United States sent 
millions of do]lam worth o* supplies to help tlx 
Russians beat the Germans Now these millions are 
part of the great bear-hide through which American 
soldiers may soon have to cut. 

To the east spreads India, with social and religious 
problems far more involved than anywhere in the 
world. After about two hundred years England is leav¬ 
ing this land in more desperate straits than when she 
fought France for it, in tin; eighteenth century. If wc 
went into the last war to save the British Empire, 


as Winston Churchill suggested, we failed to save this 
part of it. Not only is India lor areas of it) demand¬ 
ing independence trom England, but it is yielding in 
places to the voice of Moscow. In accordance with the 
logic of our Stale Depai tnieiit, if Russia goes too lar 
with what General Alurshall calls a bulge into this 
sub-continent, then America must step in where Eng¬ 
land has pulled out. A few yuis ago we had thousands 
of American .vjf.l.i is there to fight for Russia and 
China. It we send them back, we will send them to a 
laud that the English now fear to tread. 

In China, conditions are not much better. About 
a hundred years ago, England fought two wars against 
the Chinese to lorce their government to allow the 
impoitat.ion of opium, ft was from poppies grown by 
English planters m India. As China collapsed, partly 
from its addiction to.tins drug, one European country 
alter another seized piecttt nl territory oil the coast. 
Then Japan rose, for her “hare, and America aided her 
with supplies. During the war. so Sletlmiu-; reported, 
we sent ten times a» much lendkaso to Itus-n. as to 
China. Only months ago, our .State Department was 
oiduring Clnang Kai-shek to “co-operaw'' with the 
Communists. General Slilwcll complained that he was 
obstinate. Now we arc depending on Chiangis army to 
driu the Communists back To make matters worse, 
Roosevelt tunica half of Is. ion over to Chiung's 
enemies And, of course, J ipan, in spite of her bows 
1o Wcnca, will attack China ugnjn-—or America—at 
the fiist. opportunity. The door in China, which wc 
held open for almoi-l a half ci tifmv, is in danger of 
dosing in our face, with the Communists on the 
inside. 

Farther north, American and Russian territory lie 
only a h w nules apirl. Fiom France, all the way 
southward aiouml Rus-ia to here, the Communists 
offer no direct tangible military threat to America. 
There n-'. of course, the inert using tlueat of Com¬ 
munism. But from the Aleutian Islands around the icy 
wastes of the north to Spifzhergcn, wc are more imme¬ 
diately exposed to Russia's military threat. As for 
Alaska itself, here t-oo, as elsewhere, Franklin Roose- 
\ell made the situation wo'so by his agreements with 
-Stalin. Whereas Japan was strong enough to invade 
the Aleutians, now Russia, having been given Japa¬ 
nese territory, is e.ei, -'rongcr than Japan was. From 
here eastward, therefore, our military departments 
hale )»■.ui busy with the constuicpon of bases, and it, 
is to be presumed that Russia is c tp.ally buw on her 
side. In Greenland, we are in controversy with Den¬ 
mark. about which General Marshall promised a public 
statement several months ago. It..is known, however, 
that Copenhagen is not favorable to American .settle¬ 
ments there. Better arc our relations with Norway 
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about Spitsbergen, but southward in Iceland our State 
Department is dealing with' e people who Btill resent 
our recent occupation and are now expresring the right 
to remain neutral in the future. And so with Eire. 

This northern territory about Russia logically con¬ 
nects with the southern at England, because, in the 
event of war between America and,, Ruffiia, America 
will need England again for her chief base of opera¬ 
tions, as in the past war. But the England of today 
is not the same country as in 1039. At that time 
London began her high-pressure salesmanship on 
Washington to bring America into the war which 
Downing Street had just declared against Germany. 
This war proved disastrous to England. She has lost 
a great part of her strength. In an attempt to regain 
some of it, she is wilhdivvaing into ah large a degre 1 
of isolation as possible. Soon she will probably have 
to pull her troops out of Egypt and the Sudan. There 
have been warnings that she would withdraw even 
from her part of Germany. She has had enough of 
war for the present. 

America, therefore, finds herself through a cycle 
in which she started in one type of isolation and ends 
in another. At the beginning she was isolated at home, 
safe in her own powerful geographical position. Now 
she is isolated abroad, thinly spread and exposed on 
an immense land that is rotten with confusion and 
poverty and hostility. 

Two facts, therefore, stand out. The first is that 
Communism cannot be fought with dollars. Even if 
America should succeed in * nis - way in one place, there 
is not enough money in the world to continue this 
kind of war wherever Russia projects a bugle. This fact 
is specially evidenL in view of America’s calamitous 
blunders, chiefly at Roosevelt’s hands. They have so 
vitiated our chances to win permanent favor that we 
can do little else than what England is doing, namely, 
withdraw for the convalnsrcncc that we so sorely need. 
The second fact is that America’s greatest stronghold, 
for the fight against Communism, is America itself. 
Her financial sallies against the enemy are draining 
her strength, whereas an effort to put her own house 
in order will conserve strength and prove to the world 
that “the American way of life” is far better than 
the Russian way. Russia is waiting for the financial 
collapse that America will inevitably Buffer if she con¬ 
tinues her present course. Why cannot America wait 
for the collapse that is soon likely to come to Russia ? 

Otherwise, Uncle Sam will be in danger—some day 
in the not remote future—of having to limp home on 
crutches, talking to himsell. That kind of talk is 
usually the truth. 
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FREE INDIA 

Freedom of India on the achievement of Swaraj on the loth August 1917 is concomitant with the 
changing of influence of the two most powerful planets dupitar & Saturn on India. This Fact is 
not unusual or mysterious. These are the. sure results of the friendly influence of the two planetary 
position which can be studied by anybody well versed in the Indian System of astrology compiled 
hy VasistHa, Garga, Varuha, Mihir, Khana, Vrigu and others. The same prediction of the coming 
epoch was made by the House of Astrology and it was correctly pointed out that India will be 
free after a bondage of about 200 vears. 
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NRISINHA KAVACHA 

For curing barrenness in women, defects of still- 
horn child and menstrual disorders, etc. Ordinary 
Rs. lo, Special (Quick action) Rs. 29 only. 

AKARSHANI KAVACHA 

It creates permanent, friendship with any 
friend or foe and brings the desired man under 
control. It bears extraordinary power Ordinary 
Rs. 12. Special (Quick action) Rs. 5o only. 


MAHALUXMI KAVACHA The wearer of this amulet will acquire immense wealth 
without any trouble and becomes a favourite of all stars specially the Goddess Luxmi. Even a 
poor man becomes rich and free from want and anxities. Ordinary Rs. 25, Special (Quick action) 
Rs. 250 only. 

A few of the respectable persons who are fully satisfied by these 

amulets and Tantrik rites etc. 

Mr, Fa}lul Huq, Ex-Premier, Bengal; Colonel Govinda Shamser jaung Bahadur, King of Nepal; 
Mr. P. R. Dass, Bar-at-Law, Palna ; Mr. J. D. Tata, Bombay ; Sreejut Ananda Prosad Singh, 
M.A, B.L., Katoa, Burdwan; Sreejut Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, Member, Constituent, Assembly; 
Sreejut Upendra Nath Burman, Member. Constituent Assembly ; Mr. Rameshwar Lai, Bibanir 
Estate; Sreejut Promoda Kumar Sanyal. Ghoramara, RajshahiBani Benod Nirmalendu Lahiri; 
Sreejut Surendra Nath Das Gupta, Principal, Sanskrit College ; Kumar Nripendra Narayan Singha, 
King of Bilasipara ; Dr. Col. P. Chowdhury, Allahabad ; Pandit Bishwanath Rao, F.I.C. of Lahore, 
& F.F.CS (London); Mr. Raghunath Singh, Delhi; Mr. A. Chandler, England ; Mr. F. G. White, 
South Africa; Mr. W. H. Lyon, 826, Washington Avenue, U.S.A.; Seth Baijnath Khaitan, Iodhpur ; 
Keshorarn Sorubji, Millionaire, Bombay ; Ramsharan Das. Sihim Estate; Vibharilal Bahiwala, 
Joypur City & thousand such others. 

TRUST NO FUTURE WITHOUT CONSULTING HIM. 
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VITALITY 

Regained. Debility, weakness, inabilities 
cured radically by BIRAN : Rs. 8-8 

BALDNESS 

hairfalling, dandruffs, greying and all hair- 
diseases cured by KUNCH OIL with 
ivory dust. Phial Re. 1-8 ; 3 phials Rs. 4 
Rkbkakch Laboratory 

Kalna Chemical : Kalna : Bengal 


END GREY HAIR ££& 

Not by hair dye. Onr harmless Ayurvedic Scented 
hair oil restorer the grey hair to its natural .black colour 
permanently and stops turning Grey. Price Rs. 2-H 
for a few Grey hair». Rs. 3-8 for more than it and 
R*. 5 for about all. N B.—It, is tonic for brain and eyes. 

Dinraksh&k Aushadhalay, (mc) P.O. Katrisarai (Gaya) 


Indian Science of Pulse 

Ba. 9-8-0. 


PWI 
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MLLY6H6E DANK LID. 

whose 

principal work has been and will be in the 
* nature of a 

IAND DEVELOPMENT 

AND 

BUIID1NO SOCIETY 

and who have been pioneers in the field 

will 

henceforth be known as 

BALLYGUNGE 

REAL PROPERTY 

AND 

BUILDING SOCIETY LTD. 

as under the Banking Bill of the Government of India no 
company carrying on any business other than ‘Banking' would 
be entitled to use the word ‘Bank’ with its name. 

The change of name has been unanimously accepted in the Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the share-holders of the Ballygunge Bank Ltd. held on 
28.6.47. Permission for the use of the new name has been obtained from the 
Hon’ble High Court, Calcutta, the Finance Department of the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal. 

FIXED DEPOSITS WILL, HOWEVER, CONTINUE 
TO BE ACCEPTED AS BEFORE 

- AT THE FOLLOWING RATES-. -- 

For 3 Months ... li/ 2 % For 2 Years ... 4 % 

For 6 Months ... 2 % For 3 Years ... 

For 1 Year ... 3«/ 2 % For 5 Years ... 6 % 

For 10 Yeans ... tf % 

ISSUE D BY 

laliipee Rial Property and Building Society Ltd. 

BALLYGUNGE BANK BUILDINGS 
GARIAHATA ROAD, CALCUTTA. 

MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

_ Fbof. H. e. M AITBA Db. S. N. SINHA. 
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YELLOW LABEL 
A tick bind ol the 
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ou tbraaaboal the 
world. 
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Biscuit on tiie eve of civilisation 


The mighty Pharaoh* of Igypt, 
and In later timei the great Greek* 
and Romani, took lavish care for 
perfecting the biscuit* of their 
day* and succooded fairly well In 
making the most of their means 
and material*. Sot the Improved 
methods of modern machine*age 
have completely revolutionised 
the erode old way* of baking and 
brought to ACME the distinction 
of top-notch eacallenc* of latest 
production. 



.. 

Acme Special, Nice, Haris, 
Custard Cream, Cream 
Cracker, •altlsh. Petit 
iuarre, Plnjec Cream, Olnper 
Met, Arrowroot Wafer, Thin 
Arrowroot, Kinder Carton. 


tsnvot 


MOD! BiSCDIT COMPANY. MOiHHACAR.il.P. 


Sole Distributors for'Bengal Province t •'' 

MODI INDUSTRIES SALES DEPOT, ^ t t' 

1 12-A, KaUkriaJma Tagore Street, CALCUTTA. 

Agtnfs i M/s. SATYA NAR AIN SHARMA & Co... Chowk, Monghyr. 

Afftnfs fot Nej>af : THE NEPAL BHARAT TRADING HALL, 

63, Chhokhdey Lane, Katmandu, Nepal, * 
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: BEST lor you 

BEST for me 

BEST for all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 

Nath Bank Ltd. 

Central Office : ‘J7/2C, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Head Office : 135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
’Phono— Cal: 3252 ( 4 Lines ). 

Authorised Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 
Subscribed Capital ■ • • Rs. 80,00,000 
Paid-Up Capital • • Rs. 53,16,600 

Reserve Fund ••• Rs. 20,00,000 

Deposits(ason'3tst Dec.’46) Rs. 9,53,81,600 
’ Board of Directors: 
Sri'8.'K.:Roy 
j Sri G. V. Swaika 

i Sri Ptjlin Krishna Roy 

J Sri'K^Choudhuby, Bar-at-Lawi 

Sri"Jagannath~Kolay 
Sri'I).’?.! Das* Gupta £3! 

Sri K.'N. Dalal, (Managing Director) 

Bunking Business :of a/I descrip¬ 
tions including? Foreign Exchange 
transacted. 

. .. i -|H . .. ■ . . ' ■■ ■ — 
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CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


1 T M 1 T E D 


45, AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.© 


Banish Vour DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

uSh Hygienic Household Filter 


Highest 

Recommend- 


Directors 



HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

80, Shflcdar Bagui Street, Calcutta. ’Phone: 1831B. B. 


1 a A t «, n AT II Germs killed in a day. 
xmSIlHuA Of Ha Via Guaranteed radical 
euro by a phial of “Aathmodyna” (Rcgd.) of Saint 
Dhi rmi nie Naga, reviver of dead prince of Bhowal. 
Phial Ra. 3. Wanted Agents. 

W. BYE A CO., <" « > 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengal). 










R EVERY FORM OF 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 

EFFECTIVE 

VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 



FOUNDATION” 

CAL. 

• • 


Q 


r-reno 


IvjphoiD 


I 


IS THE ONLY POTENT BEMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
. WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
elements: OF THE?DISEASES*OF the 
»*.«"' EYE,TLTVER»Eic. * ' * - 

IT'FIGHTS ALL types of infections. 


PROMPT 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

^BLOOD, 

MURINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 


* Particulars free from 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
and'various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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COTTON^ YAMU 

MADURA MUXS Co., Ltd. 

Mills at * 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities i 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS . 

• As at present, jam distribution is controlled, application for jam requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of jour Province or State.” 

* .4 

' Managers * 

A. * F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 












„„„ jhk *. i*} 

■ vi^ ■ 

This remarkably beautiful lady has 
been praised by thousands for her 
exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to “Oatine”. 



To achieve beauty, and to preserve ^ 
it. Oatine is indispensable. 
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Tastes 

good -l/fttown 


IS 

» 

good !i 


°OD DRINK 

By CADBURVSj 
[»AliST5 IN FOOPf 
Fo r foo YEA/^I 

I * tB.NET 

'■•in, 


full of *^ 1 ' ‘ 

* ^rsnUOHG VITAMIN 


The rich chocolate flavour of Bourn- Vita 
is popular with young and old alike But 
it is the Calcium and Vitamins which build 
good bone and give you an abundant* of 
new health and energy. 


(Si 


BOURN-VITA 

tICN III CALCIUM AND VITAMINS 

'iadBmmaniWmi tgfa 
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STUDIES IN 6ANMISH « » 

It »rot. N. K. BMC 

, Prirate Secretary of Mahatma Qandhi in hit hiatorio peace*miaakm fa the 
riot-tom villages in the diatriet of NoakhaU. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA: Its felUTC* 


Da Drei jl n. Data. n. A, (London) 


DC. 1-0 


INDIAN ASSOCIATED PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 8C, Eam&nath Mnumdar Street, Cal«tta*8. 


Gandhiji's DO-OR-DIE MISSION 

Edited by SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, AmU. Editor, Amrita Bator Patrika. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Unique mission of peace in riot-devastated areas of East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world. The pro¬ 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimage is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out to explain the character and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non¬ 
violence and has made an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. :: Price Rs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., l-i, gopal Bosb Lamb, Calcutta (9) 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, f f if"' *"^aqr T~^‘" '“'"'“^^^“2 

Institutions and Small Villages. '*4 — Vff J 7 

INSTALL OVJi PATENTED ’I 

thIFonlv way to solve 

OMNIUM WATER PROBLEM 

Already Installed several ot 1 

LOOO gallon output per day || 

Ghanmuhanl. etc. 

th/sanitary* Board VngaL ' < Tr'" 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60. Snikd«r Began Street, CALCUTTA. 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD evettYWHCRE 
AMRUTANJAM LTD., P. 0. Box No 682\ Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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Corporation Limited. Bank Limited 


Office :—CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINSS, 
MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment" 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mb. S. M. Bhatta- 
charjek is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at, 
the following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year ••• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• Vh P.C, 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 


Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authorised Capital Rs. 2,00,00,000 
Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Qveb Rs. 23,00,000 


Bengal 

Calcutta 

Burrabacar 

Shambaz&r 

Canning St. 

High Court 

Haikhola 

Kahghat 

fihowanipore 

BaUygung 

Dacca 

Nsrsysnganj 

Mymensmg 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 


Patna 

Qaya 

Huxaffarpur 

Orlaaa 

Cuttack 


Branch Offices i 


Barnal 
Assn sol 
Brahman baria 


Qaubati 

Dibrugarh 

C. P. ft Barar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jnbbnlpore 

Jubbulpore Oantt. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madras 

Madraa 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpore 

M re ton Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benares 

Agra 

Bcreilly 

Meerut 


Dalhi 

Chandni Ohowk 
Badar Bazar 

Puajab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbsdebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabsd 
Maakati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Ra)putana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to:— 


BENOY BHUSAN MOOKERJEE, b.a. 

Manager. 


London Agents i 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. Ton can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Rs. 10 only interest allowed l*/a p. c. 
annum. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 

From Mabenjo-daro to August 15, 1947 (Revised and enlarged 2nd Edition) 

— A narrative and an Interpretation — 

By Dh. N. K. 8 IN HA & Dr. A. C. BANERJEE, Lecturers in History, Calcutta University. Ra. 13-8 

NEW INDIA SPEAKS 

• Recent Speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Edited b> ( D. R. BOSE 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1757-1945 : 2 Vols. : Ra. 19 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

Covering the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Ra. 9 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Covering the period from 19.2.46. Ra. 10 

These three books, edited by Dr. A. C. Banerjee of Calcutta University, are indispensable for 
a thorough understanding of the constitutional problems of India anu Pakistan. These are 
the most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents relating, respectively, to (1) Indian 
constitution from Piassey to Wavell Plan, (2) The Cabinet Mission, and (3) The. Constituent 
Assembly. The author has added illuminating notes and Introductions. 

SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY 

By DEVACHARYA, m.a. Ra. 7 

A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 


TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 

FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


i 

'THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 


Managing Agents t 

0JULMBR LAWRIE & CO„ LTD* CALCUTTA 
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We are happy to tell yon that supplies of the 
world famoos Zenith watohee have sow arrived 
from Switzerland. Theae fine watchee are de* 
signed for the discriminating man who wants 
a watch that is good to look at, and that will 
give many years of faithful sendee* 

IBwoaM* U Zmi* i*i~. mm Jht Mjp oM «krm» 

1064 milk waoe mmmi *aad «, Jit. 2«0/* 
>*. J3M with omI mmi M k Ml/' 

FAYRE-LEUBA 

ClNtVA • IOMIAV . CALCUTTA 
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INMAN EC0N0I1IC 

INSURANCE C*., LTD. 

. Head Office / 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation. Interest earning 
has been assumed at 3V4°/o Bnd a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates:— 

WHOLE LIFE — Ra. 12 par thousand p«r annum 
ENDOWMENT — Ra. 10 par thousand par annum 

Board of Directors t 

S. M. Bh&ttachaijee, Esq., Chairman 
Eiran Saakar Bay, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chatteijee, Esq. 

India Banyan Boy, Esq. 

Bajendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Honindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY—Calcutta National Bk. Bldgs., 
Phlrozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS—Pachayyappa’s Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI—Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MyMENSINGH, 
CHITTAQpNG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 

The 


7 ■ m . . . m . . .. . . 

Books for Your library 


Indian Rural Problem— 

Nanavati & Anjaria (3rd edition) Ra, 12 
India 4 Her Neighbours— 

By K. L. Vonkatraman, M.A., L.T. Ra 2-8 
Indian Staten In Free India— 

Kevnlrom C. Oza, B.A., LL.B. 

Retd. Dy. Political Agent, Rajkot Rs. 2 

India’s Insolube Hunger— 

John Fischer Re. 1 

India’s Nat in ns I Plan— 

Its Nature, Scope & Administration 
K. T. Shah Rs. 3-12 

Indian National Congress— 

By Achnrya Kripalani Re. 1 

Some fundamentals of Indian Problem- 

Dr. Pattubhi Sitaramaya Rs. 1-12 

Subject ii’dta— 

H. N. Brailaford Rs. 4-8 

Foundations of Peace— 

K. T. Shah Rs. 6 

Land Tenures in India— 

A Reprint from the Indian Famine 

Commission’ll report Rs. 2 

Agr rian Reforms in Western Countries— 

Compiled by the Institute of Agriculture 

and Economics Rs. 3 

Co-operation in China and Japan— 

By Maheah Chand, m.a , Rs. 2 

Can Planning be Democratic ? 

Prepared by Fabian Society Rs. 2-12 

New Books just received from 
Institute of Pacific Relations IIS.A. 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy— Rs. 13-8 

China’s Post-War Markets— Rs. 14-4 

Labour in the Philiipine Economy— Rs. 9 

China Enters the Machine Age— Rs. 10-4 

Economic Development in the French 

Indo-China— Rs. 18 

Japan’s War Economy— Rs. 14-4 


Also available National Planning Committee Series . 
Write to us for our analogue. 

VORA » CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

3, Round Building, Bombay-2 
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LATEST ARRIVALS * 

Book Of Numbers by * Chdro ’ Be. 9-14 

Whoo Wn* Yoo Bora 7 by ditto Be. 4-11 

Paloiiatry Par All by ditto Bo. 4-11 

Astrology For All by Alan Leo Be. 19-11 


Horary Astrology by ditto 
Raphmi’s Mania so Astrology 


Be. 4-11 
Be. 4-11 
Be. 19-11 
Be. 2-8 
Be. 1-14 
Re. 1-7 
Be. 2-6 
Be. 2-6 
Be. 1-7 


Raph art's Key To Astrology Be. 1-7 

Raphml's Medical Aetrology Be. 2-6 

Raptuei'e Book Of Fete Be. 2-6 

Raphml’s Almeoee 1947 Be. 1-7 

Haadred Beet English Essays selected end 

edited by Earl oi Birkenhead Be. 14-1 

Collected Poems 1909-1935 by T. S. Eliot Be. 8 
Complete Poems Of Rapert Brooke Be. 6-10 

White Sahibs la India by Reginald Reynolds R». 9-14 
My Impression Of Indie by Reginald Boreneen Re. 9-14 
Rad Star Osar China by Edgar Snow Re. 1112 

Power by Bertrand Rnesell Re. 7-1 

Reeolation A Counter- Revolution by Karl Marx Re. 3-6 

Capital In ditto ;Re. 14-1 

Money i Its Preaent A Future by G- D. H. Cole Re. 14-1 
Genera. Cymbeline Refinisbed & Good King Charles 

by George Bernard bbaw Rb. 7-1 

Yon Can t Bo Too Cnrefol by H. G. Welle Re. 6-12 
Selosmanehip by Martin H. Pony Re. 11-12 

Art Of Still-Lira Painting by Herbert Foret Re. 30 
Reason A Emotion by J hn Macmnrrsy Re 7-1 


Careers A Openings For Women by Ray Btrachey Re 7-1 
On Mediterranean Shores by Emil Ludwig Be. 9-14 
Religion A Society by Sir 8. Radhakri-hnan Be. 9-14 
Guide To Modem Wickedness by 0. E. M. Joed Re. 9-14 
lighting Angel by Pearl Book Re. 6-10 

Pear's Cyclopaedia (Latest edition) Re. 4-11 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTB 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE 


SUMS m ME PSYCMLMY 

or stx 

by 

Havelock Elite 

Complete in 2 big volumes — f JR*. 60 Set 

NEHRU FLINGS 

4 CHALLENGE 

Formerly Banned 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Price: he. 4 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

/Vice : Bs. 11-0 

a) The Great Challenge 

Price: Rs. 10 

(2) EMPIRE Ke l’8 

By LOUIS FISCHER _ 

A IN ALL OASES. 

WORLD, £V«£2r 8 SJ5S?^E^ 
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WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS 

& 

ACCURATE LIFE READINGS 

CONSULT the most popular aud scientific astrologer of the day. 
Get any three qaestions about your life accurately answered for Rs. 2, 
Each additional query As. 8. Try his amazing annual life reading in 
about 8 periods Rs. 5 per year. Casting horoscope Rs. 2, 8ynopsis of 

your life Rs. 10, Brief reading of your whole life Rs, 85. Mention place, date and exact 
• time of birth or of writing. 

— TESTIMONIALS — 


L 


Lt.-Ool . I. M. 8, Ag. Surgeon General, Madras, 

write* : ‘‘Your readings for the period are practi¬ 
cally correct. You predict) d that I would get 
Rs. 35,000. I practically got the sum unexpectedly." 

Mr. B. K. Chaturredi, Bar-at-Isnc, Dt. Judge, Surat- 
gark. Bikaner State, write* : “Predictions are both 
wonderful and accurate. Will do wonderfully well 
as a Raj Jyotishi in any tetate.” 

Dr. J. IK Pota. Jamnagar, writes : ‘‘I am a great 
admirer of your predictions and the knowledge you 
possess is really genune.” 


Mr. K Kuppuoteamt, M. A., F. C. S, Aret. Generate 
Offire, Madras, writes: “Thu accuracy of your 
predictions is marvellous. My transfer and promo¬ 
tion took place exactly on the day fixed by you.” 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Krixhna swami Ayyar, Dy. A P. 
Ouddnhire. writes: “His erudition of the sejsnoe 
of Astrology ia second to none in the field..-The 
thoroughness and accuracy of his reading of horos¬ 
cope* are murvellous bo much so that he who goes 
to him for any exposition in this field leaves him 
with an impression that Sn Jayarsm is his guide, 
philosopher and friend.” 


Apply to : THE DIRECTOR, VENUS ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU, 

Teppakulam P. O. ( S. India ) 


sew eoos NEW PUBL.CAT.ONS: , u „ 0UTI 

ATTITUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION 

by SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

Demy 8Vo. :: Price: Re. 6-8 

Swami Auhkbananda has proved the uniqueness of Vedanta and Religion, and has shown 
the way of harmonizing the Vedanta with Religion with their practical application to daily life. 
This neai Volume contains seventeen illuminating Lectures 
Viewed with Comparative method. 

With detailed Contents and. Index, and with a hitherto unpublished photo of the Swami. 

Excellent get-up. 

AN APOSTLE OF MONISM 

by SISTER SHIVANI (Mrs. Mary LePage) 

A learned introduction by Dr. Bagchi. 


Demy 8 Vo. Size—neat Volume, with excellent art-up—With many pictures and a 

designed flap. Price : Rs. 7-8, 

Along with many new incidents of Swami Abhedananda’s eventful life and glorious career 
in the West for quarter of a century. This volume also throws much light upon the 
History of the Vedanta Movement in the distant lands far across the seas. 

The learned Authoress writes: 

“Therefore, the biography is unique in that it is largely from memory ittid 
inspirations. The great love accord to thiB Apostle by his disciples, students and 
congregations throughout America and the West reminds one that only a personage 

A ftf UimL anlninnl niftti.BA nnilM flTTrthrt n /lan/ltlAVl BA /Innn mm/1 W **' 


RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, I9B. Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 
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r The Harvest Season 



The Harvest Season brings on the one hand the 
horn of plenty—bumper crops, and on the other it 
augurs the advent of Winter. 

During this change of season the liver has to work 
its hardest to keep the body fit. At this time the slightest 
weakness of the liver is bound to be followed by grave 
consequences. 

QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
diseases of the Liver and Stomach like Diarrhoea, 
Hepatitis, Infantile Liver etc. but it also prevents other 
diseases by strengthening the liver. 



THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH A CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTO., 
QUMARESH HOUSE 
• SALKIA • HOWRAH • 
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lilMiMIU 



Diapepsin ia a scienti¬ 
fic combination of Dia¬ 
stase and Pepsin which 
an the two moat essential 
ingredients for the proper 
digestion of food. A tea¬ 
spoon of Diapepsin taken 
immediately with food sets 
up a chemical action 
which is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The 
rest of the digestive pro¬ 
cess becomes smooth and 
you can get the most out 
of the food that yon take. 




It is not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body if the 
digestion is already weak. Diapepsiii 
could give the right amount of aid nece¬ 
ssary for complete digestion of food. By j 
this strength will return to the body and 
the digestive prooera will begin to func¬ 
tion normally. DiapepBin is only an aid 
to nature to help her regain the lost hold. 


The Stomach ia lined on the 
inaide with a soft thick mucous mem¬ 
brane and in this lining and under¬ 
neath it are large number of tiny 
glands whioh secrete mucous and 
produce the various constituents of the 
gastric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice of the stomach con¬ 
tents brings about the early stages of 
gastric digestion. Diapepsin will be of 
‘ r ’ use where these glands 

are not functioning 
normally and indi¬ 
gestion is setting in. 


CUTT 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE by Dr. A. Costlcr, A. Willy and others. 

Be. 23-7 

IDEAL MARRIAGE (Its Physiology & Technique) by Dr. Van De Velde. New ed. Be. 15 

SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY by Havelock Ellis Ba. 19-11 

THE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO—Issued in two volumes with 110 

illustrations. Complete and unabridged English version of the Italian masterpiece. Its. 17 

THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGUERITE QUEEN OF NAVARRE or THE SEVEN DAY’S 

ENTERTAINMENTS Be. 7-8 

THE SHORT STORIES OF MAUPASSANT-A collection of his most intriguing stories. 

A book that need no introduction. Be. 4 

MADAME SAPPHO (The Erotic French Girl). One of the beat Novels in the World. 

Translated bom the French. Bs. 2-8 

LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER by D. H. Lawrence Bs. 6-8 

CONTRACEPTION BIRTH CONTROL—Its Theory, History and Practice 

by Marie Carmichael Stop Ba. 28-2 

ANANGA RANGA—Indian Art Of Love—Translated and edited by 

Ttidibnsth Bay, M.A., b.l. Bs. 6 

MARRIED LOVE by Marie C. Slopes . Bs. 7 

ENDURING PASSION by ditto Bs. 5-10 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NATURAL BIRTH CONTROL by Dr. R. A. Ferry Bs. 8 
KAMA-SUTRA-The Hindu Art of Lova by B. N. Basu Bs. 6 

THE SEX LIFE OF MAN AND WOMAN by George Byley Scott Bs. 14-1 

SEX LIFE * FAITH by Bom Landau Ba. 19-11 

EUGENICS AND SEX HARMONY-The Sexoa-Thelr Relatione and Problems 

by Hannan H. Bubin, m.d. Bs. 22-8 


Bs. 22-8 


G. K. KHANNA: For Rare & exclusive books. 

158, HABBISON BQAD, CALCUTTA-?. 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

LITERATURE 

poems 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VOL. LXXX1I, No. 3. 


Wholb No. 491 


and hymns by Swami Vivekananda consisting of 
those originally in English and others translated 
Into English from the original Bengali, Sanskrit 
or Hindi arranged in two sections. 

Pp. 67. Be. 1-6. Superior Bunding Be. 1-14. 

INDIA 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
In this book are collected together some of 
the writings of Swami Vivekananda dealing with 
India—her past, present, and future. In these 
pages we see him as a patriot and a nationalist 
of a high order. Pp. 128. Price Be. 1-12. 

CASTE, CDITDdFaND SOCIALISM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
In these pages are collected together the 
utterances and writings of the Swami (that lie 
scattered over the volumes of the Complete Works) 
which contain his views on caste, culture and 
socialism. Pp. 104. Price Be. 1-4. 

ADVAITA ASH RAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13. 

Plume: Calcutta 4475 


CONTENTS FOB NOVEMBER 1947. 


FRONTISPIECE— Sweet Memories 

(in colour* )—Devipro*ad Bog Chowdhury 

NOTES ( illutt.y- - 337-368 

The Food Problem— Kamaladevi 

Chattopadhyay Ml Ml t III 357 

Side-lights On The Indian Independence 
Act, 1947-Dr. A. K. Ghosal, M.A. (Out.), 

Ph.D. (Lmd.) - ... ... 380 

The Growth Of Oommunalism And Break¬ 
down Of The Bengal Administration- 
Rat Bahadur Bejoy Bihari Mukherji ••• 364 

Rural Life In England— T. K. Hooker]i ... 371 

Philippine Islands Become Independent Re¬ 
public On July 4, 1946 (Must.) — USIS. ... 373 
In The Deserts Of Africa (Must.)—Sunii 
Prokash Shome .... ... ... 376 

Potato Farming In The United States ( Must .) 


-US IS. .. 


... 379 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 

Modern styling in office filing 
appliances for the New Age. 

Strongly built of steel plate, 

Dark green stove enamelled 
finish. Rs. 15 nett for each Tray. 

Rs. 30 for both the Trays in¬ 
clusive Packing & Railway 
freight Catalogue & terms for o^AOMCf" 

Agen ts on request 88&90 Keshab Ch. Sen St 

CALCUTTA-# 




LEPROSY & LEPROSY 


LEUCODERMA, treatd radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Guranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


A ■ |in«f restored by 

wll AILIT If the use of 
W ■ ■ mm Ik II ■ ■ ‘VJGOURIN’ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new Ufe to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCELE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. KaviraJ R. N. 
CHAKRaVARTV, Ayurved Sastri, 24, Dehendra 
Ghosh Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta,—26. 
Phone:—South 308. 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Lake’s 
PURE AND SCIENTIFlCALLy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

(An Unparalleled Gift of Kashmir) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of lye 
Diseases..^Dram Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. 5-8. 
6 Phials Us. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

d. p: mukherjee & co.. 

46-A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

(Bengal). 
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Is much prevalent in every part of Civi¬ 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Aneesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

(De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder: Pt. RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

’Phone-HOWRAH 359. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Boad, Calcutta 


Bair-Disease-Specialist 

Or. N. C. Basu’* 

Kucher-Taila 

(Kunj oil, oQ of bead fruit, abras pmeatoriua) 

Specific for Baldness, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now been 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for nee. 
rt has been well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to R% 1-8 Per 
Phial 3 Phials R*. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU* bjsc., mb., bail, d.pjl 

Shambasar Market, 1st floor, Room 53, Calcutta 
And BIMEB A COMPANY’S DI8PEN8ARIES. 
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No. 901 - Jewelled Unrer movement 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watches as per illustration. Bright 
chromlnm case Bs. 40, Boiled gold 
gtd. 10 yean Ra. 55, with stainleaa 
ateel back Bs. 58, with 15 jewels 
dried machine Bs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 yean. Postage 
A Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
& CO., Aishbagh (m.o.), Luoknow. 
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Newly Published Bengali Prize 
Books for Children 


Robert Browning (1812-1888) 

Augustus Muir ... ... 381 I 

Acharya Jagadia Chandra Bose—la Memorinm 
(illust.)—Asutotk Bagchi ... ••• 383 

The Late Ambuj Nath Banerji (Must.) • 

-A. 0. ... ... ... ... 884 

Cnrry Powder —Hiranmay Ghoskal ... 385 

Control Of Strategic Mineral* In India: Mica 
—Ramani JRanfan Ghcncdkury ... ... 389 

Refugee Problems And Their Solution— V, V. 

Sayanna ... ... ... ... 391 

Some Information About Omichand From 
The Calcutta High Court Records—Dr. 

N. K. Sinha ... ... ... 395 

A Plea For Higher Bank Rate— Prof. P. CL 
Bancrjee, M.A. ... ... ... 397 


STOP! BIG MONEY! MORE MONEY ! 
(1) Recharge your dry Batter!aa at little cost. Complete 
instructions only As. 8 in stamps. Post free, (2) Electric 
Belts, make your own at a cost of 1 sh. Complete in¬ 
structions As. 8 stamps. Poat free. (3) Coffee Eeeence, 
make your own at very small cost. Complete formula 
and instructions As. 8 stamp. (4) 20 Ways To Mako 
Money now booklet As. 8 m atamps. A11 Post Freo. 
General Supplies Oo.,C/oG.P.O. Box 167, Karachi,2 .m.b. 


Just Out 


Just Out 


By Sheila Chahravorty 

KALO PAKHI Es. 3-8 

By Biren Das 

NATUN PATHSALA 3. 8 

By Pyarimohan Sen Gupta 

EEBAL MAJA Be. 1 

By Kumudranjan Mallib 

Hake majhi b& 1-4 

By Joqendranath Gupta 

JHAN8IR RANI ^1 

By BIjanbehari Bhattaeharya 

IHHARA-CHHARI Ee. 1-12 

By Major NIhar Gupta 

MaHASAMARER BURE 

Bs. 4-8 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


Children’s Grandest Annual 

BARSH1K 

SHISHU-SATHl 

[ 1354 B. S. ] 

With • alluring stories— 
interesting topics of the day 
—multicolour pictures and 
other features from the 
pen and brash of eminent 
writers and popular artists 

Best Gift for the Cbifdrea 


Price Rs. 41- 


Pontage extra . 



5, College Square, Calcutta i 12 
School Supply Buildings, Dacca 
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LATEST SARASWATY PUBLICATIONS 

REVOLUTION BY CONSENT ? 

A New Epoch in Indian History —By Dr. D. N. Sen 

This book is an invaluable guide to the political events and eonatilntional history and problems of 
India, lie author of this eminent volume is as much well-known as a frontrank journalist as be is 
well-reputed fdr his erndttion in Constitutional Law. In fact the book we are now offering is not a book 


the book will be found extremely useful to students and statesmen alike. 

Demy 8vo., doth, with an up-to-date Appendix, ... Kb. 10. 


SARAT CHANDRA: MAN &. ARTIST 

—Prof. S. 0. Sen Gupta, m.a., rh n. 

Demy 8vo., Cloth ... Rs. 5 


WESTERN INFLUENCE IN BENGALI LITERATURE 

—Prof. P. R. Sen 

Demy 8vo., Cloth ... Rs. 8 


Capital Vol. I ( Reprinting ) 
Capital Vol. 1 ( abridged ) 
Cloth 
Paper 


Fundamental Problems of Marxism— 

Plekhanov 

Making the Revolution— Lenin 

Tasks of the Proletariat in Our 
Revolution— Lenin 


Marx's C/ass/c 

Capital Vol. II ... Rs. 12 

Capital Vol. HI ... Rs. 18 

Rs. 6-8 First published in the four Continents of Asia, 

. Rs. 5 Europe, Africa and Australia. 


As 12 


Soviet East— L. G. Ardnihcas ... Rs. 3-8 

The Indian Revolution and the 
Constructive Programme 

—Bhupendra Kumar Datta .. Rs. 2 


IT. C. Mookerjee : Indians In British Industries 


Rs. 1-4. 


SARASWATY LIBRARY, Publishers, C18 & 19, College Street Market, Calcutta 


PRESENT SOWING 

"PRIZE STRAIN” FLOWER SEEDS 

All Rupee One per packet each: —Alyssum, Antirrhinum, Aster, Coreopsis, Calendula Cametion, 
Cineraria Candytuft, Cebosia, Centaurea, Chrysanthemum, Cornflower, Cosmos, Dahlia, Daisy, 
Dianthus, Eucalyptus, Gailiardia, Gypsophila, Heliotrope, Helichrysum, Hollyhock, Larkspur Lupins, 
Mignonette, Nastertium, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox, Poppy, 8alvia, Saponaria, Sweet Peas, Sweet William, 
Sweet Sultan, Verbena, Vendium and Zinnia. 

“RELIABLE” VEGETABLE SEEDS 

All Annan Eight per packet cart :—French Beans (per lb Rs. 1-8), Beeet, Cabbage, China 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Celery, Cucumber, Eggplant, Kohlrabi, Leek. Lettuce, Melon, Okra, 
Onion (per lb Rs. 6), Parsley, Parsnip, English Peas 'per lb Rs. 1-8), Pepper, Radish Bombay 
(per lb Rs. 6), Radish Scarlet Globe (per lb Rs. 12), Spinachs, Tomato and Watermelon. 

“SELECTED PLANTS” (Healthy Stock). Bate per dozen each: 

Mango Rs. 15, Lichee Rs. 15, Limes & Lemons Rs. 10, Oranges Rs 10, Plantain Rs. 10, Guava 
Rs. 8, Star Apple Rs. 8, Rose Apple Rs. 5, Cocoanut Rs. 10, Betel Nut Rs. 2-8, Sapota Rs. 10 
Magnificent Crotons Rs. 8, Winter Flowering Bulbs Rs. 8. 

“PRIZE MEDEL” ROSE GRAFTS 

Roses that are tried and true favourites the world over. Exhibition varieties assorted R«. 10 per 
dozen, Ra, 70 per hundred. Send something in advance with plant order. 


AND ALSO 
STALL AT 
HOWRAH 
STATION 



NEW MARKtT.COL l-IGE St.MARKET, SEALDAH 3i^ ^ 
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1. Survey of Educational Methods, Priced Rs. 5 

2. Elements ef Psychology, - • Priced Rs. 3 

“The books are the outcome of the author’s 
extensive travels in Europe. The books are of 
•exceptional interest and value—partly because so 
many topics are presented in a way both thoughtful 
and interesting. 

—( J. 0. Hollo, Rajputana University Officer. ) 

A boon to the Training Colleges and the public. 
Special Concession to School and Libraries. 
Available from : C- P. Sharms, 

M. A. T. Dip. (London), 
Principal, Teachers’ Training College, 
BIKANER. ( Rnjpufana) 

CONTENTS — (Continued) 

- Pass 

The Politics! Future Of Indian States— Prof. 

K. V. Rao, M.A., M.Litt., M.L.A. ... 399 

BOOK REVIEWS: \. 401-404 

A. K. Ohoeal , S. 0. MUra, U. C. Bhatta- 
eharjee, A. B. Dutta, D„ Barman, 

Swami Jagadieuaranandetf Nalini 

Kumar Bhadra, Narayan 0. Chanda, 

0. M., K. M. J. ... 

INDIAN PERIODICALS: ... 405-410 

Fh»k«peare The Master Builder ... 405 

Twelve Aspects of American Literature ... 405 
Minority Hrpre enNation ... ... 408 

Santiniketan ai d Sevagram ... .. 408 ' 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS • 411—420 

WHITE LEPROSY | 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ) 

Barely cured iu one day by three times appli¬ 
cations. Price must be returned if not cured. 
Price Rs. 3-8. 

MANAGER. 

VISHWANATH ATJ8HAPH\LAYA. Pabbhanga. 

New Day. New World ... ... 411 

The Furore of Indo-British Relations ... 411 
Philippine Republic Holds First Elections 

Nov. 11 415 

The Social and Economic Role of Engi¬ 
neers and Technicians ... ... 415 

Turkish Women Today and Yesterday ... 417 
The Philosophy of Suns and Saints ... 419 

DIABETES SUFFERERS 

quickly however old or complex it may be. It cures the root causes of the disease decreasing specific gra¬ 
vity and making the urine free from sugar and albumen. For permanent cure without injection Soma- 
Mahantak is unique. Jt serves as a great tonic to old and brain-working persons. Please try once before 
giving up nil hopes. Price: Ks. 5-8 for ten days; R*. 15 for one month ; postage extra. KAVIRAJ M. 
BHATTACHARYA, Kavya-Vyakarantirtha, Vishagacharya, 120-1-1 (m.) Upper Circular Road, Caicutta-9 

YOU LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leucoderma, Pimples, Pox or Scar 
marks, Grey hair. Hair falling, Baldness, Wrinkles 
or any other disease ? Regain your natural beButy. 
Wnte to—K ayiraj Mtjllick. bsc. Kavjkatka’s 
H erbal Research Laboratory, Kai.na : Bengal 

KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

90-7-A, Habrison Road, Royd Street 

and 194, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Bcerioke and 
Tafel of America ore stocked. Rates — ordinary 
mother tinotnres 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
at 4 as. a dram, 18 to 80th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th diL at as. 12 a dram. 

END GREY HAIR 

Not by hair dye. Our harmless Ayurvedic Hcrnted 
hair oil restores the grey hair to its natural black colour 
permanently and stops turning Grey. Pi ice Rs. 2-8 
for a few Grey hair*- Rs. 3-8 for more than it and 
Rs. 5 for about all. N.B.— It is tonic for brain and eyes. 

Dinrakshak Aushadhalay, (mc) P.O. Katrisarai (Gaya) 

KUNCH OIL 

(Mixed with Ivory Powder ) 

Carps Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy fqr all kinds 
of capilary diseases and Dandruff. Price 
Rs. 2*8, Postage As. 13 - 

BHARATI OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Hazra Road, Kalighnt, CALCUTTA-26 
Stockists —O. K. STORES, Dharamiollo, Calcutta 

Homoeopathy-Biochemistry 

The leading honse in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homoeopathic and Biochemic medi¬ 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other phvsioianB’ 
requisites. Books—American, English apd 
Indian publications. 

Prioe kei free on application. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
Specimen copy free on request ^ 

ROY & COMPANY, Homoeopathlsts 

Prinssm Stmt, Bombay 2. 

Buanraes Ebtabushsd 1889. 
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• Q&ttetUbC J&ook&i • • 


The Political Thought of Tatfors by Dr. Sachin 

Sen. M.A., ph.D., Editor, The Induui Nation 10 0 
Call of The Land by J. N. Ghakravarty, 

Retd. Director of Agriculture, Assam ... 3 0 

Partition or Federation ? by Prof. D. N. Banerji 

i Head of * the Dept, of Political Science, 

)acca University) ... 2 0 

Fiaoal Policy of India by F. Dm Gupta, M.A., P.B.8. 10 0 
Hiatory of Bengal, Vol. I (Edit-1 by Dr. R. 0. 

Ma]umdar, U.A., Ph.D.) ... 20 0 

Early Hiatonr of Vaishnava Faith and Move. 

moot in Bengal by Dr. S. E. De, M.A.. O.Lit. 10 0 
IH«duColonieiiBthaFarEaatbyDr.R.G.Majumdar 7 8 
Kriahnakamamrita of Lilaauka (Ed. Dr. S. E. De) 6 0 
Padyavali of Rape Goavamin (Ed. Dr. S. E. De) 5 0 
Kiahakavadha of Nitivarnan (Ed. Dr. S. E. De) 4 0 
A German Word Book by J. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 1 8 

A French Word Book by J. Ghosh, M.A.. Ph.D. 1 0 

Suvaraadvipa (in too parts) by Dr. R. 0. 

Majnmdar, m.a.. Ph.D. each 10 0 

Art of War in Ancient India by Dr. P. 0. 

Chakrararty. m.a., Ph.D. ... 5 0 

Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Ritas and 

Custoiqs bv Dr. R. 0. Hazra m.a.. Ph.D. ... 5 0 
Early Arabia Odea by Dr. S.M. Hussain, M.A..Ph.D. 15 0 
Hiatory of the Peremara Dynasty by Dr. D. 0. 

Ganguly, m.a., ph d. ees 10 0 

Concepts of Riti and Guna in Sanskrit Poetics 

by Dr. P. G. Lahiri ... 4 0 

General Printers & Publishers Ltd., 

119, Dharamfala Street, Calcutta 


Rs. As. 
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| AT ALL TIMES i 

| BANK OF COMMERCE | 

I IS A GOOD PLACE I 
I FOR SAVINGS | 

S Hd. Office: 12, Cuvh St., Calcutta " 

n ■ 

= and Branches = 
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niDDfN TREASURE 

Miracle Easiest Method of Block-magic. A most 
sure and secret means for influencing persons, fulfil 
oil desires and acquire mighty unrivnl powers to 
do any wonder against stamps. State requirements. 
Rav. 0 Saine, Faridabad, Dacca. Bengal (»i r) 


T Q Practically incurable without Divine 
, £5 blessing. 7 Even any worst stage or type 
—rapid, po-itive and radical cure or-iy 
witbin 21 days by a phial of Certified Divine ‘ Devasish” 
got at JaffaMiatn Temple. 100% sncee-s guaranteed. 
Price R«. Id-2 (Gold Quality Rs. 36-8) refundable 
on Almighty Oath declaration of ire ineffectiveness. 
Maya Dovi. “Gandaria House”, Faridabad. Dacca (m.r.) 
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Whom No. 491 


rif/tar Plebiscite, Anschluss ? 

It must be apparent to all students of current 
history that tlu: Hitlerian technique is being slavishly 
imitated by the champions of Pakistan. There is the 
same utter disregard for truth in their propaganda, 
with the same reliance put on brazen lies, dressed up 
with half-truths, trimmed by complete suppression ol 
unpleasant contrary facts and the whole reiterated with 
strong emphasis. These Hitlerian tactics were imitated 
in the referendums in th e N.-W. F. Province and the 
Sylhct district, the identical mixture of incitement by 
false propaganda coupled with coercion with violence 
being used as was done by Hitler in Rhineland. 
Furrier the same absolute faith in brute force is 
apparent in every Pakistani move as was the case with 
the Nazis. 

Fat dividends ha\ e accrued to the League in the 
immediate past through such moves. Without any 
struggle for liberty, without any sacrifice they have 
gained enormous concessions. And, true to the type, 
each gain merely went, to whet the appetite of the 
recipient for further unearned and undeserved divi¬ 
dends. In the past, the conciliation and appeasement 
policy of the Congress was much to blame for such 
happenings, and even today in the Nehru Cabinet, 
there are members whose actions go to strengthen the 
belief of the Pakistanis in the Hitlerian doctrine of 
brute force and false propaganda. The Kashmir inci¬ 
dent should open the eyes of Pandit Nehru to the 
danger of keeping such persons in positions of vantage 
in the government at home and abroad. It must be 
realized by him that the interests of the Indian Union 
cannot be sacrificed much longer just for the sake of 
mere emiotiofihl appeal or face-saving arrangements. The 
Union is now face to face with grim realities, and only 
those whose efficiency and staunchness to the cause of 
the Union is beyond all suspicion can now be kept in 
positions ol trust. At home, we have evidence of 
vacillation, waste and inefficiency in all directions 
and abroad our case is going by default through 
negligence and incapacity of the persons who were put 


in charge. In short, we may say that the chief sources 
of strength of Pakistan are the weak spots in the 
set-up of the Government of the Indian Union 

Let us face the facts. The League got away with 
most of their gains in the West and the East, not so 
much because of their strength in such quarters but 
because of the impulsive as well as reckless under¬ 
takings given by the heads of the Union Government 
in the first instance followed by irresolute vacillations 
in the face of the serious consequences that followed. 
Much was given away by them through fecklessness, 
that they had no justification to give, and not having 
looked sufficiently far ahead to gauge the pros aud cons 
of their undertakings, they were unable to cope with 
the unfavourable situations as they developed. 

The Kashmir incident is far from being closed as 
yet, but there can be no question now that it was a 
genuine Anschluss move on the Hitlerian pattern. It 
would have succeeded completely before now, but for 
the cupidity and bestial lust of the hordes that were 
employed for it, despite their indis>eiplin e and lack of 
cohesion. The terrain was in their favour and the 
initiative was completely in their hands. Numerically 
they were immensely superior to the iorces in situ, 
for tens of thousands swarmed in through five direc¬ 
tions, and they were equipped with the most modern 
of fire-aiane capable of easy transport. If once the 
Srinagar aerodrome had fallen into their hands, it 
would have been next to impossible for the forces ol 
the Indian Union to cope with them, acting, as they 
would have had to then, from distant bases. The 
Srinagar aerodrome was occupied by the air-borne 
troops of the Union with hardly a minute to spare, 
and the Spitfires and Thunderbolts of the R. I. A. F. 
that played such havoc on the invading hordes, could 
strafe them with such sustained ferocity because they 
were based on Srinagar. Whatever the ultimate result 
lie in Kashmir, it must never be forgotten that the 
invaders come within an ace of success, thanks to the 
gullibility of the Maharaja of Kashmir and the 
emotional complexes of some of the heads of the 
Indian Union. 
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Thf^Invasion of Kashmir 

A contingent of Afridis, with some soldiers of 
Pakistan Army cn leave and other desperadoes fully 
armed with modern weapons, entered the Kashmir State 
on October % from Manahera-Ramkol side in about 100 
trucks, according to Mr. R. N. Batra, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Kashmir. These 100 trucks, Mr. Batra 
points out, were driven by petrol released from the 
N.-W. F. P. rationed quota. On entering Kashmir, 
these men resorted to murder, arson, loot and rape. 
'Hie attack synchronised with a statement made by 
Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Premier of the N.-W. 
F. P., to the effect l hat he had usked Frontier men 
not to infdtrato into Kashmir. 

Immediately on receipt of the information, the 
Prime Minister of India held qousultations in New 
Delhi with the Ministers for Defence and States. Mr. 
V. B. Mellon, Secretary to the States Ministry, left 
for Kashmir on October 25, to discuss with the State 
authorities matters relating to the supply of petrol 
and other essential commodities. The Government ol 
India had no doubt that they were witnessing a 
repetition of the Hitlerian technique in Pakistan, only 
,the Pakistan leaders have not the military genius and 
industrial resources to back their cunning. It was also 
behoved that the Junagodh situation was created by 
Pakistan to screen its plans on the borders of Kashmir. 
Just when the Premier of the Frontier Province was 
assuring the world that no tribesmen would be allowed 
to enter Kashmir, thousands of them, fully armed, 
were actually crossing into Kashmir in trucks belong¬ 
ing to Pakistan. In fact, the Hindustan Times 
states that it is said that the Prime Minister of Paki¬ 
stan himself visited Rawalpindi and gave his blessing 
to the entire plan to disrupt Kashmir “from within.” 
It was Mr. Jinnah’s declaration, that he would not 
interfere with the affairs of any State, that created a 
false sense of security among the States bordering 
Pakistan. How his agents worked behind the scenes 
arc now apparent from thp developments in Junagadh 
and Kashmir. But fortunately the Government of 
India have not been caught napping; Sardar Patel’s 
Ministry has countered every move on the States 
chessboard so far. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statements on the minorities and hie 
Id message of October 25, have also made it clear that, 
he is following the Goebbei’s technique, namely, “the 
bigger the lie the better." 

The riext ,48 hours were crucial. On Sut^lay, 
October 26, Sardar Patel reported on the outeome of 
the flying visit to Kashmir of the States Secretary, 
Mr. Menon, Pandit Nehru gave the Minister a gist 
of his talk with Sheikh Abdullah who arrived in Delhi 
by air. The Primp Minister of Kashmir, Mr. Melier- 
rhand Mahajan, arrived in Delhi on October 26 and 
asked for help from the Indian Dominion. It, was 
fully realised that Kashmir had been given a false 
sense of security by Mr. Jinnah’s assurance, that every 
Stale was free to join or not to jom Pakistan, which 
was given while preparations were set afoot to storm 


the State with the help- of irregulars probably armed 
with Pakistan weapons and conveyed in Pakistan Army 
trucks. On October 28, the tribal column! was within 
30 miles of Srinagar. 

On October 27, in view of the grave emergency, 
the Maharaja of Kashmir acceded to the Indian* 
Dominion, The Indian Dominion agrebd to^accept this 
accession, subject to the proviso that a referendum ot 
the State’i subject on this issue will be taken after 
law and order had been restored. The Maharaja also 
stated that he had decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah 
to form an Interim Government to work with the 
Prime Minister. Indian troops were immediately des¬ 
patched by air to defend the State and to protect, the 
lives, property and honour of the people of Kashmir, 
75 per cent of whom' were Muslimas. Indian Union 
fighter and fighter-bomber planes started fierce strafing 
operations against the invaders. 

News reached New Delhi on October 28 that 
Indian troops in conjunction with 10,000 National 
Conference Volunteers, known as Bachao Fauj (De¬ 
fence Army), had assumed complete control of the 
.situation. Advance troops contacted the raiders at 
Haramula and halted their advance. The raiding 
columns were forced to retreat to the hills. The raiders 
had infiltrated up to the outskirts of Srinagar and 
threw the capital into darkness by damaging the main 
hydro-electric station. By October 29, reinforcements 
were sent to Srinagar, and on the same day a satis¬ 
factory solution of the problem of getting up a popular 
Interim Government in Kashmir was indicated in 
New Delhi by Sheikh Abdullah in a talk with press¬ 
men. A Srinagar message to the Hindustan Times stated 
that Maj.-Gen. Kiani of the Pakistan Army was # be¬ 
lieved to be conducting the operations on behalf of 
the raiders. 

On October 30, the Daily Telegraph of London pub¬ 
lished the following despatch from its Lahore corres¬ 
pondent : 

Mr. Jinnah at a dramatic midnight conference 
with his advisers at Government House, Lahore, 
sent a telephonic message to General Gracey, 
Acting C.-in-C., Pakistan Army, at his headquarters 
at Rawalpindi. Mr. Jinnah commanded Gen. Graoey 
to reply to the Indian Government's move in flying 
troops to Kashmii by sending troops immediately 
up Murree Road to recapture Bammula, occupying 
Snpagar, hold its airfield and cut off Banihal pass. 

The despatch added : -* 

Gen. Gracey replied that the news had just 
reached him that Kashmir had joined the Indian 
Union and that to send troops there would be an 
act of war. He begged that the matter be referred 
first to Gen. Auchinlek. To this, Mr. Jinnah with 
some reluctanoe agreed. 

Another London report suggested that Mr. Jinnah 
had ordered the regular troops of Pakistan to march 
into Kashmir but changed his mind on Reid Marshal 
Auchinleck informing him that if his orde&jvas carried 
out British officers in the armies of Pakistan and India 
would resign. 

Since the arrival of thp Indian troops, the raiders 
have continuously been on the run. Sardar Patel and 
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Sardar Bakiev Singh visited Kashmir on November 4. 
They alsOsflcw to Jammu and held discussions with 
the Maharaja. Pandit Nehru has also paid a visit to 
Srinagar and Baramula. 

Referring to Kashmir, Gandhiji in the course 
one of his post-prayer speeches, said that he could not 
escape the conclusion that Pakistan Government was 
directly or indirectly e»couraging 3 the raid. On 
November 6, a Press Note of the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment asserted that proof was forthcoming that certain 
officers of the Pakistan army wore among the raiders 
who tiad to their account “numerous acts of carnage 
of defenceless men, and abduction of women and 
barbarism of all sorts.” 

A portion of the land convoy of armoured cars 
and light artillery from the Indian Union entered the 
State on November 6 through the Pathankot route. 
More re-inforeemeuts by land and air began to pour 
in. An all out effort to push back the raiders beyond 
ITri could now be made. On November 10, Pandit 
N*>hru flew to Kashmir and addressing a mass meeting 
at. Srinagar assured the people that “as in the past so 
in the future, .we (India and Kashmir) shall stand 
together and face every enemy. This is the pledge 1 
give here today to your leader the Sher (Lion) of 
Kashmir.” On November 12, Pandit Nehru visited 
Baramula. Dr. K. L. Shridharani, Avnrila Bazar 
Patrika's special correspondent who had accompanied 
Panditji, described Baramula in the following words : 

When we passed through Pattern, we learned 
how ruthless and jungly the enemy 'had been. The 
entire town is burned and looted. There is not a 
soul stirring in that dead and deserted village. The 
chief idea of the enemy seems to be loot. They 
packed off brass fittings believing they are made of 
gold. 

Baramula was also dead as we entered it. We were 
merely led through burned streets lined up with 
looted shops. Ninety per cent of those shops are 
Moslem shops, but greed is thicker than blood 
among’ the unruly Afridis. 

As we passed the Jhelum bridge five to six 
youngsters spotted the Lion of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Abdullah and the Lion of India. Pandit Nehru. A 
large group of trembling women in tattered clothes 
came. A young beautiful Hindu girl came to Indira 
Gandhi and began to tell her tale. She oaid all the 
young Hindu and Sikh girls wore sorted out and 
taken iDto a prison to bo used by the' invaders. A 
few Modem, girls were also taken. Thcv were 
decked in beautiful looted series by the invaders 
for the enjoyment of their eyes. 

We visited St. Joseph’s convent. The lovely 
hospital with its fine surgical appliances is just, 
nibble. The chapel’s windows are broken. The 
library was looted by hillmen who cannot read. In 
the arbored lanes are lying photographs and letters 
of Catholic sisters who have been evacuated. And 
over the entire, ruins hangs the sacrilegious smell of 
the rape of lure nuns and their murder. An English 
couple was also murdered there. 

c 

The Call’for Rescue 

. The sequence of events,' after the mass invasion 
started, can be well-pictured from the documents and 
statements released to the press. Indian Union’s aid 


came following the letters given fcelow which passed 
between the Maharaja of Kashfcir and Governor- 
General Mountbatten. j 

From the Mahaiaja : “My dear / Lord Mount- 
batten,—-I have to inform Your Excellency that a 
grave emergency has arisen in my State and request 
immediate assistance of your Government. 

“As Your Excellency is aware, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir has not acceded to either the Dominion 
of India or to Pakistan. Geographically my State is 
contiguous to both Dominions. IL has vital economic 
and cultural links with both of them. Besides, my 
State has a common boundary with the Soviet Re¬ 
public and China. In their external relations the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan cannot ignore this 
fact 

“I wanted to take time to decide to which Domi¬ 
nion I should accede or whether it is not in the best 
interest of both Dominions and of my State to stand 
independent—of course with friendly and cordial 
relations with both, i accordingly approached the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan to enter into a 
standstill agreement, w’ith my State. The Pakistan 
Government accepted this arraugement. The Dominion 
of India desired further discussion with representatives 
of my Government. I could not arrange this in view 
of the developments indicated below. In fact, the 
Pakistan Government, under the standstill agreement 
are operating post, and U’egraph system inside the 
State. 

“Though we have got a standstill agreement with 
the Pakistan Government, that Government permitted 
steady and increasing strangulation of supplies like 
food, salt and petrol to my Biatef. 

“Afridis, soldiers in plain clothes and desperadoes 
with modern weapons, have been allowed to infiltrate 
into the State at first in Poouch area, then in Sialkot 
and finally m mass in the area adjoining Hazara dis¬ 
trict on the Ramkotc side The result has been that 
the limited number of troops at the disposal of the 
State had in be dispersed and thus had to face the 
enemy at several points simultaneously so that it has 
become difficult to stop the wanton destruction of life 
ami property and looting. 

“The Mahora power house, which supplies the 
electric (urrent to the whole of Srinagar, baa been 
burnt. The number of women who have been kidnap¬ 
ped and raped .makes my heart bleed. 

“The wild forces t,hu« let loose on the State are 
marching on with the aim of capturing Srinagar, the 
summer capital of my Government, as a first step to 
overrunning the whole State. 

“The mass infiltration of tribesmen drawn from 
distant areas of the N.-W. F. Province coming regu¬ 
larly in motor trucks using Manschra-Muzaffarabad 
Road and fully armed with up-to-date weapons, cannot 
possibly be done without the knowledge of the Provin¬ 
cial Government of the N.-W. F. Province and the 
Government of Pakistan. 

“In spite of repeated appeals made by my Govern¬ 
ment no attempt has been made to cheek these raiders 
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oisjstop them froa/ coming to my State. In fact, both 
the Pakistan Radio and Press have reported these 
occurrences. Tie Pakistan Radio even pat out a alary 
that a Provincial Government has been set up iu 
Kashmir. The people of my State, both Muslims and 
non-Muslims, generally have taken no part at all. 

With the conditions obtaining at present in my 
State and the great emergency of the situation as it 
exists, I have no option buc to ask for help from the 
Indian Dominion. Nuturally they cannot send the help 
asked for by me without my State acceding to the 
Dominion of India. I have accordingly decided to do 
so and I attach the Instrument of Accession for accep¬ 
tance by your Government. 

“The other alternative is to leave any State and 
ray people to freebooters. On this basis no civilised 
Government can exist or be maintained. This alter¬ 
native I will never allow to happen so long as I am 
the ruler of the State and I have life to defend my 
country. 

“I may also inform Your Excellency’s Government 
that it is my intention at once to set up an Interim 
Government and ask Sheikh Abdullah to carry the 
responsibilities in this emergency with my Prime 
Minister. ' 

“If my State has to he saved, immediate assis¬ 
tance must be available at Srinagar. Mr. Menon is fully 
aware of the gravity of the situation and ho will ex¬ 
plain to you, if further explanation is needed. 

“In haste, and with kindest regards. Yours sincere¬ 
ly.—Hari Singh.” 

From MountbaMen to Maharajah : “My dear 
Maharajah Sahib,—Your Highness’s letter dated the 
26th October has been delivered to me by Mr. V. P- 
Monon. In the speciul circumstances mentioned by 
Your Highness, any Government have decided to 
accept the accession of Kashmir State to the Dominion 
of India. Consistently with their policy that in the 
case of any State whore the issue of accession has been 
the subject of dispute, the question of accession should 
be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people 
of the State, it is my Govc-nment’a wish that, as soon 
as law and order have been restored in Kashmir and 
her soil cleared of the invader, the question of the 
State’s accession should be settled by a reference to 
the people. 

“Meanwhile, in response to Your Highness’s 
appeal for military aid, action has been taken today 
to send troops of the Indian Army to Kashmir to 
help your own forces to defend your territory and to 
protect the lives, property and honour of your people. 

“My Government and I note with satisfaction that 
Your Highness has decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah 
to form an Interim Government to work with your 
Prime Minister. 

“With kind regards,—I remain, yours very 
sincerely.—Mountbatten of Burma.” 

Pandit Nehru*s Broadcast 

Consequent upon the military aid sent to Kashmir 
by the Indian Union, the Pakistan authorities broke 
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into rabid abuse of the Indian Union’s Government. 
Pandit Nehru’s reply was characteristically' restrained 
and statesmanlike. 

The following is the full text of the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast: 

I want to speak to you tonight, about Kashmir, not 
about the beauty of that famous valley,-but about the 
horrors which it has had to face recently. We have 
passed through very critical days aud the burden oi 
taking vital and far-reaching decisions has fallen upon 
ua. We have taken those decisions and I want to tell 
you about them. 

Our neighbouring Government, using language 
which is not the language of Governments or even ot 
responsible people, has accused the Government ol 
India of fraud in regard to the accession of Kashmir 
to the Indian Union. I cannot emulate that language 
nor have 1 any desire to do so, for I speak for » 
responsible Government and a responsible people. 

I agree, however, that there has been fraud and 
violence in Kashmir but the question is : “Who is 
responsible for it 7” Alieady considerable parts of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State have been overrun by 
raiders from outside, well-armed and well-equipped, 
and they have sacked and looted the towns and 
villages and put many of the inhabitants to the sword. 
Frightfulness suddenly descended upon this lovely and 
peaceful country and the beautiful city of Srinagar 
was on the verge of destruction. 

I want to say at once that every step that we 
have taken in regard to Kashmir has been taken after 
the fullest thought and consideration of the conse¬ 
quences and I am convinced that what we have done 
was the right tiling. Not to have taken those steps 
would have been a betrayal of a trust and cowardly 
submission to the law of the sword with its accom¬ 
paniment of arson, rapine end slaughter. 

For some weeks past we had received reports ot 
infiltration of raiding bands into the Stale territory 
of Jammu province and also of a concentration ot 
armed men near the border of Kashmir with the 
North-West Frontier Province. We were naturally 
concerned about this not only because of our close 
tics with Kashmir and her people, but also because 
Kashmir is a frontier territory adjoining great nations 
and, therefore, we were bound to take interest in the 
developments there. But we were anxious not to inter¬ 
fere and we took no step whatever to intervene even 
though a part of Jammu province was overrun by 
these raiders. 

It has been stated that there were raids from the 
Jammu side across the Pakistan border and that there 
was communal trouble in Jammu and Muslims were 
killed and driven away. In the past we have not 
hesitated to condemn evil, whoever might have com¬ 
mitted it whether Hindu or Sikh or Muslim, and so if 
Hindus or Sikhs or any functionaries of the State mis¬ 
behaved in Jammu province, certainly we condemn 
them mid regret the>r deeds. 

But I have before me a detailed list at 95 villages 
in the Jammu province which have been destroyed by 
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the raiders from Pakistan. Bhimbar, a considerable 
town, had also been sacked and destroyed. Other towns 
are besieged and a conside-able part of Poonch and 
Mirpur areas is in possession of the raiders. 

Does this indicate that aggression took place from 
the K ashmir side on to West Punjab or does it not 
show that there has been continuous organised aggres¬ 
sion from West Punjab into Kashmir State ? These 
raiders possess the latest type of modem arms. It is 
reported that they have used flame-throwers and a 
disabled tank has beau discovered with them. 

About this time we were asked by the Kashmir 
Statd io provide them with arms. We took no urgent 
steps about it and although sanction was given by our 
States and Defence Ministries, actually no arms were 
sent. 

On the night of October 24, I learnt of another 
raid, this time from the Abbottabad-Mansara road, 
which enters Kashmir near Muzaffarabad. The raiders 
killed many iiersons there including the Dist. Magistrate 
and w< re proceeding along )he Jhelum Valley road to¬ 
wards Srinagar. The State forces were spread out in 
small numbers all over the State and they could not 
stop this amued and well-organised raid. The civil 
population, Hindu and Muslim, fled before the raiders. 

It was on the 24th night that for the first time a 
request was made to us tn behalf of the Kashmir 
State for accession and military help. On the 25th 
morning, wo considered this in the Defence Commit¬ 
tee, but no decision was taken about sending troops 
in view of the obvious difficulties of the undertaking. 
On the 26th morning we again considered this matter. 
The situation was even more critical then. The raiders 
had sacked several towns and had destroyed the great 
power house at Mabora which supplies electricity to 
the whole of Kashmir. They were on the point of 
entering the Valley. Tihe fate of Srinagar and the 
whole of Kashmir hung in the balance. 

We received urgent messages for aid not only from 
the Maharaja’s Government, but from representatives 
of the people, notably that great leader of Kashmir,' 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, the President of the 
National Conference. 

Both the Kashmir Government and the National 
Conference pressed us to accept the accession ot 
Kashmir to the Indian Union. 

We decided to accept to this accession and to 
send troops by air, but we made a condition that the 
accession would have to. be considered by the people 
of Kashmir later when peace and order were esta¬ 
blished. We were anxious not to finalise anything in 
a moment of crisis and without the fullest opportunity 
to the people of Kashmir to have their say. It was for 
them ultimately to decide. 

And here let me make clear that it has been our 
policy all along that where there is a dispute about 
the secession of a State to either Dominion, the deci¬ 
sion must be made by the' people of that State. It 
was in accordance with this policy that we added a 
proviso to the instrument of accession of Kashmir. 

.We decided to send troop# on the afternoon ot 
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October 28. Srinagar was in peril* and the situation 
was urgent and critical. Our staff worked hard that 
day and night and at day-break on the’27th our troops 
went by air. They were small in numbers to begin 
with, but immediately on arrival they rushed into 
action to stop the invader. Thoir gallant Commander, 
a brave officer of our army, was killed the next day. 

Since then troops and equipment have been flown 
over daily and I should like to express my high 
appreciation and the appreciation of my Government 
for the fine work which our staff have done as well as 
the pilots and the air crews who have thrown them¬ 
selves into this adventure with heart and soul. The 
Air Lines have eo-operated with us fully and to them 
also I am grateful. Our voungmen have shown how 
they can rise to the occasion in moment of crisis to 
serve their country. 

Srinagar was in peril and the invader was almost 
on its doorstep. There was ro administration left there, 
no troops, no police. Light and power had failed and 
there were a vast number of refugees there, and yet 
Srinagar functioned without obvious panic and the 
shops were opened and people went about the streets- 
To what was this uvraclo due ? Sheikh Abdullah and 
his colleagues of the National Conference and their 
unarmed volunteers. Muslim and Hindu and Sikh, 
took charge of the situation, kept order and pre¬ 
vented panic. 

It was a wonderful piece of work that they did at 
a 'moment when the nerves of most people might have 
Jailed them. They did so because of the strength ot 
their organisation, but even more so because they were 
determined to protect their country from the ruthless 
invader who was destroying their country and trying 
lo compel them by terrorism to join Pakistan. What¬ 
ever the future may hold, the people of the Valley ol 
Kashmir have exhibited during these past few days 
remarkable courage, capacity for organisation and 
unity. 

It would be well if this lesson was understood by 
tile whole of India which has been poisoned by com¬ 
munal strife. Under the inspiration of a great leader, 
Sheikh Abdullah, ths people of the Valley, Muslim 
and Hindu and Sikh were together for the defence of 
their common country against the invader. Our troops 
could have done little without this popular support and 
co-operation. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir deserves to be. congra¬ 
tulated on his decision to make Sheikh Abdullah the 
head of the administration at this critical juncture. 
That was a wise step which other Rulers might well 
follow, making their people trustees and defenders ot 
freedom. 

It must be remembered, therefore, that the 
struggle in Kashmir is a struggle of the people ot 
Kashmir under popular leadership against the invader. 
Our troops are there to help in this struggle and as 
soon as Kashmir is free from the invader, our troops 
will have no further necessity to remain there and the 
fate of Kashmir will be left in the hands of the people 
of Kashmir. 
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We have passed through days of peril not only 
for Kashmir but for the whole of India. That peril 
is less now but it ie by no means over and many 
dangers confront us. We have to be very vigilant and 
well-prepared for whatever may happen. The first step 
in this preparation is to put an end completely to 
every manner of communal strife in India and to 
stand up as a united nation to face every, danger which 
might threaten our freedom. External danger can only 
be faced effectively when there is internal peace and 
order and an organised nation. 

We talk about the invaders and raiders in 
Kashmir and yet these men are fully armed and well- 
trained and have competent leadership. All of these 
have come across and from Pakistan territory. We 
have a right to ask the Pakistan Government how and 
why these people could come across the Frontier 
Province or West Punjab, and how they have been 
armed so effectively. Is this not a violation of Inter¬ 
national Law and an unfriendly act towards a 
neighbour country ? Is the Pakist an Government too 
weak to prevent armies marching across its territory to 
invade another country or is it willing that this should 
happen ? There is no third alternative. 

We have asked the Pakistan Government re¬ 
peatedly to stop these raiders from coining and to 
withdraw those, who have come. It should be easy for 
them to stop them for the roads into Kashmir are 
very few and have to pass over bridges. We on our 
part have no intention of using our troops in Kashmir 
when danger of invasion is passed. 

We have declared that the fate of Kashmir h 
ultimately to be decided by the people. That pledge 
we have given and the Maharaja has supported it. Not 
only to the people of Kashmir but to the world. Wc 
will not and cannot back out of it. 

We are prepared when peace and law and order 
have been esatbliahed to have a referendum held 
under international auspices like the United Nations. 
We want it to be a fair and just reference to the 
people and we shall accept their verdict. I can imagine 
no fairer and juster offer. 

Meanwhile, we have given our word to the people 
of Kashmir to protect them against the invader and 
we shall keep our pledge.—Jai Hind. 

Sheikh Abdullah Takes Charge 

Shaikh Abdullah, a Muslim of the Muslims, lias 
fought the hardest and suffered the most of all 
Kashmiris for the freeing of his country’s peoples. He 
leads by far the biggest political party in Kashmir 
and the majority of his fololwera are Muslims, His 
first statement, on the Kashmir situation is given 
below : 

“The course of action adopted by invaders is 
aimed at coercing us and we will resist it to the last 
man,” said Sheikh Abdullah, Premier, Kashmir State, 
on the occasion of his assumption of office. He added: 
“I request Mr. Jinnah to use his influence and power 
to withdraw the invaders. I am ready to go over to 
Karachi to meet him, if he so desires." 


Sheikh Abdullah added: “Power has not come to 
me but to the humblest of my countrymen and it will 
be used in such a way as to stop exploitation of man 
by man and injustice and nepotism.” 

*He continued: “To all lovers of freedom in India 
and Pakistan I send my greetings. We want their good 
wishes and help to enable us to consolidate our free* 
dom and drive out from our homeland’ the wanton 
aggressor who by his invasion has created this grave 
national emergency for us and precipitated the issue 
of accession by the Maharaja, so that timely help 
could come to the State from the Government of 
India. 

“On behalf of all my colleagues and countrymen 1 
offer my thanks to them for this help and congratulate 
them on the generous and democratic attitude they 
have shown which 1 wish to make known to all the 
world and particularly to the people and Government 
of Pakistan. 

“The stipulation for final acceptance of the 
Instrument of Accession is that when they are really 
free they will be given an opportunity to register 
their choice in the matter of accession, or indepen¬ 
dence freely and without duress from anybody in or 
outside the State. Freedom before accession has been 
both our watchward and policy, and we will stand by 
it. What form this referendum will take and under 
what conditions it will be held, can be decided later." 

Concluding Sheikh Abdullah requested Mr. Jinnah 
“to accept the democratic principle of the sovereignty 
of people of our State including as it does, 78 per cent 
Muslims whose free and unhampered choice must 
count in the matter of final accession.” 

Sheikh Abdullah addressed a rally of police force 
in Srinagar on Saturday. He reminded all officers and 
men of the force of their duty by their country in this 
emergency. He said those who have sympathy with 
raiders would be considered traitors and will suffer the 
fate of traitors. 

He pointed out how the cowardly raiders, instead 
‘of coming face to face with the army, put on Kashmiri 
clothes and went into villages and by firing a few 
shots created panic to enable them to loot people- 
Sheikh Abdullah wanted the police to arrest all such 
people at once. 

Concluding he said : “We have to build up the 
edifice of this country like brothers. We don’t want 
to be slaves of either Pakistan or' Hindustan but we 
want Kashmir to be free under His Highnaap so that 
every one of us will be a sharer in the administration 
of the country." 

Pakistan’s Reaction 

The dreams of the easy conquest of Kashmir being 
rudely disturbed, by the prompt action by the air* 
borne forces and fighter-bomber aircraft of the Indian 
Union and by the fearless front shown by Sheikh 
Abdullah’s stalwart volunteer forces, the imitation 
Goebbels of Pakistan violently erupted into a typical 
mendacious speech. * ' 
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Mr. Ligquat All Khan, Prime Minister of Paki¬ 
stan, broadcasting from Lahore on 4.11.47, Aid: 
“Today the people of Kashmir are fighting not only 
for their freedom but also for their very existence. 
They have been caught in the meshes of a widespread 
plan for extermination of Muslims. This plan has suc¬ 
ceeded in Alvar,, in Bharatpur, in Patiala, in Faridkot 
and in Kapurthala. And all these are States that have 
acceded to the Indian Union.” 

"After the* massacre of Muslims in the East Pun¬ 
jab, and the East Punjab States, the forces of anni¬ 
hilation turned oh Jammu and Kashmir. Towards the 
end' of September, the I.N.A. and the Rashtriya 
.Sewak Saagh shifted their headquarters from Amritsar 
to Jammu and thousands of so-called Sikh refugees 
came from, the East and not the West Punjab. They 
came armed with modem weapons and were provided 
with more weapons by the State authorities. They set 
about their formal business m Jammu and Poonch 
repeating the horrible drama that they had enacted 
in the East Punjab. 

•‘It is the oppressed, mslnved and entrapped 
people '>f Kashmir that are struggling for their free¬ 
dom and now for their lives, and their sympathisers 
whom the Indian Government is helping to wipe out. 
The declared object of the Indian Government is to 
strengthen the Maharaja’s hand. How blood-stained 
these hands are, is quite well-known to the leaders ot 
India even though they have chosen to forget this 
i act now. 

“To present, the rebellion of an enslaved people 
to the world as an invasion from outside, simply 
because some outsiders have shown active sympathy 
with it, is dishonest, re-writing of history. Much has 
been made of the modern arms that are alleged to 
have been used against the army. It is, however, for¬ 
gotten that many of those who are fighting the 
invading (loops of India, come from, the 80,000 ex¬ 
army men of Poonch who are not incapable of captur¬ 
ing the arms of their enemy. 

In the course of his broadcast Mr. Liaquat Ah 
-aid : “I wish to talk to you about Kashmir, because 
the affairs of Kashmir have reached a critical phase 
and have now assumed international importance and 
becauae I know that Kashmir is uppermost in your 
mind as it is in mine. 

"In the exhilaration of self-styled gallantry and 
valour, some erstwhile sympathisers of the oppressed 
people of Kashmir seem to have forgotten the history 
of this beautiful land. Let. us, therefore, briefly recall 
it for their benefit. 

"This piece of god’s earth, along with the human 
beings inhabiting its hills and valleys, was, under the 
infamous Amritsar Treaty, sold by the British to a 
Dogra chieftain fjir the paltry gum of 75 lakhs of 
rupees. The present Maharaja inherits the people ot 
Kasbmfr from his forefathers as though they were so 
much cattle. It is this immoral and illegal ownership 
that the gallantly and valour of Indian troops is 
defending today by spilling the blood of the oppressed 
slaves who had been bartered away by the British. 


1 . 

'During the past hundred years of Dogra rule, 
this highly gifted and most attractive race of 
’ Kashmiris has been dragged down to the lowest depths 
of misery. In recent yean they have made many 
attempts to fight for their freedom. Time and again 
they have been thwarted but time and again they 
have risen to defy tyranny. 

In the beginning of October, news of the bestial 
deeds perpetrated on the innocent people of 
Kashmir began to trickle through. In a short time, the 
trickle became a torrent. During villages could be 
seen from the Murte hills. Thousands of terror- 
stricken refugees poured into Pakistan. 

It was at this stage that the people of Kashmir, 
m sheer desperation, turned on their oppressors. 
Kashmiris and specially the inhabitants of Poonch 
have many relatives in Hazara and in the West 
Punjab. Consequently feeling in certain parts of 
Pakistan rose very high and some people from the 
N.-W. F. P. and the tribal areas, stirred by the 
atrocities in Kashmir rushed to the aid of their 
brethren. 

The strews has deliberately been shifted to the 
so-called raiders as if the people of Kashmir them¬ 
selves had suddenly slipped off their minds the 
memory of the century-old oppression and had over¬ 
night become enamoured of their tyrannical oppressors. 

Let us therefore not be misled by the laboured 
picture, so elaborately drawn, of the “gallant” India 
r.rmy saving the beautiful land of Kashmir and its 
people from invading hordes. It is not invading hordes 
but the patriots of Kashmii that the India army is 
shooting and bombing. It is not Kashmir but a totter¬ 
ing despot that the India Government and their camp 
followers are trying to save. 

In his broadcast the Prime Minister of India has 
been tilting at the windmills. 

The Armies of Pakistan have not marched into 
Kashmir as the armies of India, in one guise or 
another, marched into Junngadh and Manavadar whon 
these States acceded to Pakistan. The India Govern¬ 
ment regarded the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan 
as a threat to their security. The accession of Kashmir 
to India is a much greater threat to the security of 
Pakistan. We do not recognise this accession. Thu 
accession of Kashmir to India is a fraud, perpetrated 
on the people of Kashmir by its cowardly ruler with 
the aggremive help of the India Government. The 
release of Sheikh Abdullah who had been convicted of 
high treason and the continued imprisonment of Mus¬ 
lim Conference Leaders who had been convicted oi 
mere technical offences is only a part of the conspiracy. 
When the history of this tragic episode comes to be 
written, it will reveal the treachery of many self- 
styled patriots and lovers of justice but the patriots 
of Kashmir will sooner or later prick this bubble, no 
matter how strong the forces arrayed against them. 
Our heart goes out to them, our brethren, in this 
mortal struggle. For the choice before them now is 
freedom or death. If the plans of their enemies sue- 
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eecd, they will be exterminated as Muslim* in various 
other parts of India have been exterminated. 

It is presumably after such extermination that 
the India Government propose a referendum should 
be held. Wbat use ia a referendum after the voters 
have been driven away from their homes, or silenced 
in death ? 

The world knows how we have consistently and 
repeatedly tried to reach a better understanding with 
the Kashmir Government. The Kashmir Government 
have ignored or rejected all these approaches. On the 
second October I suggested to the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir that all questions outstanding between the 
two States including that of peoples under the Stand¬ 
still Agreement and mutual accusations of border 
raids should be discussed by representatives of the 
two Governments. The Prime Minister of Kashmir 
replied that at the moment he was too busy to discuss 
these matters. Nevertheless we sent a representative 
to Srinagar to discuss these matters with the State. 
The Prime Minister, however, refused to hold dis¬ 
cussions with him and he had to return. On October 14, 
the Prime Minister of Kashmir in a telegram to me 
threatened that unless Pakistan agreed to an impartial 
inquiry he would be compelled to ask for outside 
assistance to withstand the unfriendly acts of the 
Pakistan people on his boraer. I at once accepted the 
proposal for an impaitial inquiry and asked the Prime 
Minister of Kashmir to nominate a representative for 
this purpose. The Government of Kashmir have since 
made no further reference to this matter. On October 
20, the Qaid-e-Aaam, in reply to a telegram from the 
Kashmir Government called attention to the repeated 
attempts of Pakistan to improve its relations with 
Kashmir and asked for the Prime Minister of Kashmir 
to come to Karachi and talk things over. No reply was 
sent, to this request,. The Qaid-e-Azara also pointed out 
that the threat to call in outside help amounted almost 
to an ultimatum and showed that the real aim of the 
Kashmir Government’s policy was to seek an oppor¬ 
tunity to join the Indian Union by means of a cotip 
d’etat. 

The refusal of Kashmir Government, to send a 
representative to discuss things and to nominate a 
representative for an impartial enquiry and their 
failure to reply to the Qaid-e-Azam's invitation to the 
Prime Minister to come to Karachi, their deliberate 
pausing of disturbances in their State by employing 
their troops to attack Muslims, the fact that by 9 am. 
on the morning of the day on which Kashmir’s acces¬ 
sion was accepted. Indian airborne troops had landed 
in Srinagar clearly show the existence of a plan for 
secession against the will of the people, possible only 
by occupation of the countiy by troops. 

Even though all sorts of accusations were made 
ngianst Pakistan by the Kashmir Government (and it 
was to redress these alleged wrongs that the Indian 
Government! claims to have sent military aid to the 
Kashmir Government! yet at no stage did the Indian 
Dominion ask the Pakistan Government about them 
accusations and allegations or try to find a solution 


of this problem by joint consultation. It was only 
after India had accepted Kashmir's accession and sent 
‘forces into Kashmir that the Pakistan Government 
was informed of the action. 

After the unwarranted occupation of Kashmir by 
the India Government the Qaid-e-Atam proposed that 
an immediate conference should be held in Lahore. 
It was to be attended by the Goveroors-General and 
t,h c Prime Ministers of the two Dominions and the 
Maharaja and his Prime Minister. His invitation was 
accepted and the conference was to be held (Mi 
October 29. At the last minute the conference was 
postponed as Pandit Nehru fell ill. It was arranged 
then that the conference should be held on the first 
of November and attended by the Goveroors-General 
and two Prime Ministers. This conference also did 
not take place because on the morning of November l, 
again at the last minute we were informed that Pandit 
Nehru was not well enough to come to Lahore. In 
this way the idea of the conference receded into the 
background so far as the Indian Dominion is con¬ 
cerned. If the India Government really wanted to 
discuss this most vital and urgent matter surely the 
Deputy Prime Minister could have come in place of 
Pandit Nehru. On November 1, Lord Mountbatten 
came to Lahore alone to attend the meeting of the 
Joint Defence Council and took the opportunity to 
see the Qaid-e-Azam. At this meeting certain sugges¬ 
tions were made to Lord Mountbatten, but no further 
communication has been received by me or the Qaid-e- 
Axami from the India Government. Instead Pandit 
Nehru has chosen to hurl across the world reckless 
accusation against the Pakistan Government regardless 
of facts. His broadcast was arranged after Lord 
Mountbatten’s return to Delhi and what the validity 
of his accusations is, I have already told you. That is 
where the latter stands today. The issues are for you 
and the world to judge.” 

•Sardar Patel's Refutal 

Sardur Patel immediately challenged Liaquat Alt 
Khans statement, as given below ; 

“History has been dishonestly and mischievously . 
distorted : freebooters and looters have been dubbed 
as liberators and heroes; the wanton and mass 
tragedies inflicted by the raiders on the innocent, 
helpless and peaceful inhabitants of villages in the 
happy valley have been treated as matters of no 
consequence and what is virtually professionally 
directed invasion from a friendly (1) territory has been 
represented as a tiring of. the people against the 
tyranny and oppression of a ruling raoe.” 

Thus said Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister, in a rejoinder to certain charges 
made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, in a recent broadcast. 

"The grim tragedy,” Sardar Patel added, “which 
overtook the Bntish members of * religious order 
at Baramulla and the details of which are too heart¬ 
rending to tell mid the murder in cold blood of 
European families there are sufficient to reveal the 
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true character of the so-called missionaries of libera* 
tion and emancipation.” • 

'Sardar Patel says : "It would be useless on niy 
part to attempt to deal at any length with the many 
nightmares and imaginary visions of a widespread 
plan of the extermination of Muslims in the States 
which the Prime Minister of Pakistan has conjured 
up in the broadcast made from his Bick-bed. 

"One might expect hallucinations in a state oi 
frensy, but the stage of delirium which the broad¬ 
cast most certainly exhibits cannot but have filled 
his listeners and readers with amazement and appre¬ 
hension. 

“The ceaseless hysteric outbursts of the Prime 
Minister of N.-W. P. P. together with the known 
composition of these raiders and their equipment 
fully bear out the interest taken by a neighbouring 
State the leaders of which, more than anyone else, 
have constantly harped in the past on the indepen¬ 
dent character of the States after the lapse of 
Paramountry and the entire freedom of choice in the 
matter of accession which vested in their rulers. 

"As if Kashmir alone was not an adequate 
target for the enormous shafts of the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, he has encompassed within his indictment 
the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Patiala, Faridkot and 
Kapurthala which, be it noted, are States that have 
acceded t.o the Indian Union, a State with which 
again Pakistan has friendly relations. 

"As usual, however, acts have either been ignored 
or beep given a distortion to suit the picture which 
the Prime Minister deliberately intended to draw. 

“The troubles in Alwar and Bharatpur occurred 
when the Prime Minister of Pakistan was a distin- 
eiiished member of the Indian CabinPt and the 
relationship with the Slates was, as he ought fo have 
known, conducted by the Crown representative. 

"The initiative in those disturbances was taken 
by Mens* with whom the Jats and Rajputs have had 
occasional feuds. Houses of non-Muslims wore burnt, 
theif cattle were stolen, and their farms were set, on 
fire. ’ 

' "I have no doubt that but for the poison of hate 
and the communal virus which had been injected 
into the body politic by the League propaganda of 
tffoinafcfon theory, this feud like many others would 
have been settled in a satisfactory and amicable 
manner. Instead, interested parties from outside took 
a hand until a situation was reached when neither 
sidb could give to the other any mercy. 

“Nevertheless Meos in thousands have returned 
to these States aad those that wish to go, neither 
persuasion hor arguments would succeed, in restrain¬ 
ing for they know the destruction of non-Muslim 
homes and'property which they have wrought. 

"As Agards the States of Patiala, Faridkot, and 
Kapurtala, I see no reason why the Pakistan Prime 
Minister should have, unless it was for his ulterior 
ends, isolated them from the general flare-up which 
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has overtaken the East, and West Puajabs and , for 
which not one single community is to be’ blamed 
entirely. 

“If the rulers of these States have not been able* 
to prevent communal disturbances to a degree which 
would have prevented evacuation of Muslims, they 
share that discredit with other Governments, includ¬ 
ing the Pakistan Government, who so ignominioudy 
failed to arrest the tide. 

“The Pakistan Prime Minister talks of a wide¬ 
spread plan or the extermination of Muslims. Of 
course, it did not suit his purpose to mention that 
brutal and mass murders which have taken place in a 
State which was qu.te susceptible to their influence 
and which lias sometime ago acceded to the Pakistan 
Federation, namely, the State of Babawalpur, where 
non-Muslims have suffered untold losses in men, 
women and children and property. But obviously 
Pakistan holds that what is sauce for the Pakistan 
goose cannot be a sauce for the Indian gander. 

While non-Muslims can be exterminated without 
remorse and ruthlessly from Pakistan and its neigh¬ 
bouring States, producing its inevitable reaction i n 
the Indian Union, the blame must rest with the 
latter, for the inhabitants of the latter have refused 
meekly to submit to the fate of their co-religionists 
in the former. It is this perverted logic on whieh the 
whole conception and policy of the Government ol 
Pakistan are based and it is this perverted logic 
which the Pakistan Prime Minister has left to bis 
appreciative audience and the world to judge. 

The Pakistan Prime Minister has also made tho 
following statement: 

“When we asked t.he Indian Government to 
protect. Ihc Muslims in these States, ‘we were told 
that events were the Suites’ internal affairs and India 
(internment could not interfere’.” 

Whenever this question was broached between 
the two Governments, the limitations imposed by 
constitutional relationship on interference in the 
infernal administration of a State were mutually 
recognised. The last time when this was formally 
placed on record was when the representatives oi 
I wo Govertiments mot in Delhi on September 19, 
1917. In fact, in the past the ,League leaders have 
themselves been loud in their protestations of the 
absolute independence and sovereignty of the States 
oh the lapse of Pa-amountcy both in the internal 
and external spheres. 

It does not now lie in the mouth of the Pakistan 
Prime Minister to twist the constitutional relation¬ 
ship between the Union and the acceding States in 
such a manner as to convey the impression that the 
Indian Union did not intervene while tragedies were 
overtaking the Muslim population in these States. 
If be is serious or sincere, let him first set his own 
house in order and take action against Bahawaipur 
State, which has acceded to Pakistan, and which » 
no less guilty of atrocities and cruelties than the 
States in the Indian Union referred to by him. 

. With the Pakistan Government, however, it is 
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quite cl^r that such distortions, misrepresentations, 
concealments and grossly prejudiced and unbalanced 
versions are becoming the tricks of. the trade. Before 
lire last war and 'during it the whole population of 
the world has become familiar with the kind of pro¬ 
paganda which was associated with the name of the 
late Dr. Goebbels. That propaganda is now reborn, 
but I am sure that the world, to whose judgment 
the Prime Minister cf Pakistan has left matters, will 
not be deceived. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s Reply to Liaquat Ali 
Khan 

Sheikh Abdullah’s exposure of the mendacious 
nature of Liaquat Ali Khan’s broadcast, was as forth¬ 
right as tiardar Patel's. 

Sheikh Abdullah, head of the Emergency Ad¬ 
ministration in Kashmir, today invited observers 
from all countries, especially the Islamic countries, 
“to come and see for themselves what the invaders 
have done to destroy the homes of those very Muslims 
for whose deliverance they pretended they were com¬ 
ing in the name of Islam as ‘friends from Pakistan’.” 

In an appeal to “all lovers of Kashmir all the 
world over and to the sons of Kashmir in whichever 
part of the world they may be,” Sheikh Abdullah 
urges them to do the»r best to contribute towards the 
relief and rehabilitation of the people of Kashmir. 

Sheikh Abdullah says: “During the last few 
yearn a war-tom world has been witness to the dark 
depths to which treachery can sink in pursuit ol 
conquest through aggression. But what has happened 
to Kashmir adds altogether a new pattern in perfidy. 

“Thousands of tribal Pathana, equipped with 
mechanised weapons of war, swooped down on us, 
uot merely as armed bandits but as a centrally 
directed force with the avowed object oj sub¬ 
jugating our land to the vamalage of Pakistan at the 
point oj the gun. 

“Unaware of such danger ahead of us, and with¬ 
out any warning from outside, we found that the 
invaders had almost pierced through the heart of 
our country. They were perilously threatening Sri¬ 
nagar, the capita], itself. 

“Our people were literally stunned, not because 
they were afraid of losing their lives, but because 
they realised how serious a challenge this invasion 
was to their, will to be iwftpendent and to decide 
their own destiny. This grave realisation ignited in 
the hearts of the proud freedom-lovers of Kashmir 
flaming patriotism which, I am happy to any, created 
in them a granite will to resist aggression. 

“The old administration had virtually collapsed 
and the people themselves, under the leadership of 
their national organization, the All-Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference, took over the momen¬ 
tous task of regulating civio life, fighting the fifth 
column, and facing the enemy at the front. 

“At this grimmest hour of our trial arrived the 
rescue forces of the Indian Union and every Kash¬ 


miri is grateful for their five friendliness in our most 
distressed hour. 

“Today the worst is over, the enemy ig on the 
run, but the danger still remains. But 1 am confident 
that no one of the most insolent invaders will be left 
on our sacred soil in the near futures 

“This invasion has left deep woquds in our 
hearts. Our beautiful land lies despoiled with hun¬ 
dreds of villages and precious paddy amounting to 
thousands of maunds reduced to ashes. Prosperous 
Pattan is nothing more than a heap of smoking 
ruins, and beautiful Baremula has been freely looted 
by filthy hands. 

“They are criminals before history who excited 
these invaders as liberators of the people of Kashmir. 
They violated and abducted women. They massaored 
children. They looted everything and everyone. 

“They even dishonoured the Holy Quran and 
converted mosques into brothels. Today every 
Kashmiri loathes the invading tribesmen and their 
arch-inspirers who have been responsible ior such 
horrors in a land which is peopled with an over¬ 
whelming majority of Muslims. 

“Their loot-laden retreating hands have left 
destitution and want behind. Winter with all its 
severity is fast coming. 

“The needs of our people for rehabilitation are 
most urgent. Our resources are limited.” 

After appealing for contributions for the re¬ 
habilitation of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah assured 
that aid would be distributed on a non-sectarian 
basis. “The misery of the people, like their pros¬ 
perity, is indivisible. We shall rebuild the heaven of 
Kashmir over again, and soon, with the goodwill and 
friendship of the friends of culture and civilization 
all over the world." 

Neutral Reports 

If independent opinion be needed to confirm the 
veracity of Sheikh Abdullah’s statement, then the fol¬ 
lowing reports that appeared later in the British- 
owned daily Statesman should settle the question. 
Incidentally, the Statesman has distinct pro-Pakistan 
leanings. 

The day before the Kashmir invaders entered 
Baramula, Mr. J. E. Thomson, formerly a major in 
the Worcestershire Regiment and now manager of * 
timber company and saw mill, cycled to Srinagar to 
seek help in evacuating the women patients from the 
Mission hospital in the town. For several days the 
road had been crowded with refugees and the cry, 
“The tribesmen are coming” was on everyone’s lips. 
He tried to return to the town with the first Sikh 
troops that were flown in from India. They were 
driven back and he was captured by tribesmen and 
confined with 60 other people in a ward 6f th» 
hospital, where he learnt the story of the reign Of 
terror during his absence. 

Mr. Thomson, who is now in Calcutta, said in *u 
interview that the first that the residents of Baremula 
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knew of the arrival of the tribesmen was the sound 
of shots fired from the hillsides into the town. Soon 
the streets were full of Fathans, carrying rifles and 
wearing bandoliers; all had bags in which to carry 
their loot. One party attacked the priests’ quarters 
and looted them; but the leader prevailed on his men 
not to murdpr the occupants. Another party entered 
one of the wards ; an Anglo-Indian woman patient 
was stabbed and the nurse attending her was shot. 

The Mother Superior of the hospital, who was in 
another ward, hurried across with the Assistant Mother 
Superior, on hearing the firing. The tribesmen fired at 
them with a Sten gun, wounding the Mother Superior 
and killing her assistant. 

Lt.-Col. Dykes, who was sitting outside another 
ward with his wife, was shot when he approached the 
invaders to plead with them to cease firing. His Wife 
was killed and her baby thrown into a well. The hus¬ 
band of one of the lady doctors next hurried in and 
was robbed and killed. 

Mr. Thomson said that the first wave of looting 
tribesmen were followed by more organized and 
disciplined troops and finally by leaders of the expedi¬ 
tion. One man, attended by a large retinue and 
treated with great respect by the tribesmen described 
himself as a pir and offered to help in the evacuation 
of the women. 

Mr. Thomson said that the tribesmen were well- 
equipped with lorries, petrol, ammunition and 2-inch 
and 8-inch mortars. Some lorries were armed with guns 
which might hai'c been taken from armoured car's. 

He was firmly convinced that the attack wa v - 
earefully organized and described Qarhi Habibullah on 
the Pakistan side of the frontier as the invaders' 
rallying point. '‘If they had not stayed in Baratnula to 
have a feast of celebration which went on for a couple 
of days they could not have failed to have taken 
Srinagar.” 

Mr. Thomson praised the manner in which Sheikh 
Abdullah took control of the situation when Srinagar 
was swept by a wild panic and people fought to get 
on buses and tongas to escape down the Jammu road. 
Order was restored and there was a remarkable atmos¬ 
phere of confidence although the raiders were but a 
few miles away. 

The following art! extracts from a letter written 
by Father Shanks, Principal of the Baramula Convent 
to Father Meyer, Principal of the Presentation Con¬ 
vent, Rawalpindi : “About 60 of us are cooped up m 
one ward in the hospital. It is impossible to get any 
transport from the military here and we have no 
communication with anywhere else. 

“Meanwhile we havo no clothes, no bedding, no 
food and are in danger of nil kinds from, bands of 
marauding ^ tribesmen. Everything is ruined; the 
college, hospital, church and convent mid the bungalow 
has been burnt down. We are in danger of bombing 
and machine-gunning from the air as them are military 
camps in both compounds and they hav.» already 
machine -gunned us twice. We must be got out imme¬ 
diately, preferably by a British convoy and evacuated 


Cither to Abbotabad or Pindi. 6 the British cahoot 
do it, the Pa kis tan Government must he forced to 
do it. 

“Six of us were killed on Monday and two others 
are lying seriously wounded ... the others are un¬ 
hurt but in a constant stale of nerves bordering on 
panic and cannot hang on much longer . . . we shall 
need at least three lorries, well-guarded, as there are 
still tribesmen coming up the road." 

Pundit Nehru’s Reply 

Pandit Nehru replied to Liaquat Ali Khan on 
November *6 in a statement couched in dignified 
language. 

"The way things have been shaping themselves 
during the past two months, it is evident that India 
is faced with grave dangers from all sides,” said 
Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru, addressing a public meet¬ 
ing here this evening. 

If the people of India, the Prime Minister 
warned, did not prepare themselves adequately and 
immediately to meet the situation, their freedom may 
prove to be short-lived. 

Some time back, Pandit Nehru said, India had 
to tackle the problem oi Junagadh, Mongrel and 
Babariuwad and while she was employing her ener¬ 
gies to solve it, the question of Kashmir arose. 
Kashmir was a much more serious issue and it had 
become quite cleat that Junagadh was used merely 
to divert the attention of the Government of India 
and to hide the preparations which were being made 
for the invasion of Kashmir. 

'The Government had reasons to believe,’ 
Pundit Nehru said, “that preparations for this attack 
on Kashmir wen being mode for the past many 
mouths. Kashmir was invaded by people from the 
tribal areas and other parts of Pakistan. The invad¬ 
ing armies had modern weapons and were directed 
by officers of the Pakistan Army. We, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in flying our troops for the defence oi 
Kashmir and thus prevented the fall of Srinagar.’’ 

"Kashmir,” Paudit Nehru said, “was strategically 
important. It was situated on the borders of two 
great, countries, China and Russia, and the Indian 
Government did not like the idea of its collapsing 
before goondas. But that, was not the only or even 
the main reason for our trying to defend Kashmir 
against foreign aggression. We have pledged to 
defend her because the cad for help came from the 
patriotic people of that State and their great leader. 
Sheikh Abdullah.’* 

The way the people of Kashmir had faced the 
situation under the guidance of the National Con¬ 
ference was a lesson for the people of India. The 
National Conference had. for 17 years, fought 
valiantly for their freedom. They had also successfully 
fought the “reactionary elements in the State like 
the Muslim Conference, the handmaid of the Muslim 
League." When their freedom struggle was about to 
bear fruit, Pandit Nehru said, the National Con¬ 
ference found their homeland and their independence 
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threatened by invaders from Pakistan and they had 
no option but to ask the Government of India to 
come to their rescue 

, “India has taken upon herself the task ot 
defending Kashmir aad it will not rest till the entire 
area is cleared of each and every looter," he 
declared. 

Paying tribute to the work done by the volun¬ 
teers of the National Conference, Pandit Nehru said 
that without their help it would not have been 
possible for the Indian Army to do anything. The 
raidem were only a few miles from Srinagar and the 
people had heard stories of what they had done to 
the villages and towns that they had captured, yet 
they did not give way to panic and disorder. Their 
hearts were full of fears and apprehension but 
normal life went on us before. They took upon them¬ 
selves the management of the city so that every 
soldier could be made available to fight the enemy. 
“The common people of Kashmir rose to the occa¬ 
sion. They gauged the seriousness of the situation 
And decided that after carrying on a struggle against 
the rule of the Maharaja they must not surrender 
to an invading army without giving a proper fight, 
and they have achieved success in their work." 

The formation of an Asad Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Kashmir was announced from Pakistan, but 
the people of Kashmir were not taken in by such 
propaganda. They could not mistake the invading 
armies for “fightera for their freedom.” 

Referring to Pakistan Government’s explanation 
that it eouid not check tribesmen from crossing over 
to Kashmir boundary, the Prime Minister said that 
this could mean only two things. Either the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan was too weak to stop its own men 
or it was a willing party to what the tribesmen did. 

The attitude of the Pakistan Government and 
the manner in which its members had expressed 
themselves on this issue made it clear that the 
raiders had their wholehearted support. 

India had made it quite clear that all States 
must accede to a particular dominion at the will oi 
their people, and that the question should not bo 
decided by the rulers alone. Wherever there was a 
dispute over tihe issue of accession, India suggested 
that a plebiscite be held to get the verdict of the 
people. 

It had proposed such a procedure for Junagadh 
and had not the slightest hesitation in doing so in 
the case of Kashmir. , 

Pandit -Nehru then referred to the complaint 
that the Union Government’s statements on the 
issue were tame as compared with those coming 
from the Government .of the other Dominion which 
were couched in strong words. Use of abusive lan¬ 
guage, the Prime Minister Baid, did not denote 
strength. The Government of India could not stoop to 
using .the expressions employed by the members ot 
the Pakistan Government. Their declarations had 
always been sober and dignified, as was proper for a 


responsible Government, aad they had no.intention 
of giving up that practice. 

Whet was the duly of the people of India at this 
critical juncture, he asked. They must Strive to 
strengthen the bands of their Government in order 
to enable her to cope effectively with dangers which, 
threatened her. For this peace at home was absolutely 
essential. 

At present the Indian armies were employed in 
maintaining law and order in cities like Delhi. This 
was not their teal job, he said. 

The Prime Minister advised them to build the 
military strength of India and to add to the coun¬ 
try’s production. “You must not be carried away by 
momentary passions. If we cannot get rid of our 
internal problems immediately we shall see ourselves* 
coming to a sad end.” 

“Communal fighting has resulted in the transfer 
from one dominion to the other of several million 
persons and it has dislocated the entire life of the 
country. If communal warfare goes on any longer, it 
will make India absolutely bankrupt," he declared. 

Hatred for members of other communities would 
carry them nowhere. It was wrong to decide whether 
a person was an enemy or a friend on the basis of 
the religion that he professed. Maybe it was being 
dono in Pakistan, but “why must we degrade our¬ 
selves by comparing our actions with those the 
people of Pakistan ?" 

It was a pity, he said, that the first page of the 
history of free India would be a record of killings 
and other such deeds. 

Pandit Nehru criticised the demand for a Hindu 
State or “Rajastan.” It was basically wrong and was 
a complete negation of the principle for which they 
had fought and which were accepted by all civilised 
nations of the world. 

Mr. Menon Speaks in London 

The High Commissioner for India, Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, told his first conference with repre¬ 
sentatives of the world Press in London today that 
inescapable conclusions on the situation in Kashmir 
were that the passage of the invaders into Kashmir 
had the sanction or connivance of the Pakistan 
Government, or that the latter had not the desire or 
the power to stop them. 

These were also the most charitable conclusions, 
added Mr. Menon. The invaders could not have got 
into Kashmir except through Pakistan, and there 
were large formations of Pakistan troops in the 
various areas through which the raidem had gone. 

The invaders were heavily armed with small 
arms, but the fact that they also had trench mortars, 
me chine-guns and even flame-throwers, showed with¬ 
out tihe slightest doubt that there was a proper 
organisation behind them. It was wrong to caB it a 
raid, it was an invasion. 

Stressing that Kashmir's future must depend 
upon the will of the people of that State, Mr. 
Menon said the Government of India had persuaded 
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Maharajah Sir H&ri Singh t*o abide with that will 
both in regard to the internal organisation of the 
country and its relations with neighbouring States. 

Praising the Indian Army, he said they had been 
told that it took 38 years to make a General. In 
India they seemed to be made overnight. No British 
personnel had, been used in Kashmir and they did 
not propose to use any. 

Questioned as to where the flame-throwers came 
from. Mr. Menon replied : “They are not made m 
India. They may have come from army dumps. They 
came through Pakistan territory, but we are not 
prepared to say from which locality." 

Asked if ho could indicate whether any other 
Power outside India and Pakistan was interested in 
getting arms into Kashmir, Mr Menon said '‘no.” 
The question, he added, was not where the arms 
CRme from, but who brought them here. 

Mr. Menon said, the Indian Government had 
full confidence that so far as its own territories were 
concerned, the Dominion would settle down as a 
democratic State, No situation had so far arisen for 
reierence to the United Nations, but Pandit Nehru 
had said that if supervision of a plebiscite in Kashmir 
by the United Nations was desired, the Indian 
Government would welcome it. They had nothing to 
hide. All they wanted was to be “fair and square.” 

India was emerging from what- by and large was 
a peaceful revolution, a tremendous transition from 
age-long foreign rule. The overwhelming part of the 
Dominion was peaceful and economic development, 
education and public health had not been retarded 
by recent events. 

« t 

Jimagadh 

The Junngadh situation, already explosive, had 
taken a definite turn for the worse when over 800 
“visitors” were reported to have arrived in that. State 
from Pakistan. Majority of them were ex-servicemen. 
They had since been armed hv the State and besides 
there had been a general release of criminals from 
the State prison. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed in New Delhi, that the 
Government of India had not received any reply from 
the Pakistan Government to the Note they had sent, 
seeking an immediate and unqualified referendum 
under impartial auspices in the State. 

It is now learnt that till August 15, Government 
of India had little doubt of Jimagadh acceding to the 
Ind : an Dominion. In fact, an official announcement 
which appeared in Junngadh Rlate Gazette categori¬ 
cally repudiated the suggestion that the State might 
join the future Pakistan. 

Soon after it became known that the State had 
acceded to Pakistan, it is understood, the Government, 
of India informed Karachi on the impropriety of the 
accession as it clearly violated the principle of 
geographical contiguity which was recognised as the 
fust criterion for the accession of any State to the res- 
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peotive Dominions. There was no repfy forthcoming front 
Pakistan and after nearly a month the Government 
of India made a second representation to Karachi > 
pointing out that if the Nawab wad not willing to 
agree and abide by the verdict of a referendum, the 
Government of India could not be expected to 
acquiesce in any arrangement he might enter into With 
Pakistan. 

Certain other States such as Bubariuwad and Mon* 
grol, which Junagadh claims as its vassals though it 
is contended that they are vassals no longer because 
their subordinate position in the past was the result 
of an agreement imposed by the Crown and with the 
lapse of paramountry such agreements lapsed, acceded 
to the Indian Union. 

Meanwhile, the provisional Government of June* 
gadh, formed by Shree Samaldas Gandhi in Bombay 
towards the end of September, entered Junagadh. On 
October 25, it was reported that they had captured 12 
villages inside Junagadh State territory. The march of 
the Provisional Government continued practically un¬ 
opposed. The Nawab of Jimagadh, with all th e mem¬ 
bers of his family, left, the State and flew to Karachi. 

Troops of the Indian Dominion entered the terri¬ 
tories of Babariawad and Mongrol on November 1, 
and the Government of India took over the adminis¬ 
tration of these areas. The Government, of India had 
made it clear in their communiques, dated September 
25 and October 5, that the military and police forces ' 
stationed by Juungudh in Babariwad and Mongrol 
should be withdrawn at once since these States had 
acceded !o the Dominion of India. Those forces had 
not been withdrawn. On the same day the resignations 
of the Dewan of Junagadh and the Commissioner of 
Police were reported from ltajkot and it was also 
stated that they wore flying to Karachi. 

Negotiations were started between the Junagadh 
authorities and the Provisional Government of Juna¬ 
gadh. On November 10, it was reported that the 
negotiations had been concluded and that the Juna¬ 
gadh Ruler had agreed to join the Indian Union. 
Major Harvey Jones was understood to have brought 
% letter from the Nawab and the Dowan to the 
India Government’s Regional Commissioner at Rajkot 
intimating that the situation in Junagadh was serious 
and that the Government of India should take over. 
The Regional Commissioner referred the matter to 
Delhi and on getting Delhi’s permission to .take over 
control of Junagadh, sent his Deputy with unit® of 
Indian Army to Junagadh. Major Harvey Jones also 
accompanied th c Deputy Regional Commissioner. 

The entry of the Indian troops was hailed by the 
people of the State.' Majo! Harvey Jones, the Naib 
Dewan, held consultations with Sj. Samaldas Gandhi, 
head of the Provisional Government and conveyed the 
unanimous decision of the Executive Council of Juna¬ 
gadh State thnt in order to avoid a sprious situation 
that was developing in the State, which threatened 
taw and order, the Indian Dominion should take over 
the administration of Junagadh. 
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Tripura 

The following report was published by the 
Hinduathan Standard on November 6: 

Comilia, November 4 —Three public meet* 
ings were held at Comilia during the last week by 
some Muslim Leaguers demanding the accession of 
Tripura State to Pakistan. They also demanded 
redress of grievances of the tenants of Chakla- 
Hoshanabad zemindstry, an appendage to the State. 
The aemindaiy falls within the East Bengal province. 

Resolutions were passed in the meetings urging 
the State authorities to accede to Pakistan and 
remove the grievances oi the tenants within fifteen 
days, failing which 'Direct Action' movement will 
be launched. Speakers exhorted the people to get 
ready for ‘no rent’ campaign and the boycott of the 
Tripurg State. 

Meetings were held end leaflets distributed in 
Feni Sub-division also for the same purpose. The 
Tripura State authorities were asked to join Paki¬ 
stan. The movement is as yet confined to Chakla- 
Roshanabad semindary. 

The late Maharaja joined the Indian Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly during the period of the Interim 
Government and since then there has been no 
agitation or expression of discontent against the 
Maharaja’s decision. The State subjects consisting 
of Bengali Hindus, tribal Hindus and Moslems are 
peaceful and loyal. 

Hill tribes—Tripurs, Manipuries and ten other 
clans speaking different dialects and BtiU retaining 
predominantly traces of primitive culture and 
civilisation in their dresses, art, music and dance 
constitute a major part of th e population and the 
Moslems are about 25 per cent in the State. The 
population of the State is about six lakhs and area 
3,116 miles. The present Maharaja Kirit Bikram 
Kishore Manikya Bahadur is a minor. The State 
is governed by a Council of Regency, with Maha- 
rani Kanchanprava Debi, mother of the ruler and 
a daughter of the Ruler of Panna State as Regent. 

The late Maharaja announced the introduction 
of responsible Government in the State and owing 
to his sudden and premature death his declaration 
could not be carried into effect. 

The situation in Tripura was considered very 
critical in view of the preparations that were being 
made for attacking the Stale from neighbouring East 
Bengal districts. The Mabarani of Tripura visited 
Shillong and impressed upon the Premier of Assam 
the immediate need of having a road connection with 
the State with the Indian Union through KarimgaDj in 
Assam. At present ail ingress and egress to and from 
Tripura Slate lie through Pakistan territory. The 
Assam Premier assured that the work for the construc¬ 
tion of a road would commence by the middle of 
November, 

Sardar Patel, being apprised of the seriousness of 
Tripura situation, invited the Maharani to Delhi in 
order to have a consultation with her. It was fully 
realised on all quarters that under cover of the 
grievances of the tenants of Chakla zemindaty which 
ties parallel to the boundary line of th t . Tripura State, 
which touches Noakhali, Tipperah and Syihet districts, 
the demand for accession of the Tripura State to Paki¬ 
stan has been put forward. Mammoth mass meetings 
were organised and they were addressed by very promi¬ 


nent leaders of the Muslim League including member* 
of the East Bengal Legislature. A Committee of Action 
was formed and in addition to it an organisation named 
Eastern Pakistan Frontier Proja Union was also formed 
to conduct the movement for foroing the accession of 
Tripura to Pakistan. The whole movement was being 
organised by a section of prominent members of the 
Muslim League while the parent organisation main¬ 
tained studied silence. On enquiry from the official 
Muslim League circles, the Hindusihun Standard under¬ 
stood that they had nothing to do with the movement 
although they held the view that having, regard to 
contiguity and economic connection, the State should 
join Pakistan and that the issue could only be solved 
by the people of the State. It may, however, be 
mentioned here that the decision of the late Maharaja 
to join the Indian Constituent Assembly was ratified 
by the Tripura Sangha in an open session attended by 
about 20,000 hillmon of various classes, and by, the 
Anjuman Islamia, Moslem Proja Majlis and all other 
political organisations. It is also significant that none of 
the leaders of this movement except one, belong to the 
State. Within the State Muslims are opposed to any 
lawless movement directed against the State. 

The Government of India acted very quickly as 
soon as a concentration of “Muslim sojourners” in 
Chakla-Roshanabad, threatening to launeh inroads iotc 
the State, was reported. Movements of these “Muslim 
sojourners" seemed to be the precursor of a regular 
invasion. There were also signs of economic bio cadi. 
On November 11, Indian troops wore ordered to be 
sen I to Tripura. 

As soon as troops began to arrive in Tripura, the 
East Bengal authorities, who had so long maintained 
complete silence about this month-old agitation and 
preparation, which had been very widely publicised in 
the League press, came out with statements trying to 
minimise the entire affair. Mr. Nazirnuddin, Premier 
of East Bengal, told the A, P. I. that “some irrespon¬ 
sible persons had said something in a meeting and on 
the report of that they had sent troops.” The overt 
and covert complicity of several League leaders in 
this whole affair was well-known and the Premier, 
before troops reached Tripura, had wholly ignored 
tlu'Ql. If 

The Maharani, in a statement to the press on 
November 13, assured fhe State subjects that the 
defences of the State would be strengthened in every 
way. She said that she had been permitted to assure 
the subjects of Tripura State that the Indian Union 
would help them if they stood in need of it as the 
State had acceded to the Indian Dominion before 
August 15. She also revealed that a direct air service 
between Gauhati and Calcutta via Agartala was being 
arranged. A radio station had been established at the 
State capita] so that messages could be sent expedi¬ 
tiously and without interference. 

Hyderabad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in a statement issued 
from Madras on November 6, expend the Nizam’s 
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•bitter gjune of playing for time through protracted 
negotiations and securing arms in the meantime. He 

said ; 

It is not so much the number of Hindus that 
have migrated from Hyderabad that is of concern 
to us, as is the infiltration of insidious influences, 
the result of which is to arm the Muslims in the 
frontier areas between Hyderabad and surrounding 
districts of Kumool, Guntur and Kistna. 

There is ample evidence to show that much 
money has flowed across the boundary. One cannot 
say to what end all this coaxing and cajoling are 
being directed. In this way in Punjab also, in the 
.earlier stages, warnings were not heeded and at later 
stages they became too late. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment cannot lie supine when there is incipient, fire in 
these areas, which may, any day, threaten to burst 
into a conflagration. There is a strong rumour in 
the country that a steamer called at the port of 
Vizagapataip, but forthwith departed, whither 
people cannot say. This must, be traced. If arms are 
being imported from abroad, they must, he scrutin¬ 
ised and their entry into State must be dealt with 
as law permits, or as occasion demands. 

The Nizam’s Government has been deli¬ 
berately gaining time and the Central Government 
has been generously granting it. It looks as though 
they are waiting to see what will be the up-shot of 
Kashmir. I have jjlways had a presentiment that 
the Nizam’s Government was kept fully posted 
with the nature of the developments awaiting 
Kashmir and that Hyderabad is playing for time 
only to sty how the Kashmir drama would end. 

If Hyderabad is going to learn a lesson from 
Kashmir, well and good. Otherwise, we may have 
a bad time of it in South India. The time has gone 
for mincing matters or maintaining undue silence 
over affairs which rightly call for investigation and 
prompt treatment. All along we have been moved 
by a sense of delicacy, fairness and even generosity 
in dealing with the Muslim question, but we have 
not had a response on similar lines from the other 
side. Throughout the past, one and a half years, the 
Muslim section has prospered by their own wicked¬ 
ness and our virtue, their own lawlessness and our 
law-abiding character. By ‘our,’ I mean Hindus, and 
by ‘Muslims,’ I mean Pakistanis. 

I trust that the Home Minister of Madras will 
act betimes and verify the rumours that, reach him 
instead of disposing them of as mere gossip or 
looking upon them as affecting any particular areas. 
A disease that affects one organ affects the whole 
organism. Civil strife that may issue in the border 
districts of Nizam affects the peace and tranquillity 
of the rest of the Madras province, its economic 
position including its food and clothing, its transport 
and thg whole of its civil government. I appeal to 
the Premier, the Home Minister and the whole 
Ministry of Madras—each member of whom is just 
now engrossed in his own department and with 
his own legislation—to take a wider view of the 
political situation in the country and recognise 
that what is but a mist of cloud today may burst, 
into a storrni any moment. 

Next day the Madras Government issued a Press 
Note which srtM that very strict instruct ions were 
given to local authorities in the districts adjoining the 
Hyderabad Stale to guard against th e smuggling of 
arms and infiltration of undesirable elements into the 
Madras districts. An assurance that the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Government was keeping a close watch on the 


situation in Hyderabad was given by the Premier of 
C. P. to a deputation of Congress leaders. The Tunga- 
bhadra bridge was so long guarded by the Nizam’S 
police. Indian armed police have no£ been sent to 
guard it and the Nizam’s police have withdrawn 
peacefully. 

From the beginning of November, the Ittehad-ul- 
Muslemin Party of Hyderabad had started a Direct 
Action movement directed to coerce Hindu opinion by 
violence including arson and murder. A large number of 
persons were killed in Hyderabad and flames in the 
city were visible from the Hyderabad Railway Station. 
Sj. Jashowant Rao Joshi, President, Hindu Sabha, was 
seriously injured and succumbed to his injuries. The 
Nizam’s police fired upon the members of the State 
Congress and other organisations who carried out their 
movement against the Nizam’s tyranny. 

On November 12, addressing a mass meeting at 
Rajkot, Sardar Patel reviewed Government of India’s 
policy regarding the Indian States and referring to 
Hyderabad said : 

The future of Kashmir like that of Hyderabad 
rests with the people. Despite the attempts of 
Pakistan to avoid this commitment in the case 
Hyderabad and despite their attempts to avoid 
facing facts in Junagadh the will of the people will 
have its way. If Hyderabad does not see the writing 
on the wall it goes the way Junagadh has gone. 

On November 14. eight villages belonging to the 
Nizam’s State, but situated in the Kistna district, 
Madras Presidency, declared independence and ex¬ 
pressed their desire to join the Indian Union. The 
State officials either left the villages or identified 
themselves with the villagers. The special feature in 
the people’s struggle against the tyranny of the Nizam 
was that the riding power was supported by a whole 
community in the name of Ittehad-ul-Muslemin. 

In addition to the Muslims in the State, well- 
organised and fully armed, the Nizam has another 
great support, in the diehard Britons residing in India. 
The Statesman, a British-owned daily, published at 
Calcutta and New Delhi, has latterly added subtle and 
insidious propaganda to its decade-old campaign 
in support, of the Muslim League and Pakistan. 
Recently, it has published articles and letters on. 
Hyderabad, supported by an editorial article which 
begins with the following words, "Hyderabad is not 
Junagadh. It is bigger, sturdier, better armed, better 
governed, economically more self-sufficient—and (im¬ 
portant fact) has not joined Pakistan. We are satisfied 
that it has no intention of doing so. Further, it enjoys, 
unlike Junagadh, international prestige, having long 
been viewed throughout the Islamic world with res¬ 
pect as the premier Indian State, a semi-independent 
ancient monarchy, impressive survival of Moghul 
power, focus of modem Muslim culture.” In Hydera¬ 
bad, nearly 88 per cent of the population are Hindus 
bm the Nizam’s firman is the law and the medium of 
instruction is Urdu. To all intents and purposes, it is 
a theocratic State. Here the Muslim Ruler’s will is law, 
anrl the entire Government is in Muslim hands, and 
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as • the Statesman admits, “it is an impressive survival 
ol Moghul power, foous of modem Muslim culture." 
It should have been stated, likewise, that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the subjects under its heels 
are Hindus who have no civil or cultural liberties 
in the State. Advancing arguments in support 
of the Nizam’s "gain-time-and-prepare” tactics, the 
Statesman pleads for the grant of at least a yeer’s 
time to Hyderabad to drag on the “negotiations" and 
having idolised a Muslim theocratic State in the 
opening paragraph of the article, the Statesman con¬ 
cludes, “Hindu-Muslin* affairs are so maladjusted that 
to expect the intricate problem of this large unit’s 
future to be capable of final settlement now, on lines 
mutually considered fair, might be excessive. The 
alternative would be to contrive, with forbearance and 
with hard bargaining, an elastic transitional arrange¬ 
ment ensuring continuance of normal trade and trans¬ 
port, decision on Hyderabad’s permanent relations to 
the Indian Union being deliberately postponed for a 
period say a year, when times may be hoped to have 
improved, communal suspicions to have lessened, and 
faith in the Union’s capacity to become a secular State 
to have consolidated.” 

The poisonous article by Godfrey Barass, which 
was featured along with this editorial is reproduced 
below: 

The Press in general throughout India, and 
certain of that Dominion’s leaders, have chosen to 
adopt a schoolmasterly attitude towards Hyderabad. 
At no time has there been justification for this ; nor 
is there justification now, when conditions with the 
Dominion of India are still chaotic, when the Domi¬ 
nion Government has shown itself insufficiently 
capable of controlling violence, and when its troops 
are engaged beyond its borders in what may prove 
ill-advised adventure. 

Particularly today, when discussions are pro¬ 
ceeding about Hyderabad's future relations with 
India, pinprjeks and accusations are untimely. This 
was clearly recognized by India’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sardar Patel, when on October 11, with 
regard to a “reported” statement from London 
Hater shown to be misroported) he referred to 
Hyderabad’s “wise and seasoned counsellors . . . 
engaged in delicate negotiations,” and to “con¬ 
versations carried on in a most friendly and peace¬ 
ful atmosphere.” Yet on November 13, with those 
delicate negotiations still in progress, he chose 
Junagadh as a suitable platform from which to make 
provocative utterances, later scarce-headlined in 
the Press as a “Warning to Hyderabad,” 

Wfrat occurred between October 11 and 
November 13 to induce a Deputy Prime Minister 
to be less squeamish about prejudicing delicate 
negotiations ? As one reads the resignation* speech 
of the Congress President, Arharya Kripalani, 
moving pictures of Kashmir and Junsgadh again 
flash across the mental screen. Having frankly 
stated the inability of the Dominion of India 
Government to protect its Muslim minority 
merely by its police and army, and having de¬ 
clared that these “would not afford their protec¬ 
tion unless they knew that their co-religionists 
in Pakistan were getting a fair deal," he came out 
with the flat pronouncement that the ludia 
Government “would not recognize or tolerate the 
so-called independence of Hyderabad.” 


To some of us who, as journalists or-in other 
capacity, were able to watch for a number of 
years, on the spot, the stage being set for World 
War II, these utterances, at present hurled at 
Hyderabad arouse unpleasant Hitlerian echoes. 
They were not then methods conducive to main¬ 
tenance of peace and goodwill, and still are not. 

Not including the rich territory of Berar 
{which, followrdg the repudiation py the British 
of certain treaties, should revert to'the Niscm, but 
seemingly will not) Hyderabad is a landlocked 
country about the size of Italy, 9nd has a mixed 
population, predominantly Hindu, of some 16 
millions. Dr. Ham-Mullah's article published by 
the Statesman on November 14/15 shed reasonable 
light on the position of Hindus in Hyderabad. 
There is nd evidence that the police and military 
forces of the Stale are unwilling or vaidble, as 
clearly they have been in the Dominion of India, 
to control acts of violence—whether against 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians. Sikhs, or Par.-sis or 
others—regardless of the religion of those who 
commit them. 

The past hjis woven into the historical fabric 
of the communities of Hyderabad a fascinating 
pattern. The Stale is a repository of a real patriot¬ 
ism, wherein today is found a unity that goes far 
to transcend the bitterness of communal feud. 
Were this patriotism heedlessly cast aside. India 
would be a loser. Loyalty to the Sovereign in 
Hyderabad, as in India, has a deeper meaning 
than in those countries where it has become 
merely a sentiment of respect to the political 
head of the Slate and acknowledgement of his 
supremacy of power. 

Were such facts more widely recognized, that 
might check the fallacious reports of those who 
have forgotten or do not know that in the past 
Hyderabad has had practically no communal pro¬ 
blem, and has little now except that fomented 
from outside and magnified in the Dominion of 
India Press into major incidents. Economic pro¬ 
blems there are, which did not exist before 
August 15. But given a reasonable measure of 
goodwill beyond the State’s borders they need be 
roblems no longpr. Switzerland, for example, is 
ut little handicapped economically by being land¬ 
locked, and in addition to maintaining cordial 
relations with its powerful neighbours, has con¬ 
trived Jo remain neutral throughout two great wars. 
Like Switzerland, Hyderabad threatens none, but 
must also depend on the goodwill of its neighbour 
for maintaining communications with the outside 
world and developing its internal economy. 

Contrary to common reports Hyderabad does 
not seriously restrict civil liberties. The cere¬ 
monial hoisting of the Dominion of India flag in 
public places might foment communal trouble and 
is therefore forbidden—even as 'is the ceremonial 
hoisting of the nations’ flags, but anyone who 
chooses may fly the Dominion of India flag on 
private buildings. Nor does Hyderabad stand in 
the way of political activities, such as demands for 
joining the Dom-nion of India, provided these are 
conducted lawfully. 

What Hyderabad's relationship might have 
been with an all-India Union is a matter for 
speculation. But it is a fact that, after protracted 
negotiations conducted by three successive Vice¬ 
roys durinj; years of alternating waves of pessi¬ 
mism and optimism about India’s future, two 
Dominions have now been created—on the basis 
of communal division, Except for a comparatively 
small voluntary exodus and influx, both resulting 
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mainly from fear at what has occurred at a dis¬ 
tance in the Dominions of India and Pakistan, and 
both of which have now been checked, Hyderabad’s 
own minority and majority levels remain little 
changed; and at DreBent the status of Hyderabad 
remains factually unaltered except for the de¬ 
parture of the’British. 

It is not easy to foretell the results of the 
talks between the Hyderabad delegation and the 
Government of the Dominion of India, : but all— 
and notably the Press in that Dominion—can 
refrain from prejudicing the outcome by rash and 
inflammatory statements. H. E. H. the Nizam has 
expressed the wish that, each of the two new 
• Dominions may achieve greatness) and glory in 
their tasks of national reconstruction, and that 
there may .soon be established some form of Stand¬ 
ing Conference whose meetings may help them, 
and such States as may decide to remain auto¬ 
nomous, to co-operate in all matters concerning 
their common welfare as members of what may 
grow to be a United Commonwealth. 

These words of wisdom, if digested soberly 
and considered in that spirit of generosity which 
the leaders of the Dominion of India can afford, 
•may augur well for the future of Hyderabad, and 
of India as a whole. (Italics ours — Ed. M. R.) 

We have se’dom come across ail article with so 
much perver-ion and suppression of truth. It is evi¬ 
dently propaganda meant for foreign consumption. 
The Statesman is following the came path as was 
trodden by the British-owned press in China between 
1030-37, when submission to Japan was strongly ad¬ 
vocated by all British interests. 

The Hyderabad “Anachronism” 

A member of the editorial staff of the Nagpur 
Times has described conditions in the State of 
Hyderabad that are no credit to the majority of its 
people. His contribution appeared in the paper’s 
November 2 issue. And as we read it, wo felt the 
same lack of leadership that characterized the handling 
of other “Pakistani” matters. The writer says that the 
Nizam’s Government is an instrument of communal 
politics; the 15 per cent of the population who 
happen to be Muslims have been nursed in the 
traditions that they are the “ruling class,” and 
that the . majority must agree to do their will. 
There is nothing new in this verdict. The Asafjahi 
dynasty which helped in breaking the Mughal Empire 
have not been moved during the last two hundred 
years by any inspiration other than the communalism 
that has found its outstanding manifestation in the 
Muslim League. Not to go further back than the days 
of Lord Ripon, we find in Scawen Blunt’s India Under 
Ripon, a picture of the dominant thought and practice 
of the Slate, Apart from its native set-up, the narrow¬ 
ness in the State was nurtured by Musl:ms from 
"British India” who had been smarting under the loss 
of opportunities for rule, for profits and preferments 
that their.class had enjoyed under the rulers belonging 
.to their religious persuasion. Through Blunt’s book flit 
figures that are the lineal predecessors of the Rizvis 
of today; the Bilgr&mis of those days are indistinguish¬ 
able from the Chattaris of today. With traditions like 
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these to remember, the events in Hyderabad cause us 
no surprise. 

Failure to Build a “United Front ” 

But what has surprised us is the failure of the 
majority of 85 per cent to build up a “united front." 
The Nagpur Times urticle describps with nauseating 
reiteration the jealousies that stand in the way Ot 
such a common effort. Three language groups consti¬ 
tute the majority in the State—Tclugus about 70 
lakhs ; Marhattas about 30 lakhs ; the Kannadigas 
(Canarese-speakiug) about 20 lakhs. The differences 
created by these three languages complex have disabled 
the majority from any concerted action. Words like “lack 
of social and political cohesion,” like “isolated group 
of sectarian interests,” better express the causes of the 
debacle that has overtaken the majority community 
in Hyderabad. Confronting them stand the JHehad-uU 
Mmlemin, a frankly communalist woll-knit organiza¬ 
tion, drawing inspiration from officialdom, from the 
conduct of “the feudal ruler and the ruling clique of 
Nawnbs and money magnates” who are. afraid of their 
future in a democratic India. Tin “intellectuals” are 
rootless in the thought and life of their people. So are 
the Communists attached to the “three groups” in the 
State Congress on “the same confusing lines os in our 
provinces.” The impression left on the mind by thia 
particular article is one of hopeless disorganization 
in the ranks of the progressives. The States Peoples 
Conference organization on the platform of which Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayaya so often thunders has not been 
much of a help. We should like to know the reason 
or reasons, why. 

India's Defence Problem 

The Liberator is an otgan of Sikh opinion, pub¬ 
lished from New Delhi. Its writings are characterized 
by a bitterness that is not unnatural in the 
circumstances that they have been experiencing 
during the last nine months since the “Direct Action” 
of the Muslim League in March last when, inci¬ 
dentally, a British Governor was in charge of the 
Punjab administration. The events o'nee August 15 
in We»t. Punjab have not helprd to calm their feel¬ 
ings. But even these sufferings and sacrifices have 
not blinded them to the need for vigilance on the 
part of the Indian Union with which they have 
identified themselves. In an article entitled "The 
Partition and New India's Defence Problem” appear¬ 
ing in its October 20 number, the writer laid down 
the principles and policies that should be adopted 
and followed by the governing authorities of the 
Union. Naturally enough the writer feels more con¬ 
cerned with the defence of the western border as 
sketched by the Radeliffe Award. But it is equally 
true where the Indian Union’s eastern marches in 
Assam, along the borders of the Murshidabad and 
the new Navadwip districts of West Bengal are 
concerned. The agitation that is being organized by 
Muslims in Noakhali wherein are there certain 
landed properties of the Maharaja of Tripura should 
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be regarded aa a warning against a repetition of the 
Kaahmir-Jammu experience. The New Delhi Govem- 
, ment has shown some alertness of late but we do not 
know whether the West Bengal and Assam Govern¬ 
ments have at all realized the significance of this 
particular agitation. We hope and trust that they 
will not be caught napping as the New Delhi Govern¬ 
ment had been in the matter pf the West Punjab 
pogroms, and in the Kashmir affair. 

A Shock Absorber f 

The last three months have shown that the 
leaders of the Congress, who constitute the Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union, were labouring under the 
impression that the division of the country would 
calm down the forces that the Muslim League had 
stirred into frenzy and that the acceptance of their 
"Pakistan” demand would satisfy their conceits and 
ambitions. The general public do not know the 
details of the negotiations that were held between 
the two rival parties—the Congress and the Muslim 
League—with Lord Mountbatlcn as intermediary. His 
Excellency is still the “independent” Chairman of Ihe 
Joint Defence Council, set up to solve certain contro¬ 
versies between the two States. We do not know why 
His Excellency should still agree to serve as shock- 
absorber between the two States, and allow his Minis¬ 
ters in the Indian Union to avoid coming face to face 
with the hard realist? who constitute the Government 
of “Pakistan.” We are afraid that this arrangement, 
made with the best of intentions, has been fostering 
ft sort of irresponsibility in the members of Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union. 

The Logic of “Two-Nations” Theory 

Meanwhile, frothy sentimentalism should cease 
to affect the conduct of the leaders of the Union. 
War between India and Pakistan is on the lips of 
many of the men who influence, directly and indirectly, 
the conduct of the two States. A Bengalee proverb 
has it that what is much talked of materializes sooner 
or later. And with the tactics of the “Pakistanis” revealed 
in Kashmir, in Junagadh, in Hyderabad and in toe 
neighbourhood of th~> State of Tripura, there is no 
longer any excuse for complacence. The June 3 (1947) 
decision has set up two States in the territories of 
India, independent of one another with divergent 
interests to serve and capable of following conflicting 
policies. Even Gandhiji cannot change the logic of 
the June 3 arrangement. Any wishful thinking to the 
contrary, ran only arrange to heap up more sorrows 
and sufferings for the common men and women^of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

The situation today loaves no choice to us in tho 
Indian Union. We have been put on the .defensive in 
Kashmir in the north, in Junagadh in the west, in 
Hyderabad at tho centre, and may be in Tripura in 
the east. Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru’s Government, have to 
declare whether or not they accort this interpretation 
of events in India. We should no longer be put off with 
tirades against the Nazi tactics of the Muslim League. 
The situation that faces us today is too serious to he 
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treated as a mere ideological controversy and conflict. 
The public mind is growing impatient of the policy 
of dilatoriness that has been so far in the ascendant 
in the Government at New Delhi. lie radios from 
Karachi, the broadcasts by Ministers of the Central 
Government of "Pakistan,” do not. indicate any in¬ 
decisive speculations or ideological inhibitions in that 
quarter. The public in the Union of Iod& cannot help 
contrasting these different attitudes and moods. It 
would be dangerous to strain their loyalty to the 
Congress much further. The Nehru Cabinet might 
have thought that with Muslim League intransigence 
removed from the Central Government by the agree¬ 
ment of June 3, they would have freedom to concen¬ 
trate on constructive Nationalism, on building up a 
better social and economic order in India. But today 
there is no further scope for indulging in those rosy 
day-dreams about th-i peaceful way. Mr. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah’s cohorls have pricked the bubble of this 
complacence. The defence of our realm has become the 
foremost duty of our rulers. "Pakistan” has driven this 
sense into us, perhaps, without realizing the danger 
of its policy. We may yet live to thank it for thus 
rousing us from our day-dreams. 

And, it is possible' to indicate with a certain 
umount of precision (lie lines of the policy that can 
safeguard the integrity of our Union. There is nothing 
esoteric in the matter. Ou- dependent political exis¬ 
tence might have relieved us of the trouble of devot¬ 
ing thoughts to military matters. It may be that the 
decision of June 3 (1947) hustled us into a position 
for which wc were not prepared in the military sense. 
But by August 15, our leaders should have been fully 
conscious of the duties and responsibilities of rolership 
of a free State. They could not have been unaware 
of the “Pakistani” leaders’ mental reactions to the 
division of the Punjab and of Bengal. Even conceding 
that they were not prepared for West Punjab pogroms 
and the Kashmir disturbances, organized by Pakistan’s 
war-mongers, there is no excuse any further for such 
a vacillating mood to persist. The Liberator article, to 
which we have referred, indicates the thoughts of toe 
public, growing restive with “Pakistani* 1 jingoism, and 
calling for action. There is an unmistakable and grow¬ 
ing demand for compulsory military training. The 
people are in the mood and they would enthusiastically 
accept this discipline. A fully equipped reserve force 
should be raised in which preference should be given 
to ex-servicemen and ex-members of the Azad Hind 
Fauz. The people living in the borders of the Indian 
Union’s territories, east and west, must be specially 
organized, their mind and body should be specially 
attuned to their duties as the frontier guards of 
India. 

Inner Contradictions in Muslim Community 

The article in the Liberator has sought ,to bring 
out the logic of the “Two-Nations” theory which makes 
out those Muslims, who happen to be in the Indian 
Union now but who prior to the partition swore by 
the ideology of tihe Muslim League, as being so many 
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"fifth columnists." In the hard school of real politics 
this phrase* need not necessarily be taken for abuse. 
The inner contradictions in the mind of the Muslim 
community that are mirrored in the poems and writings 
of successive generations, from Altaf Hoseyn “Hali" to 
Mohammad Iqbal,* the failure of the law-givers ol 
Islam, represented in the Jamiat-ul-Ulcma-i-Hind, to 
free their community from the detailed delusion oi 
the “Two-Nations” theory, are pointers that we 
ignore only at our peril. The lessons, imbibed by the 
majority of them, during the last ten years and more, 
were not any freak development. It was the culminat¬ 
ing effect of the loss of political power. During the 
previous centuries the Muslims had enjoyed the mono¬ 
poly of the profits and preferments ensuing from their 
theocratic rule. This loss created a sense of frustration 
among them. Historians have told us that the Wahabi 
movement in India, that persisted for about forty years 
from 1825 to 1875, was an attempt to assert the 
“separate" entity of their community that could not 
make common cause with tlicir neighbours in India. 
This lesson of historv should be fully appreciated 
by evei-ybody. Sir William' Hunter’s book, The Musal- 
mans of India, published in 1871, which has become 
the charter of their separatism, has recorded the fact 
that “the Hindustani fanatics, mostly Muhammadans 
from the Indian provinces” were constant in their sup¬ 
port of Sayyid Alnnad of Rai Bareilly, the most suc¬ 
cessful propagator of the Wahabi cult in India. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. In 
India, we cannot expect any relaxation of this rule 
in our favour. And therefore we must realise facts as 
they are by separating them fully from fiction or 
fiom the products of wishful thinking. 

The firab League 

While Mohammad Ali Jinnah's brain child has 
been frantically appealing to the Islamic countries ior 
help in its manufactured emergencies, it is up to the 
Indian publicist to be awake to the implications of this 
attempt to revive a Pan-Islamic sentiment that Sultan 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey tried to exploit in support of 
his irresponsibility. The rise or political nationalism 
. in Arabia, in Egypt broke the back of that attempt. 
But the inchoate appeal of Pan-Islamiflm remains, the 
rise of the Arab League notwithstanding. An article in 
the Middle East Jovmal throws light, on the forces 
represented in this organisation. The following quota¬ 
tion is relevant to our interpretation of this develop¬ 
ment : 

“However, the Arab League, while it is not 
reactionary, xenophobic, or extreme, is inevitably 
Pan-Arab. There is no good reason why f.n Arab 
nationalist, should be interested in the freedom and 
unification 9f part of the Arab world and not of 
the whole : or draw the frontiers of Arab world at 
Libya. And thus inevitably the League, both by its 
own constitution and by the forces which move it, 
must interest itself in the liberation of the entire 
Arab world. There may be differences among Arab 
nationalists about the order of importance of cer¬ 
tain Arab questions, but there is Bo disagreement 


about fundamental aims, which cannot stop abort 
of the entire Arab world from the‘Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf, and which embraces all levels of Arab 
society—the social, economic, and intellectual no 
lese than the political. 

But in saying that Arab nationalism as em¬ 
bodied in the Arub League is Pan-Arabism, it 
should not be understood that there is any com¬ 
parison with or resemblance to such movements as 
Pan-Germanism or Pun-Slavism. There i,s a radical 
difference between Arab and European political 
ideology. In Europe nationalism has been built on 
two concepts: that of (lie State inherited from the 
traditions of Roman law and society ; und that of 
a homogeneous racial group. Arab nationalism is 
based on neither. On Uie one hand, Arab society 
was not based on the Greco-Roman political tradi¬ 
tion, and has never had a concept of n strong 
sovereign State. On the other, Arab society has 
never been exclusively racial, but has consisted of 
ruciuJIy and religiously heterogeneous groups bound 
together by a common Arabic culture and world 
of thought. 

Bengalees in Assam 

Sir Akbar Ilydan, the Governor of Assam, did well 
in referring to the outburst of anti-Bengalee activities 
in Assam proper, in course of his speech opening the 
November session of the A-sam Assembly. His Excel¬ 
lency tried to hold the balance even; he hinted at the 
conceit of the Bengalee awl the latest exhibition of 
resentment of the Assamese. The latter has drawn 
upon it increasing disapproval from the Indian publio 
which is growing mote and more conscious of the 
sinister possibilities of “provincialism.” The Forum 
(weekly) of Bombay in its issue of November 2 has 
under the caption of “Applied Independence” some¬ 
thing to say with regard to this sorry phenomenon, 
caustic in its truth. Our contemporary has taken note 
how “day after day the two Assamese dailies are dish¬ 
ing out anti-Bengalee fodder to keep the passion of 
their clientele burning he lias spotted out the mis¬ 
chief-makers behind, “Reportedly some Marwaris and 
ether non-Bengalee interests have a share in pulling 
the wires.” In Cachar across the hills that separate the 
Brahmaputra Valley Irom this predominantly Bengalee 
area, “an embryonic agitation is afoot to bang the 
door . . . against Sylhetis and Bengalees, reportedly 
inspired and financed by this section . . . the 
Government employees hailing from Sylhet who had 
opted for service in the Indian Union had to “face 
fiat refusal" from the Bardiloi Ministry; on appeal to 
Sardar Patel “a grudging accommodation” was made. 
But it is not being honestly implemented by the Assam 
Administration. 

“Valley-Jealousy” has been a factor in the public 
life of Assam, the jealousy between the people of the 
Surma Valley comprising the districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar and the people of the Brahmaputra Valley of 
Assam proper. There are records in history which said 
that men bearing Bengalee names, hailing from 
Bengalee-speaking areas, had made their homes in 
Assam contributing to Assam’s greatness and to the 
enrichment of her culture. Certain of their families 
are indistinguishable today from the Assamese families 
proper. Hie Assamese script' is borrowed from and is 
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practically identical ■with Bengali. Yet today, "some 
Assamese, amaaingly undeterred or heartened by 
patronisingly mild governmental rebukes, are out to 
storm Bengalee simps, stone Bengalee persona, jeer at 
Bengalee ladies, remove Bengalee sign-boards, demand 
of Bengalees to part with their titles of recognition 
and to forget the very language,” to describe condi¬ 
tions in the words of the Forum. The reasons for this 
aggressiveness might have been dismissed as spring 
fever, as expressions of “inferiority complex," the 
feeling that “Bengalee culture” is a thing to be kept 
at arm’s length, that the values of life that the 
Assamese language represented have a special place 
in the India of today. This mangling of conflicting 
ideas and ambitions is not peculiar to Assam ; in every 
area in India these fears and ambitions are causing 
headache to administrators and leaders of public 
opinion. In our neighbourhood in Assam, these have 
been poisoning relations not only between the 
Bengalee-speaking people and the Assamese-speaking 
but between the latter and the “Tribals” in the hills 
and plains. The population figures do not sustain the 
claim of the Assamese that their language should be 
allowed to dominate the scene. Assam’s Advocate- 
General, Mr. Fakruddin Ahmad has become unpopular 
for saying that “the Assamese,, are a minority in 
Assam.” This province, as constituted today as 8 
result of the Sylhet Referendum, has a population oi 
78 lakhs; of these the Assamese-speaking are 22 lakhs; 
the Bengalee-speaking are 26 lakhs, the rest are 
“Tribals,” speaking about 30 dialects. 

That Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi and his present 
Ministry are parties in accentuating the jealousy is 
no longer a secret. Before the Sylhet Referendum the 
Bengalees were represented in the Congress Ministry 
in strength though not commensurate with their num¬ 
ber, as the 'Muslim Bengalees under the spell of 
Muslim League ideology had been non-co-operating 
with the progressive forces in the province. Mr. 
Rasanta Kumar Daa held the portfolio of Law and 
Order, a key position, and therefore his Assamese 
colleagues could not with decency gi\e full play to 
their anti-Bengalee feelings. Now thry feel free and 
think that they can ride rough-shod over their rivals. 

Narasimha Chintnmon Kelkar 

The departure from the field of his mundane 
activities of this Marhatta publicist, public man and 
literary man leaves a void in Maharashtra’s life. The 
present generation of politically-minded people in 
India do not know what part Narnsimharao,played in 
building up the traditions of political life associated 
with the name of Balwant Gangadhar Tilak Early in 
his youth he came in contact with this maker of 
new India, and through good report and evil, through 
public exaltation and unpopularity, he held fast to the 
truth as the Master had enabled him to realise it. 
Temperamentally he belonged to the school founded 
by Mahadev Govind Ranade, of which the most 
effulgent figure was Gopal Krishna Gokhaie, the 
founder of the Servants of India Society of Poona 


(1905), Narasimha Chidtamon Kelkar developed the 
same qualities, and in interpreting his party’s politics, 
he never betrayed himself into partisanship. The rank 
and file were uneasy with him, but the Master knew 
the disciple. Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar was left aa 
the custodian of its integrity, as heia to the leadership 
of the school of Tilak politics. And he proved 
more than adequate to the trust.' He differed 
from the Gandhian practice, though he never 
failed when under Gandhiji’s lead any movement 
was started for the assertion of national dignity, 
for the capture of political power from alien 
hands. In later life, he found himself more in sym¬ 
pathy with the Hindu Mahasabha over an annual 
session of which (Ajmore) he presided. A spirit of 
sweet reasonableness informed all he said and did. We 
mourn today a watchful public man and a journalist 
of note associated with the Kcsari and Marhatla of 
Poona. Narasimharao has raised his own memorial in 
and through Marhatta literature. 

Sudhir Kumar Lahiri 

We mourn the death of a colleague who preferred 
to avoid the limelight and to work for all good causes 
in silent unohstrusiveness. By dint of his own exer¬ 
tions he made up for the lack of University education, 
and passed through many experiences acquiring there¬ 
from wide interests in all departments of human 
activity. Entering the service of the Calcutta 
Municipality, he was brought to public life by Hr. 
Nilratan Sarkar, requesting Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray to take an interest in the aspiring young man. 
The latter put him into touch with Gopal Krishna 
Gokhaie, then a member of the Indian Legisla t ive Coun¬ 
cil. Calcutta was then the capital of India, and Sudhir 
Kumar found his vocation and by his earneslnegg im¬ 
pressed all the public men who used to foregather in 
our city. With Gokhale’s recommendation he went to 
Lucknow as de facto editor of the Advocate of Babu 
Canga Prasad Verma, the most outstanding of English- 
language weeklies of the day in the province. From 
there he went to Lahore as joint editor of the 
Punjabce, the daily started by Lala Lajpai Rai. The 
Martial Law terrorism started by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in 1919 after the Jallianwala Bagh massacres claimed 
Sudhir Kumar’s paper as a victim, and he left Lahore 
to become adviser to Seth Gkanasyam Das Birla on 
the recommendation of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Here he became connected with activities concerned 
with breaking up the monopoly of European jute 
merchants over this trade. But when he found that an 
Indian monopoly would replace European monopoly 
without any improvement to the lot of thp cultivators 
of jute, Sudhir Kumar threw his lot with the poorer 
millions of his people He came into intimate relation 
with Jam-ini Mohun Mitter who on behalf of the 
Bengal Government had been striving to organise the 
sale of jute on a co-operative basis. And to the last 
day of his life he devoted himself to energising, the 
Co-operative Movement in Bengal and was editor of 
its English and Bengalee-language journal* 
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1m the midst of rapid and startling constitutional 
changes and the upheavals that have flowed from 
them, some of our equally vital and pressing problems 
get overshadowed though the problems themselves 
conlinue to oppress us, One such is that of food, 
whose heavy shadow grows longer and blacker, with 
whole areas in our country facing bleak, empty, grain¬ 
less existence day by day, week by week. The state¬ 
ments on food by ou: Provincial and Centra) Govern¬ 
ments in a more normal atmosphere, would have made 
the people sit up and wonder whether the new 
Governments have been just a passing dream and wc 
are still in the days of the antiquated administration 
and the statements made by our old erst-while Knights 
o f the old regime. 

The food problem, many naively believed for a 
Jong time, to be merely a symptom of war. It is, 
however, dawning even on our ill-instructed masses 
that it in a more basic and complicated affair than a 
mere war exigency. Careful study into our food 
economy has revealed to us the alarming fact that 
India is sadly deficient in the production of food. 
Within the Indian Peninsula itself, Sind, one of the 
surplus areas, has already announced its inability to ship 
any further supplies. The Punjab, another surplus area, 
is in too disturbed a cond-iion to be depended upon. 
The total production of food in the entire Indian 
Peninsula is far below, as we have already seen, what 
would be necessary for providing a balanced diet for 
the population. The following table will give an idea 
of the existing position : 


Foodttuffs 

Cereals 
Whole Milk 


Ouncet per day per adult 
Requirement* for a 
balanced diet 


Vegetables 

Pukes 

Moat, Pish, Eggs 

Sugar 

Fruits 

Pats and Oils 


18 

8 

6 

3 

2 to 3 

2 

2 


Available at 
pretent 

ir-5 

2-5 

Buttermilk 3-0 
30 
0-5 
0-5 
1*8 
2-0 


India’s annual demand for cereals is shout « 
awDion tons while the'average production is round¬ 
about 56 tons only. With a rapidly rising 

population on an average 5 millions annually, the 
problem. asumes increasingly serious proportions and 
we are unable to provide even the miserably low diet 

™ W ? d ° "Jones per day (whereas 

the irreducible minimum is 2«» calorie* « dav), 

without heavy imports of foodstuffs, bought abroad 


at almost fancy prices. Even before the war, India Was 
a net importer of food to the extent of 120 thousand 
tons of cereals, some parte being deficit and importing 
a3 much as 220 thousand tons rereafe, particularly the 
South, South-East and South-West. Obviously some 
10 lakh tons surplus was available within the country 
itself, the rest flowing in from outside. But in a 
country where the major people live in chronic star¬ 
vation or semi-starvation, the reality of the problem 
as a whole in its national setting ha* to be realised. 

The wartime pressure lilted this dangerously 
balanced scale, tor the total availability actually never 
worked out, to more than one pound of foodgrain per 
head per day. In other words, there never was at any 
time enough food to go round even were such an 
a, tempt made. The war demands which actually 
resulted in export of foodgrains after the occupation 
of Burma leading up to the. food crisis of 1843, even¬ 
tually forced the then Government of India to for¬ 
mulate specific food polici.-s, which meant compulsory 
food procurement nnd food rationing. One important 
item in the recommendations of the then Food Policy 
Committee wa* the building up of food reserves 
without which the ration system would become un¬ 
workable. For without this any fall in domestic pro¬ 
duction or procurement, or in the imports would in¬ 
evitably mean continued crisis. But the country did 
not attempt building up these reserves so absolutely 
essential for the security of our country. Not only 
have we failed to increase our production, what is 
equally serious, the Government lias failed in procur¬ 
ing even the available quantity. So instead we take 
the line of least resistance, wc purchase from abroad. 
Even at the present rate of rationing which is only 12 
ounces of all grains per adult, the tot<] required is 8 
million tons per annum. Of th» in 1946 we imported 
230 thousand tons and for 1947 we put the imports at 
something over 4 million tons, which we know is an 
utter impossibility. In fact, we shall get nowhere near 
such a figure m the present state of world scarcity. 
We, therefore, continue to live in a perpetual state 
of hand to mouth existence and in the meantime wait 
breathlessly for the periodical allocation of foodgrains 
by surplus countries. Our Minister for Food made the 
staggering revelation, India has had to invest to the 
pathetic tune of over a 100 crore of rupees only for 
the purchase 0 f foodgrains abroad, with an additional 
item of 25 crores to keep the prices of these-imported 
grams in level with the prices obtaining in India. He 
also admitted that a poor country like India could not 
go on paving such heavy sums on imported foodstuffs, 
particularly as Indi* was herself a predominantly 
agricultural country. In addition to the already exist- 
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log food shortage, is added a fresh deficit due to the. 
destruction of wheat by rust. The total deficit in 
r wheat is put at 2 million tone, which is a terrific figure. 
Side by aide is the discouraging prospect of desperate 
attempts made to secure further allocation of quotas 
from the International Food Council for the next six 
months. 

It is necessary for us to realise that food has now 
passed into the realm of high power politics even as 
commodities like oil, tin or rubber. The last war 
brought home the fact that the army marched to 
victory as much on food as on trucks and tanka Food 
has therefore become one ot the highest stakes in the 
international game. The food-supplying areas have 
become as much targete under “Spheres of Control" as 
bases for war strategy. 

In fact, we are being almost forced to think of 
the worid problem more ani more in terms of calorien 
than in mere ideologies. For the basic factors that 
face humanity everywhere are hunger and destruction 
and the compelling cry is for food and reconstruction. 
The problem the powers should have applied their 
minds to is how to contribute to world recovery in 
order to secure stability and prosperity through 
measures that would fit in with all our common 
interests. Instead the powem are caught in an unseen 
scramble for gaining influence by backing groups and 
parties. With the venult, there is a temptation to 
follow the way of least resistance—inflation. Under 
inflation prices rise higher than wagen, while higher 
profits attract investment. Thus production can in¬ 
crease for a while but consumption is bound to be 
restricted. Eventually, however, when the results begin 
to tell, there is a flight from the currency and a 
collapse. The key to permanent reconstruction lies in 
finding the incentive to increased production for that 
is of paramount importance. 

One has to start by realising the basic fact that 
there has been a general decline in essential world 
food crops, something as follows: 


In millions of tons 
Pre-wai -average 1945-47 


Rice 

7*8 

2-7 

Cereals 

29 

25 

Fats and oils 

6 

8 

Sugar 

11 

8 


Machinery for solving thin terrifying problem was 
proposed id' the shape of a world Food Board after the 
Copenhagen International Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. The function of the Food Board sAs to 
be an agency that would buy in the open market 
where prices were low, and dispose of its food to 
countries that needed it at rates they could afford. By 
the time the Preparatory Commission oh F<jbd .and 
Agricultural Organisation met to consider the plans 
for this international machinery and related pro¬ 
posals, the U. S. had stepped back. England had in 
any case always been a cautious party. The tJ. S. had 
retreated bom the original proposal. on the ground 
that it would give the Board an incentive to dabble 


in int ern a ti on a l commodity markets which , inthe 
American creed wan the eole prerogative of the private 
vested interests, a convention ao Jealously cherished 
by America. Under these bleak auspices, the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission could suggest a world Food 
Council with advisory powers only and participation 
on a purely voluntary bams. It was obvious that the 
replacing of an executive body by an**'advisory one 
and making co-operation voluntary, were designed to 
play politics with food. Actually this has tended to 
become a “benevolent" Unde Barn’s Show with Britain 
following close on its heels, for Russia rarely attended. 
The U. 8. has been described in these international 
food gatherings as a Qulliver stalking amidst the 
Lilliputians. For, it alone has ample quantities of food, 
money, the means to transport and above all, world 
leadership to command. 

The strained conditions resulting from war and 
other calamities have depleted all too rapidly the 
usual saved-up stocks/ in all countries. Complete dis¬ 
location in the normal lines of communication and 
transport, destruction of food-producing areas, a com¬ 
plete upset in the already heavily undermined 
economy, all these have loft some countries prostrate 
and pathetically dependent on outside help, India 
being one such out of Beveral. In fact, out of the total 
world population only 877 millions get 2400 calories 
and above, that, is, the minimum and above, as against 
1208 millions who live on a below subsistence diet, 
whioh in statistical tabulation is marked ss “death by 
starvation level." India ranks the lowest in thin list. 
The population for the lowest consumption of calories, 
1500 to 2000 Ib almost the largest, around 000 million 
white that for 3000 calories and above is only 282 
million. In reality these figures convey little. For one 
thing calories intake alone cannot measure either 
hunger or a healthy diet or human contentment. A 
balanced diet insuring sufficient protective vitamins 
and minerals alone is the test of adequacy in food 
supply. Mr. Henryson, an expert on agricultural 
eoonomy, reporting or. worid food situation, says of 
balanced diets that “the amount of such foods con¬ 
sumed in India and China ii too small to be recorded.” 
The over-all picture reveati that around 200 million 
people have improved their already adequate diet 
white 2 billion inhabitants are just as hungry, in some 
cases hungrier than before the war. Definitely people 
in India and China are much worse off, where in 
certain parts people get even less than 500 calories, 
with the result about 32 per cent are suffering from 
famine and are forced to live on leaves, stems of 
plants or some types of grass. In striking contrast, a 
few countries like the U. 8., Argentine, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Sweden, are aotuaUy eating 
muoh more, than before the war. For instance, the 
figures for fats and animal products in Northern and. 
Western Europe has dropped from 35 per cent* of total 
caloric intake before the war to 26 per sent today, 
whereas kn the UJ3, Canada, «tc„ it has"^sen L from 
43 per oent to 46 per cent. It is interesting fa laid, 
two reports that recently appeared in the pwm; Start* 
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by the F. A. G. (Food and Agricultural Organisation 
ol^the U- N.) which wads as follows : 

“A major food crisis still confronts the world. 
Over wide areas famine conditions have prevailed 
for many months. Many are living on « diet of 
1003 calories or Jean, and the situation will deterio¬ 
rate sharply, since in several countries domestic 
food supplies will become exhausted.” 

Such consumption levels, especially over a long 
period, are insufficient to maintain a population year 
after year, to say nothing of rehabilitating lost body 
weight and capacity of work. Side by side is another 
statement in the Wall Street Journal that runs thus; 

“This year we in America can look forward to 
a more varied and abundant diet than ever. Sup¬ 
plies of most food are ample...During the current 
food year, our consumption per head will be well 
above pre-war level." 

Actually it will be about 15 per cent higher. Then 
follows a sharp cryptic sentence that just stings you 
in the eye : 

“The spectre of a wheat surplus in 1947 worries 
Washington l” 

The same Wall Street Journal had prophesied 
earlier : 

“Uncle Sam faces billion dollar losses as grow¬ 
ers step up output despite falling prices.. .Agricul¬ 
tural officials see production limits as the only 
safeguard.” 

Such tit-bits which shoot across our weary eyes 
bewilder the man in the street who naively but 
naturally aefea, in this age of rationale and science, 
cannot this eorpulant ghost which haunts the 
American capital be strad'ed across the ocean and 
made to disgorge some of its .over-abundance in those 
lean famine-stricken countries, and thus ease the 
American officials of their headache and the starving 
people of their hunger ? 

Oh no ! Commodity exchanges cannot be reduced 
to such amplifications, he is promptly reminded. That 
is why the world Food Board Scheme which would 
have devised some kind of an ever-normal world 
panary by pooling all available resources from which 
the needy nations could draw upon without being 
under obligation to any particular country and with¬ 
out political factons intervening, was torpedoed like 
the UNRRA, to propitiate the insatiability of capital¬ 
ist greed ; for an international agency seemed to hold 
out a threat to the American fetish of private enter¬ 
prise. Now international relief has been put on a 
bilateral basis, with those handful of nations with 
surpluses alone in a position to afford aid on their 
own to those down and out; and it is left entirely to 
them to decides to who they shall aid and on what 
terms. The Food Council is thereby reduced to a 
special Committee with an advisory capacity on relief- 
needs which merely reports to member Governments 
who then at their sweet will and pleasure allot food 
to the begging countries Wheat exports from United 
States . and Canada are below even last season’s 
figures. In fact, then hen been a steady decline in the 


quantities shipped, from 11 miiliofi tons in the latter 
part of 1946 from North America, to 7 million in the 
corresponding period of 194A, this when there has been 
no corresponding improvement in the food situation 
in , any of the deficit areas. If anything, further 
deterioration. 

The U. S. position in the food world is decisive 
for reasons which have already been stated. The U. 8. 
crop Report is that the 1947 wheat will be the greatest 
in U. S. history, and food prices 50 per cent higher 
than last year I 

Ironically enough the U. S. has not only to dispose 
of surplus food but the government is also forced to 
take it off the handa of th» growera for which it has 
to shell out huge amounts in order to bolster up prices, 
which must otherwise tumble in the event of vast 
quantities coming on the market. The estimates for 
governmental subsidies only for wheat will run to 500 
million dollars next year not to speak of other items, 
such as barley, com, peanats, eggs, potatoes, ete. On 
shoring up the prices of potatoes alone the govern¬ 
ment Bpent last year something like 800 million 
dollars. But instead of considering the American farm- 
surplus in termB of international relief, the former is 
being treated like a domestic item and the latter, 
high politics. Restrictive policies based on political 
considerations governing relief have already become 
a feature, which means increased expenditure for the 
support of farm price and an additional burden on the 
tax-payer. In effect the American government- will 
continue to buy the surplus from the growers in any 
event, only instead of shipping it readily and expedi¬ 
tiously to hungry people, the grain will pile up in 
Warehouse and begin to rot pending the political 
settlements and understandings which go on behind 
closed doors, in other words await the outcome of 
power politico. 'Die IT. 8. A. offers loans to countries 
that cannot pay for their food, but on purely bi-lateral 
basis. 

Apart from this international political racketeering 
that goes on, on the high power plane, there is equal 
racketeering that goes on on this earthly plane within 
our own frontiers. It is a well-known fact that actually 
food scarcity in India need not be as desperate as is 
now made. It is an open secret that food-growers hide 
a part of the grain that should be handed over to the 
government for the general pool, especially the better 
quality stuff, with the tacit aid or connivance of 
people that sometimes include those directly respon¬ 
sible for preventing this very evil, such as members 
of food councils, legislatures, etc. This ill-gotten grain 
is then allowed to find its way into the black market. 
It is also known that sometimes superior quality of 
seedB supplied by government for the production of 
“mow and better food” to growers, is also sold into 
the black market. With the result, both from an imme¬ 
diate as well as long-range point of view, the larger 
public is subjected to continued under-nourishment, 
especially such as the larger student community which 
!s compelled to live in hostels, hotels, restaurants and 
the like, not to speak of the lower income groups who 
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unable to pay the black maiket prices for good quality 
atuff have to try and sustain themselves on the poor 
stuff available at controlled rates. This is undermining 
the entire nation at en alarming rate. The effect of 
this on especially the young, is disastrous. 

In times of scarcity all food producers tend to 
hoard, partly out of a general sense of insecurity, 
partly to get the bust bargain price. In some countries, 
the growers prefer to feed to their live-stock rather 
than sell. The result is city famine, although this does 
not become apparent. For every government rushes 
the available food from the rural to the urban are«B. 
For the urban areas are articulate whilr the rural ones 
are dumb. Whatever happens in the former gels a 
press and publicity. What gees on in the latter gct3 
buried in the brown earth. This government policy 
however only serves to further accentuate scarcity. 

In inflationary countries, the grain problem is ever 
harder to solve, for when prices keep soaring, the 
desire of the farmers to held back in order to get 
better prices, neoesHarily grows. Procurement works 
successfully, as for insiance in England, because it is 
heavily subsidised. Where this has not been done, 
there has been a widening and strengthening of the 
black market, vitiating any scheme for food control, 
weakening of governmental authority and general 
demoralisation. This means, no minimum standard of 
living can be maintained and at the same time there 
is windage of indigenous supplies. 

The responsibility for this crime has to be borne 
equally by inefficient administrators, especially the 
village officers, and even more so by the leaders and 
representatives of the people elected to safeguard the 
larger interests. This gross betrayal of their duty only 

- :0 


reveals once more the superficiality of pur sense of 
national and civic responsibilities. Unless greater 
vigilance is exercised, India will continue to cany on 
at “Starvation Level” as the experts term it, and the 
government will continue to buv food stocks abroad 
at fabulous prices, drawing on i.e 'country’s meagre 
treasury, especially when every cc n vf is needed to 
undertake the long neglected nation-, uilding activities, 
and foreign currency is so preciously wanted to import 
machinery for setting up our basic heavy industries. 

Our entire rationing seems to revolve on a most 
unstable foundation and unless some drastic action is 
taken to ensure greater stability, the entire structure 
is in danger of collapsing. It is morally and materially 
undermining for a nation to have to build her food 
front on imports. It merely serves to emphasise our 
own weaknesses, for it is most disheartening for * 
country like India with her enormous resources to 
indefinitely plead for mercy at others’ doors. Obviously 
the home front is still being neglected. If the grow¬ 
ers fail to co-operate with the government, it shows 
want of confidence. The government has failed eome- 
how to strike the proper chord and therefore its pro¬ 
curement scheme fails to work successfully. Either 
government must find a way of securing that co¬ 
operation from the growers or an alternative method 
for persuading the growers to bring the grain they 
hold back to ultimately unload on the black market, 
into the normal market. The root cause of the people's 
failure to increase food production even in the face 
of so grave a crisis as has been faeing us and the 
growers’ shying away from procurement even when it 
means starvation for hundreds of thousands, calk for 
serious thought 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 1947 

By Da. A K. GHOSAL, m.a. (Cal.), nh.D. (Lond.), 

Dacca University 

II 


A significant change in the Royal style and title ia 
effected by sub-section (2) of section (7) bringing it into 
conformity with the new status of India by the omission 
of the words ‘‘Emperor of India”,—sn omission symbolic 
of the end of British Imperialism in India. In terms of 
the Statute of Westminister a change i& the loyal title 
cannot be effected by the unilateral action .'of the British 
Parliament but require* the foncurtfi.ee of other members 
of the British Commonwealth, which, it is hoped, would 
be forthcoming readily. 

The next two sections of the Act. «ir., sections (8) and 
(9) are very important ones us providing for a smooth 
change-over from the point of transfer of power to the 
coming into force of the new constitutions for the two 
new Dominions that arc now in the making. On the 15th 


of August the old constitutional structure based on the 
India Act of 1935 comes to an end and it would take time 
to bring the new constitutions into working order. The 
problem was how to fill up the gap. The solution has been 
found by adapting the Act of 1935, which, with the neces¬ 
sary adaptations for each Dominion was to serve as' the 
basic constitution, for the transition period, of both the 
Dominions. Adaptations have been necessitated firstly 
because the 1935 Act was designed for -a united India, 
while now it has to serve the purposes of a divided India 
and secondly because the original Act contained many 
limitations on the powers of the Legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, and also armed the Governor-General and 
Provincial Governors with special powers which'would be 
completely out oi place in the new set-up. Provisions of 
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tub-section (2) of the section sfceep ofi all such special 
powers along with the powers of reservation and disallow¬ 
ance of provincial legislation and all forms of control by 
Hia Majesty’s Government over the affairs of the Dominions 
«r the Provinces or any part thereof. The Constituent 
Assemblies in the interim period are invested with a dual 
3ut|stiM aip onujjuoa <>t popuoiut si (g) uojtoas jo (g) 
noijoos-qng -junom A[seaidxa on Xaqj qarqM. to; saorjnt 
-iisiioo oqi jo Saiureij oqj sopisoq suoiisidsps Xjbssooou 
qitM toy SS61 °H1 ropun ajnpqsfflal tnipuj aqt ‘vt ‘ainiB[ 
-srao'i puopoj oqt jo sjSMod oqt aepraxs 01 ‘st ieqi ‘opr 
position as between the Centre and the Provinces until 
other provisions are made by a law enacted by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of the relevant Dominion acting as a legis¬ 
lative body. Section (9) is supplemenlary to the preced¬ 
ing one and creates the machinery for the adaptation of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 to the needs of the 
transitional period ami provides for the means by which 
all difficulties of the transition period may be overcome. 
This has been done by vesting wide powers in the Governor- 
Ceneral to make by orders having the force of laws such 
pro isions as appear to him necessary and expedient, 
inter alia,—(a) for bringing the provisions of the Inde¬ 
pendence Act into effective operation; (b) for dividing 
between the new Dominions, and between the new Pro- 
vinces to be constituted under the Act, the powers, rights, 
property, duties and liabilities ol the Governor-General 
in Council and of the relevant provinces; (c) for making 
omissions from, additions to, and adaptations and 
modifications o>f the Government of India Act, 
1935, and the orders in Council, rules and other 
instruments made thereunder in their application to the 
separate new Dominions; (d) for removing difficulties 
arising in connection with tire transition to the provision's 
of this Act; (e) for regulating the monetary system and 
any matters pertaining to the Reserve Bank of India; and 
last though not the least, (/) for varying the constitution, 
powers or jurisdiction of any Legislature, Court or other 
authority in the new Dominions and creating new legis¬ 
latures, courts or other authorities there. A very formidable 
array of powers indeed 1 In fact, the Governors-Gcneral 
of the two Dominions are clothed with all the necessary 
powers, almost dictatorial in character, to keep the ship 
of the state on an even keel during the period of transition. 
That these powers are not merely nominal would he evi¬ 
dent from the far.t that quite a large number of orders 
have already been issued in the two Dominions in various 
spheres under this section. Only one illustration will be 
enough to demonstrate the vastness of the power. In effect¬ 
ing the adaptation of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
tinder this section it is stated that as many as 103 out of 
the total 321 sections of the Act, dealing with all the ob¬ 
noxious features of the Act from the nationalist point of 
view, such aa* special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General and Governors, relations of the Crown vis-a-vis 
the Indihn Status, the commercial safeguards, etc, aye to 
disappear. Further, numerous sub-sections of the various 
clauses of the Act have bcL» deleted and a numbei of new 
provisions added. The First and Second schedules have 
bees omitted and the Third and Fourth schedules amended. 


Besides these over two hundred changes have been effected. 

The whole face of the Act has been cb&nged beyond recog¬ 
nition. No doubt the powers with which the Governor- 
General has been armed under this section are of a sweep* • 
ing and all-embracing character having retrospective effect 
as from June 3, 1947, The only redeeming features are,— 

(l) the Governors-General as constitutional heads hi the 
exercise of these powers are to be guided by the advice of 
their ministers; (2) they would be temporary, remaining 
in force up to March 31, 1948, at the latest and terminable 
even earlier by the Dominiion Legislatures; (3) such 
orders shall be subject to the same powers of repeal and 
amendment as laws of the Legislature of each Dominion, 

Yet they are of a very extraordinary nature, so far as 
they go, to lie vested in the executive authority of any 
country and can be justified only by the extraordinary 
circumstances prevailing in the transition period. But 
what is still more noteworthy is the lurking danger of 
deadlocks implicit in the arrangement. Both Sir John 
Anderson and Mr. Butler raised the point in course of 
the debate, on til' Rill in the House of Commons. Many 
of ihc orders to be issued by the Governor-General under 
this section would relate to only one of the Dominions. 

No difficulty would arise there. But perhaps many more 
would relate to both the Dominions and in> such cases 
under section 19(1) joint action ig contemplated. Even 
if there had been one Governor-General be would be in 
difficulty if the two ministries tendered conflicting advice 
an the same question, but the position has become still 
more complicated by the institution of two separate 
Governors-General for the two Dominions. Many big ques¬ 
tions of policy such as those relating to the division of 
assets and liabilities between the new Dominions or 
between the new Provinces or those regulating Lhe mone¬ 
tary system or matters pertaining to the Reserve Bank 
are Imund to arise in the interim period. Now if the two 
Governors-General and also the two ministries see eye to 
eye on all such questions, well and good, but what if they 
do not, and in the circumstances of the case and in the 
historical context of the partition of Lidia chances of 
disagreement are perhaps more in re-pert of many such > 
questions than those of agreement. The Act has no provi¬ 
sion for such a contingency, nor do the .statements of , 
Prime Minister Attlee or Mr. Henderson or 'he Attorney- 
General Shaweross in reply to the. debate serve to clarify j 
the. situation. They have all ultimately hanked upon, the 
good sense and the spirit of accommodation of the parties, \ 
but it should he remembered that accommodation is pos- ’ 
sible only when the differences are of a minor*nature, but 
not where they are of a fundamental character. Mr. 
Henderson frankly admitted helplessness in the matter. 

He said : ! 

‘T frankly say I can see no real means of 
resolving such a deadlock. If you have a difference 
of viewpoint on lhe part of the two Governom, it 
is quite clear that the deadlock or difference can 
only be resolved by some action on the part of 
these Governors and by nothing that we could put ; 

into the Bill." 

Mr. Attlee’s reply was also in the same strain. He 
observed : 
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It is clear that it out only be -worked effec¬ 
tively by agreement between the two Governors- 
General," 

The Attorney General’s explanation as to why the Bill 
did not attempt to make any provision (or the resolution 
of such differences is that the Bill could not attempt to do 
so consistent with giving complete sovereignty to each of 
the Dominions. But we think that some machinery for 
the resolution of such disputes is essential if there is to 
be a smooth change-over and this can be provided for by 
relegating all such questions to an arbitration tribunal 
like the one already functioning in regard to disputes 
arising out of the division of assets and liabilities between 
the two Dominions, inasmuch as such a tribunal as also 
the sanction for the enforcement of its decisions would 
presumably rest on the consent of both parties the arrange¬ 
ment would not in any way derogate from the sovereignty 
of the Dominions. It should be noted here that the 
Governor-General of either Dominion as also the Provincial 
Governors are no longer to be bound by the Instrument 
of Instructions issued to them before the passing of the 
Independence Act. Sub-section (4) of section (18) of 
the Act provides that such instruments are to lapse as from 
the appointed day and any provision of the Act of 1935 
relating to such instruments is also to cease to continue 
in force. Hits is just in keeping with the changed position 
of the Governor-General or Governors who cease henceforth 
to be the agents of His Majesty’s Government in the U. K. 
bnt are to be constitutional executive heads drawing their 
inspiration from the people they govern. 

The so-called Secretary of State’s services have hitherto 
occupied a somewhat privileged position in the Indian polity 
that would be out of place in the new set-up. Section 
(10) of the Act while putting an end to this privileged 
position of services at the same time assures protection of 
existing rights and privileges of those members of the 
services who would continue in the new regime and com¬ 
pensation to those who would retire prematurely due to 
the change in regime. Under sub-section (1) of section 
(10), the provisions of the Act of 1935 relating to appoint¬ 
ments to the civil services of and civil posts under the 
Crown by the Secretary of Stale as also the provisions re¬ 
lating to reservation of poets are to cease to have effect. 
Sub-section (2) provides that members of the services 
either appointed by the Secretary of State or Secretary of 
State in Council who continue to serve under 
die Government of either of the new Dominions or of any 
province or-part thereof or persons appointed by His 
Majesty before the appointed day to be a judge* of the 
Federal Court nr any High Court who continue after that 
day to serve as a judge in either of the new Dominions 
dull be entitled to receive from the governments 
of the Dominions and provinces as the case may be, 
the same conditions of service as respects remuneration, 
leave and pension, and the same rights as respects disci¬ 
plinary matters, or as respects the tenure of his office, or 
rights similar thereto as changed circumstances may 
permit as the person was entitled to before the appointed 
day. The danse as "changed circumstances may permit” is 
introduced to allow the Dominion Governments to effect 


changes, say like a general revision of scales of pay thus 
may be necessitated traps time to time by exigencies off 
time. Although the wording of the clause as regards the 
pro.ect.on ot existing rights and privilege* covers only 
the members of the Secretary of State’s Services and! 
superior judges it was announced py both the Prime- 
Minister and the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Henderson,, 
on the floor of the House of Commons during the passage- 
of the bill that the leaders of the Indian parties agreed to- 
guarantee existing terms and conditions of service to all 
persons in Government service, whether Central or Provin¬ 
cial. Inasmuch as the British Government had a special 
degree of responsibility for the members of the Secretary 
of Stale’s Services the protection of their rights and condi¬ 
tions of service hare been placed on a statutory basis, while 
with regard to others the matter would rest on a sort off 
gentleman's agreement. Mr. Attlee made it clear that the 
guarantee would cover pensionary and Provident Fund 
liabilities, but would exclude any question of discrimina- 
tion between Indian and non-Indian, though it was not 
meant to exclude the right of any Government to revise 
the salaries of their servants from time to time. It was also 
stated that this would be one of the questions that would 
be included in the treaty that would eventually be con¬ 
cluded between the British Government and the Dominion 
Governments covering matters arising out of transfer 
of power. What led the Indian leaders to offer 
this inducement to the European members of the Superior 
Services to continue in service after the transfer of power 
is perhaps the anxiety to avoid something like a land-slide 
and to maintain a continuity and it has been purchased 
with a price. This is no doubt a very important consider¬ 
ation bnt in the light of events so far one feels misgivings 
in one’s mind as to the wudom of the course taken. The 
conduct of the British officers who have continued in ser¬ 
vice after the appointed day has not been at least above 
suspicion particularly in relation to the communal distur¬ 
bances. Whether the suspicion is well-founded or not, it is 
doubtful if these officers reared in altogether different sur¬ 
roundings and with different traditions are capable at all 
of adjusting themselves to the new regime. 

Sections (11) to (13) deal with the armed and naval 
forces of India during the transition. It was decided 
by the Partition Council that until the division of forces 
is complete and the Dominion Governments are in a posi¬ 
tion to administer them all the existing armed forces in 
India would remain under the administration and control 
of the present Commander-in-Chief who in turn would be 
under the control of the Joint Defence Council Section* 
11(1) provides for this division of the aimed forces 
between the two Dominions by orders to be made by the 
Governor-General under section (9) of the Act. Mr.. 
Attlee assured on the floor of the House of Commons that 
immediately after the transfer of power the British armed 
forces would begin to be withdrawn from India but 
the process of withdrawal would necessarily be .limited, 
by available shipping accommodation. In the intervening 
period there were to be two Commanders-in-Qiief to com¬ 
mand the British forces in the two Dominions wer whom* 
there would be a supreme Commander-in-Chief who would 
have operational control and administrative responsibilities 
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for the British forces. As faixJs these forces were con¬ 
cerned he would be directly responsible to the Chiefs of 
Staff in London instead of the Dominion authorities. 
British personnel attached to the Indian Army establish¬ 
ments even were not to be subject to the law governing 
the Indian forces to •which they were attached. The Third 
Schedule lays down the modifications of the Army Act in 
its application to the British troops during their stay in 
India. The underlying principle of auch modifications is 
the removal of all powers of interference by the Governor- 
General and other civilian authorities in India with the 
internal affairs of the British Army while preserving their 
powers and duties to the extent that they do not amount 
to auch interference. It was farther clarified in course of 
debate on the Bill that British troops would not be used 
for maintaining internal order or to take sides as between 
the two Dominions. Yet the existence of British troops on 
Indian soil must be viewed as an anomaly in an independent 
India and in direct conflict with the principle of political 
independence. 

Section (14) deals with the position of the Secretary 
of Plate. The Secretary of State as the Minister of Crown 
in charge of Indian affairs was the symbol of British 
domination over India. In the new set-up the Secretary 
of State can have therefore no place. Section (14) practi¬ 
cally provides for the liquidation of the office together with 
those of his satellites, the Advisers, and the conduct of 
relations with India would be transferred lo the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth relations. During the transi¬ 
tion period, however, there would be a considerable volume 
of Work of the nature of outstanding liabilities arising 
out of past transactions in relation to both the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan which requires a special machinery 
to cope with. Section (14), sub-section (1) provides for 
the institution of a special minister for this purpose and 
a Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations has been 
appointed in pursuance of this section. Sub-section (2) 
sets out the functions which he will be called upon specially 
to perform, such as “functions as respects the management 
of, and the making of payments in respect of. Government 
debt." Under section 315 of the Government of India Act, 
1935, the Secretary of State alone was empowered to con¬ 
tract and the Government of India was precluded from con¬ 
tracting sterling loans. That limitation on the power of 
the latter is, however, to disappear. Section (15) provides 
that all legal proceedings pending on the appointed day, 
by and against the Secretary of State shall cease, so far as 
the Secretary of State is concerned and all such proceed¬ 
ings shall be continued by or against the High Commis¬ 
sioner. We have discussed above only rite more important 
provisions of the Act, hut the Act itself does not give us 
a complete picture of the process of transfer of power. 
It will have to be followed up and supplemented eventually 
fay a treaty or treaties to be concluded between H. M. 
Government in II. K. and the Governments of the two 
Dominions covering all outstanding matters arising out of 
the transfer of power in India. Negotiations for these 
. treaties are expected to begifa it toon as the two Dominions 
are free from their manifold problems besetting them at 
the moment and they get into stride. Prime Minister 
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Attlee declared in the House of Comfnone at the Second 
Reading of the Bill on July 10 last: 

“Apart from the matters arising out of the 
transfer of power, there are other very important 
matteie on which we hope to have negotiations 
with the Indian and Pakistan Governments. We 
desire to establish by free negotiation*., elcee 
cordial and effective arrangements with both the 
Dominions in all fields affecting our common in¬ 
terests and particularly in regard to defence mat¬ 
ters end in the economic field.” 

The Indian Independence Bill come into force on the 
15th of August last and the system that it inaugurated is 
hardly two months old. It is too short a period and we 
are too near the event to make a correct assessment of its 
effects or to view it in the true perspective. One is likely 
to overdraw the picture either as to its good or evil effects 
according to one's own predisposition towards the measure. 
We shall not therefore attempt a detailed review of ils 
effects. One or two broad facts of the situation may, 
however, l>c noted. In the first place its title is, strictly 
speaking, a misnomer. The Act confers Dominion status, 
on the two political entities carved out of what was ‘India’. 
Although Dominion status, as it is at the present day, 
carries with it the substance of independence, at least 
juristically and technically speaking it is something differ¬ 
ent from independence. It marks, of course, a mile-post 
on the way to complete independence inasmuch as it leaves 
the two Dominions free to choose between Dominion status 
and independence as the basis of the constitutions they are 
engaged in making for themselves. 

Secondly, the fact of the British quittance of India 
and transfer of power is to be found woven into the whole 
texture of the legislation. That is no doubt a great thing. 
As Sardar Patel told a Press Conference some time back: 

“This is a bill, the object of which is to trans¬ 
fer power as quickly m possible. It is not that on 
all points everybody can be satisfied. There may be 
some lacuna, some gaps, some difficulties and some 
doubts but all constitutions are like that. . . On 
the whole one thing is certain, that is that on 
August 15, India is completely free. And that is the 
greatest achievement of India and, one may say, it 
is one of the greatest acts done in history by any 
power.” 

It is an Bchievemeni both for India and Britain that 
political emancipation of over three hundred million peo¬ 
ple was effected without bloodshed, at any rale at the 
final stage. As Mr. Attlee remarked : 

“The Bill brings to an end one chapter in the 
long connection between Britain and India.” 

At the same time he believed that it would open 
another chapter which Sir Stafford hoped would usher in 
an era of co-operation between the two countries. Sir 
Stafford said that he believed that complete co-operation on 
the part of India would never be achieved until they i e., 
Britain and India could deal with each other on the basis 
of absolute equality. He thought, “It was that equality 
which that bill would establish for the first lime creating 
the basis of a greater and more significant friendship between 
our two countries ." Sir Stafford further added: 
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"We have Started to build the bridge between 
’ two great world civilisations, which have much to 
learn from each other and should hav e much to 
contribute to one another. The sucoe* which we 
can allow the world in the years that lie ahead in 
this co-operation may well have a profound effect 
on world history" 

If these hopes of Six .Stafford are realised that alone 
would be an ample justification for the enactment of the 
legislation. 

Against this achievement we have to set, however, the 
incalculable loss inflicted on the country by the partition 
effected by the Act. Whether partition was the best and 
perhaps the only course in the circumstances, history alone 
can give the correct answer in future. But the fact remains 
that the partition has rendered the country poorer and 
weaker economically, militarily, morally and spiritually and 
we are reaping perhaps the first fruits of the partition 
in the shameful events of the Punjab, Delhi and other 
places. The seeds of disruption that were cleverly sown 
by the agents of British imperialism years ago have grown 
into a mighty poison tree which has borne fruit in the 

-:0 


partition and fratricidslVjyarfare all around. let us only 
hope that now that the British have quit we «MI he able 
to view (binge in their proper prospective, sanity and 
sobriety will return to ue and the very absurdity and (be 
wholly unnatural character of the thing will lead us to 
umdo the evil machinations of British imperialism. Even 
(be British Primo Minister Mr. Attleg, himself expressed 
the hope at the third reading of the dill in the House 
of Commons that the partition would only be a temporary 
phase which would eventually result in a federation in 
which the parts would have full scope and at the same 
time unity. Perhaps the Congress leaders who have been 
valiant fighters in the cause of both freedom and unity 
all their lives, when they agreed to sacrifice unity for the 
sake of freedom had also this hope in their mirni that 
freedom would eventually bring back also unity. We shall 
all live in the fond hope that the day when the two States 
created by the Act would voluntarily come together and 
reunite in a bond of perpetual friendship will not be uo 
long to come. 


THE GROWTH OF COMMUNALISM AND BREAK-DOWN OF THE 
BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 
The Political and Administrative Context 

By Rai Bahadur BEJOY BIHARI MUKHERJI 


VII 

Wb may now turn to discuss briefly the achievements 
of Bengal’s Legislature and its administrative machi¬ 
nery. It is enough if one examines in brief its handling 
of finance, its effect on tin administration, its facing 
up to economic problems, its post-war reconstruction 
work, its solution for unemployment and its activities 
for fighting insanitation ani disease. 

The first test of efficient administration is the 
control of finance and the solvency of the Public 
Exchequer. It may be noted initially that up til] 1906 
there was a single unit of Government for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The top administrative set-up con¬ 
sisted of one Lieutenant-Governor with one Private 
Secretary of the Junior grade of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Secretarial consisted of one Chief 
Secretary and three Secretaries. Today there are three 
Governors in the three Provinces via., Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, over the area what was only the one Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal, without any addition ) of any area 
except that of a small district called Sambalpore. 
Each one of the Governorships h(* u 'Complete 
hierarchy of Secretariat and personal staff. la- place of 
the one British Lieutenant-Governor taken from the 
Indian Civil Service, thcr? is one British Governor 
recruited from the public life of the British Empire, 
in the other two provinces there are two -taken from 
tbf British members of the Indian Civil Service (m 


1947 an Indian member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been appointed). One must confine oneself, how¬ 
ever, only to the province of the present-day Bengal. 
The financial position stands thus : 

Income Expend t- Reeult Remarks 
lure 

(In 10 (In 10 
millions) millions) 


1905-6 

5-15 

5-35 

—20 Bengal, Bihar, 

Orissa as one Unit 

1917-18 

9-10 

6-80 

2-39 

194647 

31-77 

44-98 

-13-21 


(excluding (excluding 
develop- develop¬ 
ment) meat) 


It will be noted that receipts from taxation had 
gone up and up from five crores to forty-seven crores 
while expenditure mounted higher Still from five crore 
thirty-five lakhs to forty-five crores. On the other 
hand, the Bengal Famine Commission and the Floud 
Commission Report give a lurid picture of the 
economic collapse of the people, From having near 
about a balanced budget, the annual deficit had 
reached near ab,out thirteen crores. The Finance 
Member, HonTale Mnhammwl Ali of Bengal, in 
presenting the budget for 1947-48 to the< Legislature, 
stated: v 
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“Jt is not wise shutting out eyes to the fact 
thal the finanoial position of the province is ex¬ 
tremely disquieting. No exchequer can contemplate 
with equanimity the idea of having to support a 
revenue deficit of the order of twelve mores from 
year to year for an indefinite period of time." 

In the note published in the preen,* tho Leader 
of the Opposition submitted to the Vice-President of 
the Interim Government a protest against the grant¬ 
ing of a subvention without close scrutiny of the 
finances of the Government of Bengal': 

‘"Corruption in recent years has increased 
manifold, .largely as a result of "Government's 
wowed policy of giving contracts, whether in 
< obstruction or trading, to Muslim.* whenever 
possible. No standards are required to be fulfilled 
by the Muslims. Ministers themselves take active 
part in the distribution of contracts and other 
business or in commercial opportunities such as the 
nllocution of spindles lo new textile mills or 
machinery for manufacture of sugar. The control 
cxi rcised bv Government, over the various types 
of consumer goods, as also over industrial raw 
materials, .has grcully widened tho scope of distri- 
'up ion of patronage and of corrupt practices.” 

The Government continued to istiue ‘schemes’ for 
post-war development. So fat except the Damodar- 
fthondihar Canal Scheme, constructed in 1934-30, BO 
scheme worth mentioning has been completed and 
even the Rhondihar scheme irrigates a fraction of the 
area of one district. Its further expansion was sterilised 
by the interplay of subtle forces among political 
partial. Other scheme? mostly were schoolboy sketches 
or unworkable utopias Public works were budgeted, 
and the expenditure dub’ appeared in proper columns 
but the actual people on the spot hardly realiswl tho 
fact, of the execution of the work. The "‘Minorities 
Pact” referred to before operated. There was nothing 
on record to show that any European legislator hatl 
cured to test on the spot any large-scale expenditure. 
No Hindu legislator and responsible Hiudu officer 
could dare to criticise, for such criticism was already 
tarred as “prejudicial judgement.” 

But the net. result of *the splendid management 
had been summed up by the Finance Minister as 
quoted above. It could hardly be urged that there was 
lack of officers. In'the Secretariat itself in place of one 
Chief Secretary and three secretaries in 1905, managing 
** one unit of administration Bengal, Bihar arid 
Orissa, there are now not one but two Chief Secre¬ 
tarial (for a time "there were three) with eight 
secretaries, and with “additionsIs" tho total came to 
thirteen in the Province of Bengal. In the lower rung. 
*.e„ Sub-Deputy Collectors on the grades* of R= 100 
to Rs. 260 per month had been re-graded on lime 
scale to Rs, 460 as maximum, and the number went 
up to 498 in 1943tfrpn>' KB in 1905 in the Provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Each crisis for the Muslim 
League Government, led to further expansion of cadre, 
and even to the creation of new classes of officers 
(lawyer Magistrate, .Jute Development Officer, etc.). 
■Votes for the Government hacl to be secured, and 

* .1. n. Patrika, April *0. 19*7. 


neither legislators nor partymen would agree to 
deliver ‘‘votes” without at leaBt having a relative 
provided. Evan the “opposition”, imbued with the 
practical sense of “making hay when the sun shines, n 
modified their tone according to plan. There waa for 
example, the “boat" scandal, where about a wore of 
public money was allocated to build boats. The boats, 
it is alleged, kept intact on land but melted away with 
the touch of water and some even refused to be 
counted when a checker was ultimately sent. The 
boat-building contract waa held by the big-wigs of the 
Muslim League, some of whom were related to the 
then Ministers A committee at long last' wae 
appointed and probably in due time would have re¬ 
ported thut there was nothing in the contract speci¬ 
fying that boats, when built, must float, but the 
partition has probably saved them the trouble. 

VIII 

Economic Conditions 

The effect of the administration on the economie 
conditions wgs as should be expected. In 1942-43 
Bengal had a famine unprecedented in the annuls of 
this province The Famine Commission, presided over 
by one of the most experienced and level-headed 
retired members of the I.G.S. untainted by communal 
virus, namely. Sir John Woodhead, recorded : 

“A million and a half of tho poor of Bengal 
fell victim to the circumstances for which they 
themselves were not responsible. Society together 
with its organs failed to protect its weaker mem¬ 
bers. Indeed, there was a moral and a social break¬ 
down as well as an administrative breakdown."— 
Report of Sir John Woodhead Famine Enquiry 
Committee, p. 107. 

The number which in itself was a gross under¬ 
estimate did not include subsequent deaths due to 
privation*! suffered. 

“Tho Bengal famine of 1943 stands out as a 
great calamity even in an age all too familiar with 
human suffering and death on a tragic scale.”—Sir 
John Wcodhend's Commission, page 2 of the 
Report. 

It might be caked if such catastrophes are 
chronic in Bengal. No. 

“During rim )9th century and the twentieth 
up lo J.943 Bengal was almost entirely ‘free from 
faiuim- -The Commission s Report, page 1.. 

There was a Muslim League Ministry, there was a 
British Governor with a British member of the I.C.B. 
us Secretary, a British member of the I.CJ3. was the 
Chief Secretary, a British member of the I.C.S. was 
the senior member, Board of Revenue, t.e, the highest 
Revenue .authority, there were five British meinbens of 
the I.CS, as Commissioners of Division, a British 
member of the I.CJES. os Director of Food, when 
this calamity took place. Some say that tho prospec¬ 
tive Japanei .t* attack factually only some stray wombs 
fell thrice in parts of Bengal) upset the inacmnery oi 
the administration. But it is on record that with almost 
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, daily bombing by 4 close and far more ruthless and. 
relentless enemy (the Nasis) the people of London 
actually improved in health and not one died. Sir 
John Woodhead e Commission concludes: 

“Between the Government in office and the 
various political parties, between the Governor and 
hie Ministry, between the administrative organisa¬ 
tion of Government and the public there was lack 
of co-operation which stood in the way of a 
united and vigorous effort to prevent and relieve 
famine.”—Page 105 of the Report. 

It is well-known that almost all the officials 
mentioned in this article had had many letters of the 
alphabet added to their names “for devoted sod 
signal service to India." But the “Order of Merit" 
should have been awarded to the authors of this 

admirable divide et impera plan starting with that Mr. 
Archibald who brought about the Muslim deputation 
in 1906-7, and including Lord Minto, the author of 
Communal Electorate, Lord Cut son, the Empire 
guilder. Lord Morley, thi “liberal” statesman who 
embodied it in the scheme, Mr. Montagu, Lord 

Chelmsford, Sir John Simon, Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald, who all played their part in the 
evolution of this excellent machine used for the 

retardation of all progress in India, and above all, 
certainly it should have been given to Winston 
Churchill, Sir Samuel Hoare and all the authors of the 
Minority Pact, and ti the distinguished group of “fact 
find'ng” and “Award-proposing” members of the 
distinguished Indian Civil Service. 

IX 

Law aw a Ohdkb 

Law and order is supposed to be, in the main, the 
minimum of state requirements. But latterly, over and 
above the “normal” crimes, crimes in Railways, with 
trains held up and with the derailment of trains for 
murder and plunder, in certain sections in Eastern 
Bengal, were reported in newspapers, as being fre¬ 
quent occurrence®. The ratio of property recovered to 
property'stolen became smaller and smaller, the 
percentages of convictions for more heinous classes of 
crimes also began getting umaller. Finally, the Direot 
Action day declared by Quad-e-Asam Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah and preached with the utmost virulence of lan¬ 
guage—for which no action was taken—led to the 
tragic events which have since then been known as 
the “Crept Calcutta K lling.” The matter was under 
enquiry by a Commission presided over by Sir 
Frederick Spens of the Federal Court prior to parti¬ 
tion, hut was abandoned afterwards. 

Even the Calcutta Anglo-Indisjn daily, British 
owned which is by no means pro-Indian #nd still let® 
pro-Hindu, wrote on August 31. 1946, thus : 

“As. previously reuriked the unparalleled 
tragedv in Calcutts. the frichtful scenes of brutality 
and destruction during f he great Mliast have- in¬ 
evitably besmirched the name of the Muslim 
Lengne before India and the world.”—Statesman, 
August 83, 1946. 


The Direct Action was for “Independence” and 
was therefore proclaimed naturally against British 
Imperialism” but strange % say not one Britisher wap 
hurt. Mr. Casey, the late Governor of Bengal, has 
correctly remaikad : 

“The Muslim League keeps up a certain tempo- 
of anti-British feeling in the Press and on tb* 
platform. But there is no groat sting in Us fvl~ 
minatiom against vs.”—An Australian in India^ 
page HI. 

The sting is in reality all for the Nationalist 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians end others. The world 
■knows what is. the impelling force behind all the 
stage-ehouts of Quad-e-As&m Jinnah and -his Muslins 
League and whose tune they play in reality. So play¬ 
acted also Sir Edward Carson, as De Valera and all 
patriotic Irishmen know. The Jinnah spirit spread 
over districts from Calcutta. From the statistics sup¬ 
plied to the Legislature by the Government the 
following figures are given just as a measure of the 
Buffering of the Hindus. They are for the districts of 
Tipperah and Noakhali: 



Tipperah 

Noakhali 

Houses burnt 

1718 

881 

Houses looted 

2170 

3266 

Huts burnt 

6520 

not given 

Deaths in riots 

40 

178 

Deaths by police firing 

12 


Deaths by police, military 


forces action 

11 

42 

Women abducted 

5 

not given 

Forcible conversion 

9895 

figure not 


ran to thousands 


The victims were all members of the “minority- 
community” which does sot accept the figure as being 
anywhere near correct. But they have at least the 
merit of admission. In reply to the question as to 
whether the Government deputed any responsible 
officers to enquire into details of destruction, abduc¬ 
tion, etc, and if so whether their reports would be 
laid before the Legislature it was stated : 

“Mr. Simpson, I.CJS. and Mr. R. Gupta, I.CB. r 
were deputed but it is not considered deniable that 
copies of their reports should be made available” 
—A. B. Patrika , May 2 , 1947. 

The world must draw its own conclusions. But the 
one conclusion on which it is presumed that then will 
be no difference is that there is complete break-down 
“in Law and Order.” If people were left in complete 
anarchy possibly some defence as beat «s possible 
would have been organised. But while there was hot 
enough strength in the -agency of brder to prevent 
victimisation, the law functioned readily to completely 
control and prevent the pomeasion of arms by the 
law-abiding oitisen® while the lawless had the free¬ 
dom to secure illicit arms to use them. Row they 
were procured and who procured them for the lawless 
dements, the guardians of law nod order cannot on 
will not find out. »v ■ ■' 



the growth of communalism 


Cowottion IN PUBLIC Administration 
The communal representation in services, the 
gjohtrol of details of administration by the League 
Ministers, the complete disregard of the rules of 
■business which makes it possible for any member in 
the services to directly approach the ministers, the 
wide-spread system of canvassing carried on by legis¬ 
lators many of whom, as remarked by Maulvi Farlul 
Buq, late Chief Minister, m the conference of 
teachers, “bad not been to school, n had resulted in 
appointments on malafide qualifications on the basis 
of communalism and nepotism, have had as web only 
to be expected disastrous effects on the morale of the 
public services. 

So widespread was corruption that the late 
Governor, Right Hon’ble Mr. Casey, was compelled 
to draw public attention to it in a broadcast delivered 
on 10th January, 1944: 

"It : o common knowledge that there is a good 
deal of corruption in Bengal and with a great 
many of decent people in Bengal I very greatly 
deplore it." 

The Government of Bengal appointed an Adminis¬ 
tration Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Archibald Rowlands. K.C.B., with Mr. N. Baliol Scott 
as amociate member and Mr. J. L. Llewyllyn of the 
Indian Civil Service as Secretary. In their report sub¬ 
mitted in 1945 the Committee observed : 

“We have been told that there has been a 
marked deterioration in the morale of the services 
in a result of the impact of political forces on the 
framewoik of the Permanent Administration, The 
services apprehend that amenability to Ministerial 
pressure and a 'correct attitude’ towards questions 
in which the party for the time being in office is 
particularly interested, are more likely to lead to 
promotion than administrative efficiency.”—Para 
219. 

"The Public- Service in Bengal enjoyed a high 
reputation for integrity but that in recent years 
the position has greatly deteriorated,” etc.—Para 
223. 

“So widespread has corruption become and so 
defeatist is the attitude taken towards it that we 
think that the most drastic steps should he taken 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the 
Public Services and the public morals. Anything 
less is a denial of justice to the poor people of the 
province, who comprise the bulk of its population 
and who in the end have to nav for the bribes 
wh ; ch go to enrich the unscrupulous and the dis¬ 
honest.”—Para 227. 

It may be noted that the “defeatist attitude” is 
the inevitable result when the public seldom finds 
anyone who. is interested in removing his grievances. 
'Neither a moral attitude, nor love of country, nor 
anxiety to make a. stand on principles inspired anyone 
in authority. 

Tins brief summary, confined only to the slate- 
aente of authorities, wiil indicate the rapid financial 
decline, more than rapid economic decline, the dis¬ 
memberment of the vestige of law and order and the 
tweaUmm of admiahftative machinery ha Bengal 


consequent to the communal administration. TJie dis¬ 
mal figures of death and destitution, of insecurity and 
corruption tell their own tale. This is the system that 
a group of diehard imperialists of England, who see 
entrenched in the commercial life of Bengal and in the 
services, se&loualy worked for, through the Communal 
Award, the communal electorate and communal 
representation in services, by stirring up jealousies and 
feuds and by setting up reactionary individuals. 

XI 

There is no r ecord in the biBtory of India that com¬ 
munal groups of Hindus or Muslims or Depressed classes 
in mass had ever been set against each other at any time 
in the past. In the battle-field of Prassey in 1757 two 
generals fought gallantly for Nawab 8erajud|doula, 
they were Mohanlul and Mir Madan, one a Hindu 
and the other a Muslim. On traversing the field of 
Plassey and its neighbourhood, the tourist is still 
shown the place where Mir Mndan’s horse left his 
dead body in the village of landpore—a shrine wor¬ 
shipped even today by Hindus and Muslims. The 
place where Mohaalal, the Hindu General, fought 
the last battle is still pointed out. 

Throughout the period from 1765 when the right, 
to collect revenue (the D.wani) was transferred to the 
East India Company right up to 1858—up till when 
the East India Company held sway—periodical reports 
were submitted to Parliament. Not in one report is 
there any mention of mass murder .and rape or of 
mass arson and looting, either between caste Hindus 
(and caste was still more rigid then) and the so-called 
“scheduled" castes, or between Hindus and Muslims. 
Throughout the great Sepoy Mutiny, when the British 
“Raj” for the time being was trembling in the balance, 
is there any record in even British-written history of 
mass conflicts between Hindus and Muslims ? None. 
The earliest record of such antagonism in Bengal is the 
history written by Mr. Stewart in 1813 where there is 
a reference to the enmity between “polytheistio 
idolatrous Hindus” and ‘'monotheistic and God-worship¬ 
ping Muslims”—terms which not only indicate the 
vulgarity and the low spiritual level but also the 
complete lack of comprehension of the religious 
ideology in the classes from which Britain recruited* 
some of her Governors-General, Governors and 
Indian Civil Servant! 

In the British-written history of Bengal Under 
Lieutenant-Governors, written by Mr. C. E. Buckland, 
1.C.S, who was a Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, which covered the period from 1853 to the 
first few years of tie 20th century, there is no reference 
to Hindu-Muslim mess conflicts. As a matter of fact, 
these two volumes which were published in 1901 there 
is not even a mention of the Hindu-Muslim" question 
as being a problem. 

The Government started printing and publishing 
annual administration reports of each branch of 
administration—Judicial, Police, Education, General 
Administration—from the early forties. There is no 
mention of Hindu-Muslim mass conflict in those re^ 
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ports till 1906, the ill-fated year of Lord Cursoa’a 
Partition of Bengal. Yet as stated before Bengal con¬ 
tains more than one-thiri of the total Muslim 
population of the whole of India. In the 18th century, 
when British rule was non-existent till the latter half, 
when British rule was' barely on its saddle, then 
throughout the 19th century and right up to the first 
five years of the 20th century, there is no mention in 
all the numerous documents and books. written by 
British officials, British historians, and by British 
administrators, of Hindu-Mualim conflict or even of 
the Hindu-Muslim problem in Bengal. The only 
trouble mentioned in Bengal’s history is that of Titu 
Miyan in 1830 who rose in revolt, plundered both 
Hindu and Muslim families in a restricted locality 
where he and his colleagues proclaimed "the extinction 
of the English rule and the fe-establishment of the 
Mahomedan power. A body of native infantry with 
some horse artillery...hastened out from Calcutta. 
The innurgents met the iroops with the mangled 
remains of a European who had been killed on the 
previous day, suspended in front of the line. A stub¬ 
born engagement decided the fate. Titu Mian fell in 
action." Some surviving adherents were tried and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment* During the 
whole of the 19th century, when British rule was being 
consolidated, there were occasional upheavals—up¬ 
heavals against the resumption of Revenue grants, up¬ 
heavals against the “wwi.oh and ward” being taken 
away from local people (Chuai rebellion), the Indigo 
disturbances against European Planter Masters which 
led to the appointment of the Indigo Communion in 
1861, the disputes bMweeu landlords and tenants on 
the question of adjustment of cash rent with the rise 
in prices leading to Agrarian Disputes Act of 1867, and 
disputes about tenancy rights leading to the appoint¬ 
ment of Rent Law Commission in 1881. In all these 
the contesting elements with the same economic 
interests aligned themselves irrespective of caste, 
creed, -or communal categories. The numerous pub¬ 
lished and unpublished Government reports make that 
abundantly clear. 

XII 

, In the. meantime, however, other events were 
occurring. The advantages of a system of coramcrcial- 
eum-administrative exploitation of a colonial people 
were becoming clearer to a group of British people. 
On the other hand, the vie,tims in India were* feeling 
live effect. This led to the widespread incurred ion 
which was deliberately misnamed the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
of 1867, which led to ruth It as atrocities oh either side. 
The Mutiny, as was natural, was suppressed by the 
superior organised forces of the Government. In that 
mutiny Hindus and Muslims had joined forces 
without stint and declared Bahadur Shah—the descen¬ 
dant of the Emperors of Delhi—as Emperor. The 
dangers of Hindu-Muslim unity to British yule was 
brought home to a section of the ruling group, A new 

t Sir W. Hunter’* Maualmmi of Bnitl, ptfee 4647. 


psychology took hold\gtf the British rulers. That 
psychology had two aspects. The one showed up the 
unity of the people of India as a danger to the exis¬ 
tence of British rule in India and the consequent, 
urgent necessity of creating schisms while the other, 
in which the spirit of vengeance end reprisal domi¬ 
nated, reacted by denying to Indiana *43 a class all 
chances of growth and strength. 

The effect of the unity of Hindus^nd Muslims in 
India r n a danger to British rule was thus expressed, in 
veiled language, by Sir John Strachey, G.C.SJ.I,: 

“Nothing could be more opposed to the policy 
and universal practice of our Government in Inflia 
than the old maxim of divide hud rule ; the main¬ 
tenance of peace among all classes has always 
been recognised as the most essential duties of our 
‘belligerent civilisation/ but this should not blind 
us to the fact that the existence side by side of 
these hostile creeds is one of the strong points >n 
our political position in India. The better clans 
of Mahomedans are a source of strength and not 
of weakness .”—India : Its Administration and Pro¬ 
gress, page 338. 

Some others were more explicit. Dr. Syed Hoff-um 
in his Revisiting India records : 

“Lord ElpliinsLme said in 1860, Divide, et 
Impera is the old Roman motto and it should be 
ours.” 

Lord Elgin left on record for his successors the 
advice : 

"Keep the Hindus and the Muslims divided.” 
— Patrika, Puju Number, 1946, page 39. 

This psychology was intensified by the, widespread 
Muelinr Wahabi movement and the murders of Vice¬ 
roy Lord Mayo and of Mr. Justice Norris by Wahabi 
Muslim assassins followed by the trial, for conspiracy, 
of the Muslim Wahabi leaders in 1864. The necessity 
for the division of the nation into “communities,” and 
for the development of fisaparous tendencies, for the 
continuance of the British rule, was the one lesSon 
and the need to avoid the chances of Muslim 
fanaticism and tliminate that dread was another lesson 
ef the Sepoy Mutiny and of the Wahabi movement. 
Both, it was thought, could bo usefully hameSBed for 
the same objeci. It was along that line of reasoning 
that Sir William Hunter wrote the book Mussulmans 
of Bengal in 1871, which is full of wrong conclusions 
and self-contradietory premises. For example, at one 
place he mentions that the Muslims lack opportunities 
for education, and at another place quotes the report 
of the Government Committee of 1871 that Muslim 
students in the special educational institutions pro¬ 
vided by Government were found spending their time 
with unmentionable women. He concluded that , con¬ 
cessions must, none the less, be made for Muslims. 

While the better elements of England were 
speaking through Lord Canning and Queen Victorians 
proclamation, other elements, mom powerful though 
vile, had been working, through the Servioeoand the 
non-official English commercial community; to undo 
all efforts to improve the position «f lad 
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Lord Canning’s letter w Queen Victoria describes 
the position of the other group thus: 

“One of the greatest difficulties which lie ahead 
—and Lord Canning grieves to say so to Your 
Majesty—is the violent rancour of a very large 
proportion of *the English community against every 
native of every class. Nor does it occur to those 
who talk and write most upon the matter that for 
the Sovereign of England to hold and govern India 
without employing and, to a great degree, trust¬ 
ing natives, both in civil and military service, i* 
simply impossible. It is no exaggeration to ear that 
a vast number of the European community would 
. hear with pleasure and approval that every Hindu 
and Muslim had been proscribed and that none 
would be admitted to serve the Government, except, 
in a menial office. That which they desire to see 
is a broad line of aepaiation and of declared dis¬ 
trust. drawn between us Englishmen and every 
subject of Your Majesty who in not, a Christian 
and who has a dark akin. There are some who 
entirely refuse to believe in the fidelity or goodwill 
of any native towards any European although 
many instances of the kindness and generosity of 
both Hindus and Mahomcdans have come up on 
record during these troubles.”—Letters of Queen 
Victoria, Vol. Ill, page 251. 

It is this group which had persistently stood for 
and succeeded in elerilising largely all efforts to speed 
up the progress of India and thwart the efforts of 
those, Indians as wc ll^is Englishmen, who were work¬ 
ing for that object. It was this group which drew up 
the blue-print of hatred and war between communities 
and commupal intercstn and worked it out with 
scientific precision, linking it up and developing it as 
the exigencies of the situation demanded. The lines 
of reaction became more and more aggressive with the 
tempo of the growth of nationalism in India,, parti¬ 
cularly in Bengal. In 1892, when there wag just a 
gesture of advance for self-government. Lord Kimber¬ 
ley. as the spokesman on the Indian Councils Bill ol 
1892 in the House of Lords, developed a sudden 
anxiety for the ‘minorities’ of India, This spring of 
humanitariauisra seems to lie deeply inherent in the 
Imperialist groups of the British nation. It gushes 
forth at psychological momenta when another nation 
tries to attain liberty. It gushed forth when Lenin 
attempted to free Russia from the misrule of the 
Rdmanoff Gears and led Great Britain into organising 
and sending the White Russian army to suppress the 
Bolsheviks. The White Russian army was smashed but 
the memory haunts the Kremlin and ovemhadows 
every conference in which Russia takes part'. Similarly, 
it worked in the secret support of Franco against the 
Spanish Republicans. In Ireland it resulted in the 
separation of Ulster, as a reminder of the h stcric role 
. of English landlordism in that long-suffering but brave 
land. Similarly "It worked in devious and crooked ways 
, in Poland, “Sudeten land” and other areas of Central 
Europe, ns 4 did recently in Greece. But it was in 
India, in Bengal, with, a helpless and trusting people 
a*, its victims, that iffl operations were bold, outrageous 
and unrelenting. 

“General Dyer’s thirty thousand pounds were 
. •> laradP the result of a sub-conscious argument—this 
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will be a slap in the face for that fellow Montagu, 
a Jew Secretaty of State for ludia. We will show 
him what we think of his reforms.”—Edward * 
Thompson, The Other Side oj the Medat, page 113. 

It was more or less the psychology of General 
Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh end of the Government of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer of which Jallifinwalabagh was 
only the expression of a part. Tim interest in the 
Minority taken by Lord Kimberley in 1892, developed 
later into a love for that, community by Lord Minto. 
‘‘Minto had a liking for Muslims,” writes John 
Buchan on, his tamou« biographer, and so he worked 
for and finally obtained sanction for a separate com¬ 
munal electorate. The ground was paved by Lord 
Curzon. 

“Did not Lord Curzon as a Viceroy flout, 
Hindu opinion by the partition of Bengal in the 
hope of winning tavour with the Muslims ? And 
worst of all did nut the introduction of communal 
electorates by th? Government of England aggra¬ 
vate and intensify Hindu-Mitslim rivalry ? Indians 
have no doubt, in their minds that, the British 
policy has always been ‘Divide and Rule’—the his¬ 
toric policy of conquerors throughout ages.—V. H. 
Rutherford, Modern India, page 48. 

Even the Consei v-live Lord Salisbury in the 
Lords debate stated : 

“To an Englishman f uch an arraugfraent (com¬ 
munal electorate) was the grossest absurdity. It 
was not, self-government at all. There was no means 
of woikiug self-government on those hues. India does 
not want the communal award. At leant, the Hindus 
do not want it. They hate it. They form, 75 per cent 
of the country. The Muslims want it and the honest 
truth of the matter is I hut the Government arc 
anxious to conciliate Muslim opinion. I hold no 
brief for either Hindus or Muslims. But, even if I 
pufemd the Mu.riinw to Hindus, I must say that 
there is no tularo for such a gcrry-nundcring 
policy. To draw up a scheme on the grounds that 
it would please the Muslims rather than Hindus is 
to found it. on a complete constitutional fallacy.” 

XIII 

They could not frame a policy on these grounds, 
nothing which would last, even if they were not 
ashamed to do so, However it was not the principle 
that was determining policy but it was policy that wasv 
dictating procedure. The. Minority of Lord Kimberley 
of 1892 grew into the favoured community of Lord 
Minto in 1908, which, when supported and pursed by 
the Communal Award of 1934, was finally “born” as a 
“Nation” in 1940. 

The technique is well-known to the die-hard 
group. It is Lecky who has left it on record : 

“Twenty-three practising Barristers voted for 
tne union of Ireland with England in the House 
of Commons in 1800. In 1803, six of them were on 
the Bench ; while eight others had received high 
honours under the Crown. Thirty-two Barristers 
voted for the Union (166 against) at the Bar debate 
in 1799. In 1803 not more than five of them were 
unrewarded.” 

Mr. Gaidiner in hifl notes on the life of Sir 
Edward Carson records: 
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“Twenty--three yearn of resolute government 
was Salisbury's grim prescription after the defeat 
of the Home Rule Bill, not freedom but a gaol. 
He sent his nephew to direct the campaign and 
the word of vrngc&nce was put in the hand of the 
young Dublin Barrister. Ireland has always been a 
generous land, to those lawyers who have been 
willing to serve the Castle .”—PUlart of Society, 
page 121. 

Mr. Gardiner records that, Mr. Carson (later Sir 
Edward) profited by his loyalty to the Castle, swept 
through the country as the Crown Prosecutor, im¬ 
prisoned a score or more of Irish membcm for daring 
to address their constituencies and was promptly 
rewarded for hit serv'ce? by being appointed Solicitor- 
General. The same group in India and England had 
less difficulty in boosting Quad-e-Asam Mahammad 
Ali Jihnah. As a lawyer he had already prospered. In 
fact, be had made his pile and retired to England, to 
practise in the Privy Council, and was actually practis¬ 
ing there when the “Minority Pact" between the 
Anglo-Muslim combine that took place at the end of the 
Round Table Conference in 1932 resurrected him. He 
had been in the front rank of Congress politicians once 
But living in his Malabar Bill marble palace he found 
the non-co-operation movement making too great a 
demand on him, in asking him to leave all and follow 
the nation. Gandhi, Nehru, Abu] Kalam Asad and 
others bad accepted the challenge, but Jinnah’s heart 
.quailed before the magnitude of the task. From the 
Malabar Hill marble palace he went to London to 
practise in the Privy Council. The group that had pro¬ 
vided the steril'sing counter-moves to every attempt to 
the progress of India discovered him there. His frustra¬ 
tions took shape. He had missed the leadership of the 
Indian nation, therefore be must found a nation 
and become its lender. The escape mechanism was 
thus put in his hand 

XIV 

“Ireland was a poor country in fact but a rich 
country to sell,” said an Ir:sh Judge who had himself 
profited by the process. So is India. The buyer ip rich 
in resources. “A Barrister,” said Carlylp, “is a loaded 
blunderbuss ; if you hire it, you blow out the other 
man's brains ; if he hires- it, he blown out yours." 
Here was Quad-e-Asam Ma hammed Ali Jinnnh who 
knew Indian politics from A to Z, a lawyer, a clever 
lawyer at that, suffering from the frustrations of 
missed leadership. The group—that had been England’s 
«vil genius in India,—found a kindred spirit very 
Bandy. 

“It is doubtless difficult for fair-minded per¬ 
sons, acquainted with the enlightened*, nature °f 
democracy in England, to believe that the British 
laid as : de many scruples in the Empire and ex¬ 
ploited and presented religious, social and political 
division, in order to keep a firm hold on the 
colony. But it is no simple ta$ to dominate four 
hundred nrllion people with a small adhinis'retive 
apparatus and an army and naw. It wn* a difficult 
task in view of the rising tide of Indian self¬ 


assertion. Tfie British, therefore, took Indian gup- 
port where they found it. They took it from puppet 
Maharajahs—they took it during the war from 
Communists who secured concrete help from the 
British administration because, loyal to Moscow 
instructions, they were the only pro-war p;rty. 
They utilised Hindu-Muslim differences and Hindu 
untouchability hostility to bolster ‘their position. 
They rule because they ran divide.”—Louis Fischer, 
The Great Challenge, page 188. 

“Jinnah told me that. 75 per cent of all Mos¬ 
lems in India were formerly Hindus -converted to 
Islam—Nehru put the figure at 95 per cent. In any 
case, the bulk of tee Hindus and the Musiimp are 
of the same racial origin. A Hindu Bengalee ie 
indistinguishable from a Muslim Bengalee in ap¬ 
pearance and language. Ethnographicallv India hr 
much more homogeneous than the 8oviet TJnpn or 
Switzerland and probably than the United 
States. . . . 

“The Viceroy Sir Aiehibald Wavell, many key 
British officials I consulted. Jinnah, Gandhi, Nehru, 
Asad the Muslim President of tee Congress in 
faet, every person I talked within India—effi-mfid 
that there was little or no friction between Hindi* 
and Muslims'in the villages and India is 90 per cent 
village. The Hindu-Mwilim problem ia a man¬ 
made city problem, a problem of the job-poor 
c’ty."— Louis Fischer, The Great Challenge, page 

1 * 0 . ... 

T,he source that inspired the publication of the 

Pakistan scheme in Cambridge, the source that 
scattered anonymous pamphlets known as “Red 
Pamphlets.” in tens of thousands broadcast through 
Bengal, exciting Musi'ms to attack the Hindus, in the 
stormy days of political excitement, could easily, 
under a clever Muslim spokesman or one of subsidised 
scheduled-caste speakers, bolster up a movement with 
its full equipment of twisted history, of group- 
peyehology stimulants, and the technique of Western 
diplomacy and propaganda. It wan found easy to 
bluff Englishmen at home and to bluff undeveloped 
sections in India and excite them and thereby to bluff 
the world. The worn effeei was in Bengal. It has 
already been shown what the constitution, so sedu¬ 
lously camouflaged to democracy, had. done in im¬ 
poverishing the Public Exchequer, in the breakdown 
of law and order in the Famine of 1942-43, in tee 
corruption of public administration and public morals. 
The long and scientifically laid down blue-print ot _ 
civil war was thus worked out in detail with malicious 
intent. The last 40 years of Indo-British misrule of. 
Bengal forme the daiksat chapter of its history, The 
vindictive rancour with white the Hindus generally 
and the caate-Hindus in particular were being perae- 
'tuted is possibly without a parallel in history. It* 
presentation in full ia called for in the interest ol 
the Englishmen at home, of India and of the world. 

Bengal stands spiritually: shaken today. It* pro¬ 
gress has been thwarted. Ita economics ha# been 
broken up. Its culture has been vulgarised, its intellect 
has been suppressed and its emotions smothered. JU 
these have been brought about because the Bengal 
Hindus generally and the Caste Hindus ip 'jwtlttilax 
had striven and fought hard for freedom. 



RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 

By T. K. MOOKERJI 


Txii stranger who would foftn a correot opinion of 
character, must not oonfine hit observation® 
to the metropolis. He must go into the country; he 
must visit asstles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; he 
must sojourn in villages and hamlet*; he must wander 
through parka aacf 'gardens; along hedges and green 
lanes; be must loiter about country churches; 
attend fairs, ani other rursl festivals ; and meet the 
people in all their conditions, ami all their habits and 
humours. 

In some conntries the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation; they are the only 
mixed abodes of elegant and intelligent society, and 
the country is inhabited almost entirely by bourieh 
peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the metropolis 
is a mere gathering place, o c genera] rendezvous of the 
polite dames, where they devote a email portion of the 
year to a particular hurry of gaeity, and having 
indulged this kind of carnival, return again to the 
apparently more congenial habits of rural life. The 
various orders of society are therefore diffused over 
the whole surface of the kingdom, and the most 
retired neighbourhood affords specimens of the different 
ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the 
rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the 
beauties of nature and art, and a very keen relish for 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the country. This 
passion seems inherent in them in general. Even the 
inhabitants of cities, born and brought up among brick, 
walls and bustling streets, enter with great facility into 
rural habits, and evince a tact for rural occupation. 
The merchant, has his snug retreat in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, where he often displays as much pride 
and seal in the cultivation of his flower-garden, and 
the maturing of his fruits, as he does in the conduct 
of his business and the success of a commercial enter¬ 
prise. Even those less fortunate individuals, who are 
doomed to pam their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall remind 
them of the green aspect of nature. In the city the 
drawing-room window resembles frequently a bank of 
flowers; every spot capable of vegetation has it* 
grass-plot and flower-bed ; and every square its ramie 
park, laid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming 
with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town are 
apt to form an unfavourable opinion of his social 
character. He is either absorbed in business, or dis¬ 
tricted by the thousand engagements that dissipate 
time, thought, and feeling in this huge metropolis. 
He has, therefore, too commonly a look of hurry and 
abstraction. HQierqver he happens to be, he is on the 
point of going sbmewhere else ; at the moment he is 
talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to 
another; and while paying a friendly visit he is 
calculating how he shall economise time so as to pay 
other visits in the moming.Ae immense Metropolis, 
Bke Louden, Is calculated to main men active and 


smart. In their casual and transient meeting they can 
but deal most briefly in c-immonplaces. They present 
but the cold superficies of general character—its rich 
and genial qualities have no time to be warmed into 
a flow. j. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives 
vivid scope to his natural feelings. He breaks loose 
gladly from the cold formalities of the town ; throws 
off his hab.ts of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and 
free-hearted. He maneges to collect round him all the 
conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and to 
banish its restraints. Hu country-seats abound with 
every requisite, eithe- for studious retirement, tasteful 
gratification, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music, 
horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, are 
at hand. He puts no constraint either upon hu guests 
or himself, but in the true spirit of hospitality pro¬ 
vides all the means of good, enjoyment, and leaves 
everyone to partake according to hie inclination. 

* * * * 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, 
and in what is called landscape gardening, is un¬ 
rivalled. They have studied Nature intently, and dis¬ 
covered an exquisite sense of beautiful forms and most 
harmonious combinations. Those charms, which in 
other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here 
assembled round the haunts of domestic Hie. They 
seem to have raught her coy and furtive graces, and 
spread them, lixe witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing caa be more imposing than the magni¬ 
ficence of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend 
like sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps 
of gigantic trees, heading up rich piles of foliage ; the 
solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the 
deer trooping in sileLt Leids across them ; tUe hare 
bounding away to the covert; or the pheasant, sud¬ 
denly bunting upon the wing ; the brook. taught to 
wind in natunl meandering*, or expand into a glassy- 
lake ; the srquestere«i pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, with the yellow leaf deeping on its bosom, and 
the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters, 
while some rustic temple or statue, grown green and 
dark with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to tfas- 
seclusion. 

• • * * 

These are but a few of the features of a park 
scenery ; but what most delights me, is the creative 
talent with which thj English decorate the abode* of 
middle life. The rudest habitation, the most unpromis¬ 
ing and scanty port ;to of land, in the hands of an’ 
Englishman of taste, becomes undoubtedly a little 
paradise. With a nicely durriminsting eye he seises at 
once upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the 
future landfrapt The sterile spot grows into loveliness 
under his hand ; and yet the operations of art' which 
produce the effect are sra.ee to be perceived. The 
cherishing and training of «nim> tree* ; th* rnutions 
pruning of othen; the distribution of flowers and 
tender and graceful foliage ; the introduction of * 
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green shop of velvet turf, the partial opening to a 
peep of blue distance, o; silver gleam of water; all 
these are managed with a delicate tact, like the magic 
• touchings with which a painter finishes up a favourite 
picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement 
in the country has diffused a degree of taste and 
elegance'in rural economy, that descends to the lowest 
class. The very labourer, with his thatched cottage ami 
narrow dip of ground, attends to their embellishment. 
The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the little 
flower-bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine 
trained up against the wall, and hanging in its blossom 
about the lattice, the pot of flowers in the window, the 
holly, providentially planted about the house, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness, anti to throw in a semblance 
of green summer to cheer the fireside ; all these 
bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down from high 
sources, and pe.vading the lowest levels of public 
mind. If I ever love, as poets sing, delights to visit a 
cottage, it must be the cottage of an English peasant. 

lire fondness of rural life among the higher classes 
of the English has had a great and salutary effect 
upon the national character. Instead of the softness 
and effiminacy which characterise the men of rank i» 
most countries they exhibit a union of elegance and 
strength, a robustness of frame and freshness of com¬ 
plexion, which I am inclined to attribute to their living 
so much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the 
invigorating recreations of the country. These hardy 
exercises produce also a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of manners, 
which even the follieB and dissipations of the town 
can’t easily pervert, and ran never entirely destroy. 
In the country, too, the different orders of society seem 
to approach more freely, to be more disposed to blend 
and operate favourably upon each other. The distinc¬ 
tions between them do not appear to be so marked 
and impassable as in the cities. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and 
debasing. It leads a man foith among scenes of natural 
grandeur and beauty ; it leaves him to the workings 
of bis own mind, operated upon by the purest and 
most elevating of external Influences. Such a man may 
be simple or rough, but he can’t be vulgar. The man 
of refinement, therefore finds nothing revolting in an 
intercourse with lhc lower orders in rural life, as he. 
does when he casually mingles with (he lower orders 
of the cities. He layB aside his distance and reserve, 
and is (dad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to 
enter into the honest heart-felt enjoyments of common 
life. Indeed the very amusements of the country bring 
men more and tootb together ; and the sound of the 
hound and hora blend all feelings of harmony. I 
earnestly believe that this is one great reason why the 
nobility and gentry are more popular amoRi? the in¬ 
ferior orders in England than thev are in any other 
country : and why the latter have endured so many 
excessive pressures and extremities, without repining 
more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune 
and privilege. 


To this mingling of .cultivated and rustic society 
may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs 
through British literature; the frequent use of Hltts- 
trations from rural life ; those incomparable descrip¬ 
tions of nature that abound in the British poets and 
philosophers, that have continued to carry down from 
The Flower and the Leaf of Chaucer, fjagranoe of the 
dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of other countries 
appear as if they had paid Nature an occasional visit, 
and become acquainted with her general charms ; but 
the British poets and philosophers have lived and 
revelled with her—they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts—they have watched her minutest cap¬ 
rices. A spray couldn’t tremble in the breeze—a leaf 
could not. rustle to the ground—a diamond drop could 
not patter in the stream—a fragrance couldn’t exhale 
from the humble violet, nor even a daisy unfold its 
crimson tints to the morning, but it has been noticed 
by these impassioned and delicate observers of natural 
thoughts and sentimentB, and wrought up into some 
beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations has been wonderful on the face of 
the country. A great part of the island is rather level, 
and would be monotonous, were it not for the charms 
of culture and art : but it is studded and gemmed, as 
it were, with castles and palaces, and embroidered with 
parks and gardens. It doesn’t abound in grand and 
sublime prospects, but rather in little home scenes of 
rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm¬ 
house and moss-growd cottage is an excellent picture, 
as the roads are continually winding, and the view 
is shut in by a continual succession of small landscape 
of captivating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is asso¬ 
ciated in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, ot 
sober, well-established principles, or hoary usage and 
reverend custom. Everything seems to be the growth 
of ages of regular and peaceful existence. The old 
church of remote architecture, with its low. massive 
portal, its tower, its windows rich with tracery and 
painted glass, in scrupulous preservation ; its stately 
monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, 
ancestors of-the present soil ; its tombstones,, recording 
successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose 
progeny still plough the same fields,,jmd kneel at the 
same altar—the parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, 
partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tastes of various ages and occupants—the footpath 
leading from the churchyard, across pleasant fields, and 
long shady hedge-rows according to an immemorial 
right of way—the neighbouring village, with , it* 
venerable cottages, ite public green sheltered by trees* 
under which the forefathers of ;t,hfe present race have 
sported—the antique family mansion, standing apart 
in some little rural domain, but looking down .with a 
protecting air of surrounding scene ; all these oommpn 
features of English landscape evince a calm and 
settled security, and hereditary transmission of' home¬ 
bred virtues and local attachment*, that speak deeply 
and touchingly for the moral character off the ns^on. 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BECOME INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC 

ON JULY 4,1946 


July 4, 1946, ushers in a new era for the Philippines, 
for on this day in keeping with the United States pledge, 
the Islands become a sovereign republic. The date was 
set more than ten years ago in the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
of 1934, and World War Two has not been allowed to 
delay independence. 



The late President Roosevelt signing the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act in 1934 granting the PhilippiBes 
independence 

From the beginning five decades ago, the United States 
extended control over the islands after the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, independence was set as the goal 
by both the Republican and Democratic parties in the 
United States. Beginning with the Organic Act passed 
by the U. S. Congress in 1902, which provided for a general 
election and a bicameral legislature. Congress further ex¬ 
tended the Filipinos’ governmental powers under the Jons 
Act in 1916, and in 1935 under the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
passed a venr earlier, the Philippine Commonwealth was 
set up in preparation for complete independence in 1946. 

The Philippine Islands cover an area in the western 
Pacific a little smaller than the British Isles-4.000 square 
miles. Although they comprise more than 7,000 islands, 
only 2, 773 have names and only 462 have an area of one 
sqnare mile or more. The nothemmost island is 65 miles 
from Formosa and the southernmost 30 miles from Borneo. 
By occupying these islands the Japanese attempted to set 
up a defensive wall protecting the whole east coast of 
Asia. 

The Philippines ate mountainous and in the larger 
islands the ranges*volcanic in origin, are continuous and 
reach a height of 10,000 feet. Large rivers are few, small 
streams many. 

The 1939 census gave the population of the Philippines 
as 16 million, with Filipino* numbering 15300,000. Of 
the foreign population the Chinese led with 117,000, There 
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are 43 ethnographic group*, speaking 87 languages and 
dialects. 

Education in the Philippines is free, secular and co¬ 
educational. In 1941 there were 12,000 public schools and 
439 private schools and colleges. The population is 48 per 
cent literate oni the basis of Tagalog, which is the national 
language, and English. 

Agricultural Economy 

The Philippines are primarily agricultural, though little 
more than 12 per cent of their area, half of which is wooded, 
is cultivated. Eighty per cent of the population depend 
on agriculture for their livelihood. The Islands before the 
war ranked fifth in the world’s sugar production, have one 
of the world's great stands of timber and enjoy virtually 
a world monopoly of hemp. 

Mote than three years of Japanese occupation, pillag¬ 
ing and destruction have changed economic conditions in 
the Islands. The acreage of rice had to be drastically re¬ 
ducer! owing to the loss of 40 per cent of the carabaos, the 
sturdy water buffalo*, without which rice cultivation is al¬ 
most impossible. The great export industries—sugar, copra, 
abaca and tobacco—which were the Philippines’ most im¬ 
portant pre-war sources of revenue, were badly damaged. 



The Pasig River, which winds through the 
heart of Manila, carries much small shipping 
la April, 1946, two major steps were taken by the 
United States to bolster the Philippines in their acquisition 
of independence on July 4. They are the enactment of 



aerial view of the old walled city in Manila The legislative building at Manila 
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the Philippines Rehabilitation Act and the Bell Trade Act. 
These bills take cognizance of the double task of guiding 
the Philippine economy towards the self-sufficiency of a 
sovereign people—formidable enough under normal condi¬ 
tions—and rehabilitation. 



A tiny ooccanut farm in Luzon 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act provides for com¬ 
pensation of 450 million dollars in wur damages. Of this 
330 million dollars is allocated to private property, begin¬ 
ning with the reconstruction of the building materials in¬ 
dustry and elementary production facilities. The jest 
of the appropriation provides for the restitution of public 
property, such as government buildings, schools, ho-pitals 
and roads. 

In addition, 30 million dollars worth of war surplus 
property are to be turned over to the Philippine administra¬ 
tion. Subsidiary programs are to be undertaken with 
funds allocated by the U. S. President from unexpected 


INDEPENDENT ON JULY 4, }/ 

appropriations. Under this heading ilrplanes, and ships 
for fishing and transport will be made available. 

Tariff Benefits Provided 

'I’lie restoration of the former productive facilities alone 
would not fully solve the economic problems of tire Philip¬ 
pines as an independent slate. The economic progress of 
the Islands was based to a large extent on tire duty-free 
exchange of goods with the United States, who h resulted 
rn wages and living standard- well above, the Orieut 
avarage. 



Drying Manila hemp at Jolo 


To avoid the disruptive effects of u sudden withdrawal 
of tariff benefits, the Hell Trade Relations Act provides 
for ilulj-fiec imports of Philippine goods for eight years 
subject to i|uolas (for example, T(i0,fK)0 tons of sugar, six 
million pounds of cordage, 200 million cigars, 6.500.000 lb. 
of tobacco). Tariffs would Ik’ introduced from 1954, with 
a levy of five- per cent of the regular duly, to be increased 
by yearly steps of five per cent until the full duty is 
levied- which will not lie till 1974. 

As a further step in the progtarn to aid Philippine 
rehabilitation, lire l nil cel Nates i- sending an agricultural 
mission to the Island- to adv.se on actions to meet the 
emergency problem- ami on the long-range steps to be 
taken to raise production ami consumption levels, build 
purchasing power and higher living standards and make 
order out of chaos in the nation’s eennoniv. Ti c. mission 
will aKo indicate in what manner the t ruled Slates can 
collaborate to expedite the r<liuitilitut><ni program.— I'SIS 




IN THE DESERTS OF AFRICA 

By SUNIL PROKASH SHOME 

in abundance. Outmatching the grandeur t>{ large town* 
and cities, the Lybian and Nubian Deserts,* after dusk, pre¬ 
sent an idyllic sight in which one appears to live in a 
dreamland with lights now glimmering, now brightening in 
the dense shrubbery of the woods. 

In most of the deserts of Africa you will find the 
tall yellow-brown people with lightly tufted hair, lobcless 
ears, narrow eyelids, dry skint that tends to become wrink¬ 
led with old age, and the singular ability to defend their 
wwmen-folk anid children from enemy raids; in addition 
to their own racial peculiarity some of these natives have 
I»j ill Arab and Mongol characteristics. The people of the 
deserts are nomads living without livestock, agriculture or 
permanent dwellings, moving as the seasons change in a 
never-ending search for food and water. These negroes 
are said to lie the most primitive people of the world. For 
centuries they have been victims of powerful White domina- 
tion. These white people moved into their area and later 
butchered thousands of them during the raids in tlieir 
hunt for slaves, ivory and gold. Livingstone pictured this 
tragedy in most pathetic terms. “Blood, blood, everywhere,” 
he wailed. Africa was bleeding to death. Nearly two 
million souls a year were carried elsewhere as sluves in 
Livingstone’s days. This increasing slave traffic of the 
lloyal Nigar Company, the East African Company and the 


African women making cosmetics 
Although very little is known in India about the magni¬ 
ficence of African deserts, yet nrtibls and travellers have 
provided interesting accounts to readers. 1 went to Africa 
at a time when the German submarine menace during World 
War I was at its worst off the Indian Ocean ami the use 
of ships accordingly was curtailed lor transport of troops 
and war muterial» from India into the hinterlands of Africa. 

The troop-ship in winch 1 sailed for Atiica landed me 
on the big East African harbour I)ar-es-suinam. Climbing 
past the forests and villages of Kenya und the Sudan, which 
are linked with the epic Middle Age and iiearing indelible 
marks of the ever-changing phenomena oi varied historical 
influences, the Sahara and the Lybian Deserts have been a 
source of inspiration to many poets, historians and warriors 
alike. A cross-country drive along the left bank of the Nile 
unfolds u thrilling, ennobling spectach of vast masses of 
brick and stone with inner chambers and subterranean 
entrances. Silhouetted against the dork blue sky in the 
distant background you see the Gre.it Pyramid built by 
Cheops, the Egyptian king for his tomb and there he was 
buried. It is supposed to have been originally enclosed in 
n.marble casing and has a height of 480 feet and its base 
%764 feet square. Lying majestically between the Sudan 
and the Bathary States and extending up to the Atlantic, 
coast you come across large, barren, uninhabited tracts of the 
country which are noted for lions, snakes, and elephants. It 
is stated that in the Lybian and Nubias Deserts and in 
' the jungles surrounding them lions and elephants are found 



A king cobra. East Africa 

Chartered Company made it inevitable to add over one 
million square miles with more than twenty.five million in¬ 
habitants to the British Empire. Today the inhabitants of 
Africa are protected by social and political mandates. 
Their leadeis like Khama, Burghardt Du Beta, Prof, 


Arnica can no longer be claimed as a game for adven¬ 
turous European Powers. The Pan-African Congress may 
not have been fully representative in the sense its title 
would suggest, but its voice has always been the voice of 
Africa's teeming millions, the expression of the collective 
thought of the African Youth who are the initiators of th» 
future. The Negro World has stimulated a movement 
among the Negroes of Africa to make Negro consciousness 
stand out defiantly against White domination. 



IN THE DESERTS OF AFRICA 


Davidsom Don Tcngo Jabava havfc tried to bring in drastic 
changes in the lives of the African people. An intense 
race-consciousness has been aroused in the minds of the 



The native hunters of East 
African desert 



A deaert chief, Central Africa 


African and the American negroes. Divided by thousands 
of miles of land (and in the case of the American negro 
by three thousand miles of water) they are yet one in their 
cry of liberty and self-determination. 

The surviving wild tribes of Africa are divided into 
many groups who speak the same dialect, and live in col¬ 
lective families in their desert hunting grounds. Each 
tribe consists of \erat lug families often polygamous, 
who travel together within a huge, well-defined area which 
they consider to be their absolute property. They camp 
in small, temporary grass huts which serve as their only 
shelter from the sun and wind. The oldest and the wisest 
hunter of the group ads as a benevolent chief. Although 
the members of a tribe are not governed by formal laws, 
their group life has a definite pattern and organisation. 
Their customs are based on the necessity for doing cer¬ 
tain things in certain) ways in order to survive in a harsh 



A group of hunters with desert dogs 
environment. If a man kills an animal, he must share its 
meat with the whole gtoup, hut if he finds some ostrich 
eggs or wild melons, he may kce.p them for himself and 
his family. Although every African learns at an early 
age to be self-sufficient, there is some specialization with 
each tribe. Men aie the hunters, butchers, tailors and 
farmers of the tribe. Women are the food gatherers and 
cooks. Children have no special task to perform, but by 
helping their parents and watching them work they learn 
how to do things that will be expected ol them when they 
grow up. 

When food and water are plentiful, African children 
lead pleasant, easy lives with few rules and regulations to 
hamper them. Like all children, they invent games to 
play and burn up their excess energy in violent acrobatics. 
Like all children, they also have a deep interest in the 
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things their elders i.o and are eager to learn from them. 
Adolescent boys follow grown-up persons, who often try 
to teach them tricks of stalking and hunting. Little girls 
help to prepare family mi-als and go into the veldt with 
the women to learn how food is found and collected. 
Children liave little formal instruction, but they have 
plenty of opportunity to learn the things they must know 
to become self-reliant. When night comes, they sit around 


It is rich in natural resources and raw materials, especially 
in her forest wealth inj the equatorial forests in the East 
and the West, with ebony, acacia, mahogany, bamboo etc. 
With the development of irrigation and with an industrious 
und civilised population, Africa can become a great pro¬ 
ducer of foodstuffs and raw material; especially cotton, 
rubber, maize, etc. Though much of the northern Africa 
is arid and desert and a large urea in the'Central Africa 
marshy and covered with tropical 
jungles, the vast stretches of fertile 
savanna, lying between the two aud 
well-suited to agriculture and stock- 
raising, are really a region of great 
promise. 

A considerable number of Africans 
aie intermixed with the Arabs; they 
have Arab blood and profess Islam, 
This is especially so in the northern 
and eastern Africa where the Muslims 
form tre hulk of the population. In 
the Central and Western Africa the 
vast majority of the people arc nomads. 
They comprise many tribes like the 
Maoris. Shilukas, Dinkas etc. und are 
very backward and lazy, though in re¬ 
cent years many of them have token 
to settled agriculture with the facilities 
afforded by the Protectorates. 

Africa is a very big continent by it¬ 
self with a population of about sixty- 



Dancing in sun-light is not distressing to the people of 
Central Africa 



Members of African Communities League 


a fire with their elders, listening 
to an old rnun'g stories. They be¬ 
gin to understand that tiie tribe is 
a united group to which they belong 
and wiLhoul which they cannot live. 

Through the many centuries of 
tlioir dependence on wild games, 
the natives in wastelands of Africa 
have acquired an amazing ability to 
follow a spoor across the trackless 
desert and to move quickly ami in¬ 
visibly across open specks. Their 
weapons are primitive, hut they use 
them well. Most Africans favour 
poisoned arrows, which are effective 
against the great variety of desert 
games ranging from fleet jockals to 
big, lumbering gemsbok. But the 
poisoned arrow has a disadvant¬ 
age. It works slowly and some¬ 
times lets a wounded beast escape into the hunting 
territory of another tribe where the hunters dare not 
follow. African hunters are tireless. Occasionally a 
hunter simply trots along after his prey until tin- animal 
collapses from exhaustion, whereupon we overtakes it and 
clubs it to death. But in some deserts the Afri< an hunter 
prefers to let the dog* bring an aninud to bay in the open 
desert, thro close in to kill it with a spear. 

The most striking feature about Africa is that it 
offera a variety of climate, scenery aud natural vegetation. 


four million Negroes which is sparse when compared to 
India. The defence and easy development of so vast 
and backward a country would be rather difficult 
for the Africans for some time to come with ita 
present population, economic resources, technical skill 
and military prowess. But negro-politicians have devoted 
much thought on the economic and cultural aspects of the 
African tribes, like the establishment of a uniform edu¬ 
cational system and type of learning, and unity among 
various tribes of Africa with the object of safeguarding 
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their common interest* and achievement of independence. 
Marcus Garvey, the creator of the Negro Improvement As¬ 
sociation and the African Communities League with the 
Negro World as its organ, hurled the following sentence** 
at an audience of twenty-five thousand Negroes : 

“What is good for the whiteman is equally good 
for the negro, namely, freedom, liberty, and equality. 
We have no apology, no compromise to offer. If the 
Englishman claims England, the Frenchman Franco, the 
Italians Italy as their native habitat, then the negroes 
claim Africa and will shed blood for their claim. We 
shall draw up a bill of rights for all negro races, with 
a constitution to govern their destinies.” 

Then he clinched his argument with tlie following 
sentence : 

“The bloodiest of all wars is yet to come, when 
Europe will match its strength against Asia, and tlmt 
will he the negroes’ opportunity to draw sword for 
Africa's redemption.” 

Tt is wise to avoid propheev, hut judging merely by 
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POTATO FARMING IN 

In American meal planning the potato occupies the 
position that rice does in India. The average American 
family docs not feel as if tlie meal lias been complete un¬ 
less potatoes are port of it. The American litnis*-wife uses 
the same ingenuity in rooking potatoes as the Indian 
innllict does im the preparation of rice. They may arrive 



This is the method of cutting and plnniing seed 
potatoes as practised on the Levesque farm 

at the table fried, mashed, baked, boiled, creamed, in 
salad or in any other of countless forms, but the important 
tiling is that they do arrive. Considering this habitual con¬ 
sumption of the potatoes it is not surprising that it is 
ome of America’s largest vegetable crops. 

Potato fibrins are scattered throughout the United 
States but the two states best known for then po.ato crops 
are Idaho and Idaiuc. Most of Idaho’s surface is arid 
though extensive irrigation produced 32,800,000 bushels of 
spuds from 124,000 acres j£ land in 1940. 



The Writer 

facts one can see that the future history of Africa will 
net he smooth and peaceful. 

THE UNITED STATES 

Maine, i ho most northern o*f the United States on the 
ea«! coast, is famous for its rocky shores, its pine trees, 



Harvesting seed potatoes, Maine 
lul.es and blue-berry covered hills. The first settlers in 
Maine made a fine living from the rich resources of fish 
a id lumber they found, but gradually the forests were 
thinned, and aa the population increased farmers replaced 
the woodsman. 




Aroostock potatoes are the best in the world The farmer takes potatoes that do not come up to specification 

. tn the starch factors 



ROBERT BROWNING m 


In the northern part of the 'state is a flat fertile plain 
covering 165,000 acres, Aroostook County, the source of 
most Maine potatoes. Its soil and climate are especially 
suited to the raking of potatoes and they were cultivated 
widely by the first farmers to settle in the area. Starch 
factories, wijich process potatoes below market standards, 
were built in the middle of the last century but the county 
did not reach national importance as a potato center until 
1594, when the Aroostock railroad was completed. Maine 
now raises 12 per cent of the United States potato crop, 
ranks first among the states in number of bushels pro¬ 
duced, aixth .in number of acres under cultivation. More 
than half the cash value of Maine’s total farm production 
is invested in her spuds. 

The sire of Aroostock’s potato farms varies consider¬ 
ably, some of the smaller units covering only 30 to 40 
acres while the big mechanized enterprises may he 600 
to 1000 acres. Most of the farm work is done by French 
Canadians; just north of Aroostock lies the French Cana¬ 
dian province of Quebec, and many Canadian farmers have 
crossed the border bringing with them their culture and 
customs. 

l very one in Aroostock is interested in potatoes; 
schools in the area do not open until the harvest season is 
nvet so that the children cuni help in the fields. Harvesting 
must be done before the cold weather, for potatoes are 
perishable and must be kept at an even temperature. 
Family groups occasionally hire themselves out during the 
picking season, and father, mother and children travel 
from farm to farm. The large farm crops are more often 
harvested by crews of hired pickers who go from one field 
to the next or. in the case of the largest .farms, are hired 
for the season. 

Farms with the greatest amount of mechanical equip¬ 
ment have produced the highest yields per acre, and the 
smaller independent potato fanners were at the mercy of 
the crop for a long time—in bad years it was almost im¬ 
possible for them to break even. To offset the dangers of one 
crop planting, the Farm Security Administration has intro¬ 
duced beef cattle as a supplementary source of income. 
The FSA has made considerable progress, moreover, in the 
fight against bacterial wilt, and other potato diseases, antf 
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the system of isolaVcd' seed foundation units hds helped' to 
give Maine the highest per-oerd potato production if any 

state. 



The “Potato” pole standing in the main street 
of Presque Isle advertises the Barrel Rolling 
Contest 


Potatoes grown from Maine to Idaho, potatoes baked, 
boiled, roasted, fried; hash brown potatoes, potato 
chip«. When England was hungry she used potato 
flour to bake her bread. Now that America, too, is con¬ 
serving food for her own use and to help feed other peoples 
abroad, Americans aire urged to exploit the potato crop, 
urged to store potatoes in extra rooms and attics, wherever 
there is an empty, cool space, to release other food for 
shipment all over the world.— USIS. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

(1812-1889) 

By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


In a large gloomy lionst in a fashionable quarter of 
London, an invalid bad lain for years on a couch. Here 
was an ethereal beauty; she was pale, with large brilliant 
eyes. Her quick flashing emile revealed her eagerness to 
latte the life that lay beyond the threshold of her sick¬ 
room. But her fattier atemly insisted that she must remain 
confined within that great dismal house. The lovely fragile 
creature on her couch wrote poetry, some of which was 
published; and ao the name of Elizabeth Barrett became 
known to those people who were eager to acclaim new 
voioea in literature. 

** # 

1 ,y 


In, one of her poems, Elizabeth gave a word of 
praise to a book she had read. This was the work of 
another poet, Robert Browning ; and he was so charmed 
with the compliment that he ventured to write to her. 
So there began one of die greatest romances in literature, 
for the two poets met and fell passionately in love. Their 
troubles began when Elizabeth's father objected to any 
suggestion of their marriage. 

The stern Mr. Barrett did not like Robert Browning. 
Besides, he wanted Elizabeth to be always at home with 
him. It was not as if Elizabeth were a young girl, unable 
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tb make up her own mind about the affair; and the 
domineering attitude of her father made her all the 
more determined that her love would not be shattered. 

Secretly, Robert Browning and Elizabeth laid their 
plana, tin a September morning, when Mr. Barrett was 
out, they slipped away to a nearby church and weie 
married. By the time Elizabeth’s father realized that she 
had disappeared from her usual place upon the couch, 
the young couple were well on their way to Paris. 
Travelling through France, they arrived in Italy, where 
they made their home. 



llobert Browning 

By this time, Browning had written a considerable 
number of important poems. Even as a boy of twelve, he 
had been buaily writing verses, and bad decided that he 
would devote his life to poetry. His first published work, 
Pauline, was produced at the age of twenty—a long poem^ 
that is warm with the ardent fires of youth. It reveals 
many of the characteristics of his later works, and in it 
we can see the striving of the human soul for perfection 
which was to animate so much of hie poetry in the years 
to come. A number of other works followed, including the 
famous Sordcllo and Pippa Passes, as well as a few 
drams* .in verse. f 

There was, indeed, a lime when Browning thought 
that his main development would be as a writ'? of verse 
dramas for the stage; but lack .of. theatrical success 
showed him where h» true path lay ; and he developed 
Ids dramatic sense in the verse monologue* by which be is 
heat kiiowm. In these poems, he tells a story through the 
lips of aome person, imaginary or historical, whose 
character has fascinated him: in Picture Ignotus, for ex* 
ample, he makes an- unknown painter of sixteenth-century 
Florence nee A* language of life in a wtty thot in pregnant 
with meaning end has its own strange sense of actuality. 
The number ff cuch lyrical mcnodramas that ho wrote is 
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extraordinary, and each one is a deanly-Cttt gem utterly 
ditterent Dram the others in that box oi glow mg jewels. 

The middle portion of Browning’s life, the years of 
supreme happiness which he spent with his wife in Italy, 
was the time when he wrote most of his finest peotry. They 
had a beautiful hou°c in Florence, where they revelled in 
the Italian sunshine and they made pilgrimages to other 
towns where they could enjoy the beauties <ol painting and 
sculpture. 

Browning was one of the most cosmopolitan of English 
poets, for he placed the score of many of bis poems outside 
his native shores. But his love for his own land comes out 
strikingly every now and then, as in his Rues: . 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood shea/ 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny life, 

While tire chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
in England—n<m! 

As for Elizabeth, her health had greatly improved, 
and she had written poems that have placed her among 
the very greatest English women poets—if, indeed, she is 
not the greatest of all, as Browning himself thought. Her 
death, after fifteen years of almost unbroken happiness, 
was a shattering blow to him. and for two years he was 
in despair. 

The lonely and saddened man turned to his work for 
solace; and still under the influence of his wife’s great 
love he wrote his longest and most important work, The 
Ring and the Bonk. How this came to be written is a 
romance in itself, and the story of its origin adds to our 
enjoyment of a narrative that is full of colour and sus¬ 
pense and dramatic action. Browning returned to Eng¬ 
land and settled down to work in London. It is significant 
that his later work suffered from the lack of Elizabeth’s 
inspiration and critical advice, and many of his last poems 
have passages that are obscure and difficult, although all 
of them are built upon the strong foundation of Brown, 
ing’s virile philosophy of life. He was an optimist who 
regarded pessimism as a deadly sin. He believed that life 
should be lived strenuously, and that the casting out of 
evil whb a necessary process of the soul’s development. On 
the lust page of hie last book, Asolando, published On the 
day of his death, he speaks in his own robust way ofs 

One who never turned ids back but marched fcetat 

forward. 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though righ* were worsted, wrong 

would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. 

That ia the authentic Browning note—a clarion call to 
labour! 

That call has today a greater potency and value than 
ever; for in the years immediately before us, a new and 
better world is waiting to be built by the labour of men 
wits, in the poet’s words, will march breast forward. 


ACHARYA JAGADIS CHANDRA BOSE 

In Memorium 
Bt ASUTOSH BAGCHI 


Ok die 30th November Bine end eighty years ago was 
born a child in an eastern riverine district of Bengal, now 
known as Eastern Pakistan. On the immediate eve of hie 
birth a mighty insurfection convulsed Northern India from 
end to end for .tearing ofI the foreign letters from her 
feet. This has been recorded by interested English chroni 
clers as a mere mutiny of Sepoys in their Indian Army. 
This child, it seems, was born with a spirit of revolt in 
his blood. In his manhood, quite unlike his forbears, he 
left the stereotyped course of life of ease and comfort 
and started on an untrodden and wearisome path in quest 
of Truth in a region neglected by his countrymen for 
centuries. Fortunately, in the ripeness of time gods 
favoured him with laurels of world renown, lie was no 
other than Sir ,1. C. Bose whom his countrymen reverently 
called Acharya Jagadischandra. 

That he was the pionecif in the field of scientific research 
in India in the modem age and was one of the foremost 
* men of science of his days, and was the precursor of 
wireless telegraphy, prior to its later development .rd 
perfection by Marconi, are well-known facts. It is known 
to many what overwhelming difficulties this sturdy young 
scientist being horn as a member of a subject nation had 
to struggle with and overcome to open up opportunities of 
scientific research for Indian scholars in the laboratories 
of the Calcutta Presidency College and what almost insur¬ 
mountable hurdles he had to cross to firmly establish his 
indisputable claims as the forerunner of Plant Phjriolnp.y. 
Perhaps it is known only to a limited few that a n.ilJjon*- 
aire proprietor of a telegraph company personally ap¬ 
proached the scientist with a patent form in his hand and 
pointed out to him (Sir J. C.) that there was money in 
it, and he (the millionaire) might be allowed to tafet out 
a patent for him; he would finance it and would take half 
“hare in the profit. He also besought him not to disclose the 
whole thing in his lecture to be delivered a short while 
after on his newly invented wireless apparatus. Ideal Ut 
Jagadischandra—* dreamer of great dreams—quietly turned 
down the tempting offer. 

Acharya Jagadisbchandra founded and handsomely en¬ 
dowed the Bose Research Instilute at Calcutta with his 
life's savings and finally dedicated it to the nation on 30t 1 
November, 1917 so that Indian scholars could carry on 
there exploration of the mysteries of the Universe. He 
deprived himself of many creature comforts and his noble 
spouse voluntarily shared in this self-imposed privation. 
Together they lived a very plain life. In this way he scrap¬ 
ed together every pie from hia small income as a pro¬ 
fessor in the Calcutta Presidency College (of which he 
was the Emeritus Professor to the last day of his life) 
gnd could lay by thirteen lacs of rupees to endow bis Insti¬ 
tute. The Institute is no mere conglomeration of brick 
and mortar; lf^» a temple— a beautiful creation of the 
imaginative mind of the artist who lurked behind the 
scientist. 

What a keen aesthete and loner of the beautiful the 
scientist was is known only to those who have visited the 
Bose Research Institute at Calcutta and the ‘Mayapuri’ at 


Darjeeling and have cared to view with the eyes of a 
connoisseur the beautifully laid-oui garden and lawn, the 
structures around them after the styles o( Sanchi, Ellora 
and Ajanta, the paintings adorning their walls and the 
artistically designed furniture and other decorations in¬ 
side them. 



8ir Jagadis Chandra Bose 


But the memories uppeimost in our mind today are 
those of the patriot v JagadUhehandra who was nationalist 
to the core, who passionately loved his country ar.d did 
all that he could in his own unobtrusive manner for her re¬ 
generation and liberation. He was intensely Indian in every¬ 
thing, in his habits and habiliments. Unlike most of his 
fellow-lndians he was never known to have attired himself 
in the manner of a European while sojourning abroad or 
giving discourses before scientific bodies and distinguished 
learned associations in Europe and America. He liked 
cultivation of masculine, qualities by his fellw-country- 
men. His adoration of the heroes of the Mahabharata 
who incarnated such virtues made him invite the famous 
artist Nandalal Bose to paint for him some episodes from 
the great epic. Those paintings are still to he seen on 
the walls of Sir J. C.’s sitting room. One will also find 
there the famous picture of “Mother India” from the 
brush of the Master Abanindranath Tagore. In his earlier 
days he made long and frequent p'lgrimages to places of 
historical, religious and cultural interest throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast sub-continent. He had 
laker* photographs of temples, shrines and frescoes long 
before many educated and even cultured men of those 
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diys had any knowledge of their existence. The lifelong 
friendship and deep attachment between Bose and Tagore, 
two immortal sons ol mother India, axe a common know¬ 
ledge to the people ol Bengal. The two kindred spirits 
mingled many of their thoughts and activities {or the up¬ 
lift of the nation. Sister Nivedita who spent her rare in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual energies in the service of India 
was an ardent admirer of Acharya Jagadis and she spent 
many of her days almost as a member of the family of 
Aclmrya Jagadis at his residence at Calcutta and Darjeeling. 

What gnawed at his sou] was the humiliation of politi¬ 
cal subjection and all the indignities inherent in it. The 
following passage from one of hi* writings best expresses 
his feeling in the matter: 

"Man expresses his joy and. sorrow in- the language he 
learns on his mother’s lap. About thirty years ago a few 
of my scientific and other essays were written in the 
mother tongue. TJhen 1 started investigations into electric- 
waves and life and in that connection have got entangled 
in very many controversies. The tribunals in these cases 
are in foreign lands. Protests and counter-protests are 
am-piuMe there through the media of European language*. 

‘'What else can be more huTniliaiintg in national life 
than this ?"* 


In this connection it‘may be suggested that die author¬ 
ities of the Bose Research Institute will be only doing a 
sacred duty by bringing out the Bengali writings of the 
Acharya in a collected volume which deserves careful study 
by the Bengali-speaking people. 

To our misfortune and sorrow it js now several year# 
that Jagadischandra has left us. Had he been living to¬ 
day how greatly he would have rejoiced M the liberation 
of his and our motherland after nearly two centuries of 
foreign servitude. 
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THE LATE AMBUJ NATH BANERJI 

By A. G. 


A career full of scholarly and social activities in many 
fields and promise of high achievements has been cut 



Ambuj Nath Banerji 

short by the death on the 29th October, 1947, at the 
age of 49, of Sj. Ambuj Nath Banerji, eldest son of 8j. 


Sikltar Nath Banerji and Srijukta Anurupa Debt. 
Ambuj Nath had a uniformly brilliant academic 
career and besides being a First. Class M.A. of the 
Patna University, stood first in the First Class in the 
M.A. examination of the Calcutta University in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture His researches on ancient 
Indian economics won for him the Premchand Roy- 
(hand Stud* ntship. He thereafter joined the Calcutta 
Jltgh Court and built up a good practice as an 
Advocate. To a profound knowledge ef ancient India's 
1 istory, numismatics, archaeology and the Fine Arts, 
he added the accomplishments of a linguist and was 
equally at home in Sanskrit, Pali, French and German. 
His European Military Adventurers in India appeared 
m instalments in Vichitra, a Bengali monthly magaaine. 
He had collected materials' for a volume on Anoka, 
while his notes on ancient Indian numismatics are so 
valuable that they should be published in book form 
for the benefit of scholars. He was Vice-President of 
the Banipith, President of the Management Commit¬ 
tee of the Anurupa Balika Vidyalaya, worked whole¬ 
heartedly for the I.NA.C. during the Calcutta distur¬ 
bances, helped in the evacuation of refugees after the 
Noakhali riots, took an active part in the movement 
for separation of West Bengal. His charity was equally 
unostentatious. His unassuming and amiable die* 
position endeared him to aQ who came in contact 
with him'. To his mother, Srijukta Amnu pa Debi, he 
was not merely a devoted son, but a friend and an 
invaluable assistant in her literary work. * ; 




CURRY POWDER 

Bt hiranmay ghoshal 


One grey wintry morning when the entire sky above War¬ 
saw seemed to be paring away in showers of snow, Samir 
Ray who had been convalescing from a nasty a f t nek 0 f 
grippe, lay snbgly tucked up under a thick eiderdown, 
experiencing patriotic pangs of nostalgia. In all proba¬ 
bility his mind was hovering between the conscious and 
unconscious, a state which you can work yourself up to 
if you are habitually religious, or are accustomed to snooz- 
iftg in a public vehicle, with a vague awareness of your 
destination. The cup of coffee left near an open pane 
of his window, had long frozen into a cup of ice with 
coffee flavour. Samir’s disembodied spirit had mean¬ 
while taken a stool and sat in a kitchen, thousands of 
miJes away, decorated with cobwebs of soot and the cook’s 
slippery napkin and besmeared with sacred bovine 
excrement. 

•Something was happening in the kitchen, of which 
Samir was not fully aware. Some invisible band was 
busy concocting the dishes which remained vivid in bis 
visual self after years of estrangement. Presto! There 
were metal pots full of bitter gourd in grey sauce, mashed 
and sweetened spinach, curry of dried pulse-paste, pump¬ 
kin and prawn, curry of jack-fruit, of cabbage a id of 
gourd, of carp and of edls, pea-soup with fis'.i's head, 
goat’s meat curry, fried rice with fried cubes of fresli 
cheese etc., etc. 

True, all these were not available in Ixmdon, but 
you could get as many of the ingredients us you wished, 
and prepared just an ordinary dish or two without going 
into trouble over it. Pea-soup witli fish’s head, curried 
potatoes of a hash-up of radish, potato-peelings, spinach, 
hrinjal, beans, spring onions and diminutive prawns, 
savoured with mustard oil which remained at the bottom 
of a bottle of condiment of sour Indian olives, were at 
any rate things for which you did not have to run all 
the way to Barker's at Piccadilly. The grocer’s just 
round the corner kept tins of curry powder, Bengal 
cutTy, Madras curry and Malay curry, small 4 oz. tins 
and large 1 lb. tins. If you couldn't procure mustard oil 
then there was an abundance of olive oil as a substitute. 

Soon after arriving at Warsaw, Samir had enquired 
at almost all the important grocers’ of the city, but could 
find no trace of either curry powder or any kitchen ex¬ 
plosives simulating it. Then after a thorough ransacking 
of the University and the Public Library with the help of 
a professor of Botany he had at lost discovered the Latin 
name of kaldir—ctircuma tonga. Failing to trace the ex¬ 
istence of this as well in all shops of every description 
including haberdashers’ and book-sellers’, he had at last 
tried at the largest chemist's just off chance. And loi 
there it was inside a lustrous glass case in a ooloured 
bottle wjth curved neck, with curcuma tonga written on 
it in ornamental letters; which was an indication that 
the medicament was held in high regard. The girl assist¬ 
ant delicately and reverently tipped the neatly cut tiny 
yellow cubes into a dainty little paper bag and weighed 


the contents on an apothecary’s pair of scales to half an 
ounce, adding one cube after another until the balance 
was strictly horizontal. Samir had tried all his deadly 
missiles for discomfiting the fair sex, namely, artificial 
boyish simplicity, flashing glances of a young genius, 
facetious remarks. But no, her heart would not melt. 
Wearing as dignified and serious a look as became her 
spotless, starched apron she had put the little paper bag 
before Samir, and clearing her throat a little had said 
bashfully “That’ll cure your child of its worms. Please, 
when you come next time bring your doctor’s prescription. 
You see, we aren't really expected to sell such medica¬ 
ments without a doctor's prescription." 

Samir had compounded some cayenne and Golman’s 
mustard with half an ounce of that ingredient and had 
cooked a saucepmiiul of mutton, after consuming which 
Iiis Polish friendH and arnica frankly confessed that they 
never before had tasted such first class Hungarian 
goulash. 

The day was such that hud it by some accident ap¬ 
peared in Calcutta, the Bengali housewives would have 
given their Orya cooks a day off and would have graced 
the kitchen with their presence to cook some bhuni ked¬ 
geree with cauliflowers and eggb. No wonder, therefore, 
that convalescent Samir should suddenly give in to waves 
of patriotic nostaligia. While feeling the excruciation of 
separation from curry Samir took up his pen and wrote 
to a friend of his in London to send him a lb. tin of curry 
powder post-haste to Warsaw. 

lie counted the days on his finger-tips and found out 
that there were clear thirteen days for Christmas. He 
resolved then and there that he would give his maid a 
day off, and oook as many as three courses-mutton, fish 
and egg curry with Ills own hands. No, it would’nt bt 
an Hungarian goulash this time. 

Normally it would have taken a week at the most 
for that tin of curry powder to reach Warsaw. But ten 
days passed without as much as a whiff of flavour of that 
celestial sauce blowing anywhere near Warsaw. The 
postman brought the electric bill along with masses of 
printed circulars exhorting the purchase oi some new 
make of radio-set or tactfully giving you the address of 
some tailor who made the best clothes in Warsaw, the 
name of some newly started laundry or of an eating- 
house "Under the Golden Goose” with the moBt elaborate 
wine-list etc., etc.. But there was no sign of Samir’s 
browh-bodied compatriot even on the eleventh day. 

Then at last.on December 24 the post¬ 

man came and rang the door-hell, and as soon as the door 
was opened passed a mysterious dip to Samir’s hand, 
giving him the cutest military salute to remind him of 
his dues on the boxing-day. Samir gathered from the slip 
of paper that there was a parcel from London waiting 
for him at the General Post Office. But the article which 
was some nondescript brownish powder, could not be 
delivered to the addressee before its nature and its com- 
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ponents could be ascertained. In any case before the 
parcel could be delivered it would have to receive the 
sanction of the ministries of Health and Finance and of 
the Board of Trade. The postman gave another correct 
military salute and advised: “Proshem Pana 1 , you are 
a foreign gentleman. If you would only proshem Pana, 
go to Room No. 54 of the General Post Office, I mean, in 
person, they will deliver the parcel at once. There is 
no doubt about that. Room No. 54, proshem Pana. 
Tak yest", proshem Pana.” Tucking away the tips in 
some recess of his great-coat the postman put the wide 
fur-collar of his coat over ids eats and went away, his 
heavy top-boots squelching on the brittle frost lying about 
in heaps on the road like minute particles of mica. 

Samir looked out of the double window and saw 
that snow had been gathered into two long thick ram- 
ports on both sides of the road to make a passage for 
people, who were scurrying about impatiently, obviously 
hurrying to do their shopping for Christmas. Their black 
fur-coats had turned shining white with «m»w. Judging 
by the hasty movement of the passers-by one could easily 
surmise that the temperature had gone down to at least 
20 degrees below freezing point. And the bleak North 
Wind had skipped over the frozen Vistula and had been 
doing a devil dance in the streets of Warsaw. 

Samir had to make some calculation as to the degree 
of frost and the rlothing he was to put on. Then stoutly 
fortified in two ovcr-r,onts be pm on his fur astrakhan cap 
and fur gloves and goloshes of felt, and drove to the 
General Post Offiee in a taxi. Whilst leaving he told 
his maid that he was going to rook some strange dish 
so that she could easily have the day oil and meet her 
fiance if she wanted to. On, hU way he did not forget to 
stop the taxi and buy some first class mutton. Mutton 
had to he kept a day soaked in vinegar in Poland in 
order to kill the muttony smell, and also to make the 
meat crisp. So the purchase was made a day in advance. 
There were a few cardamoms at home, and cloves and 
cinnamon rould be bought in any shop. So there was 
nothing to worry about the final flavouring with garam 
masalah. Now, what about oil ? Would he buy olive or 
tho cheaper linseed or poppy-seed oil consumed by the 
poor alone? Unseed was better as it gave the curry the 
taste of mustard oil. On his way back he would have to 
buy some sour milk, bay leaves and ground ginger. Samir 
reached the post office, making a mental list of the vhrious 
ingredients he would have to buy that day since all 
the shops would be closed on Christmas-dny. 

The bock of the General Post Office which contained 
all the different departments, consisted oi rows and rows 
of doors, arranged in all sorts of geometrical positions. 
Pushing and passing through a number of them as if-he 
were entering some Iresor-vaults in a fairy talc he <it last 
passed through the door No. 54, the Cm-toms Department. 
The spacious room was divided into two, by a long counter 
with a long line of postal employees in green unif >rm on 
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one aide and a multitude, of people on the otheir, those 
who had come on business similar to Samir’s. He stood 
behind one of the “accused” who was tn Teceive the 
firol verdict. “So it is patent”, the official was conclud¬ 
ing, “that an album of this kind can be imported only 
for business purposes. Bound in Morocco, with fiord 
designs in gilt. Don’t say, this is for your personal' use, 
my dear Sir.” “Proshem Pana”, pleaded the “accused”, 
“Panic Direktozhe*, my unde left for America just about 
two months ago. So, you see, he sent this album to me 
for my personal use as a Christmas present, that is to 
say, 1 mean a Christmas present, er, er, because he 
knows, you sec, Panic Direktozhe, that 1 Collect auto¬ 
graphs, that is to say er.” 

The official dropped the bridge of his steel-framed 
spectacles down to the tip of his nose, and asked in a 
portentously grave voice, showing only the white of his 
eyes. “You mean to say, this album is not for business 
hut for your own personal use 

“Yes, proshem Pana." 

“Are you sure?” 

"Yes, proshem Pana." 

“Siire?" 

“Yes, Panic Dirrektozhe." 

‘ All right then." 

The nffieinl brought out a large-bized punching 
machine from under the counter and pushed the album 
into its iron jaws, and then pressed the handle with an 
ease that comes through long pi act ice. Before the other 
man could resist there was a bull’s-eye punched through 
the letter “B” from one Morocco cover to the other. The 
official pushed the album across the counter towards its 
possessor with a dignified, detached mon-chalance, and 
turned a bespectacled, questioning gaze to Samir. 

The latter passed the slip of paper to the hand of 
th<- august offuial and declared in Polish with a strong 
English accent: “Proshem Pana, er, 1 am a foreigner. 1 
have a parcel waiting for me; so 1 have come personally 
to take delivery of the parcel” 

The official held his glasses on that slip of paper 
like a microscope and was lost in thought for a long 
while, as if he were trying to discover some stunning 
scientific truth. Then asked in the polished tone of a 
hank-clerk: "Your passport please.” His neighbour, 

another official, whispered into his ear, “Foreigner my 
eye! Another British subject from Nalewki 4 , if you ask 
me, straight from the Mandate of Palestine. And hark 
at his trying to speak Polish with a foreign accent 1” 

Having examined Samir’s passport ecrutinizingly the 

official enquired: “You were bom in.?" Thpn 

answered liimself: “Oh, it’s written here, I see. Kal- 

koota, Kalknotta.” And rattled off a series of place- 

names as if he were repea tig a geography lesson: 
“Bombat, Madrass, Kalkootta, Osaka, Nagasaki, Delhee, 
Darjeelink. Tea comes from Darjeelink. You are a 

Hindus!” *• 


3. Pants Dlraktazba—Mr. Dlraetw (aa ann—1lit tan at 
poUtanoav). 

4, NalawU—the Jashh district at Warns. 
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“Yes, pro ahem Pane." 

“Ganji, Tagorey?” 

"No, I am no relation of their*” 

Wishing to cut short meaningless talk Samir broached 
the subject of the parcel again: *'I shall be much obliged 
if you will kindly let me have my parcel,” 

“What parcel?”, the official questioned in a tone as 
if til this while he had been having a chat with some¬ 
one in a railway compartment. “Oh, yea, the pared", 
he suddenly remembered and continued, “Yes, yea. But 
you speak yery fine Polish, I must say, very fioe indeed. 
Where did you learn it? So Indie Brytyiekic, British 
India, eh? We were taught to call it Hindustan in our 
days. Well, proshem Puna, so yon are a H ndus, yea? 
But then where’s your turban? Only last year, Panie, a 
German circus company came to Warsaw, Zee Inkiish 
Circus or something they called it. There, proshem 
Pana, they showed us twenty Hinduses. All in turban, 
everyone of them, as if all were Maharayas, What? 
Maharadjjas ? What do you say ? Can't catch it 
exactly. Maharajja, Maharejja. Some time ago there 
was a Maharajja too right here in Warsaw, would you 
believe it Panic, he had such a big turban on his 
head! But the gentleman had one weakness, a very 
pardonable foible though. I mean he liked the Var- 
shuviankaa' immensely. He was invited lo supper at 

one of my friend’s. And he says, the Maharajja talked 
of nothing else but Varahaviankas the whole evening. He 
has been practically all over the world, I mean, been to 
France, Italy. Spain and all that sort of thing, but lie 
said he had’nt met more beautiful women than 

Varshaviankas, 

Samir gave the official a winning smile of approbation 
and broached the subject of the parcel again: “Proshem 

Pana, the parcel'..” 

‘‘Ob, yes, the parcel! Let me sets. I say, Stefan, 
Stefan, go and tell Pan * Direktor that a Pan Hindus 
has come, straight from Kalkcotta. He has a parcel or 
something waiting for him. Oh yes, the number. Ye#, 
take this slip. The number’s on it. Ah yes, this’s life! 
Well, proshem Pana, how do you like our country. Too 
cold eh? By the way, Panic 7 , now I know whom to 

ask. They say all sorts of things, but I can’t believe a 

word unless I see 'he things with my own eyes. They 
say that the Yogas or whatever it is, that the Yogas.’’ 

Pan Direktor came down in person at the intelligence 
that a. Hindus had come to the post office in his corporeal 
self. He asked Samir in a tone betraying great inner com¬ 
motion: “So, you are the Hindus, yes? A Maharaya, yes?” 
Before Samir could open his mouth to reply, the official 
corrected the Director of the Department: “Panic Direk- 
tozhe, allow me to correct you. We have a wrong way of 
pronouncing tHP word. It ought to be Maharajja.” 

Samir thought it wise not to let the topic drift to a 
discussion of exotic subjects, and mentioned the.object of 

3, V»nh«*l»nk»t —worn* ol Wan 
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bis visit in a most businesslike fashion: “I hear, there 
is a parcel waiting for me..” 

“Parcel? Why yes, indeed, a parcel. But, I am afraid, 
er, er, I am afraid, much as 1 would have l<ked to oblige 
you, er, it can’t be delivered. I mean, such Bluff is for¬ 
bidden (o be imported into our country.” 

‘ What stufi?” 

“You would like to hear, what stuff eh ? Stefan, 
Stefan, go and call the head clerk here, will you ? Any¬ 
one fottud in possession of such stuff is heavily fined or 
imprisoned, proshem Pana!” 

The head clerk arrived and eyeing Samir suspiciously 
from head to foot said rather stiffly: •‘Proshem Pana, the 
stuff may be an article of common use in your country, 
but in Europe (with a stress on the word) it is used only 
by the worst kind ol libertines and that on the sly, avoiding 
the vigilant eyes of the police, you know!” 

‘'What article, pray?” 

“What article ? You ought to know best, my respected 
Sir. If you pretend not to know, then I might as well tell 
you that I have to mention the name to the police.” 

“J hope, you are trying to be finr'V’, Samir said do- 
precatingly. “For your information. I may tell you, my 
revered Sir, that one of yoitr Ministers ate this and pro¬ 
mised to propagate the use of this stuff in this country.” 

“Is that so? ! ! 1 hope you are fully aware of the 

cont>equence.s of spreading calumny about an honourable 
Minister of State?” 

“Calumny?!” 

“Nothing crediatble at any rate, I can tell you. You 
won’t call it creditable for an honourable Minister of State 
to use quantities of Hashish or some such narcotics, would 
you? (pointing to the tin) You mean to say that you are 
unaware of the Yact that this tin contains a whole loom 
(pound)of Hasliisli or some such thing, made in India, 
eh?” 

“Hashish! Don’t be silly, er, I mean don’t try to be 
-facetious, my revered Sir, W'e are accustomed to it from 
our very infancy, and you with your hashish and what¬ 
not.” 

"What did you say? You are accustomed to it from 
your infancy ? Well, if you are, then you may stand it all 
right. But only yesterday a colleague of mine, a man used 
to very strong tobacco, I might tel] you, took only a 
quarter-pipe-ful of this. He just wanted to try the stuff, 
you know, on the sly like. Well, he takes hardly a quarter- 
pipe-ful, and lights his pipe. He had not puffed twice at 
the'pipe when he eaid he felt terribly ill, and, had to go 
home in a taxi. The poor fellow hasn’t turned up for 
work to-day, if you care to know.” 

Samir fell a potent nauseating urge within him at the 
thought that the pom- man had inhaled a quantity of smoke 
of the stuff being burnt, the very smell of which is reputed 
to exercise the most refractory of evil spirits in India. He 
gave a short description of the ingredient to dispel the 
Pan Direktor’s pessimism adding: “Proshem Pana, it’s not 
only nourishment for us but more than medicine. If we 
don’t rat some spoonfuls of it twice a day, our gastric juice 
simply stands like stagnant bilge. Habit is the second 
nature, you know. It is both food and medicine to me 
here iu your country.” Samir tried to strike a sympathetic 
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chord and added: “Here, in your country, far away from 
home, with nobody to look after me.” 

The officials exchanged meaning glances. Then the 
head clerk’s face beamed with grave self-satisfaction like 
the face of a man who takes snuff lights up with thought¬ 
ful complacency after a pinch of that explosive. “Didn’t I 
tell you. Panic Direktozhe”, he said triumphantly, “that 
there is something very fishy about it? Now you see, this 
really is some secret medicament made in India!” “Do 
you remember, Panie Direktozhe”, he continued, whisper¬ 
ing into the Directorial ear, “last year’s case? Some Jew 
boy was doing exactly the Same sort of gaescheft-business, 
you know! He imported some pills frojn abroad and was 
ruining the health of the girls of this country!” 

The prompting was a sufficient incentive for the Direk- 
tor to ask Samir rather brusquely: “You mean to say, this 
is edible?” 

“Oh, yes, Panie Direktozhe. You can try it yourself if 
you don’t believe me." 

Pan Direktor opened the tin and urged by the animal 
instinct of smelling an unfamiliar article of food before 
eating it, sniffed ajt the brownish powder, and forthwith 
losing all control over himself struck the head clerk’s bald 
pate with a tremendous storm of a sneeze. 

Samir proposed to demonstrate, the innocence of the 
pulverized spices by offering to eat as much as the lid of 
the tin contained before the Direktor’s very eyes. Hardly 
had he uttered the word* when all the employees of the 
Department thronged to the counter to watch the incredible 
tridc. Samir gulped down the lidful of the powder with 
no so much as a twitch on his face. Pan Direktor and the 
head clerk eyed each other with consternation, and gaped 
at smiling Samir expecting him to sh<*w instantly the rope- 
trick or some such thing. 

One official opened his drawer and bringing out a 
handful of pins said; “Panie, show this trick also. Zee 
Inldish Circus advertised that some Yoga would chew an<t 
swallow handfuls of nails like Quaker Oats. But didr'i. 
The fellow only swallowed fire.” “Yes, yes, Panda, for 
Heaven’s sake”, urged the others, “and that trick of chop¬ 
ping off a man’s head and making the fellow alive again, 
and that trick of producing a snake from one's shoes, yes, 
yes, Panie, bring out the snake from our Pun Direktor’s 
shoes, and that trick of making a tree grow out a seed, 
and that one of producing a beautiful girl from one’s 
overcoat, please, from my overcoat please. Panic, 1 ask 
you.* 

Having with great difficulty rescued himself froffi the 
"hands of postal officials a fatigued Samir, perspiring on 
that frosty day, somehow returned home, and lodged a 
complaint against the management of the Post Office to the 
appropriate Minister of State. 

Then the knee-high petrified ice of the streets of War¬ 
saw melted in the warm sunshine and flowed into the Vis¬ 
tula In a thousand turbid streams. The winter wiw over 
and so was the spring, and the Whitsuntide was expected 
in a day or two. Known as the “Green Holidays” it was 
.a relic «f Pagan days, and people mode merry in all 
Poland. Samir had been dreaming of a party treated to 
goose’s liver, breast and legs, delightfully sunt- in curry 
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sauce, when his will power struck some telepathic wire 
high above. The maid came and announced the arrival of 
the postman, who in his enthusiasm had followed her to 
the study. As soon as he saw Samir he gave him a correct 
military salute as much as to hint at a proper pourboire 
befitting die occasion. 

“Dziendobry Panu*”, he ejaculated triumphantly, “the 
parcel has come to you at last. Didn't I'tell you, Pande, 
now didn't I, he, he, he, that you are a foreign gentleman, 
and they wouldn’t have the guts to withold your parcel? 
On top of that, you are a Hindus, a Maharajja! Everybody 
of our office knows, you are a Maharajja. Well, I know the 
very first day I met you. I went home and told my missus 
about it. I met a Hindu gentleman, a real Maharajja I 

said.”, the postman opened his leather bag bringing 

out a parcel reverently placed it on the table. *111011 he 
handed over another slip of paper and a letter to Samir. 

There was a bill of 25 zlotys and 50 groshes (about 
Rs, 13) to pay. The items were entered as customs duly 
so much and demurrage for six months and ten days so 
much. The note accompanying the hill ran thus: 

“It is regretfully requested that in future, and for 
whatever purpose it may be, public, private or commercial, 
importing oi such articles will require a previous sanction 
of the Ministries of Health and Finance and of the Board 
of Trade, and the last two in connection with clearing for¬ 
malities. At first all chemical examinations failed to 
reveal the nature of the article. Subsequently the label 
on the tin: ‘Curry Powder' sewed as the proper clue. 
We have succeeded in receiving the expert opinion mf a 
Beauty specialist (holding a diploma from Paris) of the 
best Beauty Parlour of Warsaw, to the effect that there is 
a rage among young women of this country (the fashion is 
copied from Paris alas!) to get sunburnt and pose as 
exotic women from the tropics. It is they who import this 
brownish powder to match their sunburnt skin. Yon, Sir, 
made an official, written statement in your complaint to 
the effect that you use it as a kitchen ingredient. Though 
it is not the custom in this country to indulge in pleasan¬ 
tries in official correspondence, we are prepared to treat 
your statement as facetious, however out of keeping it be 
with the consuetude prevailing in our realm. If you still 
insist on the veracity of your averment, we can only say: 

“A la bonne heure! Thrive on it!”.Your most 

obedient servant." 

When Samir saw the postman to the door, and open¬ 
ing the lid in feverish excitement took a long sniff of the 
powder, he could not recognise the compound of the 
varions ingredients with which he had been familiar from 
his infancy. Having spent six months and ten days jin 
constant intercourse with But de Cologne, Mitsuko, Heine 
des Rosea, .Cent Fleurs, Narcisse and a hundred other 
foreign wenches, the rice.eating son of a Bengali, so to 
say, that tin of Bengal curry had completely forgotten 
Itself. 

Samir put a pinch of that on has tongue pnd ascer¬ 
tained that it sull tasted like curry, but in fragrance it 
could indeed beat any of the best Coty'a face powder. 

a Ddvudobry Panu—Good 






CONTROL OF STR4TEGIC MINERALS (I) IN INDIA : MICA 
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Under the British administration of India, matters and 
details of hiRh strategy and diplomacy were exclusively 
kept as the close preserve for the white administrators in 
the government, with strictest control under the “top 
secret" level of official secrecy, so that not an inkling 
may get into the Indian knowledge. Subjects under this 
category comprised of various working programmes of high 
imperial policy. I am, for the present article, concerned 
with the control of strategic minerals, of which I confine 
the discussions to mica today. After the British 'quitting', 
the ‘steel-frame-structure’ of India has come into the hands 
of the National leaders but with what mutilation, supres- 
eion and distortion, who can and will say ? Piles of 
‘secret’ files and papers from the official archives have 
been reported to have been destroyed on the eve of transfer 
of power. Much of the important information of the type, 
I am afraid, may not be available to our national leaders 
in the government, who may have to work up the national 
policy and strategy in all phases from the scrappy material? 
that might be available here and there. 

Strategic Materials: Minerals 

This category is subject to modification, based on) 
experience, i inventions and newer developments of war 
technique and science. In the last war, the following were 
specially clasaified as ‘strategic materiala*, indispensable 
for the victorious conduct of a long-drawn war: 

Minerals: Antimony, Asbestos, Cadmium, Chromite, 
Copper, Cobalt, Graphite, Lead, Manganese, Mica, Moly¬ 
bdenum, Nickel, Tin, Tungsten, Vanadium and Zinc. 

Nan-minerals: Rubber, Oil, Cotton, Manila-fibre (also 
sisal). Jute and Silk etc. 

In defining the strategic materials and “key com¬ 
modities’’, each nation has to take into account the abund¬ 
ance and easy availability or shortage of a particular com¬ 
modity from its own point of view. What is considered 
‘strategic’ by the United States may not necessarily appear 
to be ‘strategic’ for Japan or Australia and also what is 
judged as a ‘key commodity’ say during the forties and 
fifties oi the present century, may not be deemed as such 
in the .next forties and fifties,—strategy and scientific 
achievements of which time, are sure vastly to differ from 
what we have at our credit today. According to the United 
States Army and Navy strategy, “to be classed as strategic, 
a material must not be only a *key’ commodity, bur. one 
of which the domestic supply is insufficient.’’ Again there 
are oertain materials, which are absolutely indispensable 
for war and peace but the reserves of which ore providen¬ 
tially distributed fairly throughout the world and the sources 
, and nature of which reserves are also fairly well-known 
and available in abundance. Such materials may not be 
classed as “strategic” or “key commodity”, from this point 


of view, for particular nationalities. Iron ore, coal, petro¬ 
leum. copper, lead, etc., may be cited to fall in this cate¬ 
gory for U.S.A. 

Strategic Minerals Board 

1 would suggest the setting up of a Strategic Minerals 
Board for the Union of India and I draw the attention of 
our Prime Minister and other Ministries concerned, namely. 
Defence, Mines and Commerce. The Board, of course, should 
have sub-committees for the various minerals, such as Iron 
Ore, Mica, Petroleum etc., which for India, constitute ‘stra¬ 
tegic and key commodities’. There are certain minerals, 
reserves of which are confined to one or two countries of 
the world and that too is unknown if not ‘unknowable’ 
quantities. Sheet Mica is one such mineral If by 
prospecting, you ascertain the occurrence of mica in any 
particular locality, yow cannot ascertain by any known 
method so far, the approximate size, quality and extent of 
the reserves discovered, i-e. whether it is in usable flaw¬ 
less quality sheets or that it may go in just for scraps, or 
waste. Mica has thus its own intrinsic and intricate prob¬ 
lems of itself and it can better be put in the category of 
precious metals like diamonds, rubies and similar crys¬ 
talline natural formations underground. 

Anclo-America and Mica Resources 

British Government with India os her imperial poe- 
session, boasted hitherto as the sole monopolist in owner¬ 
ship of the best mica reserves of the wrld and during the 
last two world-wars, she controlled the production and dis¬ 
tribution of India Mica, entirely herself and the United 
States in joint collaboration hy means of Mica Ordinance 
or Control Orders. On the outbreak of the last war, the 
writer had been called upon by the Government of India, 
War Board., to advise them on Mica control and a machin¬ 
ery of mica control was brought into being. From the 
latter half of 1942, an Anglo-American Joint Mica Mission 
came out to India to make exclusive purchase of all the 
sheet mica tliat could be produced under the war impetus 
and exports other than by this Mission had been prohibited. 
, At certain times mica had to be transported by planes, to 
avoid delay and the perils of the sea due to enemy actions. 

Now that the Union of India holds monopoly of this 
great notional asset, Britain or America shall have to look 
on India for supply of sheet mica of the Muscovite type. 
Mica is not only an essential sinew of modern scientific 
warfare but it is also of equal if not still greater import¬ 
ance for peace-time progress of modern civilisation. It is 
therefore of extreme importance for the Union Govern¬ 
ment of India to initiate proper action for its conservatioa 
and economic utilisation in national interests. Control of 
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these valuable assets must not be left in the hands of the 
extra-territorials through overt and covert methods. 

Research and Industrial Development Neglected 

There has not bean any good effort at research with 
mica in the past, save and except a little effort made at 
the personal initiative of the late Dr. P. N. Ghosh of the 
University College of Science, Calcutta, whom the writer 
-interested in it, (after the publication of the writer’s 
India Mica*,) Dr. Ghosh later contributed a chapter 
entitled “ The Electrical uses of Mica”, in the 
author's Handbook of Mica* (published by Messrs. 
Thacker Spink Si Co. in 1039). I have since tried to 
interest others of eminence and affluence in the prospects 
of the development of mica and mica-products manufac¬ 
turing industry in India but with little success so far. 
In India in the present mental make-up of the capitalists, 
in whose hands the country’s wealth lies accumulated, it 
■cents to be a difficult problem. These people, with rare 
exceptions, do not possess the necessary drive, resource¬ 
fulness and enlightened conscience, usually displayed by 
Europeans and Americans, so as to embark on such 
scientific development of industries in the collective national 
interests and for equitable distribution of benefits amongst 
all concerned. So far as the Indian scientists, inventors 
and pioneer entrepreneurs are concerned, it has been a 
sad and sordid tale of most shameless exploitation, often kill¬ 
ing the gander that gave the golden eggs. Indeed the earnest 
and unassuming pioneers in this country, seldom get pro¬ 
per environs and opportunities for their talents and en¬ 
deavours and they rot in' miserable careers of life. Now 
that the national government has come into being and 
our popular leaders hnve taken over the reins of administra¬ 
tion, it is expected t lint “Proper man will find his 
proper place" and the government will provide the 
Builahle opportunities in stimulating private and state enter¬ 
prises, free from unfair exploitation so that individuals of 
deserving talents and worth born under humbler auspices 
of li f e may build up prosperous rareers to the general 
enrichment of the national exchequer. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, when Member for the Mines 
in the Interim Government of India, made the following 
utterance : 

“Mica is at present mainly exported as a raw 
material hut we feel that mica manufacture should lte 
developed in this country to an infinitely greater extent 
than it is today. We should take steps to utilise our 
raw materials ourselves and with that end in view, we 

♦ India Mira, pulilirhed in 1932. price R*. 5 ; Handbook Mica 9 
price 1U. 15. American edition published from Brooklyn, N. Y In 
1941. 


should examine the possibilities of starting manufao 
ttiring concerns in different parts of the country at -an. 
early date and encouraging and developing the manu¬ 
facturing concerns that exist.” 

More than a year has passed but nothing tangible has 
materialised in this direction. It was also stated by the- 
Member: * 

“The Central Government is probably in a better 
position than the individual provinces to evolve a com¬ 
mon policy for the whole of India. The role of thet 
Centre as I envisage it, would be to co-ordinate policy 
throughout India and ensure that the mineral wealth 
of the country is conserved and utilised to the fullest 
advantage.” 

Mica, At Present The Monopoly Of The Few 

India as a whole, after the* ‘quitting’ of the British,, 
runs the risk of being entrapped by the Big Business- 
on a broader context, for purposes which may not be 
conducive to the interest of the common man. In the 
line of mica, things are already concentrated in the hands 
of scarcely a dozen interests of which 4 or 5 own or com¬ 
mand the bulk of the total strategic deposits. The National 
Government has to consider if it is safe in national in¬ 
terests, to leave the control, ownership or distribution of 
such a vital strategic asset of a vast country like India 
iri the hands of a half-a-dozen hands. Sir J. D. Sifton, once- 
the Chief Secretary and later the Governor of Bihar, once 
stated in the Bihar Legislative Council : 

“We have here in this province, the most important 
imperial asset. The Industry is therefore of more than 
local importance. The supply is by no means in¬ 
exhaustible and it becomes the duty of the local govern¬ 
ment as trustees of this important deposit, to conserve- 
the available supplies and to keep the industry in a 
healthy and prosperous condition.” 

The whole mica industry in Bihar today lies at the- 
mercy of practically 3 major parties of whom one practi¬ 
cally moulds the policy for the others and the rest, by 
various long-established influences and practices. In the- 
present state of affairs, even in trading, the small man 
is cornered. The monopolists are merrily ruling on. Ia 
course of the last few months, exports of mica from 
Calcutta alone ranged between 25 to over 60 lakhs of 
rupees in value per month of which more than 50 per 
cent represent the totals of 3 firfKs. The controlling 
hand of Anglo-America continues behind the “India 
Ltd." screen; a high-level investigation is imperatively 
necessary, without the least loss of time. I appeal'to Mir. 
Gadgil, the present Mines Minister in the Union Govern¬ 
ment. 




REFUGEE PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


By V. V. SAYANNA 


INTRODUCTION 

TJvh, work must have t-vil consequences and one of the 
most tragic legacies of the communal strife that has been 
deliberately fomented and freely nurtured in recent years 
is' the huge refugee question. Broadly stated, since the 
last general elections and particularly after the horrid 
events that took place in'Calcutta, Noakhuli, and Bihar, the 
problem of refugees is faced by India as a whole which 
has only taken a serious turn after the partition of the 
country or after the announccmennt of what is known as 
“Radcliffe’s Award.’ The widespread orgies of loot, 
arson and senseless savagery led to serious drop in levels 
of production, caused destruction or damage to wealth 
and 'property, public and private, and loss of thousands 
•of innocent lives, both human and bovine. The conse¬ 
quent dislocation in all spheres of economic activity in¬ 
cluding the administrative services of the governments, and 
the ruling general feeling of fear and insecurity have 
resulted in diversion and wastage of time and energies 
which ought to have been profitably focussed towards 
consolidation of the economic, political, social and moral 
basis of each of the Dominions for the urgent task of 
'their reconstruction and regeneration. These developments 
coinciding with the prevailing acute conditions with re¬ 
gard to food, cloth and housing cantnot hut aggravate the 
general state of things existing in both the new Dominions 
■and may jeopardise their very existence, if no adequate 
and timely measures aTe taken up. 

Present Position Of The Refugee Probijem 
Our refugee problem has some characteristics peculiar, 
iy its own which differ in a way from the emigration! move¬ 
ments in the past or the refugee problems faced by cer¬ 
tain countries of Europe and Asia during the lam two 
great world wars. In the first instance the mass exodus 
■of population in different parte is not the effect of emi¬ 
gration policies of ti.e respective governments, such as 
the typical mass emigration among countries of the world 
particularly during the 19th and 20th centuries which was 
■frequently assisted and directed by the Governments co<n- 
■cerfted. 1 'In fact the Prime Minister of the Indian Dominion 
has clearly stated that the present national undertaking of 
mass transfers of population in tho Punjab is rather forced 
•on the Government against their declared intentions. 
Secondly, the problem does neither correspond exactly to 
the situation of tl» attack by a formidable aggressor from 
outside, nor to the situation of a violent revolution, within 
the oocuaCry.like the October Revolution in Soviet Russia, 
because technically speaking conditions necessary for both 
these things are absent from, the ‘causes of the present 

1, 9w. Inttrnmtional JtfjfrMidiu, by tb« National Bureau of 
Coonomio Rttlbtrch, New York, 1929, VoL I. 


trouble. The trouble is largely communal and therefore 
the capitalists as well as the proletariat and intellectuals, 
all alike, are liable to fall victims to the catastrophe. The 
flight of people en masse is practically confined to the 
individuals and those families who are driven to it by force 
of religious circumstances and psychological factors. 
Obviously there are no strong economic or political motives 
to forge these unhappy persons into a coherent association 
or a regular group of emigrant* in course of time on either 
side of the frontiers,” as their decisions have no strong 
economic or political foundation and are the outcome of 
spontaneous actions taken under panic, religious frenzy 
and lawlessness. Moreover, the problem faced by us is 
twofold. On the one hand asylum has to he given for the 
refugees coming from outside, say from Pakistan, on the 
other hand the refugees belonging to the religious minor¬ 
ities in question have to be duly protected and, if so 
desired, arrangements have to be made for their safe re¬ 
moval to the other Dominion. As a matter of fact the 
nature of the refugee problem is very peculiar, as the 
position of the refugees does not-conform to tlic status of 
regular emigrants or to political exiles. 

Final statistics are not available about the numerical 
position of this compulsory displacement of people. Des¬ 
cribing the prohlem as ‘terrific’, the. Prime Minister of 
India has stated that at leasi two million people on either 
side of the West and the East Punjab have beeni moved or 
going to be moved, although according to the unofficial 
sources, it is estimated that at least three million persons 
must have crossed the borders on either side of the Punjab. 
As a matter of fact the exodus from the West Punjab 
actually started in the month of last March and since then 
aibout one million Hindus and Sikhs have come to India. 
However, the Westward movement of Muslim population in 
the Punjab has commenced relatively much later, for pro¬ 
bably the Muslim population in the East Punjab must have 
been under the prolonged old impression of the provincial 
majority of their community before the announcement of 
the Award of the Boundary Commission. If it is finally 
agreed by the two Central Governments upon exchange of 
populations in the two sectors of the Punjab, it would 
approximately entail the transfer of ahont four million 
people on either side on the basis of the census figures of 
1941, Accounts regarding exodus of religious minorities 
(Muslims and non-Muslims) taking place in various parts 
of the two Dominions are forthcoming, and they are not 
verified by official statements. It is reported unofficially 
that at least six lakhs of non-Muslims must have left the 
Province of Sind, since the outbreak of the Quetta riots 
(26th August, 1947) to neighbouring states and provinces. 
For the sake of argument, if it is assumed that there will 

& Cf, Proletarian Mom Migration during 19th and 20th centurioe 
Vide , International Migrations , Ibid , VoL I, Pert 1, pp. 81*07. 
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be similar movements of entire minority population between 
India and Pakistani, according to the figure of the last 
census, it would involve, if states are excluded, transfer 
of about 1,670 thousand Sikhs or broadly speaking 16,557 
thousand non-Muslims from Pakistan to India and con¬ 
versely about 30,998 thousand Muslims from India to 
Pakistan.* 

The flare-up in the Punjab caught the two new Govern¬ 
ments napping. Any estimate oif the number of persons 
killed and the value of the loss of properties involved 
would be a wild guess, and the official figures given were 
highly conservative. In spite of the previous experiences 
in Bengal and Bihar and the pitch of communal tension 
prevalent particularly in the Punjab (where many military 
units were reported to have been mobilised in anticipation 
of trouble as a result of the award of the Boundary Com. 
mission), it is regrettable to note that Governments should 
he taken unaware by the communal outbreak which rapidly 
developed into a serious crisis. Pt. Nehru has referred to 
this point in an outspoken statement; 

“I must confess that we have several times under¬ 
estimated tiie trouble,. ... we were rather taken un¬ 
awares by these happenings. Perhaps it was our fault 
and we ought not to have taken unawares by anything. 
And if a Government is taken unawares, it must suffer 
for it ... . Having under-estimaicd once, twice, three 
times, we decided not to do It again. ... So we built 
up a machinery which could deal with every possible 
contingency and emergency all over India.” 1 

In brief the following appear to be the measures taken 
by tho Government of India and Pakistan to meet the 
situation. The first question to which serious attention is 
accorded, is the evacuation of people concerned to the 
respective dominions by all possible means of quick trans¬ 
port, by land, sea and air in close co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments. The Governments have tried to 
ensure military protection to their respective communities 
oven in the remotest regions in either of the Dominions 
and from there they are shifted to the refugee centres to 
effect, if the refugees wish, their final removal to the res¬ 
pective Dominions under military escort. As soon as the 
refugees cross tho national borders, they find food, medi¬ 
cal aid and other facilities to meet their most urgent needs 
given according to arrangements made bv the Provincial 
Governments and benevolent organisations. It is happy 
to note that the prominent leaders in India and Pakistan 
have condemned unequivocally the acts of violence and 
bitter feelings of narrow and dangerous communalism and 
have given instructions to their followers to forget the 
past and to protect the minority communities m their 
localities. In India, a new Portfolio is created for Ut* pur¬ 
pose of Relief and Rehabilitation of refugees and ship¬ 
wrecked lives. Besides, on Emergency Committee of the 
Cabinet is set up to deal with the Punjab situation and 
the Committee has to meet day to day to discuss problems 

3, It stathtic, for tbe State, are atao Inotuded, the evnaapmullaf 
figuna an all out 1,718 thouund Sikh* oi 16,704 theuaanl non- 
Maalima from PaklaUn and 41,569 thouaand Moattau fawn Uh dun 
are to be abided to dn reap active Hea dston e. 

4, 'flit, Pt. Nahrv to a Preaa Cestotenea to Delhi us 13-9-47. 


as they arise and issue directions. The Emergency Com¬ 
mittee consists of the Prime Minister, the Defence Minister, 
the Transport' Minister grid the Minuter for Refugees, 
while the Governor-General and the Commander-In-Chief 
partake in the deliberations as invitees. 

Broad Outlines Of The Task 

After an analysis of the nature and'position of the 
refugee problem, it is necessary to examine the broad out¬ 
lines of the task oi suggesting appropriate solutions. From 
the outset there arc at least three distinct phases in the 
solution of the problem vii., the immediate, the provi¬ 
sional and the final. The immediate task is the establish¬ 
ment of peace and order in places subjected to distur¬ 
bances and the removal of minorities concerned to the 
refugee centres ensuring security to them under strong 
military force. In accordance with the desires of the 
people, they may lie either evacuated to the other dominion 
or may be allowed to stay there under protection, till, 
conditions improve and return to normal. The refugees- 
who are not mobilised by Government are to report on 
arrival at the Refugee Registration centres opened at 
suitable places or at the nearest taluk or district govern¬ 
ment offices of the Mamlatdars and Collectors. Refugee 
Committees are to be formed out of the refugees to place 
their pressing needs, grievances and all matters of their 
common interest and well-being before the authorities con¬ 
cerned. Official announcements have to be made regularly 
from time to time regairding the various developments, 
the measures taken and the state of affairs to the public 
and to the refugees. Similar committees may be formed 
out of the majority communities and other social workers, 
known aa the Refugee Aid Committees. Their work is to 
protect minorities in tlieir own regions, to infuse them 
with confidence, to create and to work for the establish¬ 
ment of cordial and paternal relations betweeen the two 
communities, to safeguard the properties seized or usurped 
by unauthorised persons, to trace out and recover wandering 
refugees, abducted women and children and to co-operate 
generally in the work of the Government in all such 
matters. Again Refugee Advisory Committees constituting 
representatives of Refugee Committees and Refugee Aid 
Committees may lie formed to advise the Ministry of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation of refugees on the evolution of 
policy and its execution. These must constitute the non¬ 
official bodies to help in the solution of the refugee 
question. 

The above proposals require some time for their 
effective realisation and therefore some provisional‘arrange¬ 
ments need be made for the interval. That is exactly, the 
question of the distribution and placing of refugees, and 
making arrangements for their provisional maintenance or 
employment in provinces and states which bave given 
them asylum. The provisional work chiefly consists of 
effecting temporary relief measures without any primary 
regard to the aspect of their rehabilitation. In the first 
place, the refugees have to he redistributed St various 
regions, as a result of negotiations entered into with the 
provincial governments and states as well as, private or 
political organisations willing to accept the refugees, taking 
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Into account the wishes of the refugees and the resources 
of the recipients. Unless the tasks of receiving and dis¬ 
tributing are co-ordinated properly, there will he over¬ 
crowding or congestion in certain places which produce 
complications, especially when the refugees ooine all at one 
time, in large numbers. From the practical viewpoint re¬ 
fugees belonging to the minority communities may be en¬ 
camped in urbati areas in order to ensure them strong protec¬ 
tion against any possible emergency, while the refugees be¬ 
longing to majority community, largely coming from different 
parts of the other Dominion, may be removed to rural 
parts after a short period of their reception. They are to 
be sent to the chief town of, the district for which they 
have been assigned in order that they may be distributed 
later on in suitable places in the district with the assist¬ 
ance of the village committees set up for the purpose of 
receiving and settling the refugees provisionally. This 
will avoid the possible other alternatives of refugees re¬ 
maining stranded in provinces economically incapable of 
maintaining or absorbing them and also the congestion and 
increase in the size of the refugee population in urban 
areas. Though they may be housed in buildings fallen 
vacant due to evaeuticn, to avoid complications or mis¬ 
givings in the minds of the original owners for returning 
to their houses early, it is advisable as far as possible to 
find accommodation for the refugee in vacant public or 
private buildings huts, barns etc. after duly recondition¬ 
ing them. The Collectors with the help of the local bodies 
like the District Boards and Municipal bodies have to 
look after the maintenance and welfare of the refugees 
until they find work or a final solution is reached. To make 
them self-reliant, it is desirable to help them in finding 
some employment within the limits of iheir new conditions 
of life. Partly since conditions in the countryside are not 
so satisfactory and partly since some of the refugees may 
not adjust themselves to rural life, it is possible that a 
good number of refugees tend to leave the districts to 
which they have been assigned and gravitate towards towns 
and industrial centres where they hope to obtain employ¬ 
ment in commerce and industry. In such an event, issue of 
identity certificates to the refugees to enable them to move 
freely wherever they like may prove Itelpiul. 

The measures discussed above are only of a temporary 
character, and the question cannot be fully tackled, unless 
some final solution is found. That consists of repatriation, 
migration and permanent settlement of refugees. The im¬ 
plications of each of them are briefly laid down. The re¬ 
patriation of the refugees to their original places is a 
suggestion par excellence. Obviously there are no economic, 
legal or political obstacles to the return of the refugees, 
as the refugees have got the legal recognition of their 
rights of citizenship and ownership of their properties etc. 
by the Governments of India and Pakistan, irrespective of 
whatever took place as a consequence of the disturbances. 
But it is difficult to estimate the exact number of the re¬ 
fugees who are likely to go back ini the near future, parti¬ 
cularly to Pakistan until the element of communal; sm is 
completely eliminated, in tin body politic of Pakistan. 
Repatriation k preferred in case of those who wish to 
return to their homes and to have a chance of recovering 


their property. However, the possibilities of repatriating the 
refugees appear to be limited as it is a solution which 
depends on some practical ami political considerations 
which cannot be discussed here. 

The second consideration is emigration or migration. 
Migration policies in course of the last century or so 
fluctuated between enthusiastic encouragement and severe 
restriction." In recent years under the influence of the 
depression a number of countries have more or less com¬ 
pletely closed their frontiers to foreign labour. However 
acute the question of population to India, it is evident that 
there is no possibility of avoiding emigration of people 
from Pakistan. One redeeming feature is that the flow 
of emigration of population is not one-sided, as there 
is an equal proportion of displacement of population in 
the opposite direction. Owing to the short distance 
between India and Pakistan, the transport charges may be 
less. Looked at from this viewpoint, the spontaneous 
migration of persons who decide to move from one 
Dominion to another or from one part of the Dominion to 
another at their own expense and rely largely or entirely on 
their own resources is good inasmuch as it relieves some 
trouhle and cost an. the part of the Government, and pro¬ 
per facilities of transport are to be provided. But large- 
scale migration cannot take place without extensive deve- 
lopemnt schemes in the new regions. Migration must, like 
other economic activities, be planned to carry through 
a policy which will promote the interests of the countries 
of emigration and immigration and of the migrants'' 
themselves. 

Hence in case of those refugees who cannot be re¬ 
patriated, who perhaps form a majority, the possibilities 
of settling them permanently maiy be explored. It it is 
accepted os an inevitable solution, however painful the 
conclusion may appear, it is fair that the valuation of pro¬ 
perties abandoned by the refugees may be undertaken 
under the supervision of a Joint Commission of both the 
Central Governments and that the refugees may be given 
compensation to which they are entitled, as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that they may settle down permanently in 
the new territories. At the time of paying compensation 
al different rates, a certain percentage (say 10) may be 
deducted on payments made above a certain minimum 
towards Refugee Fund. If the general notion that economi¬ 
cally the Muslims occupy a less advantageous position 
than the Hindus and Sikhs in the matter of ownership of 
wealth and property is accepted as true, the proposal is 
likely to enhance the liabilities of Pakistan State to India 
in the aggregate. 

The organisation of settlement of refugees is great 
wherein the close co-operation between the Government 
and the private or public bodies is of vital importance. 
In this task, the Government, the Employment Exchange 
services, the employers, the Trade Unions, and other allied 
organisations have a pan to play ini helping the refugee 
population in finding their daily bread and work. Refugee* 
belonging to agricultural communities may be settled on 

S. fit- Migration and settlement in some British Domini one On 
Australia, Hear Zealand aad Canada) bj D. Christie Tail, aide, later- 
nafioW Labour Xante(a, Val. XXXV, pp. IMS. 
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poramboke or government watte lands. To reduce to a 
minimum tbe probable opposition against expropriation of 
private lands, acquisitions fed reclamation of additional 
areas must be simultaneously taken up. There is also need 
for providing them with financial aid until they can stand 
on their own legs. For instance, refugees settled on land 
require a dwelling, livestock, agricultural implements, seed 
etc, in addition to farm land, while the won-agricultural 
refugees have to be provided with housing and, if they are 
artisans, with tools and machinery to carry on their work, 
besides provision for family expenses till income is derived 
from their occupations. Indeed complicated issues have 
however to be fully discussed to safeguard the interests of 
workers and other interests concerned in each of the pro¬ 
vinces as well as tbe interests of the refugees. At this stage 
close cooperation between the Ministers for labour and for 
refugees together with the Department of Planning and 
"Development is essential to give a relative prospect of 
success in life to the settlers. 

■ t 

Matters Of Organisations 

The desired ends can be only obtained by collective 
efforts methodically organised. Statistics are to be collected 
by the Refugee services about the dates of arrival and 
departures of the refugees in different regions and their 
composition according to age, sex and occupation. Full 
details are to be gathered regarding number of families, 
number of persons in each family (number received 
casualties, died or missing); number of males, female and 
children (number of persons rendered orphans or widows to 
be shown separately); localities of origin (district, taluk 
-and village); and lastly regarding previous occupations 
(Profession, Government or private services, business, 
artisan, peasant proprietors, agricultural landless workers, 
students, unemployed and the like). Owing to lack of 
proper means of registering the refugees in many provinces 
and stales the compilation of census figures outlined above 
would be presented with many difficulties. However, with 
effective assistance of provincial governments, the Refugco 
committees, the Refugee Aid Committees approximate 
figures can be obtained. The. final statistic-) supplied by 
the Refugee Department may he incomplete ns a certain 
number of families may, for various reasons, fail to give 
-correct information or to fill up the ‘declaration forms’ at 
the nearest Refugee centres on their arrival." At a later 
stage researches have to be conducted by the Department 
of Refugees in collaboration with the I'Diversities in the 
Provinces affected to study the refugee situation cheaply, 
its effects on labour conditions, employment etc, u, make 
necessary improvements. 

In carder to avoid frictions, waste of efforts, duplication 
■of functions and various other defects, the niece—ity t»> 
co-ordinate the work of various services dealing with the 
refugee problem is obvious. One of the essential duties ol 
the new Ministry for refugees is to grapple with tin- prob¬ 
lem of refugee* by coordinating and consolidating the 
efforts and goodwill of the provincial government*, and 

6. See Inlenuttoiul Labour Xniau>, J aimery, I*28, Tot. 
VV1I, No. 1 *. 71, 


states with the help of the Central Refugee Advisory 
Committee. 

Financial Implications 

The effective implementation of these measures largely 
depends on the financial resources. Bath as regards relief 
and settlement, the chief bottleneck is the same, namely 
lack of funds. 1 No estimates can be made at present about 
the total cost of settling the refugees. It is equally not 
possible to express an opinion here and now, whether the 
provinces involved can raise funds entirely from their 
own resources and to what extent they have to look to 
the funds contributed from other areas and by the Central 
Government as it requires a detailed study of their econo¬ 
mic and financial position. In view of the huge deficit 
previously faced by the Central Government in framing 
its budget, it is difficult to Bay whether the two states of 
Pakistan and India can stand by themselves without im¬ 
pairing the general economic position in the matter of 
raising sums within the countries, or the fulfilment of 
their obligations in connection) with the refugee will 
necessitate them to have resource to an international loan. 
If the prospects of raising necessary funds within the two 
countries aie not bright, the question of raising any inter¬ 
national loan or approaching an organisation like the 
U. N. R. R. A. deserves full investigation. Various ways 
of raising funds have to be urgently devised. Collections 
may be made in money or in kind (fcodgrains, fuel, and 
clothing consistent with the existence of rationing and 
controls) and the proceeds may be distributed among re¬ 
fugees by the Refugee Aid Committee. But it may be 
noted that collections of this kind have been made on 
various occasions in the last few years and it will be easily 
realised that the charitable sources of the common man 
have become almost exhausted, the amounts of such col¬ 
lections already having commenced recording diminishing 
returns in recent months. Therefore, a special tax on pro¬ 
perty owners in, the country generally, and particularly in 
the Regions involved may be levied, besides imposition of 
an additional charge on all the wealthy and propertied 
persons at the time of handing over their properties to 
them om their return, may be resorted to. 

Conclusion 

Hie refugee situation has assumed great proportions 
and it is difficult to bring about fully the Berioua implica¬ 
tions involved in dealing with problems of this kind, 
political and social. One cannot prophesy the new turns 
things may take in future which have to be boldly and 
determinaicly faced and overcome by the respective Govern¬ 
ments by harnessing all their resources and energies to 
the fullest extent. The Telief and rehabilitation iff the 
refugees, the able-bodied as well as the disabled, shall be 
a hard task which can be only carried on an inter-pro* 
vincial scale, as the work has a national character and no 
isolated or provincial measures are adequate. 

7. Cf. Mr. liiuwli «*ture<l the League legislator* at Weal runjth 
In s recent visit to Lahore ton 30-8-47) that the Pakistan Govern- 
niaot would go all nut to rehabilitate refugees even to the $unt of 
facing fauklaptei* B , 



SOME INFORMATION ABOUT OMICHAND FROM THE CALCUTTA 

HIGH COURT RECORDS 


Br Dr. N. K. SINHA, 
Calcutta 


Omichawd (Amirchand) is an unfortunate figure of British 
Indian history. He stumbles from obscurity into the pages 
of history when, his greatest financial gamble failed miser¬ 
ably. The fraud perpetrated by Clive made Omichand u 
figure of Indian history. But we do not really know muc.ii 
about him. 

At* exploration of the unprinted records of the High 
Court of Calcutta unexpectedly revealed the existence of 
a considerable number of papers concerning Omichand 
among the records of the Mayor’s court and the Supreme 
Court. Tile notes of Hyde, one of the puisne judges of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta also contain some in¬ 
formation about him. This accumulated miscellany is 
helpful in reconstructing the career of this Sikh merchant, 
though it throws no light ori the part whicli he played in 
the c onseiracy against Siraj-Ud-l)uula. 

Omichand’s name was really Amirrhand. Huzuri Mul 
(Haznri Mai), his brother-in-law, who was for a long 
time his close associate and later the principal executor of 
his will, refers to him as Amirchand in several documents. 
In one of the Bengali documents he describes himself— 

“Sfljfa -which was 

then tinned (by slurring over r) into English as '‘manager 
of the estate of the laic Balm Amecchand”, which was 
spelt also as Umichand or Omichand. 

The Seths of Sutanati worked o-> brokers to the East 
India Company in their Dadni business in the seventeenth 
century and in the early years of the eighteenth. In his 
early days Amirchand attached himself to one of the Seths. 
In 1795, in a case before the Supreme Court—Bulaki 
Singh vs. Gopinath Seth-Jogmohan Sen, an old servant of 
the Seths, who was more than seventy years old at the 
time, deposed to the effect that Bottom Das Seth was the 
maker of Amirchand’s fortune. Bostom Das and Amir¬ 
chand were for some time partners. Jogmohan Sen re¬ 
peated with emphasis—“Who was Omichand ? Ilis for¬ 
tune, character and all were made under the Seal. By 
Seat I mean Bostom Das Seat." Bostom Das was very 
unfortunate in later life and died in 1752. He sum¬ 
moned Amirchand and told his old partner in business 
that he could not hope to live long, that he was indebted 
to many people and he had many children. How were 
they to be taken care of and what would Amirchand 
advise him to do? Amirchand advised him to make a 
fictitious mortgage comprehending all his property in 
Amirchand’s name and leave the document with hrs son 
Nemai Chand Setlr. In case any creditor laid claim to 
any of Bostom Das’* house property in Calcutta Amirchand 
would maki a counterclaim as mortgage. Amirchand * L 
aured his old partner, "I will pay off all your dehts and 
•ave your house from your creditor!.” It is relevant to 
aote that the Calcutta estate of Bottom Das included 
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“Tollah garden, Chowringhee garden which is now includ¬ 
ed in the esplanade and Jourabagan Carden.” The sons- 
of Bostom Das were alarmed at this prospect of a mort¬ 
gage. But Amirchand assured them and said that the 
mortgage would bear no interest and Pitambar Seth, owner 
of half share must not sign it. the paper should be ante¬ 
dated and no one was to witness it. His plan was to 
scare away the creditors of Bostom Das, not to sell the 
property under duress but to make a gradual Sale and 
pay off the debts. Bostom Das died shortly after this 
fictitious mortgage was made. This episode reveals Amir- 
ehaml in a characteristic role. 

We have the first glimpse of Amirchand in the re¬ 
cords of the Mayor's Court at Calcutta in July, 1749. 
This is one of the earliest record® preserved in the High 
Court. An application was made for the administration of 
the effects of one Williamson deceased. His nearest of 
kin a« also a large creditor Thomas Smith was appointed 
to administer them along with another creditor James 
Irwin. Amirchand, one of the creditors, moved that ho 
might be joined in the administration of the effects of the 
deceased. The Court declined. 

Amii('hand again comes into prominence in the judi¬ 
cial records of 1755 in the proceedings of the Quarter 
Sessions. The Grand, Jury, an institution now obsolete, 
made the following presentiment:— 

“The Jnrrnr. fc.r our sovereign Lord th P King 
present that Omit band of this place inhabitant, 
having been frequently present,cd to the Court by 
several Grand Jury for neglecting to repair his 
houses so great in number in this town which he 
is pciwesscd of. several of whirh are quite unten¬ 
able . . . remain still m a ruinous and untenable 
eondiPon . . . the Jurors therefore do say that the 
accused's neglect h a great, mi banco to the town in 
general and to the inhabitants thereof . . . the said 
nuisance still retmire to the hazard of the lives of 
mnnv inhabitants who are obliged to rent the said 
houses for want of other® as likewise p twengerB 
pa #ine bv and endangering neighbouring houses by 
their fall.” 

The Court acquainted the Grand Jury that the p«r 
prut of their presentiment should be immediately redress- 
'•d. We learn from Orme that most of the hest Houses in 
Calcutta belonged to Amirchand. His garden house three 
miles from i*ie Fort of Calcutta i« famous in history a# 
the place where Siraj-Ud-Daula encamped when he at¬ 
tacked Calcutta in 1756. That Amirchand was also one of 
the worst landlords is perhaps not known- to all 

«v spirr-h of fact* relating to Anerrhaod’s life 
during the fateful years of 1756 and 1757,1 could only come 
u» rnss tlif- ev dence of George Wlliam«on w'm was Sub- 
S-o-r• >,rv *o th“ Council during the yearn of 1757 to 1761 
and who downed thus in a case relating to AmircharuFs 
e«tate in 1793:— 
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“1 have seen Omichand and Dialchand (Pin* 
ohand) together during Omdchnnd’s life. The nret 
time I ever, saw them was at Mr. Drake’s, the 
Governor. I did not then know who either of them 
were but Omichand was leading Dialchand by the 
hand into the oouneil room which must have been 
just after the capture of Calcutta, by his going up 
and embracing each member of the Council among 
whom Colonel Clive was sitting an Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. Omichand introduced Dialchand 
to each of them as his palak betta (adopted son).’’ 

It was moat probably after this large-scale embracing 
that Amirchand accompanied "Watts as his adviser to 
Murshidabad, and thus was set in train the whole series 
of events in which he played his part, culminating in that 
famous trick of Clive. 

Amirr.hand died in the month of Agrahayan B. S. 1165, 
early in December, 1758. For some time before his death 
he was not in Calcutta and was staying possibly at Malda. 
His absence from Calcutta is proved by a Sheriff’s return 
Of August IS, 1758 in the case of Edward Handles vs. Omi¬ 
chand. The return contained the following entry “The 
within-mentioned is not to be found within my district." 
The case was a claim for Ra. 5812-9-6, the amount of a 
hill of parcels for 3 pairs of emerald drops and a trinket. 
It was withdrawn by the plaintiff. 

- The story of Amirchand’s becoming insane is a pure 
figment of imagination., In the prolonged litigation over 
his estate no mention was ever made at any time that he 
bad ever lost his reason. No doubt he was very much 
annoyed with himself for his failure to get what he thdught 


Gulabchand 

(died before Amirehand) 

Rhowani Bibi = Dakhin Rai 
(Survived Amirchand) 11 

II II 

Di&chand another son 

died, August, 1793 (probably by another wife) 

Bulaki Singh 


was within his grasp, especially when he looked around 
and found his European friends suddenly enriched beyond 
their wildest dreams. The feeling of a cheat when he is 
cheated by another can be easily guessed, But his busi¬ 
ness dealings with the East India Company continued al¬ 
most as before. One new d«j*elopment is, however, clearly 
discernible. As a reaction from this money-making which 
was so long the be-all and the end-all of his existence, he 
developed a religious turn of mind. Some time before his 
death he talked of going to Amritsar as a pilgrim and in 
his will, after distributing about 1,60,000 among the differ: 
ent members of his family, he left the entire residue as 
Debottur to Sree Gobind Nanakji. This estate was latpr 
valued at 42 Lakhs after payment of Ra. 37,500|- to the 
frf ag Halgm and Foundling Charities in England. For the 
management of this Debottur property there was prolonged 
litigation between Hira Singh (heir of Hazari Msl) and 
Bulaki Singh (nephew of Diaehand, Amirchand’s palak- 
betta). 

The Will of AmlrchaMd has been published in the 
Report of the Regional Survey Committee for Bengal and 
Assam (194647) appointed by the Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission. History is not concerned with the long- 
drawn story of the litigation between Bulaki Singh and 
Hira Singh. But a genealogical table drawn up by Justice 
Hyde of the Supreme Court to help his memory may be 
reproduced here because that would correct some of the 
current mistakes. 


II . „ , 

Amirchand=8ister of Haaari Mai 
(no issue) 

Haaari Mai. d/- 1783 

by Nilu, a slave, after his wife’s death 

Rai Motichand-- 
8ree Cowar 

II. , 

Hira Singh 


The property that Amirchand left to Sree Govind 
Nanakji by his Will was estimated by one of the litigants 
later as worth 42 Lakhs. Some of the witnesses used indis 
eriminately the term Govind Nanak and Nanak Govind. 
The impersonal character of Sikh Guruship wus well 
known. The peculiar Sikh conception was that the Gurus 
were one and the same. The quarrel lxiween Diaehand 
and Huzuri Mai and between Bulaki Singh and Hira Singh 
helped to ruin this very valuable trust property of 
Amirchand. 

I have seen Amirchand’a name in intimate family cor¬ 
respondence, in official documents drawn up by lum and 
hit associates and nowhere is he described as a Singh. 
It ia therefore natural to conclude that he was a Nanak- 
panthi SBth. His niece Bhowani Bibi was married to 
Dakhin Rai. If name is an indication neithei he nor 
Huzuri Mai was a KJialsa Sikh. As Ions been said, “A 
Kliatri, when a Sikh is ordinarily a Sikh of Nanak rather 
than a devotee of Guru Govind”, because be is not there¬ 


by under the necessity of completely giving up his caste 
principle. The fact that Diachand’s heir was a Sikh of 
Guru Govind Singh and Huzuri Mai’s, heir was also a 
follower of the tenth Guru does not militate against this 
theory. 

Some facts connected with Amirehand’s affair after 
his demise deserve notice. At the request of the execu¬ 
tors, Messrs. Frankland and Holwcll acted in conjunction 
with them in collecting aH his concerns at the aurungs 
with Mr. Scraftan as their assistant, Huzuri Mai, die 
principal executor, was anxious to please Englishmen of 
rank to an extent altogether improper for a person who 
was in charge of the management of a trust property. 
Clive took advantage of Huzuri MHil’s anxiety to please 
him to do a favour to Raja Tilakchand of Burdwau, who 
was indebted to Amirchand’s estate to the extent of 15 
lakhs. A settlement of account was made at Lord Clive’s 
house in 1765. Huzuri Mull was prepared to give Tilak¬ 
chand credit for Ra. 2,90,000!-. But Lord Clive made Mm 
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five up'all except nine lakhs, thus making the executor 
forego a sum of 3,10,000 rupees. 

The servility of Huzuri Mul to Sahibs is beat illustrat¬ 
ed by his payment to the Magdalen and Foundling 
charities in 1762. In the case—John Doe on the demise 
of Hire Singh «s. ( Bulaki Singh— 'Williamson, who has 
been quoted before, gave the following evidence: 

“Huzurl Mul, the htter end of April in the 
year 1762 came to Mr. Vansittart when 1 was with 
him and hold him that Omichand by his will had 
left a certain sum of money for two charities in 
England and begged to know what two charities he 
Mr. Vansittart would particularly recommend. Mr. 

• Vansittart recommended the Magdalen and Found¬ 
ling hospitals and he Husuri Mul acquiesced in that 
and the. next day gave into my hands as Secretary 


a letter to that effect in consequence of vhieh an 
order to that effect was made out.” 

There is a slight inaccuracy in the evidence of William- 
son and it is no wonder because he was giving his evidence 
in 1793. The verbal offer of Huzuri Mul must have been 
made on the 31st March, 1762 because the letter was 
dated 1st April, 1762. He expressed his intention to pay 
from Amirchand’s estate 37,500 current rupees into the 
Company’s cash, 3,000 rupees annually half to the Found¬ 
ling and half to the Magdalen hospital. I have read the 
Will of Amirehand as thoroughly os possible and nowhere 
do I find any provision for the two charities in.England. 
Huzuri Mul made this unauthorized payment of a very 
considerable sum of money out of Amirchand’s estate only 
to please the Governor and his friends. 

O:- 


A PLEA FOR HIGHER BANK RATE 

A Measure Against Post-War Depression 

By Paor. P. C. BANEHJEE, m.a. 


Thj Post-Wak Boom 

This first phase of the post-war period will be naturally 
a period of boom, as it is now. The demobilisation 
crisis has been momentary. As the war production is 
being over, peace production begins and a - transfer 
from war work to peace work takes place. A great 
demand for repairs and renewal of the plants and 
machinery, a rush for the construction of building 
and railways and the necessity for starting the post¬ 
poned social work of the State are being at onee 
arisen, These greatly stimulate first the activities of 
the capital goods ind'istries and then the consumption 
goods industries. On the other aide, when the war¬ 
time controls and restrictions on consumption will be 
over, the people forced for so long a period to a strict 
austere living will try to satisfy their pent-up demand 
for consumption goods. Although the demand for both 
capital goods and consumption goods may thus be 
considered as immediate, the switch-over from war to 
peaee economy will require some time. In the transi¬ 
tion period, therefore, the rate of output of both the 
capital and consumption goods would be insufficient to 
cope with the intensity of demand and their prices 
would consequently shoot up. This will bring a wind¬ 
fall profit to the producers and the trades will ex¬ 
perience a highly stimulated activity. This is what may 
he called & post-war boom. 

Tbx Pobt-Wak DirswsoN 

But this boom will be temporary and short-lived. 
It will be the herald of a great depression that awaits 
ns all in the next phase of the post-war period. 

The post-wait demand will soon be satisfied. This 
will not be a continuing demand, but a sudden demand 
arising out of wants that had remained unsatisfied 
during the war and also out of war damages and post¬ 
poned repairing and restockings of factories, shops and 
bouses. Being allured by high profit* and being 
facilitated «by an abundant supply of funds available 


at low rates of interest in the transition period from 
war to peace, the entrepreneurs of capital goods would 
embark upon projects beyond necessity, and the pro¬ 
ducers of consumption goods would expand output 
beyond demand. People’s savings in the banks would 
gradually be drawn upon end would not be replaced 
by inflated money as it used to be during the war 
under the regime of inflation. The affluence in the field 
of finance will now give place to scarcity and the banks 
would find it difficult to provide money to entre¬ 
preneurs as freely as they have been doing. Conse¬ 
quently the interest rates might tend to rise. This 
would at once reduce the prices of securities and also 
the shares of the industrial concerns. The cost of 
financing the projects in hands would rise and this 
would reduce the profitableness of the ' schemes 
launched. Many of the projects would bo abandoned 
and unemployment would set in first in the capital 
goods industry. The unemployment in this industry 
would reduce the effective demand for consumption 
goodB and the set-back iu the capital goods trade 
would also spread to the consumption goods trade 
within a short time. A crash would occur and the prices 
would adopt a falling course. It would be difficult to 
bring a proportionate reduction in the high level of 
wages and thus the cost of production remaining high, 
in consequence, the industries would suffer from a 
cost-prices disequilibrium. Once the ball is set rolling 
it gathers impetus. Similarly, as the depression spreads, 
it tends to gather cumulative force. In India, capital 
goods industry being negligible the break would at 
once take place in the prioe of consumption goods, 
and the unemployment would be more wide in con¬ 
sumption goods industry. 

We thus see that the seed of the post-war depres¬ 
sion is. thus sows in the post-war boom which will 
ultimately dig its own grave. In order, therefore, to 
avoid the post-war depression, we have first to avoid 
the exeesrive development of Hie post-war boom. 


9 
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The Ban kin q Poucr 

The banking system will play no leaa a part in the 
price fluctuations that are inevitable after the war. 
In spite of a great increase in the demand for money 
in order to meet the colossal war expenditure, the pre¬ 
war Bank rate has been kept intact throughout the 
war period. In this country this three per cent war has 
been made possible by the abundant supply oi 
paper currency which has made, money surprisingly 
cheap. It would have been better if the Bank Bate were 
increased and the war were financed more through 
loans and less through inflation. The upheaval that has 
taken place in the country’s economic and price 
structures would not settle down at once after the war. 
Violent fluctuations, os we have noted, both upwards 
and downwards of prices are likely to follow one after 
another before a readjustment of the different econo¬ 
mic phenomena takes place. Much of the vagaries of 
price fluctuation can be checked if the banks take 
timely actions and adopt a wise policy. This the Reserve 
Bank can do to a certain extent through the mani¬ 
pulation of Bank rate according to the circumstances. 
Tinkering with the credit and the currency policy 
would be of little value to avert the crisis and a stable 
Bank Rate even then would be another blunder on 
the road to stabilisation. 

The Present Higher Rate ok Exchange 

There is one more danger in India which may 
intensify the slump. The post-war exchange policy of 
the Indian Government will have a great bearing upon 
the period of transition from war to peace. If the. rupee 
is not revalued after the war in berms of sterling and 
the policy of the Government is to hold on to the 
present rate of exchange, the banking authorities will 
be sparing every' nerve to resist falls and encourage 
rises in the rupee-sterling rate of exchange when the 
free movements of international trade are restored. It 
is with this end in view Lhat the Bank Rate in India 
might be raised higher and higher at certain later 
period of the post-war boom. Its efforts oaf the business 
psychology would be catastrophic, and it would 
accentuate the vigour of depression. After the first- 
world war, the high rate of 2s.. a legacy of the 
Rabington Smith Committee, accentuated the trend 
of falling prices in India from 1020 onwards. England 
too, being eager to re-establish the gold standard after 
the last war at the pre-war rate, tried hard to resist 
falls in the dollar-steriing rate. The exchange in 
America was unpegged, and to raise the dollar- 
steriing rate in New York, England thought it prudent 
to attract funds from America. The Bank Rate was 
consequently raised in England to as high as 7 per cent, 
and. this at a time when the depression had already 
set in. As a result the depression was intensified and it 
continued so till the middle of 1022 when tin Bank 
Rale was brought dawn to the level of 3 per cent 
which brought about an improvement in the situation. 
In India, we are threatened with a similar experience 
after this war, when the freedom in export and import 
trades would be re-instated fully, if no measure is 
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taken against such calamities. While the prices then 
would be tumbling down, money wages and other costs 
of production would not follow suit. And this money 
cost of production lagging behind the associated price 
movement, which is a natural accompaniment of a 
severe monetary slump, will curtail heavily business 
profits, and this is surely to bring a serious contrac¬ 
tion of employment. 

A Higher Bank Rate Now 

Every care should be taken by the banking system 
to be free from the temptation of creating an exp&n- 
sionaiy credit during the period of post-war boom. 
Noticing the sign of an all-round optimism, there is 
every possibility of the banking system to be allured 
to build up a huge structure of credit expansion which 
would at once crack as the depression would stealthily 
set in. Therefore, intead of waiting for the dep.ressioif 
and then raise up the Bank Rate as a remedy, as 
England did after the first Wu-rld war, it. would be 
prudent to raise it now as soon as possible. This 
would not permit the Bank Rate to remain below the 
natural rate, as has been the case during the war just 
ended. Is not prevention always better than cure ? 

Conclusion 

To sum up, in order to meet the immediate post¬ 
war crisis, the country should take every monetary, 
fiscal and necessary' conrtol measure in order to pre¬ 
vent prices from collapsing. A big programme of public 
investment should at once be launched to replace the 
war expenditure. The object should be a gradual and 
orderly fall in prices all round and to prevent a 
drastic monetary contraction. In the meantime, the 
Hank Rate should be raised to a higher level in order 
to prevent the entrepreneurs from embarking upon 
projects beyond necessity with the help of cheap 
money available. When the control over import and 
export will be fully lifted, there would be a heavy rush 
of foreign goods into the country as the prices in India 
are comparatively higher. As a remedial measure the 
problem of the devaluation of the rupee would at once 
be taken up for consideration and a proper rupee- 
sterling rate should be fixed, so that the higher ratio 
may not get an opportunity of increasing the country's 
import at the cost of its export. The effect of higher 
rupee ratio has already begun to tell upon the Indian 
prices, as the prices of a few articles of foreign 
consumer goods which have already made their appear¬ 
ance in the market are far lower than their Indian 
equivalence. Unless the rupee is revalued and the 
exchange rate is fixed at its new natural level, all the 
programme of stabilisation will be tom into pieces. 
As our sterling balances would gradually be dissipated 
by paying for our import, the contraction of currency 
would become inevitable. The country should, at all 
means, avoid such rapid deflation and, if qecessary. 
issue ad hoe securities to prevent the currency from 
sudden contraction. When prices have come down to 
a reasonable and economic level, they should be 
scientifically stabilised. *» 
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Is the border sphere, the economic stability of the 
country can only be achieved if the currency policy 
of the India Government and the credit policy of the 
Reserve Bank are properly married together. The 
instability in the standard of value is to a large 
extent, responsibly for the economic miseries and dis¬ 
appointment of expectation of the present-day world. 
Although 'difficult, it is not impossible, however, to 
maintain the stability of the measuring rod of value 

--: 0 : 


within limits with the help of tlie new ideas now 
developing in the banking world. 'A mind free from 
conservative and orthodox notions 'and having an 
aptitude for clear analysis of the real situation can 
confidently steer through difficult times and roach the 
destination safely. The future currency reforms in this 
country should be carried out in the above light. 

5.11.46 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF INDIAN STATES 

Br Prof K. V. RAO, m.a., M.nitt., ml a. (Patna State) 


The latest declaration of H.M.C. makes the follow¬ 
ing points clear: 

i. That the British would withdraw from India 
by .lunc 1948. 

n. As far as the States are concerned, Para¬ 
mountry would cease to exist; the States would 
regain their sovereignty and begin to exercise full 
governmental functions. 

Tne aierago render of this journal would at once 
begin to imagine big states like. Hyderabad and Mysore 
when he reads or hears about Indian States. What we 
should note first is that there are about six hundred Stales 
in India occupying an area of 712.508 sq. miles and having 
a population of 93 millions according to the census of 
1941. Of these only ten are bigger than the smallest of 
British Indian Provinces; there are only 30 States which 
are bigger than the average size of a British Indian District; 
Lava State in Rajputana is about 19 sq. miles; while there 
are some States which are no better than small holdings. 

■ It is illogical and much confusion would arise iu calling 
all these entities by the same term as ‘Slates'; but the 
recent declaration implies that nil these States, big and 
small, though they canu; undei the British under different 
circumstances and though they enjoy today different degrees 
of autonomy and power of internal governmeni. would find 
themselves vested with full sovereign, powers. * 

The declaration of H.M..G. has only y ne meaning to 
the States—Paramountcy would cease. What does it mean? 
Paramountcy is difficult to define; the Butler Committee 
could not exactly define it and they were content merely 
to remark that ‘Paramountcy it, paramount’. It simply 
means in non-technical language the sum-total of the powers 
exercised by the British Government through the Viceroy 
and the Political Department on the ‘sovereign and inherent 
rights’ of tho Ruler of the State. The word is very clastic 
and its moaning varies ini practice depending upon treaties, 
convention, politics and personalities. It ranges from the 
right to advise % Nizam on the appointments to the 
Executive Council to the right to depose the Ruler. In 
fact, as Lord Curzon said, “The sovereignty of the Crown is 
everywhere unchallenged. It has itself laid £own the limi¬ 
tations of ita prerogatives.” Lprd Reading made it com¬ 
plete when he asserted that the right of intervention in 
the internal affaire of a State was inherent in the para- 


mountcy of the British Crown and the right might be 
exercised at the solo discretion of the Crown. 

A perusal of the development of the relations between 
the States and the Crown would convince us that these States 
were never treated as equals at all and that they were allowed 
to enjoy internal autonomy as s matter of grace amt to a 
degree according to contingencies. Paramountcy has 
never been defined and one of the points constantly urged 
hv tile Princes through their Chaoibor was for the defini¬ 
tion of Paramountcy, and one of I lit- points thai troubled 
the Princes all these years was to whom Paramountry would 
ho transferred when the British quit Tndia. Paramountcy 
all these years was exercised by the Crown not only in 
Imperial interests but also in the interests of British* 
Indio. In his speech at Udaipur, Lord Miulo stated that 
“there are also certain matters in which it is necessary 
for the Government ol India to safeguard the interests of 
the community as a whole, as well as those of the Para¬ 
mount rower, such as railways, telegraphs and other ser- 
'ices of an imperial character." (Italics mine). If con¬ 
trol of the Indiun States was required to safeguard these 
general interests as stated by Lord Miuto, the necessity to 
safeguard those interests is still there. 

An unnecessary controversy is raging in India now on 
the question of Sovereignly. Independence is being given 
to India bv legal transfer as a ‘gift’ of the British and just 
as we cannot question tho right of the British to confer 
Pakistan so also we cannot question the right of the British 
to Confer full sovereign status on the Slates. Yes, even 
Lavu in Rajputana having an area of 19 sq. miles can he 
independent; but the question is not one of the right of 
being independent but one of might of retaining* independ¬ 
ence. Sovereignity is a question of fact and not one for 
theoretical discussion. Even 1 cun, declare independence at 
any time and the question! is one of might; if I have ten 
atom bombs with me, probably I can declare independence 
at once-—nothing can prevent me. Legally all the States 
do become fully sovereign States in June, 1948 and then 
there are three courses open to them : 

i. They can declare independence and remain 
aloof or enter into some agreement with the Indian 
Union on some common mattere; or 

it. They can come into the Indian Union and 
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form ii Federation handing over a part of aovweignty 
to the Federal Govemmnet; or 

iii. They can all form together into a Federa¬ 
tion and enter into aome agreement with the Indian 
Union or remain aloof. 

Whatever course the Indian States take and whether 
all of them take the same course or not would depend on 
circumstances, practical difficulties and political realities, 
hut not on the legal interpretation of sovereignty. There is 
u yet no international law governing national States and 
even if then is one it is hound to remain a dead letter in 
the absence of an international authority capable of en¬ 
forcing it; in other words, law without force behind it, 
ia bound to remain a dead letter whether it is in national 
sphere or in the international sphere. 

Theoretically there are many possibilities. The States, 
even Lava, can declare independence and then adopt any 
of the following steps to retain that independence: 

i. Seek de facto recognition from some of the 
strong nations like Britain, U.S.A., or U.S.S.R.— 
the three countries that are exercising the rights 
of an International authority by virtue of their 
might; or 

m. Enter into an alliance—defensive and 

offensive—with any of them ; and/or 
iti. Secure membership of U. N. 0. 

But practically, political wisdom would dictate to the 
States the advisability of joining the Indian Union in one 
form or the other, as no outside Government would he 
interested in these States to enter into alliance with them 
against India. 

* The only practical course open therefore is to join 
the Indian Union—and this can be don|e in the following 
manner, aa indicated earlier: 

t. By joining the Indian Union by surrendering 
a part of the sovereignty, as do the provnioes, for 
federal purposes, specially for Defence, Customs 
und Communications. 

ii. By declaring independence and then enter¬ 
ing into an alliance with the Indian Centre for 
definite purposes, specially for Defence. 

Whatever is the course taken, the practical effects are 
the same; the question that would arise in future'is: what 
attitude should the Centre take if there is an internal dis¬ 
turbance? It is well-known that today the Princes are 
able to rule not by the will of the people—though the 
contrary cannot he asserted,—nor by any inherent strength 
of theirs, but simply by the protection offered by the Para¬ 
mount Power. But the Paramount Power always insisted 
on the rigebt of internal intervention in case of bad govern¬ 
ment as a corollary to the protection offered. If the aame 
protection is expected from the Union Centre, the aame 
right of intervention should be conceded also. Again 
Paramountry was exercised, to quote Ixtrd Minto. ‘to safe¬ 
guard die Interests of the community as a whole... .such 
as railways, telegraphs and other Imperial services’, and 
these interests should still be safeguarded by the Indian 
Union which means intervention with Indian States* in¬ 
ternal administration. So the Princes might be feeling, 
and with legitimate fears, that whatever might be legal 
phraseology of the relationship with the Indian Union, 
force of events would gradually result in a new Indian 


Political Department trying to interfere with their 
autonomy. 

I concede the possibility but there is also another 
possibility that cannot be overlooked. Where the Union 
subjects are striedy limited by a written constitution, the 
actual working of Federations shows'that the scope for 
intervention is less and less; even.' in India it yras demon¬ 
strated by the inability of the Centre to intervene in Ben¬ 
gal. The Princes may rett assured that no Indian Politi¬ 
cal Department could he substituted for the present one 
under the new constitution, as the relationship of the 
Supreme Government to the States is one of suzerainty, 
whereas ifae relationship of the'Union with the States 
would be one of equality, A strong Federal Court would 
be the best safeguard agains* any incursions of the Union 
into States’ powers. 

By adopting the second course, namely, declaring in¬ 
dependence and then entering into a sort of a loose or 
strong alliance with the Indian Union, the States would be 
getting a better bargain. Those that are think¬ 
ing in these terms are no doubt clever but they are not 
counting upon the contingency of the Indian Centre re¬ 
fusing to enter into such on undertaking-- the prospect of 
the British leaving with nohody to fill the void to protect 
them. The meagre armies that they maintain or they can 
maintain in future arc not sufficient to slop the popular 
rising when specially such risings would l»e actively helped 
and encouraged by British Indian political parties; (There 
can be fear of internal disorders only but no fear of any 
external aggression in the coming years as far as the 
States are concerned). 

Jt is a serious point that must engage the attention of 
all the parities concerned. Suppose there is a State X 
which has joined the Indian Union. Suppose after June, 
1948, there is a popular agitation against the government 
for self-rule; and suppose, in order to quell it, the Ruler 
aa the Head of the Government odes the Union Centre for 
military aid. What is the attitude to be taken by the 
Union Government ? Can it refuse aid, or could it allow 
its army to suppress popular movements ? Whatever may be 
the legal position, the people of India would not allow the 
Indian army to be used against the people uf the Indian 
States; and any Government of the Union with such designs 
would be forced to resign. So those of the States that are 
thinking in terms of declaring independence and then 
entering into military alliance with Indian Centre are 
simply gambling away their future; they hope to get every¬ 
thing, but the chances are they will surely lose every¬ 
thing—even the monarchial system of Government might 
vanish la those State*—dor nothing can save them against 
their own people helped by powerful neighbours. 

The interests of the Rulers and the people of the States 
therefore lie in straightway joining the Union la federal 
units as is being advocated by Gaekwad of Baroda, Maha¬ 
raja of Patna and other enlightened Princes. 

Pandit Nehru’s warning not to become ’hostile* 
and the Maharaja of Patna's warning not to become 
‘reactionaries’ are timely- Time will prove that the lead 
given by Baroda and Patna is the only right ooune, 

While what is written above applies largely to big 
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States which number about ten*to fifteen, the problem of 
small States it different. The inc^pc of none of these 
'States is sufficient to enable it to stand alone. There are 
three courses open for them: 

i. They can join the Union straight,; or 
». They can first form a group and as a group 
they can join the Indian Union aa a Unit; or 
tti. They can be absorbed into the neighbour¬ 
ing State or Province. 

Of course No. (t) is out of the question. No. (ft) is 
feasible only when the small States are contiguous and 
•can form a decent unit. Where the small States are 
scattered and cannot be formed into various groups, they 
Have to be.absorbed, but in this case the wish of the people 
concerned should be taken into account before any definite 
action is taken. 

As an example of what can be done, the Eastern 
‘States’ Agency can be taken. It has forty-two States. Out 
•of these two are Bengal States and stand far away from 


the rest. The rest are more or less contiguous. They can 
form a decent Unit for a Group with a population of about 
80 lacs and with an income of about 4 crores. Attempts 
are being made at a high level to form a Federal Union 
of these States with responsible government as the goal. 
The Maharaja of Patna has made a very bold declaration 
promising complete responsible Government to his people 
by 1952, or even earlier if circumstances permit. Thus a 
time-limit for the grant of responsible Government has 
been set in Patna and the interval is expected to train 
the necessary personnel It is hoped that the other Rulers 
in India would take his example and follow suit and set 
a time-limit for the grant of complete Self-Government.* 
1-5-1947. 


* The author wanta in male* it cl«»*r that the vir.wn expreaaod in 
thia article nrn entirely hi* own and the Government or the Maharaj* 
he haa the proud privilege of aerviug hav« nothing to do with them 
either directly or indited!?. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS 
IN THE FUTURE INDIAN FEDERATION -..By M. 
Ramaswamy, BA., BL. Published by Longmans, 

•Green A Co. Ltd. 1944. Price Rs. 4- 

The problem of distribution of powers between 
the centre and the units is a pivotal one in any scheme 
•of federation and naturally it has engaged the atten¬ 
tion of constitution-makers as well as publicists all 
over the world over more than a century and a half 
past that the federal form has come to be accepted as 
the most suitable one for all countries except very, 
small oneu with complete homogeneity of conditions. 
Whatever differences exist among different schools of 
political India about the future political aet-up 
there is perfect unanimity in one point, vie., that it 
should be a federal one. There has been a lot of 
•controversy, however, on the question of allocation of 
legislative powers as between the federation and the 
•constituent units in this country ever since the pro¬ 
blem of constitution-making for a free India was 
broached. The problem is an intricate and difficult one 
in any federation. In fact, the success or failure of a 
federal scheme which is by its very nature an essay 
in a delicate balancing of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces depends on a satisfactory solution of this one 
problem which shouild leave adequate acope for the 
free self .expression of the units and at the same time 
provide for national unity and integrity. It does not, 
however, admit of a uniform solution in terms of a 
rigid formula. Different countries have adopted diffe¬ 
rent plans of allocation according to their peculiar 
Ehistory and tradition, genius and needs. Unfortunately 


in our country the approach to this question also as in- 
many others has been vitiated by communalism, the 
bane of Indian politics and instead of being deter¬ 
mined, as it should have been, by considerations of 
economic, political and military needs of the country, 
the solution has been sought on the communal plane. 
The author has analysed the scheme of distribution in 
some of the typical federations as also in the Indian 
constitution under the Government of India Act, 
1935, and has formulated his own scheme for the 
future constitution of India in the light of experience 
of working of those plans. The basic principle of allo¬ 
cation that he has adopted for this purpose is that the 
centre should have specific powers, residuary powers 
vesting in the units somewhat on the American model. 
He has, of course, put forward cogent reasons in sup¬ 
port of his thesis. Applying this principle he has 
worked out in Chapter II a detailed list of legislative 
powena which should vest in the Centre. The proposed 
federal legislative list has been arranged udder seven 
broad categories, viz., (1) Defence and External 
Affairs; (2) Industry, Trade and Commerce ; (3) 

Transport and Communication.; (4) Finance and 
Taxation; (6) Subjects upon which uniformity of 

laws is desirable ; (6) Labour ; and^(7) Miscellaneous. 
Thin? list is to be divided into two parts—some-subjects 
in each category being within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the federal legislature while others being under the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the legislatures of both the 
union and the units. Against any possible conflict in 
the concurrent field it is provided that federal law 
would prevail over the law of any unit. 8o virtually 
there would be three legislative lisfo. Although at¬ 
tempt has been made to make the federal list fairly 
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wide yet the federation would necessarily be weak 
in comparison with the units under the proposed 
scheme. The author wrote in the perspective of a 
United India which the Muslim League 'could not be 
persuaded to accept except on the banis of a weak 
centre. A completely new* situation has been brought 
about since by the partition, of India. Moreover, 
reoent events in the Punjab and other parts of the 
country with the gigantic problems of evacuation and 
rehabilitation that they have brought in their trail, 
besides the critical food situation and problems of 
economic planning and reconstruction are. all a pointer 
to the need of a very strong centre in this countiy. 
The reviewer believes that the author would now feel 
inclined to modify his scheme in the light of recent 
developments. This, however, does not detract from 
the merit of the work. It us n very timely publication 
which must have beep helpful to our constitution- 
makers for a thorough and masterly treatment of one 
of the thorny and vital problems confronting them. 
The author deserves to be congratulated on the 
exhaustive treatment of such a subject within the 
short compass of n moung-aph of only seventy-three 
pages. 

A. K. Ghosau 

EVERYDAY PSYCHO-ANALYSIS : By Girin dm 
Shekhar Bose, M.B., D.Sc. Published by Susil Gupta, 
1 Wellesley Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

A detailed academic dineussion about the merits 
of the book will certainly be out of place here. We, 
therefore, make only some general observations. It 
is perfectly true that one cannot learn psycho-analysis 
by reading books, but if there be one genuinely 
interested—and we believe there are many such at 
present—in knowing something about its nature and 
techniques, its wide scope, its utility not only as a 
therapeutic measure but alno as a means of solving 
many problems of our individual and social life, he 
cannot do better then carefully go through lh ft pages 
of this volume. Written by a recognised authority the. 
book indicates in simple and easily understandable 
language, what, psycho-analysis is, its methods and 
applications, how it can bo of use to buninyssmen in 
his dealings, to criminologists, to theorists of human 
behaviours, as also to husbandn and wives in their 
domestic troubles and to mothers in their onerous task 
of bringing up children. No student of psychology and 
we are of opinion, no intending social worker can 
afford to omit, thir book from the. list of their basic 
studies. Every one having some interest, in and 
curiosity to know the. motives that drive men and 
women to do what they do in the various spheres of 
life, family, occupational, social, will n reive a great 
deal of enlightenment from the perusal of the book. 

8. C. Mitba 

LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS : By A. E. Men¬ 
der. Published by the Philosophical Library ; 16 East 
40th Street. New York 16, N.Y., UJSA. 

We had occasion to make some adverse comment 
on a publication of these publishers. But we concede 
that in bringing out'this book, they have justified 
their name. Though Logic is not philosophy, it is a 
necessary propaedeutic to philosophy. This logic has 
been idled of Ha old inelastic form and* has been 
presented to learners in a new and very' attractive 
garb. Avoiding the traditional scheme, emphasis has 
Been laid by the writer only on the essentials and 
all unnecessary paraphernalia have been dropped. To 
the general and casual reader, the book has a special 
value. “Thinking iB skilled work," as the author has 
aptly put it; and be has drown in an excellent way 
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that this skill may be acquired by any man of average 
intelligence with a little diligence and exercise. We 
hope the book wiUd>e read by all who desire to learn 
Logic and also by those who wish to think well with¬ 
out being logicians. Places of learning where Logic » 
taught will benefit by having a copy of this book. It 
can be recommended as an introductory study even 
for those who desire an advanced And more technical 
study of the subject. 

U. C. BteAlTACBABJEE 

BRITISH SAVAGERY.IN INDIA: Edited by 
Mr. Ram Narain Vidyarthi. Published by Messrs Shiva 
Lai Agarwda <fe Co.. Ltd., Agra. Pages 383 + 60. Price 
Rs. 9-8. 

This is a very timely publication when the country 
is attaining her independence after a life and death 
struggle for over twenty-five years under the leadership 
of Gandhiji. August 8, 1942, is a red-letter day in the 
history of Indian struggle for independence, as it was 
on that date that the Congress passed the famous 
‘Quit India’ resolution. August 9th saw the arrest of 
almost all Congress leaders of the A.-I. C. C. followed 
by untold repression Blurted by the Government all 
over India. Leaderless, the Indian messes, burst into 
a revolution the like of which India never witnessed 
before. The author, by his quotations from various 
authoritative sources, has brought out a horrible 
picture of the atrocities perpetrated by guardians of 
law and order. It was the war of a Government equip¬ 
ped with modern weapons of destruction against un¬ 
armed masses of an unfortunate country groaning 
undpr the tyranny of foreign exploiters for centuries. 
Mr. Vidyarthi lias proved by records whose authority 
cannot, be challenged that the actions of the authorities 
were not justified and were pre-meditated. The Govern¬ 
ment waR determined to kill the spirit of patriotism 
and nationalism. Indian leaders who were in prison 
can not be held responsible for the mass excesses in 
several parts of the country. 

A book of this nature deserves to be kept in all 
the libraries of the country 

A. B. Dotta 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE : By Dr. R. D. 
Tiwari, MA., LL.B , PhD. Published by New Booh 
Company, 188-90 Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 4S0. 

Dr. Tiwari ’3 book is a valuable addition to our 
slender stock of literature on agricultural economics. 
The appalling poverty of the Indian people is due to 
the inefficient technique of utilisation of our resources 
and it is -true bol h in respect of agriculture and 
manufacturing industries. The author has shown how 
the Indian techniqu ? of agricultural production ha* 
failed to take advantage of modern scientific deve¬ 
lopments and how the present method of production 
has involved colossal waste of natural and human 
resources. The chapters on the unit of agricultural 
work, and tillage and technique deserve special men¬ 
tion. The author has eranhaeised the imperative* need 
to secure an immediate and effective solution of the 
problem of sub-division and fragmentation of hold¬ 
ings. We fully agree with his view that an exclusive 
reliance on the co-operative spirit, specially at the 
present moment, will cause undue delay and, at the 
game time, the work cannot be entrusted to the 
Revenue Department so long as it continues with it* 
present machinery and outlook. • To accelerate the 
speed of consolidation of holdings, the Provincial 
Governments may constitute special consolidation 
Boards composed of trained economists, experienced 
officers of she revenue and co-operative department* 
and a senior member of the Bar. The constitution and 
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functions of the Board, as suggested by the author, 
should receive serious attention of the Provincial 
Governments. If the units of agriculture can be suffi¬ 
ciently increased so as to make them economic and if 
the technique of cultivation is unproved, most of our 
agricultural problems will be easily solved. Only a 
National Government can have the willingness and 
power to undertake the task of economic and social 
reconstruction. The Government of the Indian Union 
must now undertake improvement of agriculture as 
the first task in its programme for a reconstruction of 
Free India. 

D. Borman 

• YOGA IN DAILY LIFE : By Swami Sivaiumda. 
Published by the Sivananda Publication League, Rikhi- 
kcsh. Pp. 169. Price Rs. 8-8. 

The book is comprised of ten sections, besides an 
appendix and a routine at the cud. The ten sections 
deal with Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Raja Yoga, 
Jnana Yoga, Hatha Yoga, meditation, Brahmacharya, 
as well an stories and narratives, etc. The reader may 
find the volume as ‘/ull of practical instructions, pre¬ 
cious hints and helpful suggestions.’ The author in a 
nutshell and in simple English liae described the 
various useful practices of Yoga in daily life. That the 
book has been popular to many is evident from this 
revised, enlarged third edition under review. 

The printing and get-up leave little to be desired. 

Swami Jagamswauananda 

BENGALI 

BIBHINNA DESHER NARI 0 SAMAJ (2nd 
Edition) : By Kshitish Ch. Banerjee. To be had of 
the author, Po. Garia, Dt. 84-Pargcmas. Price Rs. 8-4-’ 

The author is a well-known world tourist who travelled 
over many countries of the East and the West. In the pre¬ 
sent volume he has presented in un interesting way the 
first-hand experiences which he gathered about the women 
of different nationalities during his tour round the world. 
Every passage of the book indicates that his power of 
observation is keen and his reflections are also thought- 
provoking. The chapter on Japanese women is decidedly 
the best chapter in the book. 

KALOR ALO f3td Edition) : By Sourindra 
Mohan Mukherjee. The National Literature Co., 106 
Cotton Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 8. 

Sj. Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee is a voluminous writer 
of short stories and fictions. He is one of the most popular 
writers of Bengal and his popularity is mainly due to two 
things i.e.. simplicity of his style and note of sincerity in 
all his writings. ITte subject-matter of the present novel 
is selected from the every-day life of the middle class 
Bengali family. Sarat and Prafulla were two brothers. 
Sarat's wife Uma, loved Prafulla with all tenderness, he 
was more* than, a son to her. But their domestic peai e was 
disturbed immediately after the marriage of Prafulla with 
the daughter of a deputy. Prafulla’s wife Sindhu cut of all 
connections with her husband’s family but after the sadden 
demise of Prafulla she came to her senses and realised 
that her real place was amongst the members of her de¬ 
ceased husband’s -family. Her world was, as it were, 
covered with darkness.. She was dismayed and prayed for 
light which would Jegd her towards the right direction. 
The writer • has shown great skill in the treatment of 
characters. Of course, the discerning critic may trace 
subtle influence of the characters of Saratchandra's 
novels over some 'of them. In spite of this and «ome other 
drawbacks we can unhesitatingly say that the simple story- 
element of this novel will he a great relief to many readers 


who are tired of reading so-called •intellectual modern 
novels, full of religious, social, economic and other 
problems. 

Nauni Kumar Bhadra 

KAH PANTHA t By Prof. Sudhansubimal Mukho- 
padhyaya. Introduction by Prof. Tripurari. Chakravarti. 
Bina Library, 16 College Square, Calcutta. Pages 166- 
Price Rs. 3. 

The book is a collection of twelve brilliant essays on 
social, political, economic, educational and cultural re¬ 
generation of the U.S.S.R. Russia today is a land of 
marvels. She has been rescued from the bog of misrule 
and effete administration by the makers of the Revolution. 
What could not he expected to be achieved in course of 
a century of Tsarist rule has been done in two decades. 
Ktfssia in the modern world ranks us a class I Power not 
only militarily but also in respect of cultural advance. She 
stands for a new economic order based on classless society. 
Naturally, millions of proletariats whose vitality is being 
sapped by the ruthless factory-machine of the Capitalists 
look up to U. S. R. R. as the land of their dream and re¬ 
deeming ideas, of big experiments involving the fate of 
toiling humanity. 

Free India today lias launched upon a new career; 
it is a voyage in an unebavtered sea as it were. The 
task of making the country prosperous and happy is press¬ 
ing and strenuous. The results of the Russian experi¬ 
ments achieved so far and the ways and means adopted by 
ihe Socialist leaders will undoubtedly be helpful to Indian 
leaders of thought and action in chalking out a line of 
progressive work, lienee the importance of book’s deal¬ 
ing with Russian experiments and achievements. 

Sudfmnsu Balm has made a wide study of Russia and 
her problems. His articles are replete with facts and argu¬ 
ments aiTanged cogently and logically with an undercur¬ 
rent of philosophic vein throughout. In the concluding 
article the writer has raised a query—Are the Socialists 
right? Are they wrong? Which is the right way to 
cure the ills of the, old world? In a masterly Introduc¬ 
tion Prof. Tripurari Chakravartv of the Calcutta University 
has discussed the ideals and achievements of the Socialists. 

In order to make the hook appealing to readers having 
knowledge of Bengali only we would suggest that the 
English quotations so copiously cited may he replaced by 
their Bengali renderings in the next edition. 

Narayan C. Ciianoa 

HINDI 

G1TA-PRAVACHAN : By Vinvba. Translated 
from Marathi by Haribhan Upadhyaya. Sasta Sahitya 
Mandul, New Delhi. Pp. 308. Price Rs. 8-8. 

In 1932 while under detention in Dhulia Jail, Shri 
Vinoba.—‘the near-ideal satyagrahi’ of Gandhiji’s concep¬ 
tion, a great scholar turned a man of action for the service 
of his suffering and suppressed fellow-countrymen,—deliver¬ 
ed discourses in Marathi on the Bhagavad-Gita, which 
were then recorded by Shri Sane Guruji of Maharashtra. 
The present volume is a translation of his transcript, duly 
corrected by Vinobaji and since published in Marathi, in 
which language the book has become a hot favourite of 
tlte Marathi-speaking public., into Hindi by the well-known 
writer and scholar, Shri Haribhan IJpadhyaya,—in itself, 
therefore, a guarantee of the excellence of his achievement. 
Vinobaji has, in these discourses, aimed only at bringing 
out the essential ideas in each of the eighteen chapters of 
the scripture, in question. But the clarity of his thought, 
the simplicity with which he sets it forth, and the abund¬ 
ance of analogy, anecdote, illustration in which he is an 
adept (and which indirectly gives one an idea of the volume 
and width of his reading) have invested his interpretation 
with an easy intelligibility; which is seldom to be mm 
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with in the usual pattern of presentations of profound, 
philosophical doctrines. Gita-Prabachan is, therefore, sure 
to find before long a permanent place on the shelf of 
every Hindi-knowing student of the Gita. It can be used 
admirably and effectively by all those who are engaged in 
social work, as a handbook for congregational spiritual 
instruction. 

DHARMA-FALAN : GandhijCs post-prayer dis¬ 
courses—compiled by 8 hri Prabhudas Gandhi}*. Sasta 
Sahitya Mandat, New Delhi. Pp. 963. Price Re. IS. 

Gandhiji’s post-prayer discourses have become both an 
institution as well as an abiding inspiration. But in order 
that others, beside those who happen to be present at the 
time, also may be able to derive benefit from these, it is 
indispensable that they should be recorded, as far as pos¬ 
sible, verbatim and then published in book-form. So far, 
however, only a summary of these has appeared in the 
daily moss as well as in the Harijan. Shri Prabhudas 
Gandhiji has, therefore, done a distinct service hy showing 
the way in the desired direction. In the present collection, 
which covers discourses delivered at New Delhi from 1st 
April to 16th June, 1947, he has tried, with commendable 
success, to give the discourses as fully aud in Gandhiji’s 
own words, as far as possible. And to re-create the at¬ 
mosphere, preceding the discourses, he has prefixed interest¬ 
ing and informative paragraphs bearing on the subject. 
At the end there are two useful appendices,—in one the 
prayer-verses from the various scriptures which are recited 
prior to the discourse which, by the bye, deals with crucial 
CUTTent problems—a kind of a running commentary by 
Public Conscience,-—are given, while the other is a trans¬ 
cript of Gandhiji’s historic speech at the A. ]. C. Com¬ 
mittee’s session, at New Delhi ora 25th June, 1947, 
Dhama-Palan is worthy of being the Bible of India’s teem- 
ing millions. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) JAGATMAN JANAVAJHEVUN ; By Chota- 

lal Mansing Kawdar, BA. Thick card-board. Pp. 198. 
Price ten annas. 

(2) GRAHAJIVANNI KALA : By “Samaj Shas- 
tri.” Thick card-board. Pp. 197. Price fen annas. 

(3) ITIHASNE AJAWALE : By Indra Vasavada. 
Thick card-board. Pp. 136. Price ten annas. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1916. 

The title of the first book means “Wonders Worth 
Knowing in This World.” It is written on the lines of 
such books in the English language, which try to give 
in a small com pa* but in popular style, all that js 
worth knowing about matters and objects round about 
us. such ns, birds, animals, electricity; as to whv sea 
water is salt, and as to why the cloth Alpaca is so- 
called, and several other useful matters. In the second 
book, “Samaj Shastri" (Student of Sociology) gives 
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10 chapters illustrated ■by instances from our nmbo- 
logy and bfetory of India's greatness, from theVedie 
Age down to the age of Rajput chivalry and valour. 
The compiler has been successful in showing that 
greatness of soul and largeness of heart oflndians 
as in a mirror. 

(1) SHRI YOGA VASI8HTHA: By Gopaldas 
Jivabhai Patel. Card-board cover. Pp. 490. Price Re. 4 . 

(2) KALA STALE SHUN ; By . Maganbhai P 
Desai. Thick card-board cover. Pp. 9Jfi. Price Rs. 9S. 

(3) HIND NUN PRAJAKIYA ARTHA SHAS- 
TRA : By Vithaldas Maganlal Kothari. Paper cover. 
Pp. 176. Price Re. IS. 

Published by the Gujarat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad, 
1946. 

Yoga Vasishtha is one of the most difficult philo¬ 
sophical treatises in India’s metaphysical literature. The 
philosophy of the Dwait and Adwait (Dual and non¬ 
dual) is so difficult to grasp. However this chhaVamu- 
vad (transition of substance), with the learned intro¬ 
duction of the M. P. Desai, has tried to sail clear of 
the technical side of ’he subject, to make it as popular 
as possible and within grasp of the ordinary reader, 
and succeeded. Tolstoy's “What is Art" is translated, 
by Mr. M. P. Desai in the second book, into Gujarati 
in such a way as to preserve the spirit of the origins] 
and attract the reader to the subject. A treatiBe on 
National Indian Economics right up to the present 
period was over-due. The third book of Mr. Kothari 
intelligently planned and ably written, supplies the 
want. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

CONGRESS MISSION TO MALAYA: By Dr. C- 
Siva Rama Sastry of the Congress Medical Mission, to 
Malaya, 1946. With a foreword by Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy. To be had of Shree Haranadha Mnrali, Tenali. 
Pp. 100. Profusely illustrated. Price Rs. 2. 

NATION AT. HARMONY: By Percival Spear. 

CO-OPERATION : By W. R. S. Satthianadhan & J. C. 
Ryan. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs. Nos. 38 & 39. 
The Oxford University Press, Calcutta. Price As. 6 each. 

KASHMIR (TRADE A TOUR) GUIDE AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 1947-48 • Publishers-Rine- 
misray, Srinagar. Kashmir. Distributors New Book Co., 
Hornby Road. Bombay. Cloth-bound. Profusely illus¬ 
trated. Pp. 276. Price Rs. 4. 

THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
-0946-47 Annual) : Vol. X, August, 1947. Publisher!! 
—Gandhi & Co. Pp. xlviii+104+66-fxxvii. Price Rs. 6. 

ALL-INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION, TAMIL 
NAD TIRTTTUIte-ANNUAL REPORT, 194648. 

INDIAN WRITERS IN COUNCIL—Proceedings 
of the First All-India Writers* Conference (Jaipur, 
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A happy, harmonioufi and peaceful domestic life, in liahed for thte PJE.N. All-India Centre, Aryaflangna, 
other words, creating “A Happy Home.” Its 19 chap- Malabar Hill, Bombay, by the Intematitmsl Book 
tens are full of kernel and also thought-provoking. “By House Ltd., Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 284. Price 
the Light of History,’’ the third book, is a record, in Rs. 7-8. 
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Shakespeare. The Master-Builder 

In an article in The Aryan Path Thomson 
King, an American engineer, writes of Shakes¬ 
peare as the master-builder of word structures. He 
attained a pre-eminence that is unique among the 
creative artists of die world : 

I have been asked to write of Shakespeare as an 
engineer, but 1 think ihc request was made because 1 am 
an engineer of sorts; not because Shakespeare was any 
sort of engineer. He was a master-builder, but his materials 
were not those used in engineering. They were more vital, 
more enduring. He built for all mankind and for all 
time structures of words made imperishable by their mean¬ 
ing, by huTmony, by beauty that is a joy forever. 

He created characters that live today, that will be 
loved and hated as long as man continues to climb the 
upward path, so long as he can feel and think of love 
and hate, of triumph and despair. Above all be created 
dramas, those colourful tapestries woven of the threads 
of human life and character, whose patterns truthfully 
portray with infinite pathos and understanding the struggle 
and travail of our lives, the eternal conflict between good 
and eviL 

In the building of word structure and the creation of 
characters Shakespeare showed tremendous creative power 
and rare originality. When he began to write, the makers 
of plays among the Western nations were still dominated 
by the ideas of the great writers of Greece and Rome. 
Tragedy and comedy were separate and distinct and never 
the twain should meet. A tragedy was unrelieved by any 
lighter interlude. 

Very early he broke the shackles of the 
classic tradition and disregarded the oracles by 
showing tragedy with interludes of comedy. 

His feeling for and fidelity to life were so great that 
the older method seemed unnatural. He began to write 
of life as he saw or imagined it. He followed no man or 
fashion whose dictates were foreign to his genius. His 
building of drama is characterized by a glorious origin¬ 
ality and freshness. As the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal 
have been the inspiration of architects and the despair of 
imitators through Hie centuries, so the word buddings of 
Shakespe&re have stood the supreme tests of time and 
change to enthral us today with matchless grace, dignity 
and beauty. » 

In the work of all great writers, teachers and philoso¬ 
phers we find something transcendent, almost divine, in the 
master's knowledge and portrayal of human nature, 
ooupled with very human qualities. "Gods for they knew 
the hearts of men; men for they stooped to fame." Fre- 
•Tvmtly Shakespeare gives us the whole summation of a 
character or a situation in one unforgettable brief sen¬ 
tence. Old Lear, hopeless, witless, broken in body and 
•pint by "the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" 
hears Gloucester ask, "ls’t not the king?” The question 
strikes something submerged, but still afire; for a moment 
memory and pride return and he replies, “Aye, every inch 
a king.” In those fire Words we see what he has been, 
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what manner of man Ju* was, with a clarity and an in¬ 
tensity that no elaborate description by a lesser man could 
produce. 

The builder of wlurds and drama, to an even greater 
extent than the builder in stone, must choose his materials 
from the common mass available to all. The grace and 
dignity of the completed edifice, the beauty of workman¬ 
ship, come from the brain and skill of the architect and 
builder. The oombinationa of words, of sound and sense, 
the creation and delineation of character by words and 
actions, ore found in the mind and imagination of the 
writer. In this respect Shakespeare is the superb, supremo 
prodigal of all time. There seem to he no hounds to his 
fancy, no exhaustion of Ills coinage of expressions, so 
apt and pertinent that they have become the heritage of 
every man, and are used every day by thousands without 
an idea of their origin. How many who say “To make 
assurance doubly sure” know they are quoting Macbeth? 
Who says “And none sp poor to do him reverence” with 
the thought that he is quoting Antony? It is this quality 
that fills us with continuous admiration and amazement. 
We read and reread him all our lives and in the end can 
say "Time cannot wither, nor custom stale his infinite 
variety!” In each play he pours out such a wealth of 
thoughts and observations, such wisdom and fancy that 
<me feelB the treasure-house must have been emptied, 
but the next is equally rich with jewels of fancy and 
the refined gold of wisdom. 

This master-builder of drama, otherwise the 
most original of writers, did not invent the plots 
of his playa. 

He preferred to use incidents from history, the old 
chronicles or old stories and plays. He has mot told us 
his reasons, he was not interested in autobiography. Per¬ 
haps it was because there was no such thing as a new 
plot. The basic emotions and situations in human rela¬ 
tions are limited in number. The details, the way they 
may be presented and described are of infinite variety. 
Perhaps his audiences could better understand and ap¬ 
preciate plots of which they had some previous knowledge. 

So he took the plots and principal characters of his 
historical plays from Holinshed’s Chronicles and Plutarch. 
For don-historical plays he drew on Boccaccio and others 
who had in turn taken them from earlier sources. Ha 
took these plots and characters as a great .sculptor takes 
a block of marble that other men have taken irom the 
quarry and hews and shapes it into a statue of beauty 
and meaning to adorn a stately capital or temple. 

Twelve Aspects of American Literature 

Krishnalal Shridharani writes in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 

During the few months I have spent in India after 
my twelve-year stay in the United 8tates, I have been 
asked many questions about the state of American 
letters. This quest for American literature is a part of 
lndia.% new interest M the United States. It is-more 
than thxt. It signifies the death of a popular myth. 
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Formerly it was ' believed that America has no 
literature. And upon my return I find that American 
books have flooded the Indian market, as they have 
flooded the rest of the world. 

It is hard to provide an introduction to American 
literature short of writing s tome. All I can do is to 
provide a peephole. And it is bound to be an Indian 
peephole, emco I functioned as an Indian writer even 
in the United States. 

The fact that I could function in America as an 
Indian writer is itself indicative of the open-door 
policy of American literature. Most cultures of the 
world are suspicious of foreign ways. Most professions 
are intolerant of foreigners. Especially the writere of a 
country opeate on the basis of closed-shop. A writer 
of one country writing in the language of another is 
hardly taken seriously. Take the instance of England. 
In its long and glorious literary traditions, it 
has accepted only one foreigner as its own—Joseph 
Conrad. 

American literature offers a refreshing relief in 
this otherwise isolationist pattern. America has ac¬ 
cepted and even glorified foreign writers residing on 
its soil and writing in English. 1 can cite many names 
but I shall limit myself to only two writers who are 
no strangers to thinking Indians—the late Dhana 
Gopal Mukerjeo of India and Lin Yutang of China. 
America’s literary tastes know no national boundaries; 
they are truly catholic in the non-religious sense of 
the term. 

This open door policy of American literature 
reflects the character of America as a nation. America 
is the world in miniature. It is, like India, a melting 
pot of races and religions, colours and creeds. Fresh 
racial stocks continued to pour into the melting pot. 
And yet what emerged was not a hybrid but an 
authentic type—the American. 

This is the first facet of the American life which 
we should bear in mind in order to understand 
American literature. And since literature mirrors the 
life of a people, we must understand what is called 
“the American Way.” American literature has been 
enriched by the myriad cultural traits which go to 
make America. I will give only unexpected examples, 
unexpected, that is, to Indians. You will find Oriental 
mysticism in the haunting poetry of Khalil Jibran, the 
Syrian. You will find the elusive quality of Tagore’s 
plays in the dramas of William Saroyan, the Armenian. 

The seoond element that we should note is the 
physical immensity of the country. America is larger 
thata India, but that comparison does not evoke the 
full image of the titan. This immense oountry was 
rugged and virginal only three hundred years ago. The 
lore of the Aryan pioneers who tamed India is now 
remote from our consciousness. But the saga of the 
sturdy pioneers who broke the American frontier is 
still a matter of family traditions. So the American 
novel has an epical overtone. It reflects the ruggedness 
and all the .violence of its vast landscape which was 
untamed and unconquergd until very recently. The 
turbulence and intensity of the frontier life continue 
to govern themes which are hardly pioneering. Take 
the instance of Theodore Dreiser whose naturalism 
matches that of Emile Zola, and whose An American 
Tragedy (1035) is the terrifying epic of weakness 
turning into strength through crurafkkm, (I should be 
pardoned when I single out Dreiser because I lived 
for two years in a hotel suite which be once occupied 
for years). And the massiveness of the American 
landscape calls for the inexhaustible expressiveness that 
one finds in Thomas Wolfe. An endless flow of incident 
is America. An endless flow of observation is Wolfe’s 
0} Tune And The River (1085). 

There is the third aspect: America boasts of 


regionalism. This element might not be apparent 
enough to Indians who are familiar with very startling 
regional contrasts in their own country. They are apt 
to see in America a culture flattened by the steam¬ 
roller of standardisation. But from the point of view 
of observers who come from small compact European 
countries, the regional variations in America are valid 
enough. Regional themes in novels and short stories 
are quite successful. There is the great American 
South, which provides themes associated with the Civil 
War. Just recall One With The Wind. It also abounds 
in themes of 'racial conflict. Remember The Strange 
Fruit ? The puritan New England inspires comedies 
of manners and tragedies of aristocratic decay ; read 
John F. Marquand. Or tal^e the West and California 
as portrayed by John Steinbeck and Upton Sinclair, 
the latter being more popular in India than in America. 
The appeal of sectional treatment lies in the fact that 
one man’s regionalism becomes another man’s 
exoticism. 

The fourth aspect of American life which we 
should remember in order to understand American 
literature is the brevity of American history. America 
is a body, however strong and husky, in the family of 
nations. This very shortness of American history has 
given birth to an acute historic sense. The con¬ 
temporary rage is the historical novel. No country in 
the world has produced so many historical novels on 
such a short history. On the state, this historic sense 
expresses itself in conflicts between generations. In 
moving pictures, the historic sense bobs up in costume 
comedies. So much made of so little history. 

The fifth characteristic of the American life is to 
be found in the obliteration of differences between 
rural and urban life. Gandhiji’s India which glorifies 
the village will be interested to note that America has 
ever remained disenchanted by agrarian charms. The 
acid satire of Sinclair Lewis is vented in attacking the 
barrenness of small Middle Western towns. And yet 
Main Street (1020) and Babbitt (1022) won him the 
Nobel Prise. It is one thing to say that the village 
needs the help and services of the urban, and quite 
another to shame the urban into becoming a country 
hick. In America even a hamlet is a city in miniature. 
It has paved roads, cinemas, radios, a hospital, 
school, the town hall, and even a local dramatic 
society. A farmer, off his work, wears olothes in the 
style of Hollywood stare, and he has the musical 
tastes that match with the tastes of those who fre¬ 
quent New York’s Metropolitan Opera House. The 
result is this: many people in America prefer to live 
in villages, while in India-few educated persons care 
to go to villages in spite of patriotic appeals. 
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The sixth thing to remember is, that although 
America is a land of great trusts and combines and 
corporations, it has also a cult of creative artists -who 
i long to the liberal revolt. Some time ago these were 
deamnbed as the “muckrakers,” and now they are called 
progressive or leftists. Their aim is to hit big fortunes 
ancf to extol the common man through tire medium of 
their art. Many have attacked the so-called Robber 
Barons, and noteworthy among them are Doss Paaros, 
Steinbeck, James T. Farrell and Upton Sinclair. 

1 would like to include in this group Erakine Cald¬ 
well who follows the “party line” much more un¬ 
abashedly than the ••est. But his work has another 
value to me. Hits Tobacco Hoad (1932) is indicative of 
the seventh' aspect ol American literature—the casual 
acceptance of the grotesque and the horrible. There is 
even an element of relishment, as in th£ case of the 
artist Dali. Some people prefer nightmares to dreams, 
oddity to beauty. Maybe it is healthy from the 
Freudian point of view, and ventilating. Russia and 
the continent are familiar with this form, but India 
is ocrtainly not. 

The eighth fact about the American life is the 
dignity of labour which leads to the elevation of the 
common man. What Faulkner describes as the "quest 
for social justice" iinds its strongest expression in the 
greatest of contemporary American novelists, Ernest 
Hemingway. Idolization of the common man has led 
him to the edification of the common man’s language. 
Hemingway has become a great exponent of colloquial¬ 
ism in the tradition of Sherwood Andereon. Heming¬ 
way is also noted for the intensity of experience and 
the violence of passion. 

The ninth aspect to remember is the American 
preoccupation with facts. Facts have some magic 
quality so far aB the American is concerned. Know the 
facts, and the problem will be solved—that is the 
American credo. Americans are the world’s best fact¬ 
finders, but not as good theorizera as the Germans or 
the British. This worship of facts has produced the 
factual novels of Upton Sinclair. But as novels, they 
leave one cold. They are like the documentary film in 
relation to a human drama. 

The observation that I am going to mention as 
the tenth aspect of American literature will not be 
noticed by anyone save an Indian. It is alchoholism- 
Alcboholism is ubiquitous in American novete, plays, 
movies and paintings. Now this might not arrest the 
notice of a European, but it is bound to strike as 
strange to an Indian who can live and die without 
seeing a drunken man, and whose temperate country 
is on its way to becoming a prohibition land. Drinking 
constitutes a piece of polite business in artistic crea¬ 
tions as well as in the actual liveB of writers. And 
there have been heroes who drank themselves to 
death, both in fiction and among fiction writers. 
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In the eleventh place, it should be remembered 
that the backbone of America is the middle class. The 
man of the American people belong to the middle 
class, while the mass of the Indian people belong to 
the manes. In other words, there is no appreciable 
middle class in India. Literature in America, therefore, 
is less class-conscious than in most countries of Europe 
and Asia. Most of the workers of America still think 
of themselves as potential millionaires. The myth of 
the social ladder still pereiste. The central note of 
American literature is, therefore, success and progress. 
The American mind refuses to regard even the sky as 
the limit. It is the most optimistic mind in the world. 

The aspect of the American literary world which 
will round out our dozen pertains to the rewards of 
intellectual labour. In America literature pays, which 
ought to sound reassuring in this land of literary 
penury. And in quite a few cases literature brings high 
rewards. Some American novelists are as rich as in¬ 
dustrialists. That is because book business has almost 
become an industry, like almost everything else in 
America. The mass production and mass enjoyment of 
a successful book have been possible mainly through 
the various book clubs whose business it is to gueBS 
beforehand what the public will like and then make 
the public like it. The greatest writers of the world 
gravitate to America in search of gold. So competition 
is very stiff, and standard extremely high. 

So far I have mainly dealt with the American 
novel. That is natural. The novel is the thing in 
American literature. And this is the century of the 
American novel. No country in the world can come 
anywhere near America these days in the quality and 
the quantity of the novel. 

In poetry. America has been poor in the past and 
it is poorer today. No doubt America had its Walt 
Whitman and its Edgar Allen Poe, and today it can 
claim such favourites of mine as Robert Frost end 
Archibald MacLeish and Carl Sandburg. But poetry is 
a dying art in America, as everywhere else in the 
world, save, perhaps, India. Somehow or other, our 
modern machine civilization does not allow a free 
reign to our fancy and to our emotions, and without 
these poetry dies. With it dies one of the tendcrest 
segments of man’s make-up, but this hard-boiled 
world leaves little room for tenderness anyway. 

I am no expert, but to me the American theatre 
is, the liveliest I have seen anywhere, 1 have seen. 
English dramas, and some French and Chinese plays. 
Unfortunately I have no knowledge of the Soviet 
stage, I know all too much about the Indian theatre 
not to feel pained. Of all the national stages I have 
seen I like the American stage most. Even today, 
America can boast of such playwrights as Eugene 
O'Neill, Robert E. Sherwood, and William Saroyan. 
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The greatest thing about America is that it always 
looks, to the future and seldom to the jpaat. The pro. 
raise of America is rosier than its past. There are quite 
a few young writers with promise, great promise. I 
would like to point out only three most obvious oases: 
William Saroyan in drama ; Howard Fast end John 
Heishy in novel. These are the people to watch. 

Minority Representation 

The New Review observes : 

India’s Constituent Assembly has abolished com¬ 
munal electorates. The decision marked a re-orienta- 
tioin in India’s politics, and a definite step towards 
unity. Now that the peninsula is divided, what India 
needs most is unity. Every measure Uiat makes for 
real unity is welcome. Communal electorates which 
kept up communal opposition as a permanent charac¬ 
teristic of the body politic connived at India’s division 
and turned cultural values into mere political stakes 
or stunts. They had to go. But ‘in order that mino¬ 
rities may not feel apprehensive of the effect of a 
system of unrestricted joint electorates on the quantum, 
of their representation in the Legislature,' seats will 
be ‘reserved on the basis of population’ at least for 
the first ten years! The minorities which were given 
this reservation were those which numbered between 
i and 1J per cent of the population, namely, the 
Sikhs, the Assam tribes, and the Indian Christians in 
Madras and Bombay. 

This privilege was denied to .microscopic minorities 
like the Parsees and the Anglo-Indians or to large 
minorities like the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes. 
It whs granted to groups that were weak enough to 
need protection and strong enough to need attention. 
Whatever was mid on the floor of the Assembly, tho 
reservation of seats is granted in a spirit of measured 
protection, and has no functional basis ; it was not 
given because of a special contribution, economic, 
social or cultural, to the general welfare. 

The Constituent Assembly was too aware of the 
disastrous consequences of communal electorates and 
of the eyils attending the caste system to take kindly 
to any idea of representation of ‘vocational groups.’ 
When unity will have been strengthened and caste 
disabilities removed, and when our democratic views 
will have moved away from the British tradition, the 
idea of vocational or functional representation may be 
taken up with a fairer chance of success. As vocational 
groups jnean not classes like employers and employees, 
but professions, they should be assigned a definite role 
in legislation. All professions make a distinct contri¬ 
bution to 8tate-life, and consequently should have 
their say in State-organisation. 


Santiniketan and Sevagram 

Gurdial Mallik writes ia The Aryan Path ’ 

The idealism and aspirations of modem India, 
broadly speaking, are summed up in two symbols: 
Santiniketan and Sevagram. Both, these institutions 
came into being as a protest against the late* 
nineteenth-eeutury values of the Wept; individual¬ 
ism, industrialism and imperialism, more particularly 
as these were reflected in the systems of administra¬ 
tion and education introduced in this country. 

Santiniketan rose Minerva-like from the head of a 
poet. For, the very first day on which Rabindranath 
Tagore sat down in a sat avenue to be a playmate to 
three little children during the whole gamut of their 
youthful growth in the presence of Nature and their 
neighbours—the primitive people, the children of the 
human race—he presented to the professional school¬ 
master an ideology in instruction which had on it the 
stamp of synthesis. 

Sevagram, or its predecessor, Phoenix Ashrama ia 
South Africa, or Sabarmati, on the other hand, was 
buiit brick on brick by an artisan who held honest 
manual labour as the primary principle of human 
existence, knowing as he did by faith that such labour 
gives both dignity and depth to man, 

The poet -had a vision of the oneness of all life 
and this he aimed at implementing in his forest 
hermitage, albeit adapted to changed conditions. 
Whatever stood in the way of the evolution of the 
inherent sense of unity, which dwells in the heart of 
every man, was therefore eliminated through study, 
self-discipline, service and song. 

The ploughman, as Gandhiji may well be meta¬ 
phorically called, with his philosophy, at once prag¬ 
matic and practical, of “One step enough for me," 
began with a conscious cultivation of every attribute 
which would aid him in effacing his ego gradually till 
he touched what is common to all. 

In short, the motij of one was mysticism, while 
that of the other was asceticism. 

And it is obvious that in the arduous task of 
regeneration, whether individual or collective, both 
these views and ways of life are absolutely necessary. 
For we need liberty as well as law, vision as well as 
virtue, the watch-tower as well as the work-shop. 

The mystic is the flower which grows in sunshine 
and in shower. Therefore, he accepts everything, he 
rejects nothing. He is a kind of a witness to the ever- 
unfolding pageant of life. 

The ascetic, on the other hand, is a sort of a 
servant who scrubs and scours one by one the poto 
and pans of the scullery till each one of them shines. 
Or he is a warrior, who struggles at. eveiy step to go 
nearer to the goal of his heart's desire or his soul’s 
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The impact of the intellectual ethos of England, 
though confined to a microsoopio minority of our 
educated countrymen, had brought in its train, sceptic¬ 
ism, softness and snobbery. Thus, a sort of “moral 
proletariat" had sprung up in our country. It was eat 
off from the traditions of the past, which govern a 
people’s character and conduct in a rhythmic manner. 
And following the precedent initiated by their like- 
minded fellow-countrymen of the previous generation, 
both the Singer of Santiniketan and the Spinner of 
Sevagram raised their banner of revolt against the 
“proselytising” of the young by the politics and polish 
of the money-minded civilisation from across the seas. 
This entailed their giving up their respective careers 
of cushioned comfort and big .bank balances. The poet 
exchanged his flute of beauty in tho environs of hi* 
aristocratic upbringing and activity, for the 4rord of 
duty. The pleader left the premises bf the daw-oourt, 
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with all its prospects of the proverbial goose that lays 
the golden eggs, to plough the stubborn, sandy soil. 
But both were actuated by a spirit of self-sacrifice 
akin—to compare gnall things with great—to that of 
■Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ, who surrendered 
the “kingdoms” promised to them, for the sake of 
service of the "p-eat orphan humanity.” Once again, 
thus, the truth of the ages and the sages was illus¬ 
trated that sacrifice is the seed of the evolution and 
advancement of mankind ; nay, of all Life. 

The poet sang: 

"When one knowB thee, then alien there is none, 
then no door is shut Oh, grant me my prayer that I 
may never lose the bliss of the touch of the One in 
the play of the many.” 

And he revealed and radiated this “touch of the 
One” in the fields of literature and art, education and 
rural reconstruction. 

And the ploughman-cum-apinner confirmed the 
perpetual presence of the "One in the play of the 
many” from his side ■ 

“He (God) is there whore the tiller is tilling the 
hard ground and where the p&thraaker is breaking 
stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, and 
his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him come down on the dusty 
«oil!” 

Both cast away the crown,—and who does not, 
covet it ?—of personal paradisiacal salvation and 
engaged themselves in the work of the world with a 


view to making and leaving it better than they had 
found it. 

“Deliverance ? Where is the deliverance to be 
found ? Our master himself has joyfully taken upon 
him the bonds of creation ; he is bound with us all 
for ever.” 

In short, Santiniketan and Sevagrasm deepened the 
inherent human urge for perfection as against what 
passes muster under the protean term “progress.” And 
the best and truest expression of perfection, in spirit 
as well as in substance, is simplicity. As the Poet has 
said somewhere, “Simplicity is the physiognomy of 
perfection.” 

And has it not always been so? The prophet or 
the poet has found himself, while passing through the 
corridors of history, side by side with the priest or 
the ploughman. In our times the priest has failed to 
fulfil his holy avocation and the prophet has not as 
yet appeared. In their place, however, we have wit¬ 
nessed the sublime spectacle of the poet and the 
ploughman travelling together to the Temple of 
Truth. And Truth has generally been approached 
along the avnues of ananda —joy—and asceticism. This 
may be the explanation of the observation which the 
Poet made on one occasion : “Santiniketan represents 
the aiuvnda of Truth, Sabannati, the tapasya of Truth.” 
And is not Truth the Beautiful Bird with two wings 
or the Tree with two birds sitting on its branches ? 
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New Day, New World 

Under the above heading in Between the 
Lines, the following interesting editorial appears, 
to which . our notice is drawn by Rev. G. H. 
Schanzlin of Springfield, Ohio : 

Most of us need right now to make a deep and last¬ 
ing change in our thinking. We have thought of the 
world os mostly the U. S., with Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the other western European countries crowding 
close about ua, and the ponderous shadow of Russia rising 
just beyond our more immediate arena. The rest of tlie 
world,—China, India, Malaya, Burma, and the other parts 
of Asia, we have thought of merely as indistinct, inarti¬ 
culate and rather unimportant outer parts of the world. 

That picture has now gone forever out of date with 
the . ush of an express train. 

We are still an important part of the world, of course, 
—with little Britain, France, Italy, and the others oni the 
fringe of our own immediate horizon . ... but the world 
that is awakening,—potentially overwhelming, powerful, 
increasingly articulate,—is the world of Asia. And un¬ 
fortunately for us, and due to our own blindness and 
blurtdering ,—-Russia stands with Asia. 

It is the emergence of India that has made this transi¬ 
tion become so dramatically and drastically important. In 
fact, two large new states have suddenly arisen. The 
Moslem state of Pakistan—with over 90 million people, 
—and Hindustan with its 300 million. 

Two huge nations are coming to life, each vaster than 
most existing nations. Together, they have a population 
as great as all of Europe and greater than that of the 
whole western hemisphere, and their awakening symbolises 
the end of yesterday's world,—the world in which the 
United States emerged and has lived. 

What is still more important,—never before has such 
a transition come without war. 

For generations historians have taught and militarists 
have insisted that war was a necessary evil in the evolu¬ 
tion of the state and human society. 

But now one of the greatest changes in human history 
has been fostered and completed without war. The riot- 
ing and street violence that is played up in the press is 
only the froth on the deep silent sweep of the waves of 
change. Even a civil war, which could conceivably break 
out in India, would be incidental to the fact that these 
two great states have gathered themselves together, swept 
aside the long established grip of conquest,—have organized 
themselves for self-government and have become established 
without resort to organized violence. Such an achieve¬ 
ment cannot be measured yet,—but it will be measured in 
the future when men of the West will reflect upon the 
time wheni they first began to realize that war was not 
necessary to man’s development but an evil disease actually 
frustrating and . perverting man’s progress. 

Th® people of Asia, such as the Chinese and the 
Hindus, centuries ago renounced war as a national policy. 
The soldier in much of Asia has long been considered 
lime higher than a beggar or a bandit. 

The nest century will not be “the American century” 
that so many of our own extreme nationalists have been 
talking about. In the face of these now events, such talk 


in callow and immature. We will never be able to domi¬ 
nate and control these nations upon nations of awakened 
people. Already the new Hindu government has proclaim¬ 
ed a "Monroe Doctrine” for Asia. It was this proclama¬ 
tion that shook the Dutch into realizing that they could 
never again really control Indonesia and provoked them 
lo commit their final violent acts in tlie suicide of 
Imperialism. 

We can co-operate with the people of Asia, drop our 
absurd and adolescent mantle of race superiority and, by 
working with them in a spirit of Christian goodwill and 
on democratic economic principles, have a golden century 
of world-wide friendliness and prosperity. Such an achieve¬ 
ment would take no more time than, another world war 
and would cost infinitely less. In fact, it would earn 
enormous commercial dividends. 

But we can’t inaugurate that kind of a century by 
hogging all the oil in the world for British-American con¬ 
trol. by maintaining a strictly British and American mono¬ 
poly on all strategic waterways (with the Dutch and 
French as our stooges) and thus controlling world trade, 
and by doing the many other things we have been guilty 
of in our effort to keep it a while marts world. 

All these out-of-date policies are playing into the hands 
of Russia. While we keep ourselves blinded with our 
own propaganda, Russia continues to champion the rights 
of the colored peoples. Even in China, in spite of civil 
war, Russia is succeeding in winning the attention and 
sympathy of millions of the young Chinese away from the 
American and British backed Chiang government. 

These issues make .up much of the inner tensions 
now between Russia and the U. S. 

The Future of Indo-British Relations 

Under the above caption in The Asiatic 
Review, July, 1947. P. D. Saggi of the Indian 
Nationals Overseas Congress, observes : 

The future of Indo-British relations is not a matter 
of sentiment or party politics. It has now assumed the 
dimensions of an international question. Statesmen all 
over the world are looking towards India, for what happens 
in India is going to affect the peace, progress and prosperity 
of the world. 
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To speak of the future is an exacting task, With a 
view to discussing the future we have to glance over the 
nut, for present, past and future are closely interlinked. 
That the East India Company, during the first ISO years 
of its relations with India, was animated by considerations 
of commerce and trade is well known. After the Battle 
of Plaseey (1757) the Company became a political power. 
Itfdian history fur the next hundred years was a record of 
the exercise of absolute power divorced from responsibility 
to the people; though great statesmen like Amherst, Munxo, 
Metcalfe, EUphinstone, Bentinck, and many other Company’s 
servants laboured for the common good and were actuated 
by a genuine solicitude for the people of India. Many 
reforms were introduced, social and educational, to meet 
the demands of a developing and self-conscious society. 

With the spread of English education and increasing 
knowledge of English social and political ideas, the educated 
classes began to agitate for civil and political rights; which 
culminated in the grave crisis of 1857. With the Royal 
Proclamation of the following year power was transferred 
from the Company to the Crown. In 1861 the first India 
Council’s Act was promulgated and the right of Indian 
representation was recognized. In 1885 the Indian National 
Congress was established with the blessings of Lord 
Dufierin, the then Viceroy, as a safety valve for and register 
of public opinion. In 1892 the principle of election was 
admitted by the back door, and the powers of the Council 
were extended to the point of asking questions and dis¬ 
cussion of the Budget. 

Stages of Reform 

A much bolder step was taken in 1909 by the introduc¬ 
tion of the MorlefrMinto Reforms. The Legislative Council 
were enlarged; the principle of direct election was ac¬ 
cepted; and non-official majorities were provided. But 
unfortunately a great blow was dealt to the unity of India 
by the introduction of separate electorates. Our main 
difficulties today can be traced back to this. Time does 
not permit my relating the story of the Muslim deputation 
to the Viceroy at that time—a "command performance,” as 
the late Maul ana Mohamad Ali put it. Sir Syed Sultan 
Ahmed, until lately a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, has observed: 

‘'The deputation urged that the Muslims should be 
represented in the Legislatures in greater numbers than his 
numerical proportion permitted, in recognition of the 
historical importance of his community and his service 
to the Empire. So far the claim was just and eminently 
reasonable. But the device of separate representation 
sowed the seeds of a growing separatism, and the pro¬ 
gressive growth of separatism has rendered the device in¬ 
adequate. Seldom was so just and right an end vitiated 
by so wrong a means.” [A Treaty Between India and the 
Vfiited Kingdom, p. 66.1 

In 1921, under the Act of 1919, parliamentary reforms 
were introduced with the avowed object of “a gradual deve¬ 
lopment of self-governing institutions with a view to a 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral. part of the British Empire.” The India 
Act of 1935 was tire outcome of years of discussion, com¬ 
missions and conferences. Shcvalankar, however, calls it 
a "prodigy of Imperialist statesmanship, an elaborate and 
ingenious device to frustrate the emergence of a free 
India and to secure so far as constitutional provision could 
secure the continuation of British rule in circumstances 
totally different from those prevailing at the time of its 
establishment.” [The Problem of India, p. 186-1 

The 1935 Framework 

Unfavourable comments have been made in this country 
about the cautious, suspicious and unfriendly Indian ap¬ 
proach to the British declarations of good faith and good¬ 
will towards India, But in the words of Professor Coup¬ 


land: "If the Act 11935], came into full operation (which 
of course was difficult to work) die status of India would 
be comparable with that of a Dominion before 1914” 
When war came the federal structure was shelved, and 
British India worked under the other provisions of the 
Act in the Provinces and of the 1919 Act at the Centra. 

Next came the Cripps proposal*. They conceded the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly and introduced the 
idea*of a treaty to be negotiated between the two Countries. 
Hie proposals were considered, in the words of Mr. Gandhi, 
"a post-dated cheque,” and were rejected. 

The next attempt at the solution of the problem was 
the Cabinet Mission’s plan of May 14 1946. Thereby 
an interim Government was set up, and India’s right to 
secede from the Empire was accepted. The demand for 
fixing a time limit had been persistent, and Mr. Attlee 
rose to the occasion by declaring in the House of Commons 
on February 20 that all British forces would be withdrawn 
by June, 1948. The new9 was reassuring, and proved the 
sincerity of the Labour Government and tho integrity of 
British statesmanship. This improved lndo-British re¬ 
lations, and achieved much. Throughout the constitutional 
history we find that public demand hag been always ahead 
of the concessions made and the reforms introduced, India 
was not only democratic in her outlook, but she wanted 
to reach the goal of complete independence at the earliest 
opportunity. 

A very pertinent question is asked at this stage. 
Having won freedom, can India retain it? I say yes. 
Indians fought to defend liberty, freedom and democracy 
in France, Germany, Egypt and the Desert campaign; from 
Dunkirk to Hongkong they fought everywhere. And they 
will fight again and again till the foes and forces that 
threaten freedom and democracy today are humbled and 
humiliated. 
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Defence 

Some people opine that shorn of the British Navy, 
.Army and Royal Air Force, the defence of India will be 
almost impossible. 1 do not subscribe to this view, though 
I realize that some son of technical aid will be necessary 
in the beginning to train Indian personnel. Germany, Italy 
and Japan are finished as potential dangers. France is 
licking her wounds. 

Britain is slowly recovering from war losses. The two 
great Powers that remain are Russia and America. Many 
a time the question has been asked. Are Indians pro- 
Communists? Without any hesitation 1 say no. There 
may be certain tilings which we could learn from Russia, 
because she and India are agricultural countries; both 
haye rural economies and raw materials and markets. All 
that Russia wants today is capital and machinery, and 
India can supply neither. Therefore, India is not afraid 
of any aggression from Russia. Regarding America, the 
danger is even mbre hypothetical. America wants markets 
for her goods, and for a long time to come we shall need 
all the machinery, all the technical skill, and all the 
mechanical paraphernalia that America or Britain can 
spare. Moreover, Americans arc independent people; they 
are not prepared to build their palaces on the graves of 
others. 

India is a great country, rich in men and materia] re¬ 
sources. An independent India can definitely raise an 
army efficient and strong for her purposes. Moreover, in 
these days, defence is a joint problem. To say nothing of 
India, even America, Russia or Britain cannot stand alone, 
in this atomic age defence is more a regional matter. 
"Days of big Empires are gone,” says Pandit Nehru, 
"and so are those of individual entities.” For our defence 
we have to make common cause with China, Australia, 
Egypt and other countries that lie in this region. Hence 
India need not necessarily remain within the Common¬ 
wealth for the sake of defence. In due course India will 
contribute more towards international amity and goodwill 
than she will need in the shape of protection. The other 
possible groups that can he formed are: <«) Central Euro¬ 
pean; (6) Slavonic; <c) Far Eastern; id) American. 

On close scrunity we find that, whereas ludia has much 
in common with other groups, her continued connection 
with the British Commonwealth is more natural, and his¬ 
tory in the past two decades has forged the links stronger. 

Trade and External Relations 

The activities of thp East India Company in India were 
more than trading. Even English historians have called 
them "loot” and “shaking the pagoda tree.” Even after 
1858, when government by the British Crown began, trade 
relations were stall conducted preponderantly in the inter 
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ests of Great Britain. Such industrialization as exists in 
India today is the outcome of the two wars, which gave 
her a chance to equip herself. She remains a great mar¬ 
ket for British goods, and will be so for a long time to 
come provided political relations ore not embittered. The 
conductors of British trade and commerce have a reputation 
iu India for fair dealing; their integrity and soundness 
are relied upon. 

The United Nations Organization is being built up to 
bring peace and to end wars. But will it do so? As the 
time passes the gulf between big powers, instead of being 
bridged, is widening. I was in Paris at the lime of the 
Peace Conference and it was clear that though the Alliea 
had won the war they had yet to win the peace. The 
nations were divided into blocks and factions. Once again 
separate zones of influence were sought to be created 
and different ideologies were pushed forward. In the 
presence of clashing theories—of capitalism, imperialism 
and communism—which side should India take? By nature 
Indians are peace-loving. Not only India, but the East 
generally has given birth to policies of peace. Such great 
religions as Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity have 
taught peace. India’s role in present circumstances is to 
strengthen her own position and go on promoting peace 
as best she can. 


Within or Without 

The Cripps Declaration gave India the choice either 
to remain within the Commonwealth or to sever her con¬ 
nections if she so desired. Under the Statute of West¬ 
minster, 1931, all the Dominion Parliaments became for¬ 
mally and legally independent for internal and external 
purposes alike, bin the wav they stood with the Mother 
Couhtry during the last war showed that there was some¬ 
thing stronger than, a formal contract between Britain and 
the Dominions. In the face of a common danger they 
stood as a unity to fight the forces that threatened the 
overthrow of democracy. 

Sir George Schuster in India and Democracy, refer¬ 
ring to Britain and the Dominions, observes: “There is a 
spirit which binds these separate units in a string like 
beads: (a) Common way of life; ( b) allegiance to a com¬ 
mon sovereign; (c) a common home of origin." 

By these tests India does not belong to the Common¬ 
wealth. Moreover, in South Africa, Ceylon, Australia, 
Canada, East Africa. Jamaica. Trinidad and British Guiana, 
Indian nationals suffer from political disabilities of one 
kind or the other. "All these restrictions and racial dis¬ 
criminations,” says Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, “are not only 
very humiliating and irritating, but they also raise the 
fundamental question. What does the Commonwealth stand 
for? ‘If our nationals,’ to quote Viscount Peel at the 
Imperial Conference in 1923, ‘are to be. regarded as a 
foreign body politic of these dominions,’ it is time we 
asked ourselves, Should not India go out?” 

On the other hand, there are uniting factors between 
India and the Commonwealth: (o) Commop struggle and 
suffering during the two world wars; (6) comjnom alle¬ 
giance to the ideology of democracy; and (c) two 
hundred years of historical relation. Links so strong can¬ 
not he easily disregarded by snapping the connections 
which have grown out of them. The seeds of democracy 
were present centuries ago in the village system in India. 
But they had no opportunity to develop, because of inter¬ 
nal insecurity and invasion from without. With the coming 
of thq British and the study of their self-governing insti¬ 
tutions, a movement grew for the revival of ancient self- 
governing local institutions in the light of modern notions 
of democratic government. This was crystallized in the 
birth of the Indian National Congress. No wonder that 
India has come to have a great faith in the parliamentary 
form of government, and, in spite of everything, has retained 
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gnat love for political tradition* on the Brituffi 
She desires to draw inspiration from the seme source in 
the building of the new Constitution for a United India 
in the future. 

The Internal Conflict 

Another factor which will greatly influnece the future 
of Indo-British relations is that of the internal travail. 
There is the triangle of the Congress, the Muslim League 
and the Princes. The Constituent Assembly, boycotted 
by the Muslim League and before any States’ representa¬ 
tives attended, passed a resolution declaring the intention 
to make India a sovereign republic. As you are aware, 
the League meeting at Lahore in 1940 asked that India 
should be partitioned into two blocks—Pakistan and 
Hindustan. 

Mr. Jinnah does not seem to me to have gone beyond 
the Lahore resolution. AH that he has done is to give it 
flesh and blood and to clothe it in a new spirit. As such, 
It appears very much inflated. Gandhiji is willing to con¬ 
cede the substance of the Lahore resolution. Merc acade¬ 
mic controversies regarding India being a nation or a 
congeries of nations should not stand in the way of a 
final settlement. If India is to be free, democracy must 
decide on its particular pattern, and Muslims will, and 
must, he given the right of self-determination. Once Hindu 
and Muslim differences are composed, the question of the 
State can he taken up anld solved without much difficulty. 
The States, by resolutions of the Chamber of Princes, have 
shown their willingness to join the rest of India; rightly 
they wish to avoid siding with one party or the other. It 
appears that the settlement of the Indian problem is within 
sight, and the country is accepting the inevitable. Such 
a settlement will not only vastly improve internal condi¬ 
tions in India, but also place Indo-British relations on a 
much better footing. 

There may be certain differences of opinion between 
the politicians and the statesmen in India as to whether 
she should remain within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations or not. But there can be no difference of opinion 
that a free India wiU not only be friendly, but also a 
dose ally of Britain. Destiny—or call it the force of 
history---has brought us together, and together we shall 
remain. The links that have been forged between the two 
countries are no common links and it is not easy to tear 
them asunder. All we have to do at present is to under¬ 
stand each other better. In the past, I must admit, little 
was done to explain the English viewpoint. India was 
considered of small importance. Tbe goodwill of a small 
country in the Balkans or the Middle East was regarded 
u of greater consequence than, the goodwill of millions 
in India. This perhaps was due to India being a subject 
country. But now conditions have changed. India is at 
the threshold of independence, and good relations with 
nor cannot he a matter of indifference. 

There remains much prejudice in both countries to 
be overcome. Maybe it arises from pride on one side 
and long frustration on the other; hut I feel that, given 
the chance, these features will disappear and the sun 
of friendship and amicable relationship will arise. Then 
the mutual destiny of India and Great Britain set In the 
historical background will be reached—‘that is, to pro¬ 
mote peace, amity and goodwill In the world. Only then 
can we proceed from the British Commonwealth to the 
Commonwealth of Mankind. 
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' Philippine Republic Holds First 
Elections Nov. 11 

With state and local elections just past, U, S. 
public attention today tamed toward the Republic of 
Philippines which will hold general elections Novem¬ 
ber 11 for the first time since full independence was 
granted by the United States, July 4, 1946. The 
present Filipino Government was elected while the 
nation was still a Commonwealth. 

More than three million Filipinos are eligible to 
vote this year, and estimates indicate about 86 per cent 
will go to polls. Balloting will determine eight 
senatorial'seats, 46 provincial governorships, 100 pro¬ 
vincial board members, 1,130 municipal mayors and 
about 7,000 municipal councilmen. 

The November 11 elections culminate 45 years of 
systematic political progress for the Philippines. Com¬ 
pletely without political privileges when the United 
States took over in 1898, the Filipinos voted for the 
first time in 1901 when mayors, vice-mayors and 
•municipal councilmen were elected by less than two 
per cent, of the total population. 

Since then, the number and level of elective 
offices has been increased steadily and franchise has 
be<m extended gradually through the expansion of 
Noting qualifications and education. Women’s suffrage 
was adopted 10 years ago, and this year there is a 
woman candidate for the Philippine Senate. 

A Commonwealth Government for the Philippines 
was set up under the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934, 
winch also fixed 1946 as the year for attainment of 
nationhood —USIfl. 
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“ Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ram&nanda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place, x x x Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Ohatteriee’s 
gening was essentially constructive, x x By publishing 
this engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta 
Santa Devi haB done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country, x x No one conld 
(hate written a biography of Bamananda Babu as she 
has done. It will certainly remain a source book for 
future writero and students.” 

—Hindusthan Standard. 

“An authentic and highly interesting biography 
in Bengali of the late Bamananda Chattopadhyaya. 
x x The life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
Adequately covered this wider background in deline¬ 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and has a hom&jr grace, and a number of fine photo¬ 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. We are sure dm book will be read with profit 
by those 'who wish to study the currents and orow- 
currentg of Bengal's history for the last half a century 
with which Bamananda was'intimately associated.” 

—Amrita Baxar Patrika. 


The Social and Economic Role of 
Engineers and Technicians 

In an article under the above caption, J. H. 
E. Fried writes in ihe International Labour Review, 
June, 1947, about the close inter-relation of the 
work of engineers and technicians with general 
social factors and economic policies, from which 
ihe introductory portion is quoted below ; 

The urgent and challenging task of the post-war 
era in 1o translate into reality what has been made 
possible through the constant progress of technology. 
In the accomplishment of this task, engineers and 
technicians have an important and often decisive part 
to play. 

Technical developments are going on in industry 
all the time ; everywhere numerous engineers and 
technicians arc constantly engaged in finding new 
and improved methods of production, and the range 
of their activities is constantly widening. The effects 
of these developments in production methods are far- 
reaching. One has but to consider the example of the 
mechanisation of agriculture, which promises to do 
away in time with the chronic state of hunger to 
which large parts of the world have hitherto been 
subjected, and which must also change profoundly the 
conditions of life and work and the social structure 
of agricultural worker's, who still form the largest 
section of the population of most countries. Changes 
in production methods bring about changes in con¬ 
sumption and distribution, in employment and popu¬ 
lation movements, in exports and imports. 

Realising this intimate connection between 
technical developments and social and economic 
changes. Governments have carried out exhaustive 
official investigations during the last decades in order 
to furnish Ihe background information for adequate 
legislative and governmental action. These investi¬ 
gations have shown the repercussions of technological 
changers to be so great that all countries are consider¬ 
ing how technological development may be directed in 
such a way as to ensure the achievement of desirable 
social ends—above all, how to combat technological 
unemployment and attain full employment. 

The most direct approach to the problem is to 
distinguish between ends and means, to acknowledge 
that technology is a means and that social and 
economic progress is the end. The first task, then, is 
to establish in broad outline what are the desirable 
economic goals; tt>e technological means of achieving 
those goals can then be determined. It is almost 
universally agreed that social and economic progress 
depends largely on technical progress ; but there is 
also a growing belief that the development of techno¬ 
logy can and must be largely directed by social consi¬ 
derations. There is an increasing tendency to repu¬ 
diate the notion that technological development is * 
blind force ungovernable by man. Whet machines and 
what industries shall be developed, * what production 
methods dial) be .prohibited, what raw materials shall 
be used, what type of research shall be stimulated or 
discouraged—these questions are now considered to be 
of national—and often international—concern, and 
therefore to be decided, or at least influenced, by the 
community as a whole, or by international agreement. 
Technical development is valuable in so far as it pro¬ 
motes the legitimate aspirations and the welfare of the 
community. In other words, the technological system 
must be regulated by choices based on considerations 
of social desirability and by the realisation of the need 
• for international co-operation. 
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Tiiia, in a veiy approximate way, is what im meant 
w? the 'planning' "or nodal engineering!' which is now 
going on in many countries, particularly in those 
confronted with the huge tasks of reconstruction. In 
■the countries which have not directly suffered from 
the destruction of war, there is also a growing aware¬ 
ness that deliberate action must'be taken against the 
nasards of the industrial system (such as technological 
unemployment; underpayment, job insecurity and the 
drabness of life of the worker ; uneven use of re¬ 
sources and uneven economic development which leads 
to "scarcity in the midst of plenty, or potential 
plenty"; etc.). The increased sense of urgency with 
which these problems are now considered is due partly 
to the complexity of present-dav industrial society, 
but also partly to the belief that preaent-day techno¬ 
logy is able to master these problems. Few would 
deny that the immediate evils of the earlier stages of 
the industrial era wcr e greater than those of the 
present stage ; and that the development of technology, 
while increasing the dangers that might result from 
mismanagement, provides unparalleled possibilities. 

What is, in view of this situation, the position of 
the engineers and technicians as professional groups ? 
Firstly, for the successful solutiou of the great tasks 
Which have been briefly outlined, the advice 
collaboration of the engineers and technicians is indis¬ 
pensable, as is, on t.h e side of the latter, a full under¬ 
standing of their social and political responsibilities. 
Secondly, however much the problems and tasks of 
engineers and technicians of the various countries 
differ, they "speak the same language." Their methods 
of work and investigation, their professional standards 
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and ethics and their social and economic interests are 
fundamentally identical. However, engineers have 
suffered from specialisation and insufficient contact 
tejoBg themselves ; they have. also suffered from in¬ 
sufficient contact with other groups, as much as other 
groups have suffered from lack of contact with 
technical experts. Finally, it must always be remem¬ 
bered that engineers and technicians are not only the 
creators of, but are also themselves conditioned by, 
the course and application of technology, and that 
their own activities contribute as much to shaping 
■their own lives as to shaping those of their fellow 
citizens. Thus is particularly so because the large 
majority of engineers and technicians belong to the 
employed group. They are givers, but also receivers; 
of orders. Legislation and practices concerning indus¬ 
trial relations, collective bargaining, salaiy scales, etc,, 
are of immediate importance to them and their fami¬ 
lies ; they are covered by social insurance schemes ; 
they are liable t,o suffer from adverse working condi¬ 
tions and unemployment, and to gain from favourable 
working conditions and full employment; in brief, 
their fate is lied up with that of the community bb a . 
whole and they are »s directly interested as any other 
group in property and progress. 

Hence it its the opinion of competent observers in 
many countries that- the engineers and technicians 
must, more than hitherto, be integrated in aocial and 
political life, both or a national and on an inter¬ 
national scale. 
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’Tuxidalt Women Today and Yesterday 

For die better appreciation and realization by 
die outside world of die progress and evolution 
undergone by Turkish women during die last 50 
yean, Miss Sureyya Agaoglu writes in The Asiatic 
Review, April, 1947 : 

Today in Turkey women enjoy all the rights 
enjoyed by all women of the civilised world. With 
the exception of military service they are active in 
all walks of life, share the same remuneration and are 
Bubject to the same regulations for promotion. In 
order to understand the real value of the freedom and 
..equality of women, which appears to us only natural, 
it is necessary that her social position in the past 
should be studied. It should be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that Turkish women only acquired these rights 
after the Kemalist Revolution in 1823. Prior to this 
date the role of women in Turkey could be divided 
into two distinct phases. In the first phase before the 
influence of Arab, Byzantine and Iranian civilizations, 
they enjoyed all rights held by men, just as they do 
today. Even in those days the Hakan, the State ruler, 
could not receive or grant audiences to Ambassadors 
without the presence of the Halun, the ruler’s wife. 
The Halun was present at all State conferences, and 
her opinion was consulted in important affairs of 
State. Peasant women, like their sisters of the towns, 
wore recognized as important factors in their homes 
and communities. ' 

The second phase began in the tenth centuiy, 
when Turkish civilization came in, together with 
Iranian, Arab and Byzantine. Zoroastrianism, which 
was the national religion of Iran, looked upon women 
as profane creatures. In Byzantium, due to patriachml 
family life, the position of women was very low. 
Before the Islamic religion was founded, it is true, 
Arabs had considered women with disdain and as 
instruments of amusement. Arab women were deprived 
of the rights of inheritance, of holding property and 
of acting as witnesses in courts. Muhammad strove 
hard to elevate the position of women, saying that a 
pa rad inn was under the feet, of motherhood, and he 
assured many rights to women. Men, who previously 
had been allowed to marry' as many women as they 
pleased, were prohibited from taking more than four 
wives in marriage ; he recognized the rights of women 
in laws governing inheritance, property and choice of 
witnesses in courts. 

Consequently the result of the contact with such 
civilizations has been unfavourable for Turkish home 
life. Under theii influence the place of the Turkish 
women in Turkish home and society became debased. 
Thus, Turkish women withdrew themselves from social 
life, and their intellectual and moral education became 
neglected. They were not allowed to read books other 
than moral and religious ; they were made to wear 
thick black veils on their faces, and their windows 
were fitted with wooden lattices to prevent them from 
being seen. Behind such lattices and veils there re¬ 
mained no other prospect than that of getting married. 
A young girl could marry as soon as she was fifteen. 
She could not talk to men other than the members 
of her own family, and her marriage was arranged 
through the family. 

Under these circumstances no prospective bride or 
bridegroom could see each other before the wedding. 
After the marriage the wife would display complete 
submission towards the husband. A man could marry 
up to four wiveB. To obtain a divorce it was not 
necessary to appeal to State authorities or to get a 
court ruling. As it was only men who could form a 
bond of union it was practically only they who could 



We have opened a “Clinical Department’’ under the 
pirect supervision of qualified and experienced physi¬ 
cians ana surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed¬ 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 

etc., can now Recare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc..) with latest, modern apparatuses is a. 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-3u p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 u.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, fif possible, ask 
your family physician to send ur a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your esse. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods." Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamin^ rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail in Hub hand¬ 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 

Post Box 323 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, 

Fort BOMBAY...Phona No. 24297. 



COTTON-SPINNING IN AFRICA. 


In Africa, “the takli” is used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni¬ 
versal needs—whether for deli¬ 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 





Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India’s largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
'^n\. serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees - Dhotis—Mulls— 
Printed Fabrics—Mosqui¬ 
to Netting—Sewing Thre¬ 
ads—Furnishing Fabrics, 
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WEAVING TO KEEP THE NATION GOING 
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Joosun ib by pronouncing the Vords, "I have divorced 
'theg.” Men had the right ol priority in inheritance. 
After a simple elementary school* education the doors 
of further education were closed to women. 

After the reforms of 1860 women’s movements 
started. Turkish women began to get in touch with 
European movements, bo leam foreign language*, and 
to read foreign books. After the second constitutional 
period of the young Turk Revolution in 1900 women 
were given a little more freedom, and secondary 
schools for girls were opened, as a result of which 
thousands of young girls flooded the schools, and the 
voices of women were observed to rise in social life 
along with those of men. The veil became gradually 
•thinner and. Carsaf was turned to an elegant drees. 
In a very short time the veils were entirely lifted and 
drawn up on to the head, forming a band of tulle as 
an ornament. At first the change was observed only 
in certain cities and among the upper classes. How¬ 
ever, in spite of these great changes in the lives of 
women, even until the end of the first world war, in 
public places, such as trains, trams, cinemas, theatres, 
women's seats were separated from men’s by parti¬ 
tions made of either wood or cloth. When the girls 
started to attend universities they worked entirely 
separated from men, and this was called Women’s 
Uni' ereil.y. Although complaints were heard from time 
to time by some narrow-minded people, women conti¬ 
nued to develop in their social life. The Turkish girb 
finding that all educational establishments held their 
doors open for her, worked as hard an she could. 

When Turkish men went to the front in the first 
World War, women began to take the place of their 
menfolk. But these activities were on a small scale, 
although they began to earn their own living. 

The Turkish woman, however, was not constitu¬ 
tionally placed on an equal social footing with man 
until 1923. During the wars of independence women 
were of the greatest assistance to men, both in the 
towns and villages. Townswomen looked after the 
wounded, comforted them and produced food for the 
troops. Village women carried ammunition to the front 
on ox-drawn wagons, and when necessary even bore 
arms as valiantly as did their brothers and sons. It 
is for this reason that in Ankara one of the monu¬ 
ments represents a peasant woman tarrying heavy 
missiles on her back and plodding along with patience, 
fortitude, gravity and dignity. 

As soon as the war was over, Ataturk launched a 
new campaign for the freedom of women. He made 
speeches about women’s freedom, and all these found 
a joyous echo in every part of the country. The pro¬ 
gress begun in women’s life took a more rapid turn, a 
wider aspect and a safer course under At&turk’s pro¬ 
tection. Women were to be seen working in every 
sphere of social life. 

The Turkish women obtained all her social rights 
through the civil law in 1936. This law proclaims the 
following Statutes in favour of women ; 

1. Man may marry only one woman. 

2. Girls may not marry before the age of seventeen. 

3. Marriage had been freed of religious ritual and 
had assumed legality under civil law. 

4. According to the new law either party may 
apply to court for a divorce. Whether such a plea is 
justifiable depends on the derision of a court of law. 

5. In the absence of any special understanding the 
, only difference which exists between huiiband and wife 

is that which concerns private property. 

8 . In matters of inheritance no difference exists 
between men and women, - 

JV ur years after the introduction of civil law, civil 
rights were granted to Turkish women as a natural 
outcome of a regime which looks upon women as an 
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important half of society. In 1931 they were also given 
the right of a seat in the National Assembly. Today 
a woman lias complete freedom of action. She can be 
a teacher, doctor, architect, engineer, lawyer or judge. 
She can engage in business and administration, and 
can become a Member of Parliament or of any 
Municipal Council. 

The women working in the fields, the thousands 
of women in factone*, in public works as labourers— 
all these women contribute their share, are very dili¬ 
gent in their work, are paid on equal basis with men, 
and perform their work with complete Buccess. While 
the Turkish woman is carrying on her professional' 
work with great seal and vigour, she is at the same 
tune not neglecting her part in the family life, and 
most of the women holding important posts are mar¬ 
ried and have children. 

Turkish women know that there k a duty far 
higher and more virtuous than any other—the duty of 
being a good mother. In eocial work women also play 
a prominent part. They are leaders in the Red Crescent 
(Turkish Red Cross), in. Child Welfare Societies, in 
finding employment and caring for the poor, as nurses, 
as workers in diildrtn’s hospitals and nurseries, and 
as teachers of the illiterate. 

In one word it is the aim and object of Turkish 
women to do everything in their power to raise the 
standard of life in their own country and to co¬ 
operate with the other women to build a better under¬ 
standing and to make one world. 


The Philosophy of Sufis and Saints 

East and West reproduces the above illu¬ 
minating article by Gurudas Ram from Kalyan. 
Kalpataru,: 

The philosophy of Sufis nad Saints is the religion 
of Love Divine. They lay the maximum stress, on 
spiritual environment, the company of the living 
Spiritual Master, known as Murshid or Guru, for the 
cultivation of Love Divine. The principle can claim 
to have its basis on science. The influence of environ¬ 
ment is one of the greatest doctrines of science and is 
recognized to be one of the most potent factors in the 
evolution of life. Just as without the harmony of a 
scientist with the natural environment there can be 
no real science, in like manner, there can be no true 
religion without the correspondence of spiritual 
environment. 

"God can be reached only by thoee 
Who on the Master wait for help : 

O thou who eeekest after Him, 

To Him alone thy worship give." 

The religion of extemalism, or of wc orthodox 
type with its narrow fanaticism and bigotry and 
meticulous performance of rituals and ceremonials, is 
reprehended by Sufis and Saints. The religious faith 
reposed in a living Spiritual Master, who has com¬ 
munion with the Almighty Creator, k higher and 
nobler than the faith in the paraphernalia of external- 
ism. In the religion of Sufis and Saints, the religious 
Master is the peisonal living center of theology around 
whom the whole religious system is ensphered. 

"Like the Hajie I too circumambulate. 

But around my Matter Beloved; 

Like the doge I am not disposed 

To walk around the bodies dead” . i 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
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Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. We are happy in helping them 
with our rubber requisites. 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless'homes and hospitals. 

# 
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Nor do the Sufis and Saints recognise the study 
of books nad scriptures as sufficient means tor the 
comprehension of the Ultimate Reality. They prescribe 
“knowledge through acquaintance" for the realization 
of Divine Wisdom, and not “knowledge through des¬ 
cription." Words may hint at reality through symbol* 
and metaphors, but they do not. help a seeker in the 
realization of the Ultimate Truth. Religion is to be 
experimented with and experienced, end the experience 
essentially relates to Spirit. 

The fact iw that the path starts from the heart of 
a student. It is, therefore, a matter of paramount im¬ 
portance that the dust which has accumulated on the 
mirror of heart through the fierce and distorting gusts 
of sense desires, must be brushed away by the gentle 
breeze of Love Divine. Love Divine purifies the heart 
and helps the devotee to soar up moth-like through 
the citadel of egoistic selfhood to the Divine Candle— 
the candle wlyich consumes all sense of duality. 

The spiritual practices prescribed bv such Spiritual 
Masters are simple and direct. They are not com¬ 
plicated by tortuous and rickety paraphernalia, and 
can be practised by any nue, anywhere and at any 
time. They are entirely free from any bias and have 
an intellectual basis. An ordinary householder can 
achieve wonderful results by devoting even a slice of 
his time to the performance of these spiritual exercises 
Which comprise : “repetition of the Holy Name” 
(termed Zikr or Svmirana), “contemplation of the 


Holy Form” (Fik.r or Dhyana) and “perception of the 
Spiritual Sound” (Sultan-id-azkr or Surat Sabda Yooa). 
Tiie performance of these practices puts the lower-self 
of the seeker out of action and ultimately enables him 
to attain a state of oneness with the Supreme Being. 

'7 became Thee, Thau didst become me. 

I became the body and Thou the Uje, 

No one can say now. Oh none ! 

That Thou and I are not one.” 

The prophets and messengers of God descend to 
this planet to harmonize and unify suffering and 
staggering humanity. The Sufis and Saints have conse¬ 
quently trampled under foot all distinctions of esste, 
creed and nationality. They have preached brother¬ 
hood of man and Fatherhood of God. 

"How can I solve thie riddle, 0 followers of Islam ( 
For 1 do not know my own nationality, 

I am neither a Jew nor a Christian, 

Neither a Zoroastnan nor a Muslim.” 

Religion is a system of Truths. Truth is one sad 
harmonizing. Like Lord Christ who has said, “Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro¬ 
phets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” the 
Sufis and Saints hav? corroborated and substantiated 
the religion of each ether. 
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'most usefjjl books 

THE COW \IN INDIA 


OT sSi8?c" BEE-KEEPING 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta. Price Rs. 7. 

Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Second Edition—Price Rs, 10, Postages Rs. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH”PUBLICATIONS 

1 . Non-Violence—The Invinciblo Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper ... — 2-8-0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. I & II 3-0-0 

4. Cheap Remedies ... ... 1-0 0 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 

6 . Dead Animals to Tannod Leather ... 0-12-0 

7. Washing Soap and Fountain Pen Ink .. 0-4-0 

8 . Soy-Bean... ... 0-4-0 

0. Bone-Meat. Fertiliser ■■■ 0-2-0 

10. Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme ... 0-6-0 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15. College Square, Calcutta. 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

Religion & Nationality 

and 

Status of Lifb 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 

OUT 

“Rhino” B«««. Genzies 

, suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufacturers t— 

Agarpara Kutir Sllpa Pratisthan 

•P. 0. Kamarhati :: 24 Pabganas 

Branches 1, 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
Opp: Sealdah Station. 

2, 2/8, Chandmari Gbat Road, Howrah 
H Opp : Howrah Station. 

3. JBaniganj Bazar, Burdwan, E. I. R. 

/ 4. Arbind Road, Naihati, B. & A. R. 
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1HE PARROT’S TRAINING 
AND OTHER STORIES 


The four iranslalions presented here will 
help to draw Ihe reader to an aspect of 
Rabindranath’s art wj|h which he is less familiar. 
The sketches illustrate his mastery over the 
medium of wit; intellectual detachment and 
irony mingle here with profound human 
feeling. 

“...The four in T6e Parrot’s Training, are 
exquisite specimens of Tagore’s satirical skill 
and lose little by being rendered into 
English...” 

—Tfie Statesman 

11 Tfie Parrot’s Training is a first class intro¬ 
duction to the man Tagore, his golden humour, 
his jovial manners, and his perennial optimism. 
Those who knew him in person will feel the 
presence of his laughing eyes and brilliant 
sallies as well as sarcastic criticisms in every 
line." 

—Tfie Calcutta Review 

“To those familiar with the lyrical beauty 
of the prose-poem Gitanjali, this collection of 
stories will reveal a little-known aspect of 
Tagore's art... 1 ' 

—T6e Sunday Standard 

ILLUSTRATED BY A. N. TAGORE 
AND NANDALAL BOSE 

Cloth and Board: Rupees Three 
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TRIUMPH 



Only Strip has the TOP-WELL 
that keeps linger* clean I All 
other Writing fluid container! are 
bottom-well bottles 


Shearer's pens and pencils sfond olone at the head 
of the quality class 1 Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
performance . . . superior materials shaped by seasoned 
craftsmen ! To the range of Sheaffer's pens and pencils 
incorporating all the newest exclusive features we 
have given the name of "Triumph” Sheaffer’s 
"Triumph" sets are available in many sizes and qualities 
to suit all pockets, each being a leader in its class. 

SHEAFFER5 
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USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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jamwpSfiriM 


TYFOGEN 


THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 

FEVER 


FOR EVERY FORM OF 


FILARIAI 


FOUNDATION n 
CAL. 

• • 


Ri 


.. ip^eno luphoiD 

; C* v " : ,1 ■" _ L) 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CUR'ATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Em 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


PROMPT 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


Particulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio- Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6 f Chowringtaee Road, Calcutta. 
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always use Oatine Cream before retiring. It Is so 
pleasant and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anything left by dust or make up. I recommend 
It to all my friends. 

Oatine 
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BEST for you 
NjEST for me 
BEST for all 

is 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 
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SMART FRAMES+ U 
QUALITY LENSES + CORRECT 
TEST + FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 

L 45, AMHEHST ST. CALCUTTA.9 J 


vr il T) 1 Til Banish Yonr DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

IVI atll Dan K Lin. uX Hygienic Household Filter 


Central Office: 27/20, Strand Road, Cau:utta. 
Head Office : 135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
’Phone—Cal: 3252 ( 4 Lines ). 

Authorised Capital ••• Es. 1,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital • • • Es. 80,00,000 

Paid-Up Capital — Es. 53,16,600 

Reserve Fund • • • Es. 20,00,000 

Deposits(as on 31 st Dec.’46) Es. 9,53,81,600 

Board of Directors: 

Sri S. K. Roy 
Sju G. V. Swaika 
• Sri Pd lin Krishna Roy 
Sri R. Chouihiury, Bar-at-Law 
Sri .Taoannath Kolay 
Sri T). P. Das Gupta 
Sri K^N. Daial, (Managing Director) 

Banking Business of ait descrip¬ 
tions including Foreign Exchange 
/ transacted. 
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necessity 


village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 


Directors 

ef 

Public 

Health. 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

60, Shikdar Bogan Street, Calcutta. ’Phone: 1634 B.B. 

ja ... _ o_ X* n Germs killed in a day. 
ASinma Ct A. D» Guaranteed radical 
cure by a phial of “Asthmodyna” (Begd.) of Saint 
Dharmadas Naga, reviver of dead prince of fihowsl. 


Phial Be. 3. Wanted Agents. 

W. DYE A CO., <".»> 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengal). 
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Bourn-Vit* conttins over 95% of 
bone-forming and energy-giving ingredients. 
In addition, it is so delicious that it stimulates 
the digestion and - is easily assimilable^ 
especially is pregnancy and convalescence 

A* 


-VITA 


RICH IR CALCIUM AND VITAMINS 
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\ COTTON^ YARNS 

MADURA mTlLS Co, Ltd. 

Mills at 

Madura, rutieorin and Vinbasaiimdram 

We supply .* 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Spectolifies 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE yARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

As at present, jam distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.’’ 

Managers .• 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

, _ M ADURA 
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GOLDEN POPY SHIRT * SUMMER LILY * GREY SHIRT * ' 

KUlTl SHIRT * COLOUR SHIRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANI * SANDOW 
SUMMER BREEZE * LADY VEST * FANCY KNIT * SllKOT * SHO-WEU 


IN.BOSE'S HOSIERY FACTORY 

, FACTORY- 36-lA SARABt LANE, CALCUTTA 


PHONE : 
8. 8. 6056 
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LEPROSY 


Is touch prevalent in every part of Civi¬ 
lized* Country but no effective medical 
•treatment is available. 


Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 


LEUCODERMA 

(De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder; Pi. RAM PRAN SHARMA 

1, Hadhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

'Phono—HOWRAH 369. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


IEPBOSY 4 

LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Guranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 

restored by 
the use o! 
‘YIGOURIN’ 
with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc n radically oured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling oPhcrotura. Ks. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. Kaviraj R. N. 
CHAKRAVARTY, Aytirved Sastri, 24. Debendra 
Ghosh Roadi Bhowanipur, Calcutta,—26. 
Flume:—South 308. . *■ 
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Calcutta National 

Bank limited 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authorised Capital Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 


Bengal 

Calcutta 

Barrabazar 

Shambazar 

Canning St. 

High Court 

Hatkhola 

Kahghat 

Bhowanipore 

Ballygung 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 

Myssansing 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Jalpaiguri 

Barisal 

AsanBol 

Brahman baria 


Behar 

Patna 

Gaya 

Muzaffarpur 

. Oriaaa 

Cuttack 


Branch Offices / 

Aeaam Delhi 

Gaubati Chandni Ohowk 

Dibrugarh Sadar Bazar 


C. P. ft Berar 

Nagpur 
Itwari 
Jubbulpore 
Jubbulpore Cantt. 
Am rood 
Raipur 


Madras 

Madras 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpore 

M-aton Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benares 

Agra 

Bereilly 

Meerut 


Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maskati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Belnchistan 

Quetta 

Rajpntnna 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agents > , 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Rs. 10 only interest allowed IV 2 p. c. 
annum. 
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in remote antiquity when society was still in the savage state, trading consisted 
entirely of barter. You could, for instance, if you were a hunter exchange your tiger 
^ fora goat or buy a supply of groin or even get yourself a wife. And if none of 
Ike sellers wanted a tiger skin, you just could not buy anything at all f 

Much as anyone wanted to save for the uncertain future, it teas neither easy nor was 
it worthwhile. Because savings could take a strange shape: Stacks of bananas! Bags 
•f grain ! Flocks of sheep ! Perishable savings, weren't they ? And no dividends at the 
and of the year ! 

Today, however, neither purchasing not cltUF f An _ p CAtTff Aj* 
saving presents much difficulty. The wise THt 1 V 'V 

man prefers to save for the future instead of 
spending now and he invests his savings 
wisely. The money invested in National 
Savings Certificates is absolutely safe and il 
Increases in value by 50% at maturity i.e. 
every Rs. 10/- becomes Rs. 15/- after, twelve 
years. The interest is Income Tax free. 

You can now invest any amount from Rs. 5i-_ 
to Rs J 5,000b Small Savers caA buy Savings 
Stamps for As, -M/-. -/8/- and Re L/-. 



Obtainable her, Pott O hitt, AuiW.*i4 Agent* *p; ilrird by Government and Saving* Buttons. 

_MStt 
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BOOK NEW publications: ' JUST our , 

ATTITUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION 

* h SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

. Demy 8 Vo. :: IViee; Its. 8-8 

Swami Abhebananda has proved the uniqueness of Vedanta and Religion, and has shown 
the way of harmonizing the Vedanta with Religion with their practical application to daily life, 

. This neat Volume contains seventeen illuminating Lectures 

Viewed with Comparative method. 

With detailed Contents and Index , and with a hitherto unpublished photo of the Swami. 

Excellent get-up. 

AN APOSTLE OF MONISM 

to SISTER SHIVANI (Urn Umy LtPag.) 

A learned introduction by Dr. Bagchi. 

Demy 8Vo. Site—neat Volume with excellent get-up—-With many pictures ana, a 

designed flap. Price: Its. 7-8. 

Along with many new incidents of Swami Abhedauandit’s eventful life and glorious career 
in the West for quarter of a century. This volume also throws much light upon the 
History of the Vedanta Movement in the distant lands far across the seas. 

The learned Authoress writes : 

“Therefore, the biography is unique in that it is largely from memory and 
inspirations. The great love accord to this Apostle by his disciples, students and 
congregations throughout America and the Wost reminds one that only a personage 
of high spiritual stature could evoke a dovotion so deep and spontaneous.” 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 
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Dupapsin is a scienti¬ 
fic com lunation of Dia¬ 
stase and Pepsin which 
are the two most essential : 
ingredients for the proper 
digestion of food. A tea¬ 
spoon of Diapepsin taken 
immediately with food sets 
up a chemical action 
which is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The 
rest of the digestive pro¬ 
cess becomes smooth and 
you can get the most out 
of the food that you take. 


jllUii 


It is not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body if the 
digestion is already weak. Diapefsin 
could give tho right amount of aid nece¬ 
ssary for complete digestion of food. By 
this strength will return to the body and 
tho digestive process will begin to func¬ 
tion normally. Diapcpsin is only an aid 
to nature to help her regain the ioBt hold. 


The Stomach is lined on the 
inside with a soft thick mucous mem¬ 
brane and in this lining and under¬ 
neath it are large number of tiny 
glands which secrete mucous and 
produce the various constituents of the 
gastric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice of the stomach con¬ 
tents brings about the early stages of 
gaBtric digestion. Diapepsin will be of 
use where these glandB 
are not functioning 
normally and indi¬ 
gestion is setting In. 
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WORLD-FAMED 

HARMONIUMS 






"Better Materials” and 
"Improved processes” 

These are the Dwarkin 
features and to these 
owe the splendid repu¬ 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please ask for our 
price lists 


URRKin i, SOn LTD. 

It, ESPLBnBDE. CALCUTTA 
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Sheaffcr s pens and pencils stand alone at the head 
of the quality class 1 Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
performance . . . superior materials shaped by seasoned 
craftsmen ! To the range of Sheaffer's pens and pencils 
incorporating all the newnst exclusive features we 
have given the name of "Triumph'/ Sheaffcr s 
"Triumph" sets are available in many si/es and qualities 
to tfuil all pockets, each being a leader in its class. 


Only Skrip has the TOP-WELL 

!h*t keeps lingers clean I All _ _ _g _ _j __ ^ 

-,'ther Writing livid containers are IJ El |p5 ■■ ■■ Ev 

bottom-well bottles ® ® ® J 

Trade & Service Enquirk, l 0: — l. D. SEYMOUR & CO.. (India) LTD. 
Be nibay — Calcutta — Madras — Karachi 










Miracles of Mesmerism 

This introductory book sent free I 

It explains^ tbe secrets of Mesmerism, Hypnotism, "Will-power, Thought-force, etc., and 
* reveals many interesting and amazing facts about these mental 

sciences,.und describes in detail with photographic illustrations 
Jy how wonderful things can be done witli these powers. It also 

a tells you how you can learn these things from us practically 

m by post at very low charges. If you wish to develop your 

inner powers and influence and control others so as to follow 
y°ur wishe--, or to cure your own diseases, or of others and 
t° gain health and happiness, write to*day for this marvellous 
book now sent FREE. 


P?X This book will prove a revelation to yon. It. will show 

y°° w b ffl t wonderful powers are lying sleeping within you and 
MfT' how these secret powers of human mind can be awakened 

TMlP - an ^ utilised to get all-rdund suceess and happiness in life. 

Thousands have already been benefited by the secret teaching 
iP lM 1 described in this book. We are receiving hundreds of 
letters from grateful people like the following:— 

‘1 gained very much in my health. I am feeling j The resulte of your teaching are amazing. I have 


a new energy in me. I ran hypnotise people and 
can remove all aorta of paina and fever, et«., by my 
power ” Shamsher Singh Raikwar, Bindal Bridge, 
Dehra Dnn. 

“Afie.r practising according to your instructions 
I waa ahl- 10 nicanieriae all persona on whom I tried, 
With 100% success.”— R. K. T. Swamy, Singanallur, 
Coimbatore Dist. 

'M am glad to inform von that I have had won¬ 
derful results.”- T. S. M. Falaol, Wattala Ceylon. 

‘‘i have cured 4000 people of different diseases. I 
have given some public demountraiman also.” 

—A. C. Chakravarti, Nirshachatti, Manbhum Diet. 

“I am now employed in a Govt, firm which I had 
not expected at alt. I am drawing Rs. 125/- and 
now I am hnppy. All this 1 owe to you. 1 told all 
my friends about your lea<-hint 1 

—B. M. D’Cruz, 794, Wadala Road, Bombay. 

‘T inform yon with pleasure and thanks that I 
have been aucceasful in hypnotising various persons. 


treated a few persons and got wonderful resulta.” 

—(Mia*) S. Khanna, Rly. Rd., Kasur, Punjab, 
“I have, cured myself of the disease I was suffering 
from. I find my health is much improving and 
people say that my face is especially shining now. . I 
cannot, repay your honour for all this.” 

—H. P. Verma, Registration Office, Belsand, Bihar. 
“I have improved my mental facilities. My 
physical defects have vanished and 1 am enjoying 
my life in the true sense of the world.” 

— D. Hardas, Juna Baati, Bits spur, C. P. 
*‘t have developed powers that, are surprising to 
me. snd everyday my personal influence is getting 
stronger. I do not know' how to think you. Every 
person should have this course.” E*»ne Edmond 
Jiyana, 57, Meyer Street, Sophia Town, S. Africa. 

“May God bless you and shower His choicest 
blessings on you for your Good work of unreserved 
teaching of the occult sciences in such a manner that 
one has no difficulty to understand aud practise.” 


in successful in hypnotising various persons. | — Yad Ali, Dargah Bazar, Ajmer. 

Write to-day tor this introductory book, now sent free, and soon 
you would also speak like them. Write your address very clearly. 

Prof. M. S. RAO. Chandpole Bazar (5), Jaipur City. 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Labe’s 
PURE AND SCtENTIFICALLy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

(An Unparalleled Gift of Kashmir) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Eye 
Diseases. Drat# Pbial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. 5-8. 
6 Phials Hs. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free 

D* P. MUKHERJEE & CO., 

46 j A-34, Sibpur Road, Sihpur. Howrah. 

(Bengal). 


Hair-Disease-Specialist 

Dr. N. C. Basil's 

Kucher-Tail a 

! Kunj oil, oil of bend fruit, abrua precatorius) 
Specific for Baldness, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 


It hue been well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to Rs. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, b.sc., m.b., d.t.m„ d.f.b. 
Shambatar Market, lit Floor, Room 52, Calcutta 
Aud RIMER h COMPANY'S DTPPENRARTEH. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC 

1MMM1CE WL, LTV. 

Head Office t 

MISSION «OW, CALCU T T4 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

la the last valuation. Interest earning 
has been assumed at 5V4°/o a*nd a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates 

WHOLE LIFE — R*. 12 per thousand par annum 
ENDOWMENT — Rs. 10 par thousand par annum 

Board of Directors t' 

8. M. Bhattaehaijee, Esq., Chairman 
Kiran Sankar Bay, Esq. 
tyra Charan Chatterjee, Esq. 

Indra Narayan Boy, Esq. 

Bsjendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Honindra Mohan Bhattaehaijee, Esq., 

Manager 

a 

Offices at 

BOMBAY—Calcutta National Bk. Bldga., 
Phirozeehah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS— Pachayyappa'e Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI—Naerat Buildings, Falz^Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MyMENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 


Books for Your Library 


Indian Rural Problem— 

Nanavati & Anjaria (3rd edition) Rs. 12 
India A Her Neighbours— 

By K. L. Venkatraman, M.A.* i*t, Rs. 2-8 
Indian States m Free Indlh— 

Kevalram 0. Ora, b.a., ll.b. 

Held. Dy. Political Agent, Rajkot Rs. 2 
India’s Insoluble Hunger— 

John Fischer . Re. 1 

India’s Natirnal Plan— 

Its Nature, Scope & Administration 
K. T. Shah Rs 3-12 

Indian National Congress— 

By Acharya Kripalani Re. 1 

Some Fundamentals of Indian Problem- 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya Rs. 1-12 

Subject India— 

H. N. Brailsfortl Rs. 4-8 

Foundations of Peace— 

K. T. Shah Rs. 6 

Land Tenures in India— 

A Reprint from the Indian Famine 

Commission’s report Rs. 2 

Agrarian Reforms in Western Countries— 

Compiled by the Institute of Agriculture 

and Economics Rs. 3 

Co-operation in China and Japan— 

By Mahesh Chand, m.a Rs. 2 

Can Planning be Democratic ? 

Prepared by Fabian Society Rs. 2-12 

Mew Books just received from 
Institute of Pacific Relations II. S. A. 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy— Ks. 13 8 

China’s Post-War Markets— Ks. 14-1 

Labour in the Philiipine Economy— Rs. 9 

China Enters the Machine Ago— Rs. 10-4 

Economic Development in the French 

Indo-China— Rs. 18 

Japan’s War Economy— Rs. 14-4 


Also available National Planning Committee , Series. 
Write to us for our oatalogue. 

VORA fr CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

3, Round Building, Bombay-2 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 


is xQf'ra 



Modern styling in office filing 
appliances for the New Age. 
Strongly built of steel plate, 
Dark green store enamelled 
finish. Rs. 15 nett for each Tray. 
Rs. 30 for both the Trays in¬ 
clusive racking & Railway 
freight. Catalogue & terras for 
Agonts on request 


Size—14' x 10' x 13' 

G. S. AGENCY. 

88 & 90 KeehabCh. Sen 81. 
CALCUTTA-9 


Candhiji's DO-OR-DIE MISSION 

Edited b$ SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, Asstt. Editor, Amrita Baxar Patrika. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s unique mission of peace iu riot-devastated areas of East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world. The pro¬ 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimage is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out to explain the character and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non¬ 
violence and has made an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. :: Price Rs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., l-l, Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta (9) 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, ’"W" k ''" i:3> ' _ ~ X (ff 

Institutions and Small Tillages. A® Vf\ J ✓ 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED I*.A; 


Hygienic Rural Filter 

THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 

DRINKIN8 WATER PROBLEM I 

Already Installed several of !^'I ito*««*** l *j | 

2*000 gallon output per day j§£j> v ' | | J ' 

under Union Boards of ~ “ 

Manikganj, Lakhlpnr, Saodlp, 

Approved by the Director 

the Sanitary Board, BengaL ^us : S*S‘ r i ''~ =r ^ r -^ - 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Began Street, CALCUTTA. 


r\ Wt, 

fA-' O. -> 


fc.A. _ .*?= 




AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

Literature 

POEPIS 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

An exhaustive collection of poems, songs, 
and hymns by Swatni Vivekanauda consisting of 
those originally in English and others translated 
into English from the original Bengali, Sanskrit, 
or Hindi, arranged in two sections. 

Pp. 67. Re. 1-6. Superior Minding Re. 1-14. 

INDIA 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

In this book arc collected together some of 
the writings of Swumi Vivekanandn dealing with 
India—her past, present, and future. In these 
pages we sec him as a patriot and a nationalist 
of a high order. Pp. 11*8. Price Re. 1-12. 

CASH, CIILTURFaND socialism 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

In these pages are collected together the 
utterances and writings of the Swaini (that lie 
scattered over the volumes of tire Complete, Works) 
which contain his views on caste, culture and 
socialism. Pp. 104. Price Re. 1-4. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13. 

Phone: Calcutta 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VOL. LXXX1I, No. 6. 


Whole No. 492 


CONTENTS FOE DECEMBER 1947. 


FRONTISPIECE— Pkakiuti anb Ananiu 
(in colours )—Niharranjan Sen Oupta 

NOTES- . 421-440 

Non-Violence For Modern Man —Bidhan 
Chatulra Boy , M.D. ... ... ... 441 

South Asia’s Opportunity— Harold R. Isaacs ... 444 

Objects Behind The Invasion Of Kashmir— 
Nanimad/iah Chawlhuri , M A.... ... 450 

The Income And Standard Of Living 01 The 
Rural Population Tn Bengal— Prof. Karuna- 
moy Mnhhctjer. M.A. .. ... 453 

The Poetry Of \V. B. Yeats- K. N. Barterji, 

M.A. ... ... ... 456 

The Kew Gardens (Must.) Phyllis I.ove.U ... 457 

The Shrine Of Sri Yithoba At Pandharpur 
(Must.) — M. B. S. llao ... .. 459 
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HAPPINESS ??? 

Scientific knowledge leads to happi¬ 
ness. For a healthy, happy and satisfac¬ 
tory life study the scienco of marriage. 
For full particular's please write to : 

BATSAYAN SOCIETY 

Post Box—158 (M)—Delhi. 

BIDDEN TREASURE 

Miracle Eusiost Method of Black-magic. A most 
sure and secret means for influencing persons, fulfil 
all desires and acquire mighty unrival powers to 
do any wonder against stamps. State requirements. 

Rev. 0. Saine, Faridabad, Dacca, Bengal (m. r.) 

Important To Ad vertisers. 

Our 

PR ABAS I in Bengali , MODERN 
REVIEW in English and VISHAL 
BHARAT in Hindi — 

These three monthlies arc the best 
mediums for the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 

These papers arc acknowledged to be 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from their wide circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amongst the best buyers. 

^ Manager, 

The Modern Review Office 

130-2, UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD. CALCUTTA 
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WHATEVER MAY BE' YOUR 

Religion & Nationality 

and 

Status of Lifb 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 

our 

"Rhino” Brand Genzies 

suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufacturers t— 

Agarpara Kutlr Sllpa Pratisthan 

P. 0. Kamarhati :: 24 Barbaras 

Branekes 1, 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
Opp: Sealdah Station. 

8 2/3, Chandman Ghat Road. Howrah 
Opp : Howrah Station. 

3. Ranigauj Bazar, Rurdwan, E. 1. K. 

4. Arbind Rood, Naihati, B. A A. R. 

sum sdwoN« 

§Ktei to 

P-20, Raja Basanta Roy Road, 

CALCUTTA. ‘ 

“ Among the rnakoro of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Baba will always occupy an honoured 
place, xxx Like Tagore'a the late Mi. Chatterieo’s 
genius was essentially constructive, x x By publishing 
this engrossing biography of hsr father, Srijukta 
Santa Devi has done a groat service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country, x x No one could 
have written a biography of Ramananda Babu as she 
has done. It will certainly remain a source book for 
future writers and students.” ' 

-■Hindusthan Standard. 

“ An authentic and highly interesting biography 
in Bongali of the late Ramananda Ohattopaab 
x x The life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately covered tnis wider background in deline¬ 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and has a homely grace, and a number of fine photo¬ 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. Wo are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study tho currents and cross¬ 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
with which Ramananda was intimately associated.” 

—Amrita Bazar Patriha. 
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Watehes With Plastic Straps. 

No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watches as per illustration. Bright 
chromium csbc Rs. 40, Rolled gold 
gtd. 10 years Rs. 55, with stainless 
steel back Rs. 58, with 15 jewels 
fitted machine Rs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed '.l years. .Postage 
& Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
& CO., Aishbagb (U.c.), Lucknow. 


•Iftw uflWW* sajsrof 

(jrfra«^r) »• 

w<N, iwdt, wtft uwtwearon 

« wHfl, -flit cuteTflro tprj* i 

fi^iprt WF4^f *ito * 
SlShwtfF^l^ifl * vri 
Mnrotitvt'pri * w 
§ir§iwfas$*ri« rhti 

o/5« faron !• 

eitftftfo—*w «ifoodl, *cpi «iff« <w 

fret—>« m* wptti Jttifsrtk cits, i 


CONTENTS—-{Continued) 

Pag* 

U. S. Nursery Schools (Must.)—USIS.' ... 482 

Motorways For Britain (Must.)—Sir William 
Bootes, K.B.E. ... .... ... 465 

Beiwa Where The Ramparts Of Bhim Con¬ 
verge (Must.)—Manoranjon Gupta, B.Sc . ... 467 

Problems Of Art Schools In India—Deri 
/Voeorf Hoi/ Chowdhury, M.B.E. ... 469 

Indian Womanhood (Must.) ... 470 

Walt Whitman—A. V. Moddie ... ... 471 

This Undeclared War In Kashmir — Dr. 
Nandalal Chattcrji. M.A., /%./)., D.Litt. ... 474 

Education In India— P. Norasimhayya, M.A , 

Ph.D. ... ... ...' ... 476 

New York Celebrates India’s Independence 
Day— Prohodh Mittrn, M.A. ... ... 480 

Coalition Ministries Jn The Two Bengal*— 

A jit Kumar Sen, M.A. ... ... 482 

“Richer Ry Asia ’’—Tarahiath Das ... 486 

“The Future Of Freedom In The Orient”— 

Taraknath Das ... ... ... 488 



The Book Of The hour 

For the First Time in India 


Newly Published Bengali Prize 
Books for Children 


For the benefit, of the present generation 

The Fountain Source of Indian Patriotism 

RISHI BANKIM CHANDRA'S 

Novels and stories retold 
in Simple English 

fly SURENDRAMOHAN CHAUDHURI,ma„ b.l. j 
The First Book of this Series Jtisf Out 

ANANDA MATH 

Price Es. 1-4 


fly Rajendralal Banerjcc 

MRITYUNJAY SUBHAS Rs- i-4 

fly Kaiipada Chalterjee 

JHANDA UCHA RAHE R* i-is 

fly Harapada Chatterjee 

GANDHIJIKE JANTE HALE *. 1 * 

fly Major Nihar Gupia 

BIDROHI BHARAT Rs- m 

fly Kanailal Mubherjee 

DURGHATANAR RAHASYA Rs- i-s 

fly Shaila Chabravorty 

KALO PAKHI Rs. 3-8 

fly Biren Das 

NATUN PATHSALA R*- *> 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


5, College Square, Calcutta: 12 
School Supply Buildings, Dacca 
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NEW BOOKS . 


SRI AUROBINDO: 

SPIRIT & FORM OF INDIAN POLITY 

“A positive agd realistic assessment of Indian values in the matter of polity. ■Ih.whi'-iluin siarvinnl 

Price i Re. 1-4 


SISIRKUMAR MITRA: 

THE VISION OF INDIA 


as. 3 


‘The author touehos on the high spots in India’* cultural history in the realm ol religion, 
philosophy, art and politics. The book will be of absorbing interest to all students of India’s 
spiritual vhkm ami ™llurc” 

CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP OF BENGAL as.2-4 

“This is perhaps tho first to give a readable account of the cultural achievements of the Bengali 
race. The account given by him is so comprehensive and comparative that it may he profitably 
read a* an interesting chapter of India’s cultural history.'’ —P-ahmblha lUmrnta 


ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CALCUTTA-12 


THE CITY OF 
NEW MOGHULS 

A novel 

By SUBODH BASU 

It is more than a fascinating love story. 
It is a brilliant pen-picture of New Delhi 
during the last few years of British rule 
in India. 

“Kindly but firmly, tho author draws 
an unerring picture of the artificiality, 
false values and snobbery which are sucl* 
integral part of both Delhi and Simla.” 

—Indian People (Bombay) 

“A pleasant change for readers to find 
.New Delhi, dreamland of the bureaucrat, 
transformed into a live character.” 

—Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) 
"It is an excollent social novel which 
should he widely read.” 

—India Pictorial (Bombay) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth hound Rs. 4-8 

GRANTHAGAR. Publishers , 

• P. 58, Lansdowne Road, Cal(;utt.\-25» 
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MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

THE COW IN INDIA 

By—Satisb Chandra Das Gupta 
Foreword written by GANDHIJI 
2 Vole. 2000 Pages Rs. 10, Postage* Rs. 2-2 oxtra. 

of ~BEE-KEEPING 

SCIENTIFIC IVL.LI ii wvy 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta. Price Rs. 7. 

Postage As. fi 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 


By—Sutish Chandra Das Gupta 
Second Edition—Price Rs. 10, Postages Its. 1-! 


8 extra. 


OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper 2-8-0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. 1 & II .. .5-0-0 

4. Cheap Remedies ' 1-0 0 

5. Ohronac Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather ... 0-12-0 

7. Washing Kaap and Fountain Pen Ink ... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean... ... ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ... 0-2-0 

10. Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme ... 0-8-0 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 
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8,500 PRECIOUS GEMS 

850, Pages; 700 Topics. 

From World’s Best Literature 
Ke. 0. Cloth Bound (Post Free.) 

ABDULLAH ALLADIN, Alladin Buildings 
SKCONIIKRABAD-Det'cau 


STOP ! BIG MONEY i MORE MONEY ! 

(1) Racharga your dry Battariaa at little cost. Complete 
instructions only As.8 in stamps. Post free. (2) Electric 
Bella, make your own at a cost of 1 sh. Complete io- 
stractions As. 8 stamps. Post free. (3) Coffee Esaence, 
make your own at very small cost. Complete formula 
and instructions As. 8 stamps. (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Money new booklet As. 8 in stamps. All Poet Free. 
(Ionoral Supplies Co.. O/oO.P.O. Box 167. Karaehi.S.M.n. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Dr. KALI0AS NAB, MA. (Col.), D.Utt. (Paris) 

Hony. Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare illustrations ) 

Price : Rs. 5/- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date survey of the History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs, 12, Foreign £ I or 5 Dollars. 

THa Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 
THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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NOTES 


The Congress in Power 

Acharya Krjpalani's statement, the full text ol 
which is given in this issue, contains many poignant 
truths. It is a vital necessity for every Congressman 
and nationalist in India to realise in full the implica¬ 
tions of such a statement, coming as it does from the 
President of the A.-I. C. C. We ihave been feeling for 
some time that the men at the top of th e Congress 
have lost sight, of realities and are indulging in self- 
adulation and self-and-party-aggrandisement at. the 
cost of their faithful followers, who constitute the bulk 
of the Indian nation. The All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and most of the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees have lost sight of the Congress ideals of service 
and nre behaving as if they were conquerors, free to 
bestow largesse, jobs, contracts and appointments in¬ 
discriminately, on their relatives and favourites, with¬ 
out regard to the welfare of the people. We cannot, 
say as yet that wo have even made 'a beginning to 
arrive at the democratic ideal of governing the country 
“for the people, by the people.” 

Imperial Delhi was conceived and constructed by 
the British Imperialist as a psychological dam against 
the 3owing torrent of Indian nationalism, in a vain 
attempt to divert that flow back to mediacvalism. The 
British failed, due mainly to two World Wars and the 
rising temper of the masses in Nationalist India, but 
to our sorrow we must record the fact that Imperial 
Delhi is more mediaeval today than it was ever under 
the Viceroys. We must admit the truth of the remark, 
made by a foreign educationalist whose knowledge of 
the India of today was comprehensive, that the 
Congress Government was ultra-modem in its speeches 
and preachings but^ was mediaeval in its ways, while 
the Muslim League was mediaeval in its ideals but 
primitive in its behaviour. The heads of the Congress 
Governments, at the Centre and in the Provinces, must 
realise that at present they are lowering the standards 
everywhere and unless the menace be checked in time, 
this freedom,, won by the People at such a terrible cost 
of sacrifice and misery, might be flittered away by the 


Leaders of the nation. The heads of the Government 
must realise that they are gradually estranging them¬ 
selves from the people in the way they are proceeding. 

There is a tame Legislature and Parliament at 
Delhi and the same is the case in the provinces. And 
the reason why is not far to seek. For a considerable 
time past, the Powere-ihal-be iu the Working Com¬ 
mittee, virtually nominated the. A.-I. C. C., and the 
A.-I. C. C. in its turn dominated the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees. The Provincial Committees moulded 
the District Committees and so on and so forth. The 
nation was frantically eager for freedom after over a 
century of ruthless exploitation and merciless repression 
and therefore neither asked quusitons nor reasoned 
why. They were willing to be led by anyone in the 
name of freedom without looking at the antecedents 
of that leader. And therefore these Tammany Hall 
methods of Caucus rule was tolerated for the want 
of a better system. As a consequence we have today 
party-boas rule almost all over the country, and these 
party-bosses have seen to it that only the tamest and 
dumbest of their henchmen be sent to the Legislatures 
and Assemblies. Indeed it would not be wrong to say 
that 80 per cent—if not more—of the member* of the 
Legislatures and Assemblies are nominated members, 
nominated by their party-bosses and not elected by the 
free will of the country’s nationals. Our leaders must 
realise that this arrangement runs counter to the basic 
ideals of the Congress and violates the accepted 
principles of democracy. 

In tlie total absence of any opposition or even that 
of a “ginger-group." the Government remains unaware 
of pitfalls and becomes pusillanimous in normal times 
and vaeillatory and erratic in emergencies. This fact 
has become patently manifest in Delhi through the 
course of the year that is coming to a close. Our 
leaders, including our beloved Mahatma Gandhi, must 
beware of this fact. No country can travel far on the 
path of progress if its heads alternate between blisrfnl 
somnolence and violent emotional agitation. 

We find that our great ones are yet moving along 
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their individual/emotional impulses. Do 1 the': Congress 


leaders realise that their first and foremosa^aty is to 
serve tliose of .the Indian nationals through whose 
staunch support, firm determination and immense 
sacrifices these leaders have attained the eminence and 
power they enjoy today ? We confess that we arc 
unable as yet to perceive any realism or even any 
deairo to serve in those in whose hands the reins of 
the State have been placed through the sanction of the 
people. We observed with dismay the irresponsibility 
and light-heartedness with which vital Cabinet port¬ 
folios and Foreign service posts of paramount impor¬ 
tance were handed out like prise-books at a school 
annual function, without, any consideration as to the 
fitness or suitability of the incumbent t,o the post and 
without weighing the consequences, if the man proved 
to-be a broken reed. Delhi loilay, as ever, is the 
Eldorado of the careerist, the office-hunter and the 
myrmidons of the profiteer and the black-marketer. 
Square-pegs are still being placed in round holes by 
the arbiters of the nation’s destiny. Efficiency is being 
shouldered aside by sycophancy and sterling worth, 
experience Bnd specialised knowledge count as nought 
as against, skill in party-jobbery and intrigue. And 
most of the provincial administrations have taken the 
rue from Delhi and at least one well-established 
"Congress province" is oul-Herodiug Herod. Acharya 
Kripalnni is more than justified in stating that, “the 
unfortunate fact, remains that red-tapiam, jobbery, 
corruption, bribery, black-marketing, profiteering are 
as rampant todny as they were in the days of the 
British.” He should have added that nepotism, favourit¬ 
ism and purty-jobhery evils threaten to set up records 
unsurpassed even by the Quisling governments under 
the Leaguc-Linlithgow administration. Do our leaders 
consider tire taBk of nation-building in India not 
arduous enough that they allow the Indian Union to 
backalide into a vast Augean stable in this fashion ? 

The Congress of today must redeem its pledges to 
its real supporters who formed the masses that rose and 
fought for freedom agRinst desperate odds, without 
guidance and without, aid. Or else this Congress must 
and will have to make way for a nationalism more 
vitally nlivr to the grim realities of nation-building, 
just as tlhe Moderate Congress and the Liberal Con¬ 
gress had to stand aside before Mahatma Gandhi’s 
passive-resistance movement. A nation cannot be ex¬ 
perimented upon for ever like a cat under chloroform, 
just to satisfy the pet theories of its leaders, however 
great and eminent they might be. We have to make 
this statement, more in sorrow than in sTiger, because 
we are unable to appreciate the erratic actions of our 
leaders and their still more puzaling utterances. For 
example, we confess we could not. perceive either logic 
m realism in the “back-to-Pakistan" resolution in 
A.-t. C. C.. in regard to the Hindu and Sikh refugees. 
And further, we confess,, we are unabfe to ■percieve, in 
the light of our harrowing experiences in the dire 
calamities of the 1943 famine, any constructive reason¬ 
ing in Mahatma Gandhi’s tirade against Controls, in 
the absence of a full and unfailing guarantee of pro¬ 


tection to the poor and needy against the filthy lurt 
for gain that is ever'present in the atrophied hearts 
of those who control the trade in the people’s food 
and raiment. • 

Bengal and the Congress Ministry 

Reaction is inevitable in any democratic country?- 
sooner or later according to the degree of political 
consciousness of its peoples, if the government conti¬ 
nues to insist on imposing its. will on the nationals of 
that country, without any consideration for the 
opinion, needs and necessities or feelings of the 
majority. The reaction becomes more and more pro¬ 
nounced as the people progressively realise that they 
are being denied those very rights, inherent in the 
principle of self-determination, for which they have 
fought ami suffered fur generations, by the self-same 
leaders who only yesterday were totally dependant on 
their support. If that leader who, through a pledge of 
democracy and selfless service, has been able to climb 
to the -high pedestal of nuthonty through the will and 
sanction of the people, starts looking down from it 
on th“ people will) the superior air of an autocrat, 
ignoring their will, needs and derives, then he is only 
asking for repudiation. If he continues t.o air his whims 
and fads and to give vent to his psychological com¬ 
plexes. without, anv regard for the feelings of his own 
people, relying solely on the acclaim and adulation of 
his creatures whom he has secured as henchmen 
through the lavish distribution of office and largesse 
at tlig oost of the long-suffering fax-payer, then catas¬ 
trophe will follow, sure as fate. Vox pnpvli.. Vox Dei 
is not a mere hackneyed snw todav, it is an axiomatic, 
living troth. 

Arrogance, obduracy, intolerance of criticism and 
chronic self-opinionatedncss might be admirable traits 
in a totalitarian Dictator, but they cannot be called 
democratic virtues by any stretch of imagination. 
Resentment, wilt follow with the progressive realisation 
by the people that pledges are not being redeemed, that 
the people’s needs and desires are being ignored and 
that unworthy persons are being placed in authority, 
through nepotism, favouritism and parly-jobbery 
erownpd with inexperience, on whom the people cannot 
place any reliance. This, for example, is patently the 
case in West Bengal today under the Ghosh Ministry. 

The people of West Bengal feel that they are 
being deprived of their rights, for example, there has 
been no formation of the Zonal Congress Committee 
for which the A .-I. C. C. President issued a directive. 
Further the people of West Bengal feel that their 
opinion or will counts for little with Mr. Prafulla 
Ghosh, who relies on the party-caucus of the BP.C.C. 
and the benevolence of the A.-I. C. C. to keep him in 
office. We do not wish to go into further details in 
view of the Teeent, deplorable anti-Security Act 
demonstrations—which we cannot condemn too 
strongly—in which the immature youth of Calcutta 
was made a cat’s paw for ulterior motives. But. we 
must state that the resentment against the Ghosh 
Ministry has substantial grounds. 
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Acharya KripalanCs Resignation 

The Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, asked the 
All-India Congress Committee, which met at' New Delhi 
on November 15, to relieve him of the responsibility of 
Presidentship and to treat his dcicsiun as irrevocable. 
Mahalma Gandhi attended the meeting and supporting the 
«and taken up by-,Acharya Kripalani told the Committee 
that either it Should accept the resignation of the Presi¬ 
dent or agree to his point of view. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
was elected Congress President in) succession to Acharya 
Kripalani. The election was unanimous. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, who is now holding the portfolio of Food and 
Agriculture in the Central Government will resign his 
Ministership hut will probably retain the Presidentship of 
the Constituent Assembly which may hereafter he made a 
paid office. The following is the full text of his statement : 

Looking hack over the ghastly tragedy of the last 
two months, 1 have no doulit that we would have been 
wi<c if before agreeing tw partition we had made Mr. 
Jiiinah face the logical consequences of bis theory of two- 
nation . Vi e did mot and do not believe in ibis pernicious 
theory and yet by accepting the June 3 Plan, we were 
more or less driven to adopt it as the basis of partition. 
However, my purpose in inviting your attention to this 
tragedy is not to discuss the past hut to seek light for 
the, future so that we may luce it with one mind and with 
clear conception of the issues at slake. 

Tltose of our Muslim countrymen, and, they formed 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslim community, who, 
misguided by the League leadership, helped in the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan, assure us today that they no more be¬ 
lieve in the two-mP ion theory. They are os vehement in 
their loyalty to the Indian Union as they were for the 
division of ihe country. Although we welcome these verbal 
expressions of loyalty, it is only by their deeds that thiB 
loyalty can be tested. Nor is repentance in itself sufficient 
to wipe out the evil consequences of the mischief already 
perpetrated. 

Tlie last few months’ experience should teach us that 
it is easy to divide the country but not so easy to divide 
the peace of the country. In spite of the national and non- 
communal boats of our Slate, we cannot ignore the fact 
that whatever is done ini Pakistan, has its inevitable re¬ 
percussion in India. We should, therefore, frankly tell 
the League-minded Muslims that though we. Congress¬ 
men, and our Governments are determined to protect them, 
we cannot do so merely on the strength of our police and 
army. A democracy cannot put down the common man 
by sheer force of arms. 

The safety of the Muslims must come from their 
Hindu neighbours who form a majority of the population 
and from whom the majority in the ranks of the police 
and fthe army musP come. These will not be active in 
affording this protection unless they know that their co¬ 
religionists in P&kistah are getting a fair deal. 

If that is so the Muslim community must organize 
itself to, bring pressure on Pakistan to do justice to its 
minorities. This is the only way that it cart show its 
loyalty to the Indian Union at this critical juncture. If 
tkg Muslim community fail* in tbit c&nfc it must he 
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ready to Help the Indian Union to adopt whatever pressure 
international practice prescribes to settle disputes between 
two independent Mates. • 

It is no good shutting one’s eyes to facts. We must 
face litem boldly and make up our minds as to what we 
must dp if we wish to preserve the freedom we have won 
after years of suffering and sacrifice. The issue at stake 
is the very existence of our State. It is time we realized 
that the politics of the Muslim League aud the principles 
which govern its policy in Pakistan are the very negation 
of ail that the Congress had stood for and one which we 
seek to build our own Stale in India. We believe in a 
secular, democratic State, and whatever the provocation 
and whatever measures we may be obliged to adopt to 
safeguard its security, we cannot think in terms of a 
communal Slate. 

The League, on the other hand, with it* creed of 
Islamic exclusiveness, its cult of communal hatred and 
its practice of terrorism and treachery is an exact replica 
of the German Nazis The mote we appease its appetite 
the more it trill devour till lilte the Nazis in Europe, it 
will heroint: a menace to the pnrte of Asia. If we do 
not take a firm staml today and prepare against this 
menace, uv shall, like Ghambcrla'n's England, rue our 
folly. 

I do not suggest that wc would declare war uni Pakis¬ 
tan. Far from it. On the onitrary, I hope and pray 
that such an unhappy contingency will never arise. But 
1 do believe that the only way to avoid the ghastly tragedy 
of a war between India and Pakistan is to make India 
strong. There are many sanctions, economic and other, 
short of war, which we can use n* help Pakistan sec that 
friendly and amicable relations with India are to the 
mutual advanttage of both the countries. Fear of the 
consequences of one's folly is a salutary factor in en¬ 
forcing international, if not also individual, morality. 

Our first and .foremost duty today, therefore, is to 
sink all our petty inter-group or personal differences in 
one Herculean effort to build up a powerful Slate which 
will be a hulkwurk of peace. I am a believer in non¬ 
violence, hut I understand the logic of violence. Our 
Slate, like every other State, maintains an army and 
must use it when occasion demands it. Weakness, 1 hold, 
is a crime. If we lack the supreme courage of non¬ 
violence and the will to follow the Gandltian way, let us 
at least heve the common courage of disciplined violence. 
We have enough of resources and more than enough of 
manpower. All we need is organization, and drive to 
train and equip our men so that every city, every town 
and evert village should have a disciplined citizen-army, 
which will be an instrument of service in peace and a 
guarantee of security, in war. As far as I know the 
popular mind, the people ate only too anxious to cot 
operate with the Government in such an organization. 

I dare say the Government are aware of the urgency 
of the situation and are perhaps planning such a drive, 
but so far there has been little evidence of it. with the 
result that the people, instead of being inspired with 
enthusiasm and confidence, are daily becoming restive and 
critical and looking to communal organisations for a load 
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in thit matter. After all, in politics, we must tfot only 

do the right thing,but also appear to be doing so. 

The people.must also realize that a nation’s strength 
is to be measured not by the size of its armies but by 
the ability of the common citizen to rise to die occasion. 
The State can cope with external menace, only if it can 
count on the disciplined loyalty of its people. No State 
can be strong where the people are prone at the slightest 
provocation to take the law into their hands. Whatever 
the provocations, the kind of lawlessness that recently dis¬ 
figured the face of Delhi wa» the greatest disservice that 
our people could have done to the State. 

Apart from the moral degradation involved in lynch¬ 
ing innocent men and women for crimes of their co¬ 
religionists elsewhere, such anarchy is the very negation 
of the conditions necessary for protecting our new-found 
freedom. If the people have a grievance, they must look 
to the Government to take the necessary steps and if the 
Government of the day are nod willing or able to do so, 
they can demand a change in the. Government. But they 
have no right to deprive others of the elementary rights 
of citizenship for no other crime than that of belonging 
to a different religion. 

Even a criminal in a civilized State has a right to 
live, unless the State after a fair trial deprives him of it. 
It is degrading and barbaric of us to assume that a 
Muslim because he is a Muslim is unworthy to be ai 
citizen of this State. All that we can demand is that 
time Muslims whose past record or present behaviour 
makes their loyalty to the State suspect should not be 
trusted with responsible positions in the services, in the 
Interest oi^the safety of the State. But in no ease cart 
the people arrogate to themselves functions which pro¬ 
perly belong to the Government. Thereby they will only 
weaken the State and wreck the very foundations of a 
•table and civilized existence. 

There are at present two sources of friction between 
India and Pakistan which, unless eliminated or wisely con¬ 
trolled in time, may develop into major conflicts or war. 
One relates to the problem of the minorities, the other 
to Kashmir, Hyderabad anid Junagadh. In lelnrion to 
both these problems it is desirable that our leaders in the 
Government should take the A.-I.C..C. into confidence and 
tell us what the present position is and what the Govern¬ 
ment’s future stand is likely to be. On both these issues 
the nation is deeply agitated and Congressmen ought to 
know enough of the Government's policy to be able to ex¬ 
plain and justify it to the people. 

We cannot absolve ourselves of oar responsibility to¬ 
wards the minorities in Pakistan. They were part of oar 
nation as much as we are. They suffered a«d fought as 
our comrades in the struggle for freedom. They believe 
as fervently in the Congress ideal of a united India as 
we did. It is not they but we who voted for the acceptance 
of the June 3 Plan which has deprived them of the fruits 
of freedom and placed them at the mercy of a party in 
whose ideals they did not believe. And yet as loyal Com 
gressmen they accepted our decision in good faith, believing 
that it was lor the good of India as a whole. 

They believe in our assurance that their rights in 
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Pakistan would be adequately safeguarded. Bow then can 
we disown responsibility towards them today? How ‘can 
we allow them to be treated 1 aa worse than pariah s in 
Pakistan? How dare we deny or grudge them shelter when 
they come to us fleeing from terror worse than death? 
You have then to lay down a policy for all our province* 
to follow. With intelligent planning and proper co-ordina¬ 
tion, we should be able to absorb in* our economy a few 
million people. It may take time to do io, but the task 
should not be beyond oar resoustea, 

e 

What, however, is, exasperating is not the nature of 
the task but the fact that in this, as in several other 
matters, we do not know where we stand. We seem to be 
living from hand to mouth and have left the initative in 
the hands of PaJdslan. We ought to have anticipated the 
contingency of a Transfer of populations being forced on 
us and should have provided for it in the June 3 Agree¬ 
ment. As it is we have been obliged to accept it with 
regard to the Punjab. Although Sind, Baluchistan and 
the Frontier are not included in the arrangement, we are 
faced with the fact of a daily exodus of the Hindus from 
these provinces. Fortunately, the situation in, Bengal is 
comparatively belter but be would be a rash prophet who 
said that a similar contingency would not arise there. Are 
we going to let the initiative in this matter to rest with 
Pakistan so that whenever it suits its Government it hounds 
• the minorities out of its land and forces us to maintain 
refugee camps in perpetuity? llow long are the minorities 
in each Dominion to look for protection and shelter to 


the Government of the other Dominion ? 


The situation is illogical and intolerable. We must 
finally make up our minds whether the Government of 
Pakistan can be trusted to look after the minorities. If 
we are convinced that it cannot, then the sooner we take 
them over and allow such Muslims as wish to migrate to 
Pakistan to do so, the better it is in the interest of both 
the Governments. ' 

If, on the other hand, we feel reasonably confident 
that the Pakistan Government is sincere in its profession 
to guarantee equal rights to the minorities, then we must 
by mutual agreement fix a time-limit within which citizen¬ 
ship will bo freely inter-changeable. We must then relax 
Central and provincial regulations, if any. about service 
and settlement in particular areas of the Indian Union 
for those coming from Pakistan. After the expiry of a 
fixed date the protection of minorities will be the exclu¬ 
sive concern of the State whose citizenship they have volun¬ 
tarily chosen to accept. Some such arrangement i* the 
only cure of what threatens to be a chronic disease, 

1 also feel that since the Congress is a national and 
not an international organization, it is inconsistent for 
us to maintain Congress parties in Pakistan, once the transi¬ 
tion period is over. As it is, we are faced with several 
anomalies. Many office-bearers of the Frontier, West 
Punjab, East Bengal and Sind P.C.C.B and members of the 
provincial Assemblies there have left their respective areas. 
Do they continue to represent the Congress organization 
there? These are matters about which the A.-I.C‘.C. must 
give a dear directive to the Working Committee. Per 
tonally, I fed that the indefinite conth.uano# of dm Con* 
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gress Party ini Pakistan and o( the Muslim League Party 
in India is illogical, inconsistent and fraught with com¬ 
plexities; • 

Coming to the States, 1 am glad that our Government 
have declared their policy in clear and firm terms. Kash- 
• mir has acceded to the Indian Union and unless and until 
the people of Kashmir have constitutionally declared their 
will otherwise,* the Government of India shall meet any 
unwarranted interference or aggression from outside with 
all the resources at I he it command. Nor will the Indian 
Government recognize nr tolerate the so-called independent 
’ status of Hyderabad. Fortunately, the Junagdh episode 
promises Ik# end satisfactorily. While the Indian Govern¬ 
ment have consistently maintained their democratic stand 
that the will of the people must lie the decisive factor in 
determining the State’s accession, the Pakistan authorities, 
in their frantic intrigues to grab what they can, have land¬ 
ed themselves in the illogical and absurd position of 
justifying the Nuwab when lie flouted his people's will and 
of repudiating his action when he was obliged to respect 
their will. 

I congratulate the Government on 1 their firm action ini 
Kashmir which, though belated, lias fortunately succeeded 
in checkmating the well-planned plot of the Pakistan 
Government to terrorize the State into submission. The 
initial success that has been attained by our Army is a 
tribute to its courage awl efficiency. But we must not 
suppose that we ore as yet out of the wood*. Winter will 
soon make operations in Kashmir difficult. We must take 
immediate Steps to see lliat our forces there are not iso¬ 
lated or unduly handicapped by the road being blocked 
by snow. 1 assure the Government that whatever measures 
aie necessary to fulfil our obligations to the people of 
these States will have the willing and whole-hearted co- 
operaltioni of our people. 

Congress Objective 

There is yet another problem of which I wish to in¬ 
vite your attention, and that is the problem of the Con¬ 
gress objective and of the Congress organization. Now 
that the basic aim of the Congress , which was the achieve - 
merit of independence by peaceful and legitimate means, 
may be taken to have been achieved, should the Congress 
as an organization and as a political parly continue to 
exist and, if so, what should be its programme? 1 have no 
doubt in my mind that the need of the Congress to func¬ 
tion as a well-knit, disciplined political party is as great 
today as ever. Even in the recent communal frenzy, it is 
Congressmen who have kept themselves comparatively free 
from thq prevalent hysteria and by their influence helped 
the various provincial Governments to maintain the peace 
and whatever communal harmony there is. Nor is there in 
India today another political party that can immediately 
and effectively fill the gap, were the Congress to disappear 
from the scene. Moreover, the Congress in the course of 
its strugglfiMor freedom under Gandhiji’s leadership has 
evolved a concept of freedom which comprehends a pro¬ 
gramme of social and economic reconstruction, not yet 
realized.' We believed not only in an India freed of 
’ British rule but in a nrn-vWlent democratic society built 
on decentralized economy which will eliminate economic 


exploitation of one class by another without investing the 
State with the monopoly of political and economic exploita¬ 
tion, which is what happens in the centralized economy 
of a Communist or Fascist Stale. This concept was sym¬ 
bolized in the Charkha on our Flag. 

To work out the scheme of decentralization the Cotti 
gress under Gamdhiji's lead created the Chalklia. gramild- 
yog and the talirni sanghs. Does the Congress yel hold to 
the principles and policies underlying these associations? 
Or do we consider that the three institutions, brought into 
being by resolutions of the Congress, merely represent the 
unpractical fads of Gandhiji which we accepted as the 
price of his leanership? in the former case, the Con¬ 
gress Governments, now that they wield effective power, 
must carry out the policies worked out by these associa¬ 
tions and profit by their knowledge and experience. In 
the latter case, we must lie honest enough to admit that 
these policies being unpractical are no longer acceptable 
to our Governments and cannot be given effect to by them. 
The Congress might then dissociate itself horn these as¬ 
sociations by some kind of declaration or resolution. Not 
to take cither cour-e is to create confusion, witliin the Con. 
gres< and uncertainty in the nation. 

On tile other hand, we may not forget that if India 
is to survive as a free nation in the modern world of ag¬ 
gressive ambitions ami heavy armaments, and since the 
nation seems to have decided that the Slate cannot be 
based upon pure non-violence, India must have a powerful 
army and certain heavy basic industries. We have then 
to review the whole structure of our economy and finally 
make up our minds as to what sort of a State we wunl. 
Thai it shall be democratic State we are all agreed. But 
what sort of a democratic State? Do we believe in a 
capitalist economy with its unlimited scope for private 
enterprise and unrestricted profits? Or do we envisage 
State Socialism of the orthodox Western pattern, with its 
highly centralized economy. State-ownership of all means 
of production, and supremacy of the bureaucrat? Or shall 
we utilize such wisdom as Gandhiii has taught us and 
experiment with an unorthodox pattern of socialist eco¬ 
nomy, where industry will as far as possible be decentral¬ 
ized and such enterprises as cantnot lie so decentralized 
will be run either on a co-operative basis or owned or 
controlled by the State? In either cast whether of the 
orthodox or unorthodox pattern, we have to ask: Have 
we an adequate, efficient and irrepronehabl j honest army 
of rhril servants who ran be tnisLcd to plan, manage or 
control production and distribution on br.hatf of the State s 

We have a programme for the abolition of znmindaris 
which the Congress Ministries in the provinces are in the 
process of putting through. Are we going to rest content 
with abolishing the zamindaiis or have we a plan for so 
ordering our agricultural economy as to increase production 
as well? Whatever plans we have, they have to he exe¬ 
cuted by the civil service which was trained by the British 
for one purpose and which has to be utilized by us for 
quite a different purpose. / know that our leaders who 
before they took over the Government used to denounce 
the civil service as inefficient and rorrnpt have suddenly 
discovered its virtues. We take theiT word for it, though 
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there is a genera] suspicion that the services, even where 
they are loyal tp their present bosses, have not changed 
their altitude to their real masters, the public. 

However, the unfortunate fact remains that red-tapism, 
jobbery, corruption, bribery, black-marketing and profiteer¬ 
ing are as rampant today as they were in the days of the 
British. 

In the streets of Delhi, on the pavements of Connaught 
Place, black-marketing goes on flagrantly and shamelessly. 
Where is the police and the dreaded C.l.D. that used 
to dog our footsteps? Why can't they bring the black- 
marketers and the atwi-sociul criminals to the dock? The 
common man is as much the victim of injustice and ex¬ 
ploitation today as he was before ihe National Flag was 
hoisted over the Socretriat. 

Even more unfit/lunate is the eiidenrr of decay in 
the calibre and trwrale of out poliiirul w-oil.eis. Tin- 
unity that held us together ini the days of struggle and 
suffering is being increasingly marred by factions and divi¬ 
sions based more on jiersonal rivalry tlum on any dis¬ 
coverable principles. The spirit of sacrifice anil idealism 
that sustained us and made us what we were is being re¬ 
placed by competition in our politics. It is tragic that 
we should disintegrate at a time when we need all our 
strength, unity and moral resources to justify the hopes 
that the nation has reposed in us. For if the, sail losetli 
its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 

All these arc questions which we must ponder over 
and to cope with which we must mobilize all our moral and 
material resources. 

CtiNCKEss Ami The Govkiinment 

This brings me to the, issue which demands consider¬ 
ation in the present context. It has perturbed my mind 
ever since my election as President of this organization. 
What should Ire the relation of the Congress Executive 
or the Working Committee to the Government at the 
Centre? This is a matter which is bound to aflee,l for 
good or ill not only the character of the. Central Govern¬ 
ment ini the new sof-up but the position of the Congress 
in the country. The indefiniteness of this relation has 
already caused confusion in the minds of Congressmen 
and the general public who do Wot know and cannot yet 
understand where the responsibility for any particular de¬ 
cision or the want of it lies. 

How is the Congress to give to the Government its 
active and enlightened co-operation unless its highest exe¬ 
cutive or at least its popularly chosen head is taken into 
full confidoneo.on important muttci- that affect the nation? 

If there is no free and full co-operation between! the 
Governments and the Congress organization the result is 
misunderstanding and confusion, -iieh as is prevalent today 
in the ranks of the Congress and in the minds of the 
people. Nor can the Congress sirvc.as a living and effect¬ 
ive link between the Government and the ncople unless the 
leadership in the Government and in the mgress work in 
the closest harmony. 

It is the party which is in constant touch with the 
people in villages and in towns mid reflects changes in 
their will and temper. It is the party from which the 
Government of the day derives its power. Any action 
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which weakens the orgaSization of the party or lowers 
its prestige in the eyes of the people must sooner or later 
undermine the -position of the Government. . If, therefore, 
the present confusion is not cheeked in time, I am afraid 
the Gongress as an organization will speedily disintegrate 
and its place in the national life will be captured by either, 
some organization, may be of tuilitaiut communalism, or by 
the Communist Party. 

I have discussed this problem with my colleagues in 
the Working Committee on mold 'than one occasion and 
have also sought Gaudhiji's light on it. While no one 
disputes the necessity of a close and harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the Government and the Congio'ss Executive, 
the difficult) is how to achieve it. The need for this co¬ 
operation is recognized in theory but l find it missing in 
practice. It may he due to the fact tltat all of us are not 
united out basic policies. Or it may be that this co-operation 
is lacking because. I who happen to he Piesident of the 
organization do not enjoy the confidence of my rolleagues 
in the Genual Cabinet. If that is so, then 1 should he 
the lust person to stand in the way of what is necessary 
in the interest of this nation. 

If by eliminating myself I could make room for this 
co opetation between the Government and my successor, 
noiu would la- happier than uiyself. 1 sought Gaudhiji’s 
advice and he agreed with me that under the circum¬ 
stances I was justified in resigning. And so T placed my 
resignation before the Working Committee. But in view 
of the critical situation then prevailing in the country 
my colleagues were unwilling to relieve, me of my res¬ 
ponsibility. In deference to I heir wishes I agreed to eons 
linue. Any longer continuance is, 1 feel, dangerous both 
for the Congress and the country. 

Realizing the critical situation in tile country, a heavy 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of my colleagues in 
the Government. They are tried mill, trusted leaders 
of the people and are guided in their action by the highest 
motive of service to the nation. I am, therefore, loth to 
take any step that may divert the. attention of the people 
from the immediate task of strengthening the State. Never¬ 
theless by allowing the present confusion in the relation 
between the Working Committee and the Government to 
continue, we shall in the long run weaken both the Govern¬ 
ment and the Gongress. 1, therefore, want you to con¬ 
sider this question calmly and dispassionately and after 
hearing all viewpoints and viewing all considerations to 
give a clear and positive directive which must im future 
govern this relation. In your discussion you will please 
avoid the personal factor. It has no place in considering 
the present situation. You will also treat my decision to 
be irrevocable. 

You have also to decide about the composition of 
the Working Committee. It is todav overweighed with 
members who occupy office ini the Government, either Cen- 
tral or provincial. Last year though you left the discre¬ 
tion to the President in the matter it was the feeling of 
the House that not more than a third of the Committee 
should consist of such members. I respected this -wish of 
the House in forming my Working Committee last year 
hut since rficn several of my colleagues have accepted 
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office and the original proportion has been upsett, At pre¬ 
sent a majority of members of the Working Committee are 
in the Government. I would like you to give iny suc¬ 
cessor a clear directive in this matter of the composition 
. of the Working Committee. 

I know that by resigning at this critical juncture I 
am taking a grave decision It is possible that mv point 
of view may not he appreciated. It is even possible that 
my motive may bo misunderstood. But I must take that 
risk if I am to lie true to myself and to the charge that 
is placed in my hands. I must, therefore, efface myself. 
I do so in the assurance that the national interests which 
we all hold so dear will he safe in their hands. 

Jiulia Govt.’s State Policy 

Sardar Patel explained the Government of India's policy 
regarding tho Slates in n public meeting held at 
Rajkot on November 12. Jtinngudh, Hyderabad and Kash¬ 
mir, in' the words of Sardar Pulcl, were the only problems 
left out of a difficult legacy handed down to India by a 
departing; Britain which quite naturally disired at the 
time of its departure not to displease either the Princes 
or the people—either Hindus, or Muslims or Sikhs. 

He told his audience that the real purpose of his 
visit to Kalthiawar was the disentanglement of the many 
knottv problem?, which the sudden collapse of authority 
in Junagadh had created not only for the people of 
Junagudb but the whole of Kathiawar. 

Recalling how the Nawab of Junagadh had left the 
State “without a shot being fired,” Sardar Patel maui- 
tainel that the trouble had been brought upon the Nawnh’s 
head by the wrong advice which he received from the 
people who were bent upon mischief and bv machinations 
of the Pakistan Government itself. 

Pakistan had no business, he said, to meddle with 
Junagadh. When wc accepted partition! we did so in the 
hope of a final settlement of a brotherly dispute. We felt 
that satisfying the obstinate demand of a brother who had 
been a part of the joint family we would bring peare to 
both of us and prosperity to all. But hardly had parti¬ 
tion been effected when the Punjab disturbances engulfed 
us. Nevertheless we look particular cate to avoid creat¬ 
ing any obstacles in the way of Pakistan's relationship 
with ihe Stales with whom such relationship was quite 
natural. 

“Wc did not attempt to seduce any of th-ir States into 
our fold. But it was they who throughout made it a 
business to create difficulties and obstacle* for us as much 
and as often as possible. 

“Even then we had no intention of marching our troops 
into the Junagadh territory but then the Provisional 
Government led by Sj. Samaidas Gandhi took a hand. 
They took 'Village after village antd readied Kuntyanu. 
It was then that the advisers of the Nowab. who had 
already fled, realised that the game was up. They lo.ft, 
leaving_the people who had financed them, in utter pre¬ 
dicament.” , ; 

Narrating the circumstances which preceded the final 
debacle, Sardar Patel pointed out that the Dewan'* deci¬ 
sion .to ljpnd over the administration to the Indian Domi¬ 


nion was reached after Major Harvey Jones had been 
denied assistance by the Pakistan Government and alter the 
Council and the people bad been taken into consultation. 

Jt was no hasty decision but a calculated move to 
accept the inevitable. The Dewan informed the, Pakistan 
Government of what lie was doing. Wc waited for 24 
hours to sec how Pakistan would tenet. But there was 
no response whatsoever. W« then decided to march in 
order not only to preserve the peace in Junagadh but 
also to forestall its adverse repercussion in the whole of 
Kathiawar. 

Sardar Patel emphatically repudiated Pakistan's con¬ 
tention that the Dewan hud no authority to take the action 
that ho did. He. had the assent of the Nawab of Junagadh 
anti hacking of the people. What other authority under 
any conception of sovereignty did the Dewan need in aup- 
pmr of his action? 

It was, however, Pakistan's practice to use all sorts 
of devices ip order to call in question anything that the 
Indian Dominion did. They would cry or use threat, some¬ 
times they would blow hot a'ul sometimes cold. The 
Dewan in a more congenial uimosphere in Karachi had 
suddenly realised that he hud not handed over the ad¬ 
ministration completely to the Indian Dominion. 

But his letter is crystal clear and he cannot naturally 
expect us to hand ov<r the State on a plate after all the 
misdeeds of himself und his other officers and the desertion 
of the Nawab. We have said more than once that the 
final arbiters on lhi“ issue are the people and it is by 
tlie.ir verdict that we shall lie guided. I can assure every¬ 
body that the, verdict would he a real verdict ascertained 
in a truly deomcratic manner. We cannot imitate the 
methods which Pakistan utilised in forcing a decision in 
Kashmir. 

Ranipur which was the fir si to declare its accession 
to the Indian Dominion witnessed the first fruits of Pakis¬ 
tan’s malevolence. We met this challenge resolutely and 
the resistance collapsed. Then they sought a foothold in 
.Tunnenilii. We wanted them, we begged of them, we 
reasoned with them lint obstinacy wa.- not rnnquered. 

Wc could not naturally he blind to the consequences 
whj( li this interference with our affairs entailed and the 
States which had acceded to us long before they took 
the final plunge in Junagadh. It was with this idea of 
safeguarding the rights of the acceding States and peace 
of Kathiawar that we had to take ptecautmnary measures 
and send troops to Mariavadar. Mangrol aj*d Bahariawad. 

Sardar Patel also recounted ihe reecnl events in Kash¬ 
mir where again Pakistan had intervened in the crudest 
and worst form that any foteicn power could have done in 
the affairs of a neighbouring State. 

“But the future of Kashmir like that of Hyderabad rests 
with the people. Despite the attempts of Pakistan to 
avoid this commitment in the case o( Hvderobad and des¬ 
pite tlieir attempts to avoid facing facts in Jiimignrlh the 
will of the people will have it* way. If Hyderabad doe.s 
not see the writing on the wall it goes the way Junagadh 
has gone.” 

Turning to the general question of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the States Sards* Patel emphasised that as one 
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who had done more than anyone else to preserve the true 
rights of the Princes he felt that Princes could survive 
only as trustees of the people. 

‘■Let them not heed any false or fraudulent advice which 
interested persons engaged in the pursuit of selfish ends 
might offer them. Instead let them carry the people with 
them. Princes and people belong to one family and theiT 
best and mutual interest lies in remaining as a family 
rather than behaving as foes. But at the same time it 
was the duty of the people to prove themselves worthy 
of the great responsibility which a democratic regime 
entailed.” 

He recalled that Cochin had seen recently the farthest 
advance yet made ow the road to responsible Government 
but how despite full co-operation of the Ruler, the res¬ 
ponsible Government in the State had ontne to grief. 

Sardar Patel had a special word of advice to say to 
Hindus and Muslims of Kalthiawar. He recalled how in 
the past Muslims of Kathiawar had contributed to the 
League propaganda of two-nation theory and how they 
had taken part in League politics. "But 1 lmve forgotten 
the past which is dead and gone. Gone if only they will 
treat with us as such. But if they still feel an attachment to 
the two-nut ion theory und look to an outside power they 
have no place in Kathiawar. 

"It was to put an end to this dual loyalty that we agreed to 
create Pakistan so that those who prefer to abide in the faith 
can find a place where they can pursue it. In India there 
is no place for such persons. If they stay in India it can 
only be as loyal citizens, otherwise they have to be treated 
as foreigners with all the attendant disabilities. They 
should live in India like brothers and in harmony with 
non-Muslims.” 

He enjoined upon the Hindus to follow Mahatmal 
Gandhi in his creed of non-violence. Ho recalled how 
recent disturbances had disgraced India in the eyes of the 
world and it was for them to win back their lost reputa¬ 
tion by correct behaviour and noble conduct; at the same 
time he deplored the tendency to get panicky. 

‘‘If we have to die we must die like brave men. As 
human beings with a sense of human dignity wc cannot 
die crying.” 

Sardar Patel made a moving reference to his intimate 
contact with the late Ruler of Rajkot, Raja Lekhaji Raj, 
and the historic. fast which nine years ago Gandhiji under¬ 
took in furtherance of responsible Government in the 
States. 

“It is, therefore, a great source of satisfaction to me 
and a real pleasure that the Thakore Saheb was good 
enough to write to me only this morning that he issued 
instructions to his Dewan to implement the agreement, 
which had been reached between me, and the late Ruler 
on December 26, 1938 in the circumstances, the speed and 
drama of which had baffled even the then Resident, Mr. 
Gibson. By this action the Thakore Salteb has demon¬ 
strated a high sense of public duty and has kept up the 
pledge given liy his brother.’' 

He wanted Hindus and Muslims t<> forget the past 
and to live happily together. “To make it possible let 
Muslims in India search their conscience and ascertain 


if they are really loyal to this country. If they ate not 
let them go to the country which claims their allegiance.” 

Finally he felt he should make it clear to the audience 
that there was no question of India being unable to face 
up to the threats which had been held out. Pakistani _ 
actions were probably prompted by the feeling that India 
was in trouble and therefore fomentation of trouble in 
the States would make matters worse. 

“I assure you that we are n^t going to let the grass 
grow under our feet. Even if all these troubles come at 
the same time, we have got resources which would enable 
us to stand up to all of them at the anme time. If .they 
are anxious to challenge us, we would be ready to accept 
it. 

"Let no State have evil designs on us or dream of ex¬ 
tending its hegemony. Let them not entertain the fond 
hope of any Jatistan or Rajasthan or Sikhistan. If they 
persist all these dreamers will soun bo disillusioned. 
Instead let them realise which way their true interest lies. 

"1 bear Pakistan no ill-will, I wish them godspeed; 
let them only leave us 1o puisne our own salvation and 
stop meddling into our affairs even in places like far-off 
Tripura. We shall then each settle down to our respective 
destiny; maybe after we have become prosperous they 
will awaken themselves to the need for reunion, in the 
best interest of both. 

“It is neither our business nor our intention to force 
a reunion. We only wish to be left alone so that both 
can live in peace and prosperity, happiness and harmony.” 

Sardar Patel on Relations with 
Hyderabad 

Sardar Patel, Minister for Home Affairs and States, 
told the members of the Indian Parliament that the 
Agreement with Hyderabad iiad been signed. Explaining 
the Agreement he said that under the settlement, all agree¬ 
ments and administrative arrangements on matters of 
common concern which formerly existed between the 
Crown Representative and the Hyderabad State except 
Paramouaitcy functions were to be continued aa between 
the Government of India and the Hyderabad State for a 
period of one year. 

The Deputy Prime Minister said that a permanent 
accession would have been “in accord not only with out 
cherished desire but also with the interests of both the 
Indian Dominion and the Hyderabad,” but he fully ap¬ 
preciated the internal difficulties in the State and con¬ 
sistent with our policy to secure agreement not by qpercion, 
but as far as possible with the maximum degree of good¬ 
will on both sides and with due regard to the overall 
position in India, Government felt that that an agreement, 
even for a limited period, would have considerable advant¬ 
ages over the absence of any agreement whatsoever. 

Sardar Patel said; “With your permission. Sir, I 
should like to make a statement on the result of the 
-negotiations with the Hyderabad Government on the 
future relationship between that State and the "Govern¬ 
ment of India. The House will recall that I stated on the 
floor of this house that this was the last phase oif these 
negotiations. I am happy to say that an agreement has 
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been reached and X lay on the table of the House a copy 
•of the agreement signed this morning as well as a copy 
of the collateral letters exchanged between H. E. H. the 
Nizam and H. E. the Governor-General. 

• As the House it aware, it was in July last that we 
initiated negotiations with the States for their accession 
to the Dominion -of India, which due to the spirit of co¬ 
operation evinced by the rulers resulted in the accession 
before the 15th August all Slates except Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Junagadh. We had negotiations with repre¬ 
sentative of H. E. H. the Nizam also, at the same time I do 
not wish to lake the House through the many phases of the 
negotiations. I need only say that when 15th August 
came no agreement could be reached. 

At the same time H. E. II. the Nizam wa* anxious 
not to break off negotiations and accordingly at his re¬ 
quest we decided to give him a extension of two months 
within which to finalise his attitude. When the negotiations 
were resumed. His Excellency the Governor-General with 
the concurrence of the Cabinet undertook to continue them 
n mir behalf. He had several meetings with the delega¬ 
tion sent by II. £. 11. and uliout a month ago a complete 
agreement had resulted but owing to developments of 
which the House is aware the old delegation resigned and 
a new one was sent by H. E. H. the Nizam in its place. 
During the negotiations with the new delegation we ad¬ 
hered to the stand we had already taken up and finally 
the agreement which we have now succeeded in obtaining 
from the present delegation is exactly the same as we had 
negotiated with the old one. 

The settlement makes it clear that Hyderabad does 
not propose to accede tt> Pakistan. This, if 1 may say so, 
is only right, for, placed as Hyderabad is, its destiny is 
inextricably bound up with that of Tndia. 

I fully realise, that Hon’ble members of this House as 
well as the public outside have been considerably concern¬ 
ed over the happenings in the State in recent mouths. 
Now that accord has been reached I am sure it will have 
a wholesome effect on the existing situation and will exer¬ 
cise a beneficial influence on the relations between the 
two communities both in the State and outside. We can 
thus put these happenings back in the past and look 
forward to a relationship in which amity and cordiality 
will prevail. An atmosphere will thus be created which 
will enable people who have left the Stale to return to 
their homes, I am also certain that as this settlement is 
intended to Berve as the basis of friendly and cordial re- 
lations it will be worked in that spirit. We on our part 
will do our best to secure this end. 

I would also like to refer briefly to the fact that pro¬ 
posals for constitutional reforms are now engaging the at¬ 
tention of His Exalted Highness. On this, as well as on 
the question, of final accession, I hope he will readily 
agree that in the ultimate analysis it is the will of the 
people that should guide his judgment. There are un¬ 
mistakable signs in several other States of the triumph 
of this'principle and I fed certain that His Exalted High¬ 
ness will, as becomes a ruler of his pre-eminent position, 
set an example which others can follow. 

t Finally, I am sure the House would like me to pi >c< 


on record our sense of appreciation of all that His 
Excellency the Governor-General has 'done in bringing 
about such a happy conclusion to the prolonged 
negotiations. 

Hyderabad 

The stand-still agreement between India and Hyder¬ 
abad has been signed after protracted negotiations. 
The agreement is in exactly the same form as the one pre¬ 
viously agreed to with the Chhatari delegation. The 
Majlis Ittehadul MuslemLn of Hyderabad took exception 
to this form and by violent demonstrations, prevented the 
Chhatari delegation from going to New Delhi after con¬ 
sultations with the Nizam, Nawub of Chhatari then 
resigned. Others who figured prominently in negotiations 
on behalf of Hyderabad were Sir Mir/a Ismail during 
whose Premiership the negotiations were initiated; Sir 
Walter Moncktcm, Constitutional Adviser to Nizam; Nawab 
Ali Yar Jung, former Minister for Constitutional Affairs 
in the Nizam’s Government and Sir Sultan Ahmed. Sir 
Walter Monckton and Sir Sultan Ahmed withdrew from 
tlie Negotiation Committee following strong opposition to 
the trend of the negotiations voiced by the Ittehadul Mus- 
lomin. Earlier, Nawab Ali Yar Jung resigned his office 
for similar reasons. The delegation was led by Nawab 
Moin Nawaz Jung when the agreement was signed. 
Government of India's representative had fourteen meet¬ 
ings with the various delegations during prolonged 
negotiations. 

According to the Agreement, the Nizam will have no 
powri to appoint diplomatic Agents in any foreign country 
or any country of die British Commonwealth. 

Tiie Agreement shall not impose any right on Indian 
Union lo station troops in Hyderabad territory exce.pi ini 
time of war and with the consent of the Nizam which will 
Hot he unreasonably withheld, any troops so stationed to 
be withdrawn fiom Hyderabad territory within six months 
of the termination of hostilities. 

Willi regard to the Nizam maintaining an Agent- 
General in London, it is pointed out i Hal Hyderabad had 
an Agcnit-Gcneral even before August 15. lie can appoint 
such officers wherever he desires but they will not have 
any diplomatic status or functions and their work will 
he confined to matters of trade and commerce, that is, 
trade interest on behalf of Hyderabad. They will have 
to work in co-ordination with Indiam Trade Commissioners 
and with Indian Diplomatic Officers. In other words, they 
will work under Indian Supervision. 

The following is the text of the Agreement: 

Agreement made this twenty-ninth day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1947 between the Dominion of India and the Nizam 
of Hyderabad and Berar. 

Whereas it is the aim and policy of the Dominion 
of India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar to 
work together in close association and amity for the 
mutual benefit of both but a final agreement as to the 
form and nature of the relationship between them has 
not yet been reached; and whereas it is to the ad¬ 
vantage of both parties that existing agreements and 
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administrative, arrangements in matters of common con¬ 
cern should, pending such final agreement as aforesaid, 
be conti tuued: 

Mow, therefore, it is hereby agreed as follows: 

Article 1, Until new agreements in this behalf are 
made, all agreements and administrative arrangements 
as to the matters of common concern, including Exter¬ 
nal Affairs, Defence and Communications, which were 
existing between the Crown and the Nizam immediately 
before the 15th August, 1947 shall, in so far os may 
be appropriate, continue as between the Dominion of 
India (nr any part thereof) anid the Nizam. 

Nothing herein contained shall impose any obli¬ 
gation or confer any right on the Dominion : 

(1) To send troops to assist the Nizam in the 
maintenance of internal order. 

(2) To station troops in Hyderabad territory except 
in time of war and with the consent of the Nizam which 
will not be unreasonably withheld, any troops so 
stationed to he withdrawn from Hyderabad territory 
within six months of the termination of hostilities. 

Article 2. The Government <sf India and the Nizam 
agree for the better execution of the purposes of this 
agreement to appoint agents in Hyderabad and Delhi 
respectively, and to give every facility to them for the 
discharge of their functions. 

Article 3.. (i) Nothing herein contained shall in¬ 
clude or introduce paramountry functions or create any 
paramountcy relationship. 

(jjt) Nothing herein contained and nothing done 
in pursuance hereof shall be deemed to create in favour 
of either party any right continuing after the date of 
termination of this agreement, and nothing herein con¬ 
tained and nothing done in pursuance hereof shall be 
deemed to derogate from any right which, but for this 
agreement would have been exercisable by either party 
to it after the date of termination hereof. 

Article 4. Any dispute arising out of this agree¬ 
ment or out of agreements or arrangements hereby con¬ 
tinued shall be referred to the arbitration of two arbi¬ 
trators, one appointed by each of the parties, and an 
umpire appointed by those arbitrators. 

Article 5. This agreement shall come into force at 
once and shall remain in force for a period of one year. 

In confirmation whereof the Governer-General of 
India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar have ap¬ 
pended their signatures. 

Mir Osman Ali Khan, 

Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, * 

Mount batten! of Burma, 

Governor-General of India. 

N izam-Mount batten Correspondence 

Aft exchange of correspondence between Lord Mount- 
jhatten and Nizam took place on the day before the agree¬ 
ment was signed. The followii ig j» the correspondence: 

The Nizam In his letter t,i the Governor-General re¬ 
grets that a final agreement ‘’a* to the eventual nature 
of the association between Hyderabad and the Dominion 


of India” has not been reached and says that abort of 
accession cither to India or to Pakistan hp has- been ready 
to negotiate with the Government of India “upon any 
other basis.” He hopes that within the period of the 
duration of the agreement “both Governments will be able 
to turn their attention more fuUy to the problems of 
administration without constant preoccupation with the 
question of constitutional relationship.” 

There is also the question ^which has been much dis¬ 
cussed between my delegation and the representatives of 
your Government ubout diplomatic and trade representa¬ 
tives for Hyderabad abroad. I am prepared to execute 
the agreement on the understanding that the Government 
of the Dominion will lake no objection to the maintenance 
of the Hyderabad Agent-General in U.K. or to the ap¬ 
pointment of similar representatives in any other country. 

I shall be prepared to nrrainge for the complete co-onlina- 
tinni of the work of these representatives with the diplo¬ 
matic and commercial representatives of the Dominion of 
India in such countries and to inform you in advance of 
any representatives whom T may deride to appoint. I am 
confident that your Excellency’s Government will he equally 
re:idy to co-opernU with mine in regard to the import and 
export trade of Hyderabad. 

There are several matters which have lieem outstand¬ 
ing he tween us for some, time and which 1 should like 
to see cleared out of the way as soon as the agreement 
comes into force: 

(1) No paramountry functions remain to be c^prcised 
nor was the Hyderabad Residency retained exr.ept as a 
house for the British Resident wfien there was one in the 
past. In these circumstances I should be glad if your 
Government would now hand it over to Hyderabad. Suit¬ 
able arrangements can be immediately made about the 
treasury and your treasury officials. 

It is of course manifest that my rights in regard to 
such matters as currency, coinage and postal rights are 
in no way impaired by the Standstill Agreement. I should 
be glad if Your Excellency would give me an express as¬ 
surance that the rights to which I have just referred con¬ 
tinue undirninished. 

I should like to take this opportunity of suggesting 
that, in relation to passport the Dominion of India should 
agree, as a matter of convenience in a question which is 
becoming urgent, to the Chief Secretary of my Govern¬ 
ment or some other appropriate officer issuing passports 
to Hyderabad subjects which would be countersigned by 
the Dominion. 

1 am sure that in entering into this agreement both 
our Governments intend to do all they can to prevent sub¬ 
versive movements and propaganda in the territory of the 
other. 

1 know well Your Excellency's interests in all steps 
taken to abate communal antagonism. It may therefore 
be of interest to you to know that in conformity widt 
earlier declarations on my part, I propose to issue a fir¬ 
man in the immediate future expressing my firm resolve 
to protect the lives, rights and Interests of all my subject* 
alike, irrespective of cute or creed. 
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, Mountbatten’s Letter 

The following is the copy ol a letter from His Excel- 
• lency the (Governor-General to 11. E'. tlte Nizam, dated tlie 
29th November, 1947: 

I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Your Exalted 
Highness’s letter datgd 29th November and the agreement. 
While my Government and I note that Your Exalted High¬ 
ness has nio intention of acceding to Pakistan we vote 
much regret that you should have been unable to execute 
an Instrument of Accession with India. Both my Minister 
for States in his statement of July 5 and 1 myself in my 
■ speech of July 25 to the representatives of the States have 
made it clear that it is the earnest desire of the 
Government of India to maintain the sovereignty of the 
States and to work with them us full partners in the 
administration of the three subjects proposed lor at cession. 
My Government cordially reciprocate your hope that, 
given goodwill on both sides, the working of the Standstill 
Agreement will provide a basis for a satisfactory long¬ 
term solution. Placed as Hyderabad is, its interests arc 
inextricably hound lip with those of India; and my Govern- 
l lent hope that lie fore the present agreement expires, it 
will be possible for Hyderabad to accede to the Dominion of 
India. 

My Government will be prepared to discuss with your 
representatives as soon as possible the question of handing 
over the posts, telegraphs and telephones; mid also the 
future strength and equipment of the Hyderabad foices. 

As regards the supply of arms and equipment the 
Dominion Government will lie aide to supply for legitimate 
requirements. 

My Government have no ohejetion to your maintain¬ 
ing an Agent-General in London and appointing similar re¬ 
presentatives elsewhere, if necessary. In this connection 
they are very glad to have your assurance, to which you 
will appreciate that the Government of India attach great 
importance, that the activities of such representatives will 
be fully co-ordinated with those of ihc ropieseiitaiive- ol 
the Dominion of India and will he confined to matters 
properly relating to trade and commerce. 

Tho Government of India arc certainly prepared to 
co-operate with Hyderabad fully in regard to its import 
trade. 

As regards the points raised in para IV of your letter, 
my Government have authorised me to say as follows:- 

1. Myi Government gladly agree that the residency 
buildings at Hyderabad will be returned to your Govern¬ 
ment as soon as alternative accommodation promised by 
you is made available for our treasury and officials em¬ 
ployed* there. 

2. My Government take the necessary action in re- 
gard to the early supply of arms and ammunition for 
which an indent has been received from your Government.. 

3. My 4»ovemment will help your Government in se¬ 
curing the vehicles that they require. 

4. It is the definite intention of my Government that 
the troops at present stationed inside Hyderabad territory 
should be progressively withdrawn according to an agreed 
programme, and that the withdrawal should be completed 
by the end of February, 19(8 at Urn latest. 


5. On thd points remaining to be settled regarding 
the retrocession ot jurisdiction, these can be discussed with 
my Government by your representative as soon as he » 
appointed. 

6. I am authorised to assure Your Exalted Highness 
that your rights in regard to ruirency, coinage and postal 
matters will in no way be impaired by the Standstill 
Agreement. 

7. My Government will take up the questi >n of pass¬ 
ports mentioned in Para VI of your letter. They aTe 
fully prepared to assist you in this respect. 

8. With refcicnce to Paras VU and V111 of your 
letter the Government of India desire to assure Your 
Exalted Highness that it is tlieii earnest desire to promote 
communal harmony and to maintain peace and security, 
and they will co-operate wholeheartedly with you to that 
end. 

9. I enclose the agi cement duly signed by me. 

India atul Hyderabad 

The fuli text of the Agreement signed between the 
Government of Indian Union and the Government of Hyder¬ 
abad can hardly bn understood even after going through 
the correspondence between the Nizam and Lord Moiint- 
batlcn as ihe Governor-General of India that has been 
published in the press as annexure to it. It does not 
explain why the Nizam has fe.lt himself unable to agiee 1o 
‘ the eventual nature of the association" lietwceu the two 
Stales. The ruler of llyderubad has "not been prepared 
to contemplate accession to either dominion...why, he 
has not cared to elaborate. Perhaps, the Hyderabad dele¬ 
gations. Hying to an fro between New Delhi and Hyder¬ 
abad. huve done it. And the Government of India has for 
the present to be content with the negative satisfaction! 
thaL his “Exalted Highness has no intention of acceding 
to Pakistan.” And in view of the fact that “placed as 
Hyderabad is, its interests arc inextricably bound up 
with those of Tndia”, Lord Moumbuiten expresses the hope 
that "before the present Agreement expires, it will be 
possible for Hydei-iLud to accede to the Dominion of 
India.” 

This, as we have said, is negutive satisfaction. We know 
the mind of the ruling class in the State of Hyderabad, 
and this has been described by the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman from impressions gathered during a recent “con¬ 
ducted” tour. The writer innkes much of Hyderabad being 
a relic of Moghul traditions, forgetful of the fact that tlie. 
founder of the Asafjahi dynasty was one of the Mughal 
Viceroys who actively helped to disrupt the Mughal empire. 
Since then Hyderabad has been the focal point of all the 
disgruntled elements of Muslim society in India. Under 
the protecting wing of the Muslim rulers of the Slate they 
felt no need to help the evolution of a composite National¬ 
ism in the country where men and women of various 
faiths and cultures have been brought by history to live 
in peace and amity. For a long time we have been 
convinced that from the hot-house of tlie State have issued 
many of the separatist conceits and ambitions one of which 
lias sought escape in “Pakistan”. It is not for nothing 
that the first attempt to rationalize the “Pakistan” slogan 
wag made by a Muslim professor of the Otmania University 
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of the State. The, up-rooting of population* was visualized 
by him in his pamphlet on the subject written in 1938. 
This historical background should be understood by us 
in India when we consider the delaying tactics of the 
Nizam. 

The Standstill Agreement has simply postponed a 
decision that will be preceded a year hence by the same 
deputations and confabulations. During this period the 
Majlis Ittehad-ul-Mualemin, the Union of Muslim organ¬ 
ization in the State, will have opportunity to strengthen 
its forces and resources to sustain the Nizam Mir Osman 
Ali Khan in his dubious politics. Wo have seen how the 
Majlis stopped a deputation from proceeding to Delhi, 
how it forced the resignation of two of the Nizam's Prime 
Ministers, Sir Mirza Ismail and the Nawab of Chattari. 
This demonstration of power could not have been staged 
if the Nizam had not looked on it with benevolent eyes. 
The Majlis has not made any secret of the purpose it pro¬ 
poses to maintain and consolidate. It asserts that the 
sovereignty of the State is vested in the 20 lakh Muslims 
of the Slate, and that the Nizam is merely a symbol of 
this fact. The majority in the State, numbering about 
130 lakhs, have acquiesced in this arrangement just as 
we did in the regime established at the Battle of Plassey. 
The Majlis would like to continue the old order of things 
which goes against the interests and outrages of the senti¬ 
ments of the majority. This it seeks to secure by practising 
the gangsterism that the Muslim League National Guards 
have made familiar to us. It has set up various devices 
to intimidate the people; its organizers have been as¬ 
sured help by high quarters not excepting the Police as 
we have had experience in Calcutta and Noakhali- 
Tipperah. , 

Against this terrorism the Stale Congress have been 
maintaining an unequal fight. Their Civil Disobedience 
Movement, trying to keep it within the bounds of non¬ 
violence, is no match for the organization that has laid 
down certain lines of activity in the pursuit of iis “Direct 
Action.” These are indistinguishable from gangsterism, 
as our readers will see from the selection made below from 
these directives: 

(t) To create panic in the people ; 

(out) Majlis volunteers should watc-h the State 
Congress houses . . .; 

(x£t) In order to oppose the army of the boun¬ 
daries, the volunteers should co-operate with the 
Hyderabad army, and all the Congress and Hindus 
who help the Indian Union, should be finished by 
constitutional or unconstitutional means: 

(ir) Lists of Congress workers in the districts 
and Taluqas and also of those who hsfve gone out 
and are conspiring with Patel have been called; 

{xxvi) The houses of Hindu capitalists should 
be burnt, their wealth should be .secured by every 
means and handed over to the Committee of 
Action ; 

(xxtnii) Possession of the lands of the Hindus 
in the Districts and Taluqas should be taken, and 
in case of opposition they should be. crushed, and 
every help will be given by the Centre on its being 
informed ; 

(xxix) Hie Hindu banks should be plundered 
and the volunteers should be helped with it; 
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(xxzti) Arabs and P&thans should be sent to the 
Marathawada so that the traitors should be crushed. 
Here is a family likeness to what the Muslim Leaguers, 
did in Calcutta, in Noakhali-Tipperah, in the Punjab and 
in the N.-W. Frontier Province. The Majlis Ittehad-ul- 
Muslemin of Hyderabad is patterned after the Musli,m 
League. It upholds the irresponsible and frankly com- 
munalist policy of the Nizam. The Standstill Agreement 
changes nothing. It simply prolongs the torture of the 
Hyderabad people. f 

After the Agreement 

The Nizam is not sitting idle after the Standstill 
Agreement has been signed. He wanted lime and ibis he has 
gained. He has made only one commitment, that be would 
not join Pakistani, which, landlocked as he is, he could 
not do. The day after the signing of the Agreement, two 
news of importance have seen the light ot day. One 
comes from Hyderabad saying that the Nizams Council 
of Ministers has been dissolved, it has been announced that 
a new Interim Government will be formed consisting ol 
four nominated members, four Muslims and four Hindus 
including two popular ministers in the present Govern¬ 
ment. This gives one-third representation in the Council of 
Ministers for a community who form 88 per cent of the 
population in the Nizam's Dominion. 

Die second news comes from the London Correspond¬ 
ent of the H indust/tun Standard. He wires that despite the 
Standstill Agreement between India and Hyderabad, the 
Nizam’s frantic efforts for proeuriulg arms and ammunitions 
remain unabated. The Nizam seems to be exploring every 
possibility to evade vigilance of Sardar Patel. 

The following is the despatch: 

With the connivance of a British armament 
magnate and expert, who has associates and friends 
in Lisbon, the Nizam’s agents are securing military 
supplies via Portugal and the Portuguese port of 
Goa, I learnt on high authority today. It is under¬ 
stood several consignments have already slipped 
through the 45 miles of Indian territory that sepa¬ 
rates Hyderabad from the Portuguese possession. 

Many consignments are being made ready for 
shipment from Lisbon ; some are already on their 
way to Goa, and a long-term flow of these war¬ 
making materials is being arranged under the guid¬ 
ance of this very able Britisher who was made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire in 1941 and had received his Knighthood “for 
services in reorganising supply of munitions during 
the 1914-18 war.” 

This gentleman, after starting his business career 
in a Scottish agricultural concern, came to London 
where he became the chairman of one small arma¬ 
ment company and director of a big bank in which 
an ex-Viceroy of India now plays an influential part. 
Early in 1942, Times published about him: “. . . His 
direction of reorganisation and expansion of muni¬ 
tions production in India, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land has already made a valuable contribution to 
the present-day war effort. He has had moreover 
the advantage of long contact with industrial orga¬ 
nisations oi U. S. and Canada.” During the last war 
he travelled with a Government mission (‘some 
55,000 miles, inspected some 700 factories and held 
some 500 conferences in South Africa, India, Burma, 
Malaya, Hongkong, Australia and New Zeeland." 
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‘ The Nizam's so-called” Agent-General met 
yesterday afternoon three British pressmen; it is 
■ understood he did not admit these transactions via 
Lisbon, Taut Asserted “in any case the Standstill 
Agreement allowed Hyderabad to procure arms and 
ammunition for the. Hyderabad police force.” 

, There is no .doubt that officially inspired and 
encouraged individual businessmen of Pakistan arc 
also actively associated with these acts of Hydera¬ 
bad. When th<5 Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office 
m London denied Daily Graphic's story of Paki¬ 
stan’s “semi-official mislion to Britain to buy fastest 
and latest jet-fightors with which to equip its Air 
Force,” but added that “perhaps individual traders 
. might be buying for commercial purposes,” the 
question was asked : “What could be the com¬ 
mercial use’ of jet-fighter planes, and 'how could 
ordinary traders buy military planes without per¬ 
mits from Governmental authorities concerned ?” 

Weekly Blitz’s editor told the Indian journalists 
that the American General Clay had told him that 
India was divided because American administration 
considers Nehru and his colleagues to bo “Com¬ 
munists” and thus Truman and Churchill readily 
agreed to the Mountbatlen Plan in order to create 
a buffer between India and Russia. He therefore 
opined that solution of Indian and world peace 
problems lies in the re-union of India and Pakistan. 

Mr. A. D. Mani, Editor of Hitavada, supported 
this view while he outlined his experiences during 
his sojourn in the U. S. 

Nankana Sahib 

This year the Sikhs were ‘ not allowed by the 
“Pakistani” authorities to visit Nankana Sahib, the 
birth-place of Guru Nanak on the day on which they 
celebrated the anniversary of his birth. The Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian, Union pleaded with the Sikhs to 
accept this fiat in consideration of the abnormal 
situation prevailing in the West Punjab. Bui the 
memory of this insult will rankle in the hearts of all 
Sikhs, prince and peasant, and they will not rest till 
the Nankana Sahib is made? free to them. The Rad- 
cliffe Award has put it out of bounds to them, and 
we can enter into the feelings of our Sikh brethren as 
they faced the situation. A “Sikh statesman” writing 
in the columns of the Liberator (New Delhi) ot 
December 10, 1947, has put the matter in its proper 
light in course of a query : 

Can he (the Muslim) imagine for a while his 
own plight if the doors to the Mecca are shut 
against him, and he be debarred from the sight 
of his Holy place 7 

A way out of this difficult problem must be found, 
otherwise there cannot be any peace in the Indian 
Union and Pakistan. The Government of the former 
cannot sit idle while the Sikhs suffer from this insult 
and outrage. The article we have referred to suggests a 
solution thafc»4;he Nankana Sahib be constituted into 
a “sovereign independent State" on the analogy of the 
“Vatican City” in the heart of Italy. He quotes from 
W. A. Muuto’b Government of Evrope to indicate the 
different aspects of the problem. We quote the rele¬ 
vant portion below: 

The new State established by the treaty of 1989, 

. * 
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and to which name Vatican City'has been given, 
includes an area of about a hundred acres only. It 
comprises the Vatican and the Late ran places as 
well as numerous small additional tracts of territory, 
with a present population of about five hundred- 
Thus Vatican City is th® smallest among the 
sovereign States of the world. But it has all the 
appurtenances of civil sovereignty, with the right to 
send and receive ambassadors, with its own coinage 
and postal system, its own laws and courts. In 
addition some other tracts (such as the Villa of 
Gastel Gondolfo), not included in Vatican City, are 
given the status of extra-territoriality, that is, they 
are removed from the jurisdiction of the Italian 
Government and placed under the civil control of 
the Holy See. All this territory is declared to be 
neutral and inviolable, and freedom of intercourse 
with other States is guaranteed at all times, includ¬ 
ing countries which may be engaged in war with 
Italy. On the other hand, the Holy See has under¬ 
taken not to embroil itself in international com¬ 
binations or take part in international conferences 
‘unless all the parties in conflict appeal unani¬ 
mously to its mission of peace.’ This means that 
Vatican, City, although a sovereign state, will not 
seek admission to the League of Nations. 

Maladministration in Bhopal 

An appeal to the State Department of the Indian 
Unioni Government to take a general survey of the internal 
administration of Bhopal State, which has acceded to the 
Indian Union, has been made recently by a number of 
Muslim leaders of Bhopal and the appeal has been pub¬ 
lished as a joint statement issued by them. Among the 
signatories to the statement are Mr. Tam Moshriqui, Pre¬ 
sident of the Bhopal State People's Conference, Mr. Abdul 
Bari Khan, Senior Vice-Chairman of the Bhopal Municipal 
Board and Mr. Shakir Ali Khan, a leader of the State 
People’s Conference. The signatories say, “We draw the 
attention! of the State Department of the Indian Union and 
the All India Stales People’s Conference that a general 
survey be taken of the internal administration of the 
Bhopal Slate which is most autocratic and hostile to the 
rights and liberties of the eight lakhs of working and 
middle class people in the State.” 

The Muslim leaders have also appealed to' Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel to send a personal representative 
to Bhopal and investigate allegations against the State 
Government “with particular reference to the direct and 
indirect assistance given to communal organisations as 
also the application of a Public Safety Act which is mainly 
directed against the Slate People’s Conference.” 

In conclusion, the signatories say, “We‘also hope that 
the Nawab will see the signs of the time and not let 
his Government indulge in artificial and wanton misdeeds 
to suppress the will of the people, restore their civff, 
liberties, repeal the Public Safety Act and constitute a 
popular and representative Ministry in the State." 

The Nawab of Bhopal, one of the pillars of the Pakis¬ 
tan movement, proved ltis sense of reality when he melted 
away from his party and acceded to the Indian Union. He 
is a realist and he ought to have sense enough to retrace 
Iris steps back towards democracy. 
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A :s Others See Us 

The Tory Press in Britain have left us in no doubt 
with regard ‘ to their attitude towards the emergence of 
India as a State “free of British control.” They have 
generally been against this liquidation of the British 
empire. But even some of them have been growing cons¬ 
cious that their dupes in “Pakistan” arc not proving them¬ 
selves quite equal to the task of building up a State that 
can serve as a check to the aspirations of Indian Nalional- 
ism. The Yorkshire Post, the organ of Anthony Eden, 
Deputy leader of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons, front-paged in its issue of 17ih November last 
an article by Alan Moorhead writing from New Delhi 
that “the Indian Dominion is beginning to feel its 
strength" and that there is a “much calmer atmosphere" 
in New Delhi where ihe Government, its leading members, 
argue that "the Pakistan Government by their truculent 
attitude are forcing this crisis on themselves.” And how 
are they, the Qaid-e-Azann and his entourage, facing it? 
Alan Moorhead says that he “cannot exaggerate the mixture 
of apprehension, bitterness and truculent fatalism which is 
prevailing in the atmosphere among the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment Departments in Lahore.” 

This evidence of an observer ideologically sympathetic 
to the upholders of separatism in Indio enables us to 
understand the psychology of the frantic cries of the Qaid- 
e-Azam. and of itis two lieutenants, the Premiers of the 
N.-W. Frontier Province and of East Bengal. The former, 
an abettor and helper of the raiders on Kashmir, has at¬ 
tempted to stir up feelings in countries where the Mus¬ 
lims are in strength by an appeal with the slogan of “Islam 
in danger.” The Premier of Eastern Bengal, more restrained 
because of his geographical position away from any Dar- 
nil slam area, finds it difficult to resist tlu* temptation of 
joining in the war-whoop. In a rerent broadcast from 
Dacca, Khwaja Nazimuddin appealed to the Pakistanis in 
his area to be ready to meet the emergency created by the 
“enemy”, the Union of India. Herein he echoed the 
Qaid-e-Azam in his vituperative references to the country 
and Btate where he was born two and seventy years ago. 
Alan Moorhead's interpretation of developments in India 
should open the eyes of the Pakistani leaders to the seal 
of the real “enemy.” Another observer with more know¬ 
ledge of Indian affairs upholds the story featured liy Alan 
Moorhead in the British press. 

The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore reflected 
the mind of the higher bureaucracy in India, civil and 
military, during the British regime, am! it has been u 
consistent opponent of Indian Nationalism and all that 
jt stands for. The management of rite pajier for reasons 
of their own have elected to stay at Lahore and eater to 
the needs of the new State of Pakistan. The conductors 
of the paper have been witnesses to the gangsterism 
that has been let loose over West Punjab and all the 
attendant horrors of anarchy. It appeiu *' that they could 
not stand it any longer than the thi»d week of October 
last. Them they Lurst out against the failure of the West 
Punjab Government to g.ve “some overt proof of ability 
to govern.” The Ministers were "inexperienced”, the 
“bureaucracy” that was there to help and advise them has 


not been much of a hilp. The following quotation from au 
article in the Civil and Military Gazette described better 
than anything we can say the condition of things in Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinn ah's domain: 

At the moment, the province is being ruled no 4 
by Khan lftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot and 
his colleagues but by polices constables and goondas. 
New heads of departments find that the organisa¬ 
tion has collapsed. Magistrates and petty officials 
are discovering in absence of broad lines of policy 
that it is impossible to implement orders which are 
ill concerted und not unoften mutually contra¬ 
dictory. And the public is being ground between the. 
upper millstone of ignorance and inexperience a »d 
the lower one of corruption and self-aggrandisement. 
Meanwhile ministers don’t know how to do things 
or how to get them done and the all-too-brief course 
of “cramming” conducted by Mr. Liaqual Ali Khan 
during his recent, visit, to Lahore lias yet to show 
results. At the moment, West- Punjab Ministers arc 
doing little in public either to allay disorder or to 
rehabilitate morale which is at the lowest ebb in 
recent history. Our advice to them would be to 
govern or get out except that the political horizon 
is at the moment almost bare of pretenders to their 
portfolios who offer hopes of better things. 

This was written in the third week of October. Anil 
m the last week of November we find a mob at Lahore 
defying the Lahore magistrate’s order, preventing depositors, 
Hindu and Sikh, from taking out their deposits from the 
vaults of hanks. During a month no improvement in 
conditions of decent government has taken place in the 
de facto capital of “Pakistan.” 


British Hand 


During the whole period of British rule we have had 
experience of the trickeries which intensified antagonism 


between the communities in India. And we have no reason 


to believe that the enemies of India’s freedom amnngsi 
the Britishers would not leave a trail of poison as they 
withdraw from this country. They would be feeling justified 
by the traditions of “Real Polilik”- -ever on the look-out 
to exploit situations for the supposed good of their own 
country. The following letter written) by W. N. P. Jeitkin, 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Punjab C.I.D.. to a 
Secret Service address in London reveals the hidden hand 
of “the enemy” to the Indian Union. It has to be remem¬ 
bered that when the letter was written there was a British 


Governor in the Punjab. 

The letter appeared in the columns of the Hindusthan 
Standard wired on the 4th November by its own correspon. 
dent from Cawnpore in the United Provinces. ’ 


Bechet and Personal 

Punjab Club, Lahore, 

M y ac Lidde], “ ** ,M7 

I have received your letter No. 6J. 206|India 
SlDOfr. dated the 18th June, 1947. 

It is now settled about Pakistan, but otherwise 
the situation is extremely fluid. Pakistan’s final 
shape has not yet been decided, and the forms its 
Governments will take are indistinct. It is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that Jinnah will be something like 
a Dictator, and that a chosen band will have power. 
But just what position each one’will hold is yet 
to be decided. In the circumstances, the time naa 
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uoi oume yet to matte an approaen or to sound the 
right persona, for it cannot be said yet who they 
• are going, to fee. 

I thing the Liaison Officer line is the right one 
to go on. I do not say it is the best ; but Ahmed 
knows it is the arrangement which found favour 
when relevant matters were being discussed in 
Delhi. Ahmed is said to be of some importance in 
Pakistan and he might be curious if there was a 
departure from earlier ideas. It might be harmful 
if this happened. I 

It is possible that the Boundary Commission 
will make the Muslims rather more disgruntled 
■ than they are now Even if this should happen, 
I think that- they will welcome the help link-up 
with British security would afford them. T do not 
think I would find it difficult to raise the issue when 
the right time comes, or perhaps, as an alternative, 
suggest who should do so. I am half inclined already 
to stay on in India for a month or two and see how 
things are going. If it will help you, I will decide 
to do so. Will you please let me know—and also if 
you %an arrange a quick means of communication 
between us ? 1 believe that there is somebody in 
Lahore as the High Commissioner’s representative. 
Gould lie be a channel for signals between us? 

I have not brought Bennett into this matter 
because it, would not serve a useful purpose to do 
so. He is definitely PJSfG with the Muslims and 
I fear they would look with suspicion and anta¬ 
gonism on anything with which he was connected. 
At some stage, however. I would like to discuss the 
whole business with the Governor, if I have your 
.'auction to do so. 

I am interested in Pakistan and I think you 
will remember tlipt 1 discussed certain possibilities 
with you when you were in Lahore. The thoughts 
I had then have gone, of course, with Dominion 
Status. However. 1 still have a feeling that this part 
of the world is going to be interesting, if nothing 
more. In the circumstances, I would consider an 
offer if it were made to me. At the game time and 
in this connection it would be futile for me to think 
of staying out here if 1 was not going to be wel¬ 
comed by Pakistan, 1 have friends among the 
League leaders and some of them have urged me 
not to go. Recently however, I have been the head 
of a now control dealing with the disordered situa¬ 
tion and 1 have been hitting out. pretty hard. This 
has been resented by Muslims and Mamdot has 
recently withdrawn his co-operation in important mat* 
tors on this score, while I have been the recipient 
of many more threats than tokens of friendship. At 
the same time I am still being sounded as to 
whether I would be prepared to take the post of 
Pakistan’s Director of Intelligence. Which suggests 
that I am: not on the blark list 1 However, this 
point about personal suitability is another one which 
will be clearer in the very near future. 

Kashmir and, Pakistan 

The artschluss attempt on Kashmir having misfired, 
the Pakistan authorities are now attempting to use another 
weapon taken from the Nazi armoury, namely, false pro¬ 
paganda. Forc'e^and stratagem having been foiled for 
the time being, through the quick and powerful reaction 
of the Indian Union, the Premier of Pakistan is now 
attempting to substitute a saint’s halo for the mailed 
gauntlet of Mars. Assuming kit air of injured and patient 
innocence, be issued a statement on the 16th of November 
from Lahore, calling for U.N.O. intervention,. This effort 
at enlisting ^the sympathy of the outside world could be 

t 


regarded as naive had it not been so pregnant of danger¬ 
ous possibilities. It is a typical' Pakistani statement, 
mendacious and charged throughout with suppreesio peri, 
Pakistan’s active complicity with the Kashmir raiders and 
with the plotters in Junagadh and Hyderabad are now 
proved facts and as such no amount of distortion of truth 
should fool an intelligent observer. The Premier of Pakis¬ 
tan' seems to think that brazen lies can be substituted for 
truth without fear of detection even to-day and that he 
ran white-wash the foul and brutal atrocities perpetrated 
by the Pakistan-aided raiders by words of mouth. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan proposed that “the whole dispute 
be brought before the bar of international opinion—and 
the ll.N.O. be asked immediately in appoint its representa¬ 
tives in Jammu and Kashmir State in order to pul a 
stop to fighting and to ilie repression of Muslims in the 
State. To arrange the programme of withdrawal of out¬ 
ride forces, to get up an impartial administration of the 
State till a plebiscite is held and to undertake the plebiscite 
under its direction and control for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the free and unfettered will of the people of the 
State on the question of accession.” 

■‘I have seen ihe Press report of the speech made by 
the Deputy Prime Minister of Tndia at n public moeRing 
at Rajkot on November 12 and his subsequent speech at 
Junagadh in the course of which he made unfounded alle¬ 
gations against Pakistan, tried to justify the acts of aggres¬ 
sion committed by the India Government in Manavadar, 
Junagadh and Kashmir and threatened Hyderabad with 
similar aggression. I do not propose to emulate Mr. Patel 
by indulging in vituperative, invective or boastful threats. 
My firm and undeviating objective, as also the objective 
of the Pakistan Government, is to eliminate by peaceful and 
Imnourable means all existing causes of friction between 
the two Dominions and to establish conditions which would 
enable ourselves and our Indian neighbours to live in 
friendliness and amity. 

I believe that a true understanding between the two 
countries can he based only on a clear and dispassionate 
appreciation of the facts of the present situation. It is 
with a view to promoting such an understanding that I 
propose to restate the position of. the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the States over which the present dis¬ 
putes have arisen. 

Hundreds of States, including a State such as Kapur- 
thala which had a Muslim majority in the population, 
acceded to the Indian Union but in no case did the Pakis¬ 
tan Government interfere in any way. Junagadh was the 
first State to accede to Pakistan and at once the India 
Government started on a campaign of vilification, threats 
and economic blockades. 

When these Weapons did not succeed in intimidating 
the Junagadh State a “provisional Government" of Juna- 
gadh was set upon Indian soil and its first act 
was to occupy the Junagadh State property in Rajkot 
which is the seat of India Government’s Regional Com¬ 
missioner. 

By infiltration tactics and other aggressive means the 
“provisional Government” proceeded to violate the terri¬ 
tory of Junagadh with the help of troops, many of whom 
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were drawn from the Indian Amy. Conditions were 
created in which it became impossible for the Junagadh 
administration to carry on. Finally on the alleged re¬ 
quest of the Dewan the administration was taken me r and 
Junagadh was occupied by the armed farces of India. 

The indisputable legal position is that in view of the 
State's occasion to Pakistan the Dewan had no right to 
prefer and the India Government had no right to arcopt 
the so-called invitation to the India Government to take 
over the administration of the State. 

In spite of the gravest provocation we have refrained 
from any action which should result in armed conflicts. 
We could, with full justification and legal right, have sent 
our forces to Junagadh bur at no time since the accession 
of the State was a single soldier sent by us to Junagadh and 
our advice throughout to the State authorities was to exer¬ 
cise the greatest restrain. Manavadar, another State, which 
had acceded to Pakistan and Mangrol and Babariawad have 
also been occupied by Indian troops. 

In the Kashmir dispute too wc have repeatedly urged 
a peaceful settlement by negotiation. The Muslims of 
Jammu and Kashmir have suffered grievously under the 
Maharaja's Government. Thousands have beent killed. 
Muslim women hair been abducted in large numbers and 
over a hundred thousand Muslims have been driven out of 
their homes into Pakistan in cruel and inhuman manner. 

This destruction of Muslim life, honour and property is 
still continuing by armed mobs with the help of the State 
and India Union forces with the set purpose of eliminating 
the Muslim population from the State, and thousands of 
refugees are pouring into Pakistan. 

Dogra troops and gangsters from the State have made 
numerous incursions into our territory in' West Punjab. 
We made repeated attempts to persuade the Kashmir 
Government to discuss these questions with us but they 
were determined to join the Union of India againsL (the 
will of the people of Kashmir by a coup d’etat. The India 
Government in direct and clear repudiation of the princi¬ 
ples on which they had questioned the accession of Juna¬ 
gadh to Pakistan and without aniy reference or any con¬ 
sultation with the Pakistan Dominion whose security is vitally 
affected by events in Kashmir, occupied Kashmir by mili¬ 
tary force and have since the very first day of their entry 
into Kashmir been engaged in putting down the Muslims 
there by force. 

Pakistan territory itself has been twice violated by 
the Indian farces. Bombs have been dropped in our terri¬ 
tory in the Vicinity of Kohala bridge and,our police posts 
at Ghari Habibullah in the Haeora district has been 
machine-gunned by the Indian air force. 

Immediately after the unwarranted occupation of Kash¬ 
mir by the Indian Government a conference between the 
two Govemors-General and the Prime Ministers of the 
two Dominions and the Maharaja and his Prime Minister 
was arranged at the instance of the Qaid-e-Atam on Octo¬ 
ber 29. At the last minute this conference wes postponed 
as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru fell HI. Another conference 
was then arranged for November 1, but this also did not 
take place because Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru could not 
attmtd.lt > 


On November T the Qaid-e-Azam met 'Lord' Mount- 
batten and put forward the following proposals for the 
consideration of the Government of India. ■ 

First, to put an immediate stop to fighting. The two 
Governors-General should be authorised by their respective 
Governments to issue a proclamation forthwith giving 48 
hours' notice to the opposing force* to cease fire. We 
made it clear that we had no control over the forces of 
the provisional Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen 
engaged in fighting but we were prepared to warn them 
in the dearest terms that if they did not obey the order 
to cease fire immediately the forces uf both Dominions 
would make war on them. 

Secondly, both the forces of the Indian Dominion and 
the tribesmen should withdraw simultaneously and with 
the utmost expedition from the Stale territory. 

Thirdly, the two Governors-General should be vested 
with full powers by (the two Dominion Governments to 
restore peace, undertake the administration of Jatbmu and 
Kashmir under joint control and supervision. 

These were eminently reasonable proposals. We made 
them at the risk of incurring the hostility of the Frontier 
tribes whose feelings had been intensely aroused over the 
atrocities committed on their brethren in Kashmir. 

TJie day after these proposals reached the India Govern¬ 
ment, the Prime Minister of India instead of sending a 
reply officially gave a vague and evasive idea of his solu¬ 
tion of the Kashmir question in a broadcast, merely harp¬ 
ing on the slogan of plebiscite, but disregarding every¬ 
thing else. After waiting for some days 1 sent a reminder. 
The India Government’s official reply showed that they 
were not prepored to accept any of our suggestions. On 
the contrary, it was categorically stated that they would 
first drive out all the so-called raiders by force of arms. 
And as a recent telegram showed, they are not even pre¬ 
pared to have discussion until this has been done. 

We have made repealed efforts to have u conference 
with the India Dominion to bring about peaceful settle¬ 
ment but on one pretext or another the India Government 
with the might of military power behind them have flouted 
the idea. The attitude of the India Government indicates 
that they arc determined to force a military decision on 
Kashmir and to reduce the plebiscite to a farce by elimi¬ 
nating Muslim population by the cruel methods whieh are 
now in operation. Indeed it now seems extremely doubt¬ 
ful if there will be any attempt at all to ascertain the 
wishes of the people of Kashmir. 

Speaking to Pressmen at Srinagar on Nov. 10, during 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's visit to that place, Sheikh 
Abdullah is reported to have observed that there may not 
be a referendum at all. While this Quisling who has been 
an agent of the Congress lor many years struts about the 
State bartering away the life, honour and freedom of his 
people for the Bake of personal profit and power, the true 
leaders of the Muslims of Kashmir are rotting in jail. His 
statement reveals an uneasy realisation that despite all the 
repression the verdict of the people of Kashmir will go in 
favour of accession to Pakistan. 

There is not the slightest doubt jhat the whole plot 
of the accession of Kashmir to India was pre-planned. It 
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cannot be justified on any codHtilutkmal or moral grounds* 
It is quite clear now that what the India Government are 
alter is (permanent occupation of Kashmir. They can 
maintain this unjust occupation only by liquidating the 
Muslim population of Jammu and Kashmir who are now 
Buffering military repression in its worst form and who 
are struggling for their freedom and indeed tor their 
very existence against heavy odds. 

The India Government’s whole conduct is based on 
‘might is right’ and 0)1 the belief that Pakistan is unable 
to fight them. If the India Government is allowed to fol¬ 
low its imperialist land-grabbing policy this will have 
repercussions not only in Asia but throughout the world. 

The fundamental principle of the Charter of the 
United Nations is to prevent might prevailing over right. 
The whole dispute should, therefore, be brought before 
the bar of international opinion. We are ready to request 
the IJ.N.O. immediately to appoint its representatives in 
Jammu and Kashmir States in order to put a stop to fight¬ 
ing and to the repression of Muslims in the State, to ar¬ 
range lilt: programme of withdrawal of outside forces, set 
up an impartial administration of ihc State till a plebiscite 
is held and to undertake the plebiscite under its direction 
and control for the purpose of ascertaining the free and 
unfettered will of the people of the Slate oni the question 
of accession. We are prepared to accept a similar solution 
of the dispute regarding Manavadar and .lunagadh.” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan says in the preamble that 
his intention was to bring the whole situation before 
the bar of international opinion. He forgets to state 
thut this peaceful attitude on his part was preceded by 
a completely different one, when his government 
covertly supported, on a lavish and thorough Scale, a 
gigantic filibustering expedition, equipped with modern 
arms and transport vehicles, with the definite objective 
of annexing Kashmir by force. Having been foiled in 
this attempt he is now assuming an attitude of injured 
innocence. Regarding Junagadh his speech is full ot 
mis-statements. If the Indian Union had acted as the 
Pakistanis had done in Kashmir, then the Junagadh 
drama would have come to a far quicker finale. And 
incidentally, Junagadh was not the first State to accede 
to Pakistan. He further calmly omits the aggressive 
moves of Junagadh with regard to the minor States 
in its locality, whom it tried to dragoon into sub¬ 
jugation to Pakistan by force. 

He is veiy anxious that the forces of the Indiau 
Union should withdraw immediately. But in the same 
breath he states clearly that “we made it clear that 
we’had no control over the forces of the provisional 
Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen engaged in 
fighting." He forgets to add that about fifty thousand 
tribesmen equipped with modem arms were allowed to 
enter Kashmir after traversing about two hundred 
miles of* Pakistan territories, and if the Indian forces 
withdrew these lawless tribals would have the entire 
country at their mercy as they would infiltrate into 
every comer of the State. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has no words of condemna¬ 
tion for these filthy and bestial raiders. Indeed he uses 
the term “eo-oalled raiders" in hie epeech. He forgets 


to state that thousands of women Hindu and Muslim 
have been raped and abducted by tbees lawless 
barbarians and they have befouled' every corner of the 
State to which they could penetrate, Having failed to 
obtain an anschluss by force Mr. Liaquat All Khan 
now wants to attain his -objective by forcing a Hitleria^ 
plebiscite. He abuses Sheikh Abdullah, who is the only 
Muslim leader in Kashmir with any record of sacrifice, 
and calls him a Quisling and forgets the days when he 
and his entire League prospered by acting as Quislings 
to the Imperial Government of India. 

The Government of India must realise that false- 
propaganda flourishes in the absence of reliable news, 
The truth must be given to the world, without incite¬ 
ment or venom. 

Frontier Premier Instigates Afghans 
against India 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan, the Premier ol the N.-W. 
F. P. called Sardar Patel a war-monger in a broadcast 
from the Peshawar station of the Pakistan Broadcasting 
Service. 

The Premier accused the Indian Government and the 
Indian National Congres* of saying one thing but doing 
another. Ho said Indian leaders were proclaiming loudly 
that the minorities should stay where they were und that 
every encouragement should be given to the displaced per¬ 
sons to return to their homes. 

He said absolute peace now prevailed in the Frontier 
Province and despite the .provocative incidents in Kashmir 
there has bcom no trouble of a communal nature. Never¬ 
theless he regretted to observe that agents of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the North-West Frontier Province were 
advising the Hindu minority to leave the province. 

Khan Ahdul Qayum Khan criticised the tone ol Gai¬ 
dar Patel’s recent speech at Junagadh, which lie said was 
full of spite and hatred for the Mussalmans. Sardar 
Patel’s explanation about the entry of Indian troops into 
Junagadh and Kashmir, lie said, was ludicrous. He said 
Sardar Patel has staled that Indian troops had been invited 
into Junagadh by the people of the State: "But may I ask 
whether the Kashmir Muslims had invited them to go to 
Kashmir? Has Sardar Patel any answer to the question 
why the Indian Government is foil',wing one policy in 
Junagadh and quite another in Kashmir?” 

The Frontier Premier was glad to observe that many 
Red Shirts had realised the futility of adopting an ami- 
Govcrnment policy and had decided to join the Muslim 
League and come under one flag. Tjte Frontier Premier 
appealed to those who were still outside the League to lie 
aware of the machinations of the enemies of Islam and >o 
realise the gravity of the dangers ahead and come for¬ 
ward and join the Muslim League in order to strengthen 
the Musilm resistance to all kinds of onslaught. 

The Frontier Premier warned ‘‘some fifth columinist* 
in the Muslim League itself to mend their ways and not 
commit acts which might ultimately prove harmful to 
Pakistan.” Otherwise he would have to use force against 
them. 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan expressed delight at the 
arrival In Karachi of the Afghan King’s personal envoy. 
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Sardar Nojib Ullab Khan and hoped that embassies would 
be exchanged between Kabul and Karachi in the near 
future. Kban Abdul Qayum Khan reiterated his earlier 
declaration that every threat to Pakistan was also 
a threat to Afghanistan and vice versa. The two 
—Islamic countries had to stand or fall together. He 
reminded the Afghans of the decision taken at Som- 
nath after the occupation of Junagadh by Indian forces. 
It was to restore the idol which an Afghan King, Mahmud 
of Ghazni had smashed 900 years ago. He said this ex¬ 
posed the mentality of those holding the reins of the 
Government in Delhi. The idol was deliberately restored 
to symbolise the prevailing hatred in India for Islam. 

This statement was broadcast two days after the Pakis¬ 
tan Premier’s statement issued from Lahore. The broad¬ 
cast comes after bad news began to pour in from Kash¬ 
mir. It is now thoroughly proved that the raiders organ¬ 
ised by Pakistan, did not think it worth while to wait 
for an “invitation from the Muslims of Kashmir” and, 
after their entry into the Slate, under the, leadership and 
guidance of Pakistani commanders, did not make much dis¬ 
crimination between Hindus and Muslims, or even the 
European nuns of the Baramula Convent, as objects of loot, 
murder and rape. Sheikh Abdullah has told the world that 
“they even dishonoured the Holy Quran und converted 
mosques into brothels.” 

We do not know what effect these rrude lies would 
have on the. Afghan Government. But in any case, it 
displays Pakistanis weakness all round. The Indian Union 
must not abate its determined effort at putting down the 

forces of evil, let loose on Kashmir through Pakistani 

machinations, on any consideration. Truth and right will 
prevail in the end, and Pakistan’s attempts at intervention 
and incitement may recoil on its own head. 

South Africa 

The latest numbers of the Indian Opinion (October, 
1947) of Phoenix, Natal, give us a picture of life and 

labour in South Afrir.a where about 3 lakhs of men and 

women of Indian parentage earn their livelihood today. 
The country of which Field Marshal Smuts is Prime Minis¬ 
ter is not a great country so for as population goes. There 
are about eight millions of native South Africans, the 
majority of them Bantus; there are two and a half million 
Europeans who constitute the ruling race whose determin¬ 
ation to hold on to political power, by means of unfair dis¬ 
crimination againt the majority of the land, forms the crux 
of the problem that haB brought South Africa before the 
world’s eye as the .betrayer of the principles and policies 
of the United Nations Organization. But this Condemn¬ 
ation has not affected in the least their principles and prac¬ 
tices. When we remember that these were patterned after the 
words of the old Charter of the Church in Trnhstaa) that "in 
Church and State” there could not be any equality between 
whites and non-whites, we are not surprised with what 
has been happening in South Africa. Field Marshal Smuts 
has maintained a theatrical attitude of pained surprise that 
ij the world should misunderstand and misjudge him and 
his people. In a recent speech of his made to his United 
1 Party rally on September 12 last he brought in Providence 
to adorn his tale—Provideooe Who had "decided that 


the two races, white and Mack, would remain in thd Union 
for all time,” and his statesmanship was directed towards 
evolving “a certain measure of co-operation .between the 
two races.” He laid down the conditions of this co¬ 
operation, however. 

... .The native is needed in South Africa. The 
farmers need him. Industry needs hte. It would be 
fatal to allow enmity to develop. The great mass 
of the non-Europeans were prepared to make their 
contribution without contesting the European right 
to leadership. 

The world has not yet realized the full effects of 
the misuse of this "European right to leadership” over 
its affairs. Otherwise, the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the 
United Nations Organization would not have been allowed 
to defeat the contentions of India, submitted by Mrs. 
Vijaylakshmi Pundit, that this issue of racial and colour 
discrimination cannot be left ort the caprices of a ruling 
junta in any particular country on the plea that it touched 
on the sovereignty of the member-States of the organiza¬ 
tion. The “one world” morality would have no meaning 
if South Africa’s pettifogging arguments are accepted as 
valid. The United Stales and Britain have sinned against 
the spirit and Charter of the U. N. 0. by the lead they 
gave towards sabotaging the Indian case. The same spirit 
animates the argument of the TJ.S.A. delegate with regard 
to the South-West Africa problem; he said that there 
was no “legal obligation” on South Africa to submit the 
draft of a Charter for a trusteeship for this area instead 
of the mandate under which South Africa had ruled it. 
Mr. Foster Dulles held forth on the '’moral power” of 
the TJ. N. 0. to which South Africa would have ultimate!) 
to submit. This argument appears to he of a piece with 
that advanced by Mr. Lawrence on behalf of the South 
African Government. With a view to understand it, wc 
reproduce here the resolution passed by the General 
Assembly of the U. N. 0. at its last session mildly critical 
of the attitude of South Africa to the problem of Indians 
resident there: 

The General Assembly having taken note of 
the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
and having considered the matter, is of opinion 
that: “The Union Government's discriminatory 
treatment of Asiatics in general and Indians in parti¬ 
cular on the ground of their race constitutes a denial 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms and is 
contrary of the charter: the Union Government’s 
policy in general and the enactment of the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946, 
in particular have impaired friendly relations be¬ 
tween the two member states, and unless a satis¬ 
factory settlement is arrived at immediately, these 
relations are likely to be further impaired.” 

The General Assembly therefore considers that 
the Union Government should revise their general 
policy and their legislative and administrative 
measures affecting Asiatics in South Africa so as to 
bring them into conformity with the principles and 
purposes of the charter, and requests the Union 
Government to report at the next session of the 
General Assembly, the action taken by them in this 
regard. 

Mr. Lawrence is said to have pleaded jgnorance of 
"the implications of the General Assembly’s resolution"; 
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he' asked (or light on these. fl5t he appears to have over¬ 
reached himself when he asked: “What are the human 
rights" -which his Government are said to have denied to 
the coloured peoples of South Africa; he demanded a 
'‘definition’’ of these. He sought to couifound the assembled 
delegates by instancing the denial to women of franchise 
right, of right to hold public offices, of guardianship over 
children, in maniy countries, and appeared to suggest that 
the discrimination against coloured peoples in his own 
country should lie condoned in view of such denials in 
other progressive countries. The defenders of South Africa 
are said to have sought to exploit (sentiment with regard 
to prejudice against the Negro prevalent in tin. U.S.A. 
And they have found a handle in the division of India on 
crcdal considerations, in the proposed partition of Palestine 
to justify the “bi-racial pattern” of their rule.. With 
British and American support, the South African Govern¬ 
ment appears to have been able, to evade a straight vote 
on thcr policy of racial conceit and arrogance. They 
and their supporters have done it with eyes open to the 
pnwprct that their tactics will “fatally undermine" the 
U. N. 0. Those who have voted for South Africa must 
he presumed to understand the implications of the words 
of l)r. D. F. Malun, leader of the Opposition in South 
Africa, addressed to tile delegates to the Congress of the 
Nationalist Party on September 17 last: 

- . if non-Europeans were granted increasing 
educational facilities, social security, arms, as Gene¬ 
ral Smuts has done (during the war), und the right 
to organize .in trade unions—that was dynamite 
under White* supremacy.” 

Partition of Palestine 

The General Assembly of the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization have passed the resolution that Palestine should 
he divided into two Stales—one Jew and the other Arab. 
Jerusalem remains an enclave, under international super 
vision. Britain, the mandatory Power that has ruled the 
country for about 25 years, has refused to be a party to 
implementing this resolution, and the two great Powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, differing in every 
conceivable political matter, have agreed in this resolution 
and thrown their weight on the side of partition. This 
has caused confusion to many an upholder of the Arab 
cause who has been hanking on the hope that as the 
United States has been in favour of the Jews, the Soviet 
Union would line herself up behind the Arabs. Naturally 
enough the Arabs have taken up arms, and are openly 
declaring that all the Arab States would support them in 
what ultimately would be a Creseentade,- s fight of the 
Muslim against the Jew. The Arabs of Palestine number 
more than 1,200,000 as against 600,000 of Jews, of whom 
90 per cent arrived there after the promise if a “National 
Home” few the Jews was made in the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917. During the last 25 years the tax-payers of Britain 
had to spend more than 150 million pounds in this desert 
land., in a futile attempt to implement that promise. And 
th^ Labour Governmem in Britain has had to decide upon 
withdrawing from Palestine, is order to stop further loss 
of British money and British lives. 


The Security Council of the U. N. O., the supreme 
executive of the organization, have appointed a commission 
of five of the little mcmber-States—Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panumn and Philippines—-to supervise this 
partition business. The Secretary General of the U.N.O. 
has handed over the world's must difficult job of trying" 
to enforce partition and maintain peace in Palestine when 
Britain withdraws. Am American Negro, Dr. Ralph 
Bunch*-, has been appointed with the hope that being a 
“coloured man” and an "expert” on Palestine, he will he 
able to lie impartial. But this arrangement is not likely 
to slop trouble. The Arab will fight and to millions ini the 
Muslim world, he will be in the right. The Jew will fight 
with the zeal of a revivalist who has for two thousand 
years been dreaming ol the return to Zion amd to all that 
is associated with the names of Abraham, and the “Prophets." 
It is a stiungc ease, this ol a race returning to the home¬ 
land of its lathers anlj the "holy land" of its faith aftet 
two thousand years. During this period of their ■’‘Dis¬ 
persion" men and women of a kindred race professing a 
different faith have been in possession, Palestine has be¬ 
come their “homo-land" and ‘holy lund” also. And there 
is no law in the human (ode that appears to justify or 
compel tlie. Arabs to accommodate the Jews. So, the war 
drum has started to throb in Palestine and the battle- 
lines are being arrayed. Arid even the wisest among the 
United Nations Organization cannot visuulize how the 
immediate future will shape itself. On behalf of India, 
the plan for some sort of a Federation of a Arab arod a 
Jewish Stale was proposed. Tlie “Pakistan” delegation is 
reported to have favoured it. The U. N. O. could not hut 
have been amused by "Pakistani” eagerness for partition in 
India and for federation in Pulcstine. The Indian proposal 
does not appear to have been seriously considered. Britain 
has announced that she will withdraw her fprees and ad¬ 
ministrative organisation by August 1, 1948. if not earlier. 
The next few months appear, therefore, to lie piegnant 
with alarums. The leadership of the U. N. O. is on il» 
trial. 


Labour in the U.S.A. 

The following press report on the latest phase ol 
labour-management relations in the U.S.A., as given 
by the UHLS, is all tlie morp interesting to note. 

Labour problems are looming bigger in the Indian 
Union today. It would be interesting therefore to study 
the legislation regarding labour in the foremost indus¬ 
trial country of the world of today. 

There are 15,000,000 union members today, 
according to a U, S. Labour Department tabulation of 
union-membership statements. The largest union group 
is the American Federation of Labour, which reports 
a per capita membership in excess of 7,500,000. The 
Congress of Industrial Organisations reports it has 
about 6,00,000 members. Other unions, called ‘inde¬ 
pendent’ or ‘unaffiliated’ are estimated to have 1,750,000 
members. 

Union organisation has greatly improved the 
status of the worker. The average work-week in 1880 
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was 63 hoars ; in 1900 it was £6 hours. Today the 
average work-week is 40 hours, with overtime premium 
"pay for hours over this figure. Factory workers’ 
average, weekly take-home pay has increased. In 1039, 
the average was $23*77; in February, 1947, the 
average was $46*08. 

The first labour organisations were not favoured 
by the public or by the courts. However, later unions 
such as the American Federation of Labour, founded 
in 1881, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
organized in 1936, grew to be dominant unions in the 
United States. The AFL organized labour on a craft 
basis, a union being composed entirely of wage-earners 
engaged in a particular trade. The CIO organized all 
of the workers in a particular industry. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, passed by Con¬ 
gress in 1936, furnished the impetus for the rapid 
growth of these labour organizations. In six years, 
union membership trebled. The Wagner Act gave 
workers the legal right to join labour unions to bargain 
collectively. The Federal Labor Relations Board was 
established to settle questions about the methods to 
prevent-unfair labour practice in plants and to arrange 
for elections to determine what union in an industrial 
plant should be the one to represent the workers. 

During the war years, the National War Labor 
Board was established to halt the vicious cycle of 
rising prices and rising wages. The Board found that 
prices had advanced fifteen per cent by May, 1942, 
and declared workers eligible for a similar wage raise 
Later, wages were officially held to the September 15, 
1942, level. As a wartime measure, the labour unions 
agreed not to strike and largely limited their wage 
demands within the bounds of the nation’s economic 
stabilization ’ program. 

On June 23, the United States entered upon a new 
phase in labour-management relations. On that day, 
after intense debate and a presidential veto, Congress 
overrode the veto and enacted into law the 'Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947,’ also called the 
Taft-Hartley Act, after its sponsors. 

This act is aimed at regulating the position of 
unions. It outlaws the dosed shop, jurisdictional 
strikes and secondary boycotts ; restricts the union 
shop, prohibits unfair labour practices by the unions 
as well as by management, makes unions responsible 
for breach of contract, and tends to limit union 
political activity,- , 

Under the Act, unions must register with the ex¬ 
panded National Labor Relations Board or lose the 
benefits of most of :ts services, such as protection 
against unfair employer’s practices. Unions must pro¬ 
vide information regarding the compensation, etc., of 
the three principal officers, on dues, the way officers 
are chosen, strikes are authorised, money i? collected 
and spent. , 

Regarding politic/, unions are forbidden to make 
contributions in any national election. Moreover, no 
union may operate under the Act unless each officer 


files an affidavit stating "that he is not a member of 
the Communist Party and does not advocate violent 
overthrow of the Government. - * 

The strike regulations require a sixty-day notice 
between union and employer before seeking to end or 
change a contract. During this period a newly created 
Federal Mediation Service is called in. National strikes 
which threaten the national welfare can be put down 
by the United States Attorney-General by injunction, 
for oighty days. If the dispute 'is not settled within 
this time the strike can be resumed legally. In that 
case, Congress would be given a full report and 
possibly recommend legislation. 

The National Labor Relations Board has been 
enlarged to a five-man panel. This Board acts as a 
labour court while the administrative work passes to 
a new General Counsel, appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. He decides what labour 
cases are to be prosecuted. 

Bhai Paramanand 

The death of Bhai Paramanand removes from 
India's life one of the most forceful of personalities 
that were thrown up by the Arya Samaj. With a 
brilliant educational career, he chose the life of a 
missionary of the Arya Samaj early in his youth. In 
the pursuit of this mission he visited South Africa, 
South America and the United States. Something like 
the experience of racial and colour arrogance in the 
ruling classes, as happened *iu the case of Gandhiji, 
must have afflicted Bhai Paramanand, and dragged 
him into politics. When the first World War broke 
out, we found him helping the organization of the 
Ghadi Party, recruited from the Punjabees, resident 
in the United States and Canada, to fight for the 
freedom of India, taking advantage of Britain’s adver¬ 
sity. He got implicated in conspiracies all directed 
towards enlisting German and Turkish help in this 
effort. When he returned to India, he was tried for 
this offence and sentenced to death. It was commuted 
to transportation for life and he was sent to the 
Andamans. He was released in 1920. He joined the 
non-co-operation movement with its slogan of Hindu- 
Muslim, unity. During this period Bhaiji appeared to 
have passed through certain experiences that trans¬ 
formed his whole look-out. Be became a consistent 
supporter of Hindu Sangathan, the self-organization of 
Hindus, to strengthen their powers of offence against 
anti-national forces. For reasons that are not wholly 
clear he seemed to think that the Muslim com m unalist 
was the more immediate enemy. And against him be 
devoted all the energies of his body and mind for 
25 years and more. He failed to defeat him. But 
the persistence of his fight constituted the glory of 
his life. A difficult man to get on with, his leadership 
of the Hindu Mahasabha movement wag so consistent 
that it created many difficulties in {be path of success. 
He fought against every compromise yrith what he 
regarded as “appeasement*’ of the Muslim. 



NON-VIOLENCE FOR MODERN MAN 

Ih BIDHAN CHANDRA EOY, m.d 


As a man of science and as a medical man, 1 have had 
ample opportunities of studying “Man" at. close quai- 
ters, during health and sickness, in tin 1 East and 
in the West. 1 had also the rare privilege of observing 
men in groups, at the (meetings of the United Nations 
Organisation, representatives of fifty-seven States oi 
the world. I confess that my mind war tilled with 
sadness and distress as 1 noticed that, in tin so-called 
United Nations Organisation, men work in an atmos¬ 
phere of misunderstanding, prejudice, suspicion and 
distrust. Selfishness, greed and lust for power reigned 
supreme. And I asked myself, “What is wrong with the 
world ?’’ The world today has missed something. It 
is at crossroad-, wondering which would bo the correct 
path to follow, and who or what would be the correct 
guide out of the prevailing darkness, so that another 
war may be avoided, so that the future of our 
children and grandchildren may bo secure and happy. 

li seems to me that, while, in theory, the demo¬ 
cracies and the totalitarian systems of administration 
profeis to work for the “people," they have forgotten 
the “individual” and have installed institutions and 
groups in his place. The needs and the care of the 
individual have been drowned in those of the groups, 
and while every attempt has been made to develop 
science and technology in the interests of groups ami 
institutions, the social concepts of such progress ha\> 
never been stressed, so that man today is a chained 
victim, instead of a free soul—“a soul who secs him«lt 
in all and all in himself.” This is the position in a 
nutshell. 

Democratic Ideal Iaist 

We have been told that both the two world ware 
were fought to save “democracy” for the world—a 
democracy winch would ensure sanity, freedom and 
progress of its people ; a democracy which would, m 
the words of Gandljiji, develop in the individual “the 
impulse to be loyal to the best in himself”; a demo¬ 
cracy which, while professing to have faith in freedom, 
would not deny freedom to any one ; a democracy 
which could solve the moral problem of today, the 
problem of decent relations between individuals and 
communities and countries. To those who profess that 
such j democracy exists, Gandhiji would say, “Turn 
the searchlight inwards.” And then we notice that 
confusion, greed, lust of power, selfishness, stalk the 
horizon. 

A student of psychology and physiology knows 
that thc'^uman body works as a perfect machine on 
a system of checks and balances. The glands of internal 
secretion and their hormones activate and inhibit one 
another, the sympathetic and the parasympatiietu 
systems of nerves guide and control each other, th-' 
mind controls the bodily funcitons, as much as they, 
in their turn, nourish the mind and make it function 


It i> only when there is »n unbalance of this mechanism* 
that disease prevails. Even so with the body politic. 
It cun only function properly if a cultural balance 
prevails analogous to the biological balance in nature. 

The West in achieving marvellous progress m 
science and technology, has neglected to emphasize 
development of the social and moral concepts of such 
progress, m> that today this very progress has become 
a psychological barrier to understanding and goodwill 
among men. The West failed to realize that abnormal 
and unbalanced growth of one phase of human 
endeavour may result in “gigantism,” but it. leaves 
the whole system weak. The West failed to realize 
that a given scientific advance, say the development 
of the atomic bond), may raise more problems than 
it solves. 

Tiie much vaunted modem democracy, so deve¬ 
loped and such as we see in the West today, has to 
meet a great public challenge. Is it democratic for a 
few big States to decide the fate of small ones ? Is it 
democratic for the major powers to seek their own 
security at the expense ol the security of the smaller 
powers ? Is the Big Power veto democratic ? Is it right 
to stop the urge for freedom in or deny freedom to 
any country which yearns for it ? Is “might is right” 
to be the guiding principle of democracy ? Is it oom- 
patibl-' with ideas of democracy for any such State to 
admit immigrants and then treat them as pariahs, 
denying to them democratic freedom ? Is it demo- 
ciacy, if impelled by fear or prejudice, it denies oi 
limits the franchise or other privileges to a portion 
of the community ? Is it not a fact that democracy 
should function as an oiganic unit ? Weakness or 
disease in one part of it, however small, will weaken 
or destiny the whole inbrie ns much as a weakness or 
a b ,'tcnng sore in one focua, in the human body, 
leaves it prey to disability and death 

Due to this cultural imbalance referred to above, 
certain attitudes have developed, iu groups, in human 
society, r.tj., ihe attitude of the beljevir in democracy 
toward the believer in totalitarianism, the attitude ot 
those who have achieved scientific and technological 
progress toward these who are backward in these. Such 
attitudes give rise to individual or group delusion' 1 , 
(■!/., the delusion underlying the doctrine of the white 
can’s superiority over the colored peoples, the doc¬ 
trine of the absolute national sovereignty, the doctrine 
of the imperialism practised by various countries in 
the world. The tragedy is that any group effort to 
resolve such group delusions results in creating more 
delusions. 

To make matlers worse, nations and individuals 
today, during war and in peace time, have developed 
tlu> technique of “psychological” warfare, where open 
avowed propaganda is avoided but, a whispering cam¬ 
paign and other subversive techniques are resorted to, 
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muting' more delusions and implanting a fear and 
suspicion among ■ the adversaries. It is a known 
scientific truth; however, that such warfare darkens the 
minds of those against whom it is used, and equally 
of those who use it. It is almost impossible to delude 
others without developing delusions oneself. 

It is clear that the prevalence of such wid< spread 
delusions makes people insane and paranoic, and these 
illusions of persecution, of prejudice and suspicion 
raise their ugly heads. Without the prevalence of such 
temporary insanity, one cannot explain how. during 
war, people usually kind, unselfish, considerate and 
endowed with many ctlucal virtues, plan, with absolute 
coolness, schemes for the annihilation of fellow men 
whom they loved and honored before and perhaps 
would again love and honor after the war is over ; 
how, during war, mutual esteem, confidence, sanctity 
of promises given, are ail forgotten by those who claim 
a high plaee tn human society. 

What is the solution ? It has been suggested that 
growth of trade and commerec unhampered by burners 
arid restrictions might restore the equilibrium and 
ereate mutual confidence and goodwill, and that 
peoples of the world would, for their own interests, 
desist from disturbing swell an equilibrium But, history 
tells us that most wins have been fought for economic 
reasons ; control of oil and mineral deposits, ability 
to dump cheap products of one country into another, 
are the common causes given. 

Ahmaments No Solution 

Then again it is suggested that the development 
of newer and more destructive types of armament.-, 
through progress of science, is an antidote for war and 
a guarantee, for peace. It is said that if all the great 
nations are armed cap-a-pie, it will guarantee p< ace 
because the knowledge of the havoc and holocaust 
that can be caused by modern weapons will act as a 
doterreut. And yet the history of all wars is an 
eloquent testimony of the fact, that, in spite of the 
knowledge of the possession by the belligerents ot 
powerful destructive weapons, in spite of the know¬ 
ledge they possessed of the price of victory or the 
penalty of defeat, fighting continued. 

To these problems thu East has a solution to 
offer. The Indian, the Buddhist view, has been that 
one should never attempt to combat delusion by other 
delusions, that one can condemn delusions but not the 
deluded, who must not be punished or* reproached for 
In- - delusions ; the salt of reproof must not be rubbed 
into the wound of his error, he mqst be left to find 
his own way to truth. Gandlnji is prepared even to pul 
moral pressure on the delinkd one, but he is convinced 
that victory won by violence, even against the forces 
of delusion, is really a defeat—the delusion of the 
sword may not bo opposed by the sword. 

I am free to confess that the West will not, accent 
this solution. Their argument, would be that if, during 
the last war, the West had not mobilised a greater 
violence against Germany and Jap in than thev prac¬ 


tised, and killed their madmen, there would have been, 
nothing left but. delusions in the world and no weapons 
would be left to combat it, not even the spiritual ones. 
But let me ask in all seriousness—in combating Nazism, 
has not the West, been infected by it, to a certain 
extent; in suppressing delusions violently, have not, 
more delusions been engendered -T 

Therefore, 1 would repeat again, the only wav t‘> 
dispel delusions and to remove suspicion, hatred met 
fear in your opponents is not 1 to give them grounds 
or occasions for such delusions, and they wdl soon 
cease to fear, suspect or hale one another A promi¬ 
nent American ^writer has declared : "The time may 
be near—if it has net arrived already—when we must 
seriously consider whether it is not the best. Hun!; ha 
the democracies in the West to disarm, iven uni¬ 
laterally and to decline to the world that iliey would 
never, under any eircumManees, resi-d. airgr< .--inn by 
force, whether the i-vi]* which armed re-i-ta: c ■, c.eo 
successful would bring on us, would not, la iv.iisv Ih.u: 
any possible consequences of surrender.” 

Uaniuuji’s AmvL Rkcau.ki) 

In Lhe.se winds one can almost hear Hi. 1 mi .age 
of Gandlnji, that upo»lle of peace and lummmt., ihc 
greatest propln lie soul living in the modcr.i vvmld 
In 1WU, he made a public appeal to every B.ilou h. 
lay down arms, to invite Hitler aud Mussolini u> lake 
what ‘‘earthly possessions'’ tiny wanted bid in'vei to 
yield their souls or minds. Jlo asked din ton,- icliise 

allegiance to them. Let me use Gaudlnji’s mud- ex¬ 
plaining this message : 

“If (lie enemy rob you of your earthly possi s- 
sions,” said lie, "you will yield, because earthly 
possessions have nothing (o do with your souls. Tin-- 
does not make you a bondsman or slave of Hithv 01 
Mussolini. But you cannot yield your soul to Hu 
conqueror because your conscience forbid-, you to do 
so. Nor will you yield your mind and succumb 1«» 
temptation and be caught iu the snares of greed and 
honeyed words, nor should you agree to owe allegiance 
to the enemy, because you canrnjt bow to the supre¬ 
macy of the victor. You will not, help him to attain 
hi» object. Thus will you maintain the dignity of your 
sou! and your self-respect.” 

In Ids fight against British imperialism in India, he 
depended on “non-violence and truth” which he terms 
“eternal principles.” To him both these terms arc- co¬ 
terminous and coinplomental. One can only follow 
“truth” through “non-violence,” i.e., through a proo.es- 
of adjustments, compromise's and understanding. Evi ry 
scientific worker in a laboratory implieilv follows this 
process. A new discovery today docs not. forcibly 
suppress but takes into account the truth Lund 
yesterday. A newer discovery tomorrow cannot g'- 1 re 
the truth discovered today. 

Non-violence is not a mechanical process. In 
pursuing it, the central attitude of life of the in¬ 
dividual and his environments are completely altered, 
and his personality is changed also. “One does not 
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become son-violent,” says Gandhiji, “simply by saying 
that he is so. It must be in his heart. There is then an 
upwelling of Jove and pity towards the wrongdoer 
which express themselves somehow and check the 
wrongdoer.” 

. According to Jiiui, non-violence is self-acting, in 
my country today, non-violence uadei the guidance ot 
Gandhiji acted, well in Bengal and Delhi; it i'aihd 
to suppress violence iri the Punjab. But to my mind 
this only proves that the stock of non-v iolener is not 
sufficient to cheek violence ; m en as in the human 
body, if mfeetiou proceeds unchecked, it only proves 
tlie insufficiency of protective substances ami anti¬ 
bodies. li does not disprove the fact, that antibodies 
do counteract infective agents. Under such circum¬ 
stances the devotee ha- to perfect his technique ot 
non-violence But to Gandhiji, non-violence is not 
merely n politc-nl technique, nor even an ethical 
doctrine, but a wav of life. 

Faith anij Action 

Hiucf Alkin-ini, in a recent publication, has stated 
Ili.it the vvoild nreds today a man of faith and ot 
nation. lie quotes Abraham. Lincoln in tin- connection 
and cousiih is Gandhiji as a spiritual lender only, a 
man of t.otli. li' action means military maneuvers, 
.Ukin-on is right. But Gandlnji's light against the 
Britisti during the lasl twi’nty-fivr years and more, 
his whole public life, lias been nothing but. a record 
of an ion on the non-violent plane. History has 
refolded numerotis iiHanccs of men of great faith, 
smuts and prophets, who have preached this duet line 
■if non-violence becau-c: they had faith in it But 
Gandlii.il is ihe only leader of public thought and 
action who has tested the application of this dm trine 
on a mans scale and in public affairs, and obtained 
through it. independence of his counfiy, in his lif<’- 
time. History must accept him as a man of action 
who success!ally conducted n non-violent campaign 
against a powerful opponent. 

Whip developing this technique, Gandhiji. start¬ 
ing with the usual weakness of an ordinary mortal, 
weighed down with fears and temptation-, passions 
and prejudices, succeeded in chancing bis whole 
personality by years of rigorous concentration on a 
few simple emotionally significant ideas, years ot 
strict self-discipline and intensive self-training. lie 
lias developed within himself a peace of mind, arising 
out of a total integration of all the elements of his 
personality, with a tremendous controlled reservoir ot 
energy which he calls “stud force.” Few men at the 
age of seventy-eight will trudge along, alone, for 
weeks, barefooted, on village paths, in order to pro¬ 
mote communal harmony and to bring a message ot 
hope, courstfce and goodwill among the warring com¬ 
munities. This energy he imparts to those who follow 
him. He trains them by action and by deeds, and not, 
merely_ by precepts and dogmas. His individuality is 
so developed, he is so ? If-sufficient, so far as this type 
of non-violent warfare is concerned, that often he 
takes decisions and acts alone, 
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He Btartcd alone on the famous Dandi march in 
1930, when lie walked hundreds of miles to reach tin 
seashore, where he intended to establish the rights ol 
tlic poverty.sujckrn masses of India to manufacture 
salt out of sea water for their own consumption, which 
was being opposed by the authorities. He gave open 
and due notice to ihe Government of his intention:, 
and Garied alruic. Some laughed, sonic scoffed at the 
p i'r.lc dca but thousands soon followed him and the 
i.■euicndous force released by this movement amazed, 
Gunned and thwarted the mighty British government. 

For Gandhiji, in a non-violent fight, “means'’ arc 
bigger than the end, lie dors not believe in the 
dictum, “End justifies the means.'’ “Tf the means are 
truthful," .-ays lie. “holiest and non-violent, the end 
must he l ; k< wi-e. You cannot achieve an iniquitous 
end, you cannot commit a theft through I rut Jr and 
lioii-x lolencc ” 

\i.sn a 1’osiTivi: rmiAsoniY 

Bu! Gandhiji's non-violence is not merelv a 
nog,i 1 ,on ol viohnee. physical or menial. It has many 
po-iliu facets. To an abuse hailed to him, a devotee 
ol am v .oh nee does led burl hack an abuse in return, 
•le reGmins himself, because lie knows that whenever 
one wants to rnurn one evil by another, he could 
only do so Ip, violcine, which increases the evil. 
Violence cm only be net by superior violence. Such 
a superior v mien p necessarily means restriction ot 
ficerium i*i other.--freedom to think, to speak, to 
lodge f, i himself, to maintain his dignity and self- 
re-ipeG. A dims) of such freedom, by violent methods, 
hampers the growth of the individual ; recognition ot 
'■mil freedom in others lemoves suspicion, misunder¬ 
standing and fear. A non-violent man, therefore, gives 
patient bearing to Ins opponent, reasons with him 
respectfully and, if needs be. combats enmity hv non¬ 
violent resistance. In dealing with men, particularly 
those of different cult or way of thinking, lie does not, 
injure them but endures injury for himself, serves, 
them w, I bout fear or unnatural ness and thus the nnn- 
violenl, non-co-operation bchnique succeeds, 

T’m urgent need of the present da\ is to develop 
the individual, the Man. Modern indie dualism rests 
on what he ‘‘has” and not on vvliat he “is”. Gandhi,p 
concentrates not on “laking” but on “giving." 
“doug” and in “being.” Individualism for Gandhiji U 
the “maximum of freedom from external circumstances 
for the individual nnd the maximum development ol 
his inner qualities. Therefore Gandhiji is a free man 
inside out.” lie calls upon every individual to be a 
free man by following bis principles and adopting lie 
“non-violent” way of life, no has declared that non¬ 
violence is the only salvation for mankind in Ihe 
present, junctuie and a solution for the many baffling 
problems facing the world. Non-vioirnrr alone can 
create a bond of understanding between the victor and 
Ihe vanquished, between the strong and the weak, 
between the big and the small, between the Eas' and 
the West, To an American enquirer who asked him 
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'Why he considered that democracy could only bo 
saved through non-violence/ Gandhiji gave the follow¬ 
ing reply: 

“Because democracy, so long as it is sustained 
by violence, cannot provide for or protect the weak. 
My notion of democracy is that under it the 
weakest will have the same opportunity as the 
strongest. No country in the world today shows any 
but patronizing regard for the weak. And it is to 
save such democracies that wars are being waged. 
Why is there any war if it is not for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the desire 1o share the spoils ? India is 
trying to evolve true democracy, i.c., without 
violence. Our weapons are those of Satyagra ha- 
expressed through hand-loom ( chnrka ), the village 
industries, primary education through handicrafts, 
removal of untouchability, communal harmony, 
prohibition, a non-violent organization of labour. 

If occasion arises, such a democracy will offer non¬ 
violent resistance to evil. As yet our resistance has 
boon that of the weak, the aim is to develop the 
resistance of the strong. Your wars will never ensure 
safety for democracy. India’s experiments can and 
will.” 

Asks Mutual Respect 

I have tried, feebly and perhaps imperfectly, to 
place India's message, Ga n dhijis message of “non¬ 
violence and truth” as I understand them, before a 
Western audience. I have been encouraged and 
oniiboldencd to do so because, I have felt, after my 
extensive tours in this country during the last few 
weeks, where I met the American people, big and 

- :0 


small, in towns and in Villages, that, temperamentally 
American people resemble ours. We have similar range 
of emotion and imagination, and we are bjtb sensitive. 

I leave the understanding of this thesis to' this 
temperamental kinship. 

The world is tired of violence and there is a small , 
voice in each one of us which asks, “When shall it all 
end, and how ?” I suggest that we start today and 
take every step to restore the dignity and self-respect 
of Man, in every country and clime among the 
coloured and white races. Restore to him his indivi¬ 
duality and let him be free even as Gandhiji is free, 
through living a life of “non-violence and truth.” 

The present, tangle can only be solved when tree 
men and peoples restore to the world mutual self- 
respect, esteem and regard in the sincerity of opposing 
creeds and faiths. This only will remove distrust, 
jealousy and hatred, and restore the cultural equili¬ 
brium of the world. Thus only shall we avert another 
war. Then only shall we realize the dream, of Wendell 
Willkie, namely, the establishment of “One World” ol 
peace and progress, in which the progressive demo¬ 
cracies of the West, will, with enthusiasm and delibera¬ 
tion, include, “on the basis of cultural equality, those 
whieh they, in their supercilious ignorance, consider to 
be the political backwardness of Communistic Russia 
or the technological backwardness of Asia.”* 

* AdUrons at the eetoad aaroion ol the New York ilcraltl Tribune 
Forum on October 21, 1947. « 


SOUTH ASIA’S OPPORTUNITY 

By HAROLD R. ISAACS* 


In South Asia the nationalist dreams are coming true. 
India is virtually free of the British Raj, although at 
l he price of tragic division. Burma is becoming an 
independent republic. In Indo-China and Indonesia, 
France and Holland are fighting bitter, brutal wars 
igainst armed peoples. But these are rearguard battles. 
The Republics of Viet. Nam and Indonesia already 
exist. Their vitality far exceeds that of their former 
rulers. The end of the old colonialism is a fact 
acknowledged even by the colonial masters. The new 
British poliry of adaptation and the French and Dutch 
wars are all essentially salvage operation^ in which the 
outgoing rulers are trying to rescue what they can of 
the old strategic and economic advantages of oolonial- 
ism. But this salvage attempt is doomed to be self- 
defeating. Through the murk of confect and violence, 
i new pattern is already discernible in South Asia. 
Despite enormous social and economic handicaps im¬ 
posed by centuries of backwardness and foreign rule, 

* tumid R. Iiuci la a aatt-kyan Aaenoaa (onifo eoriaapon- 
i«U and authur o( Th* 77a,ad) 0 / Ma CWmh Imahllaa ud lt» 
iant« meant], pubilabnt |fa Ruara /ar Attn,. and adltor of • collection 
>1 document! on the Far Eaat, Imud tUa month nnder the ihla 
Vti* Cjrtlt In Atio. 


these countries arc at last winning their political 
independence. They ar c becoming, in some measure, 
musters of their own fate. 

But this great historic change is subject to a gross 
historical paradox. The nationalist dreams of the 
decades have taken too long to come true. The subject 
countries have had to wage the battle for nationhood 
because it is the only means of finally ridding them¬ 
selves of foreign rule. But they are reaching their goal 
in a time when nationhood, a? such, is a blind alley. 
Nationalism is triumphing in Asia in an epoch when 
on a world scale nationalism is bankrupt. The colonies 
are winning the chance to substitute national economy 
for colonial economy when national economies, as such, 
ire dying diseased things. They are winning national 
independence when independence alone no longer 
nourishes growth. The new nations of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Viet Nam, and Indonesia will never enjoy 
freedom in the 19th century sense of unbridled national 
sovereignty. It is the stubbornly prolonged existence 
of nationhood in that sense whieh lies at the heart of 
the present crisis in human affairs. This is the dilemma 
of all the states on earth, from the smallest to fee 
greatest. It is all the more acute fof the new nations 
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falteringly ‘taking shape out of tile debris of colonial¬ 
ism. It is now not a question of national communities 
.but of a world community, not national economies but 
a world economy. The newly-independent countries of 
South Asia will as nations be no less stifled than they 
were as colonies. They can thrive not in a national 
order but only in a world order. 

But there is «o world order in sight. It is scarcely 
necessary to labor this point. The long history of wars 
between nations—in which Asia’s colonies were pawns 
and victims—has reached its penultimate conclusion. 
•From struggle for pieces of the earth, we haw come 
to the eve of ‘the final conflict for the earth itself. The 
globe as a whole has become the minimum unit of 
necessary social change, the smallest possible compass 
for a viable social order. The recent great war did not 
decide the issue of human progress but the identity of 
the main protagonists. It eliminated Germany and 
Japan ns contenders for world power. It brought 
Russian national power and American national power 
to the final confrontation. The globe is crushed in 
helpless agony between these two super-nationalist 
entities and the future must wait upon the resolution 
of the conflict between them. The irony is that in so far 
as they represent different social and economic systems, 
the issue is fraudulent becuase neither is pregnant 
with any docent promise for mankind. The one offers 
rapitulist anarchy, the other totalitarian thraldom. 
Between such a thesis and such an antithesis, the 
peoples of the earth are caught in a condition of 
permanent war. The immediate prospect is paralysis. 
The ultimate prospect., if the direction is not changed, 
is mutual destruction. 

It is at such a juncture in history that the colonies 
of Asia are finally emerging as nations. They need a 
world order in which to grow but there is no world 
order in prospect. What, then, happens to them ? 
What do they do ? What can they do ? 

II 

The leaders of South Asia have to carve an answer 
for themselves out of the realities that face them. 
These begin with a definition of South Apia’s relation 
to the world power conflict. South Asia is in no way 
exempt from this struggle. We know now tihat there 
may be fringes of global conflict but there arc no 
havens from it. Northern Asia—China, Japan, Korea— 
is already a Russian-American battleground. The lofty 
mountains that divide the continent north and south 
cannot,, as we saw in 1941-4&, serve as a barrier against 
the pressures of total war. South Asians have to 
consider the possibilities of the future in plain power- 
political terms. 

If continental northern Asia passes largely into the 
Russian sphsee, the present status of South Asia will 
change. If, for example, Russia’s strategic frontier 
should move to the Great Wall and thence southward 
to the Yellow or Yangtze Riven, South Asia would 
begin to form part of the outlying glacis of '‘security” 
in which Russia systematically geeks domination or 
effective control India and Southeast Asia would 


become, far more than now, objects bf rather intouae 
Russian interest. By the same token, South Asia would 
shift from low-priority to high-priority status in Anglo- 
American calculations. The Anglo-Americans could then 
foresee a day when they might want South Aria to 
provide against Russia the defenses it failed to supply 
against Japan. These factors are already actively 
present in the shaping of British policy in the area 
where Britain acts, in effect, as America’s deputy. It 
is not too difficult to imagine a coming time when wc 
may be hearing as much about the North-West Fron¬ 
tier as we have heard, for example, about. Iran, or to 
imagine the discovery of similarities in the strategic 
significance of the Aegean peninsula and the peninsulas 
of South-east Asia, It could come to that. 

But the important thing is that it has not come 
to that yet. This is South Asia’s one great present 
advantage. This is the source of South Asia’s oppor¬ 
tunity. For the time being at least, it is not a primary 
theatre in the present, phase of the Russian-American 
conflict. No country in South Asia faces the tragic 
plight of a Korea, bisected by a Russian-American 
strategic frontier, or of a China already split by a civil 
war that, only thinly masks the underlying Ruissian- 
American struggle. Right now the countries of South 
Asia have to contend directly not with the two Great 
Powers but with the weakened and retreating imperial¬ 
isms of Britain, France, and Holland. This is a 
tremendous asset if they know how to make use of it. 
It meaus they arc presented with a gift of time, a 
crucially valuable interval of uncertain duration. In a 
very real political and moral sense, these countries are 
not him rid to either of the two great power blocs. 
They have the chance, therefore, to work against the 
portents of disaster. They have the time to try to 
raise a new voice, speaking in new accents, in world 
councils. They have time, at least,, m which to work 
for survival. 

This is South Asia’s opportunity. The ability to 
grasp it will be determined by South Asia’s relation 
in the coming period to its former imperialist masters, 
to the United States, and to Russia. It will be deter¬ 
mined above all by the immediate internal develop¬ 
ment, in each of its countries and by the relationship 
they establish among themselves. 

HI 

In the first place, South Asia can recognise no 
further claims upon it by its former masters. Its fight 
against imperialist rule anywhere and ‘everywhere in 
the. region must be carried through to its conclusion. 

For one, two, and three centuries, ‘the colonial 
powers yoked these countries to metropolitan needs. 
They bled them at the beginning for a large part ot 
Europe’s primary capital. They drew from them over 
tiie decades returns which repaid their investments 
many times over. The former colonial powers are todaj 
at the end of their tether, enfeebled and bankrupt. 
The cx-colonies now certainly are undi r no obligation 
to offer up their resources and their labor to save their 
onetime masters from collapse. 
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As for alleged “cultural” bonds, it hardly seenw 
necessary to dwell seriously upon the argument that 
the West has been a civilising influence, that some 
touching bond of pupil to teacher still links slave 'to 
former master. The colonies arc, in fact, left with a 
legacy of economic and social backwardness, of dis¬ 
location owing to a war not of their making, of 
illiteracy, internal divisions, and the deep psychological 
und moral scars of racial subjection. Let it be flatly 
understood : the day of the masters is done and the 
slaves owe them nothing. 

The present object of the colonial powers is to 
retrieve what they can of the economic and strategic 
advantages they formerly enjoyed. For those, under 
heavy nationalist pressure, they are now willing 1° 
offer political concessions. The British, with a flexibility 
of which their confreres are evidently incapable, have 
finally yielded to the nationalist demand for full in¬ 
dependence. They are gambling on the hope that in 
the looser frame of their commonwealth or even on 
the basis of direct treaty relations, they can still enjoy 
some of the advantages they formerly had within the 
tighter structure of empire. The proposed Freneh 
“Union” und Dutch “Commonwealth” arp, for their 
part, transparent devices for yielding some of the 
forms of political power while preserving the essence. 
They are so transparent and actually concede so little, 
that their creators are having to try to cram them 
down the throats of their recalcitrant ex-subjects. 
Hence the spectacle of the present French and Dutch 
efforts to divide and crush the nationalist oppositions 
and, through pliant puppets, to rctuin control of their 
colonial realms. 

Any success they have will profit them little. It 
will not work. Effective new relations between the 
South Asian countries and their former rulers will 
have to be based on unqualified independence for the 
ex-colonics. 'Die climate of these relations will be 
uimoidably influenced by the legacy from the past. 
It will hardly be improved by the ferocity with which 
Holland’# American-trained commandos and France’s 
ex-Nazi mercenaries arc trying to force. Dutch and 
French wishes upon their insurgent subjects. Despite 
this, the nationalist leaders of Viet Nam and Indonesia 
have up to now displayed a remarkable, and even 
excessive, willingness to compromise. They have tried 
to adapt their demands for full independence to the 
terme of “union” and “commonwealth” offered by the 
French and the Dutch. They signed agreements in good 
faith, in the belief they were conceding only in mat¬ 
ters of form. But in each case, events have shown that 
the former rulers have had no intention of acknowledg¬ 
ing the reality of independence. In each case, the 
French and the Dutch have resumed the use of brute 
force to bring their subjects to heel, 

Indonesia and Ifiet Nam will from now on com¬ 
promise at their own peril. South Asia will allow them 
to compromise only at its peril. As Nehru has «o 
explicitly stated., South Asia shall not be free until 
the last imperialist troops are expelled and the last 
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vestiges of imperialist' rale wiped out. In Ike present 
operations, the. French and Dutch are enjoying only a 
transient and limited military superiority. .They are 
acting out of desperation and profound weakness. They 
arc economically and morally bankrupt. They cannot 
sustain these wars of reconquest, if the resistance 
continues. Time is on the side of«thc nationalists. If 
they can keep up a war of attrition, they must in the 
end prevail. All of South Asia must help assure their 
final victory. 

IV 

This raises, in its sharpest and most immediate 
form, the question of South Asia’s relations with the 
United States. The European powers were able to 
regain access to their Asiatic colonics only by virtue 
oi the American victory oter Japan. They forced their 
re-entry with Anglo-American help. The weapons now 
being empioyed ugainst the nationalists of Viet Nam 
and Indonesia are iu large part American weapons. 
Tlie ability of France and Holland to continue waging 
these wars is due in no small measure to American 
loans, injected at intervals, like shots of adrenalin. 
That they can wage these wars at all without effective 
world protest is due in no small degree to Amercian 
toleration of their acts. The matter can be framed in 
a question that answers itself : is it conceivable that 
France and Holland could wage war upon their colonial 
subjects if the United Stales really wanted to prevent 
them from doing so ? 

South Asia has been learning that between 
American professions and American acts there is a 
deep gulf in which every progressive impulse is in¬ 
terred. On the formed record, in diplomatic notes and 
ceremonial public declarations, the United States has 
spoken for honest, self-determination, the four free¬ 
doms, and international co-operation in the making of 
a brave new world. In South Asia, as elsewhere, many 
people identified American policy with these objectives. 
In the past two years they have learned that American 
policy is wliat America does, not what America says. 

At best it. might be said that the United States 
piously hoped that changes would occur, but in a 
framework of sweetly reasonable compromise. When 
this was not forthcoming, the United States failed to 
stand behind the forces of necessary change. In the 
showdown in South Asia at the end of the war, it 
supported not the nationalists but the colonial powers. 
It senlentiously deplored the use of force and urged 
all the parties to negotiate, but in practice it helped 
the imperialist aggressors. Nationalist appeals to 
Washington, written under strafing and bombing by 
American Jend-leasc planes, under fire by American 
lend-lease artillery, under attack by troops accoutred 
with American equipment and brought from Europe 
in American vessels, all went unheeded. The story of 
this shoddy alliance of the early poet-war months has 
been told elsewhere in some detail.* 3iaoe> then, 
American acts have followed the same pattern. 

__ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

* S« air No food for Ado, HuaiKn, Uit 
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Washington has been diplojitotically indignant at 
French and Dutch stupidity in failing to make less 
costly settlements. But the French and Dutoh have 
riot been prevented from using their .meagre resources, 
periodically replenished by American loans, to wage 
ijicir colonial ware.. 

On the few occasions when colonial issues have 
been discussed before bodies of the UN, the United 
States has usually expressed its sympathy for nationalist 
goals and then generally voted with the colonial 
powers. When the issue of Holland's attack on Indo¬ 
nesia was plueed before the UN Security Council by 
India and Australia last July, the United States played 
the role of half-bystander, half-advocate of the Dutch, 
ft helped prolong the deliberations. When after four 
weeks it was finally agreed to send military observers 
to the spot to report on compliance with the UN cease¬ 
fire order, the American group was delayed four more 
weeks in getting there. All the while, Dutch forces 
were “mopping up" and cutting the territory of the 
Indonesian Republic, into segments. 

The official American reasoning seems to be that 
South Asia is not veiy important because it is not 
directly involved in the Russian problem. France and 
Holland are necessary to the building of a Western 
European bulwark against Russia. Henc,% they have t,o 
be shored up. even if it means giving dc facto support 
to wars for eolonial restoration. This goes by the name 
of realistic expediency. In fact, it testifies to the 
remarkable myopia that blocks the official American 
view of the worfd political scene. Official America 
seems unable to distinguish between real cause and 
real effect or between political assets and political 
liabilities. It seems wholly incapable of seriously ap¬ 
plying democratic principles, in their profounder sense 
of individual and popular self-determination, to the 
making of policy. These principles are reserved, in 
holiday phrases, for ceremonial use only. In rcalpolit.il: 
thus conceived, they have no part. Hence American 
support of France and Holland in Asia. Hence 
American reliance upon the corrupt, reactionary and 
tyrannical regimes of Greece and China in the blind 
drive to erect wliat are regarded as defenses against 
Russia, 

, In a world that, groans for lack of dynamic change, 
the United States has assumed the role of defender of 
capitalist conservatism'. It looks with suspicious dis¬ 
favor even upon the “socialists” of Western Europe, 
despite the fact that some of these are “socialists” 
capable *of waging colonial wars 1 It looks askance at 
the nationalists of South Asia because they are up* 
setting apple-carts, because they are obliged by their 
own most urgent needs to Be boldly radical. Within its 
own heaving economy, America remains at tie mercy 
of its cash-and-carry capitalism. It is adrift in anarchy, 
clinging to its blind economic strength like a madman 
dings to his delusions. 

That is why in world politics it acts like a muscle- 
bound idiot. It is dissipating its greatest political 
asset; the belief of millions &U over the world that 
America stood for democratic change, for' an end to 
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an outworn and crumbling status quo, for a world 
order in place of world auarcliy. It has surrendered to 
the Communist tools of Russian totalitarianism the role 
of catalyst in an age of change. The American people 
will have to pay heavily for this prodigal failure to 
bring to life a dream that might have been true. Awl 
so will the rest of the world. 

From these? facts, South Asia must draw harsh 
conclusions. It will have to count on its strength alone 
(;> finish the job of defeating imperialism. Once that 
is accomplished, South A-iu will be able to “do busi- 
ni ss" with the United States. It will be able to hawk 
Mime of its resources in the dollar-doniinaUjd world 
market. It may even usefully attract some American 
capital. But it will be able to operate advantageously 
only if it first acquires full pontrol of its own major 
economic assets. Even then, the advantages will be 
limited and sporadic. Some capital goods may be 
acquired and some few gains may bo made. But no 
large-scale and rationally-planned reconstruction will 

in' pu.-aible. I], i! 1 ' ij 

In terms of its broader political orientation. South 
Asia inis to keep clear of the American world camp. 
The United States is not offering leadership in the 
creation of a new world order. It has chosen so far only 
to lead in the defense of a system that no longer 
works. Its destination along this road is the ultimate 
collapse. South Asia cannot wholly prevent itself from 
being dragged along. But it. can try to avoid being 
pulled over the precipice. 

The Russian model for the world order is totali¬ 
tarian statiam under Russian world leadership. Its 
method is the aggrandisement of Russian national 
power, at whatever cost to other peoples. Does this 
offer an alternative leadership that South Asia can 
follow ? l 

Russia too, a little farther back in recent history, 
represented an immense dream for much of Asia. It 
supplied the example of a successful revolution in a 
huge, backward country. It stood for a new kind ol 
dynamic internationalism. It scornfully repudiated the 
Cssar’s extortions from China. It lent support, direct 
and indirect, to the national movements thru, surged 
across Asia in the aftermath of World War I. But that. 
Russia was buried long ago, in the defeat of the 
Chinese revolution of 1927, in the concentration camps, 
dungeons, and cemeturies of the Russian, secret police. 
Bs internationalist voices were stilled by the gunfire 
of its executioners. Its internationalist policies were 
replaced by an intensely narrow nationalism. For its 
own ends it manipulated popular movements abroad 
and by its attempt to win a breathing space for itself 
in the 'thirties, it brought on the crushing defeats in 
Germany, Spain, and Franco that were the prelude t n 
World War II. 

Today’s Russia is the super-state, one of the two 
great national powers contending for world primacy, 
ft is a monolithic, totalitarian, police state. Its control 
of the whole national economy is vested in an all- 
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powerful and self-perpetuating bureaucracy which is 
the new ruling class. It has stifled all dissent and for 
its dissenters has created a vast system of forced labor 
in which literally millions are enslaved. This is the 
Russia which was allied with Hitler and with him 
plotted the division of the world’s spoils. This is the 
Russia which was then allied to the West, which has 
invaded and absorbed huge territories, looted foreign 
industries, created pliant governments in its cordon 
of satellite states, and which has extracted territorial 
and military privileges from China. This is the Russia 
which stands today not for any kind of socialism but 
for super-state sovereignty as the prime weapon of 
power. 

To this Russia, the colonics are simply pawns m 
the power struggle. It uses colonial issues to needle 
its Western rivals and to provide justification in 
reverse for its own depredations. Its sole criterion is 
the Russian national interest. Hence it is just for 
Russia to take the Kuriles, to hold Port Arthur, or to 
pressure Turkey or Iran but unjust for tie United 
States to fortify its Pacific islands or bases in the 
Arctic. Where it is conjuncturally convenient to its 
purposes, Russia turns a colonial issue into a skirmish 
Such was the Ukraine’s move against Britain in the 
UN two years ago on the issue of the war in Java. But 
where it does not suit Russian purposes, other colonial 
issues are left severely alone. 

Russia has, for example, remained officially 
silent on France’s war against Viet Nam. Where 
France will fall in the power lottery is not yet clear. 
French strategic outposts in Asia might yet prove a 
Russian national asset. Hence Russia’s satellite Com¬ 
munist Parly in France guides itself accordingly. It 
has been remarked earlier that the United States could 
halt the colonial wars if it wished to do so. Similarly, 
the French Communist Party could stop France’s war 
against Viet Naan. Not a gun, or a ship, or a man 
could move eastward from France if the French Com¬ 
munist Party willed it so. Instead, in the earlier stages 
of the conflict. French Communists tried to get the 
Vietnamese to check their revolt until Russia’s wishes 
could be ascertained. When fighting broke out, the 
French CommunistB took a stand not unlike that ol 
the United States. They have deplored the war. They 
have editorialised against it. In the French Assembly, 
Communist deputies abstained from a vote on war 
credits. In the cabinet, the Communist ministers voted 
along with the government. They .ipjvn advocated 
"negotiations.” But they have taken no preventive 
action. 

Rubsi&’s professed concern for, self-determination 
does not prevent it from turning all its satellites into 
servile tools, each one becoming in the Russian image 
a polite state which imprisons and executes its dis¬ 
sidents. Russia is a great national power in a race for 
world mastery. It bids for the world not with a new 
freedom' but with a new tyranny. 

There are to be sure, soma grounds for political 
affinity between South Asia and totalitarian Russia. 
Even some Indian industrialists have in the past been 
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beguiled by Russia’s* demonstration of what ruthless 
dictatorship can accomplish in the industrialisation of 
a backward country. The Communist program for. 
destroying feudal and quasi-feudal land relations has 
not yet been matched by any other political program 
capable of achieving the same end without making it 
part of a totalitarian system. And destruction of 
feudal land relations is the prime political task in all 
Asia. In China, even though the Communists have 
turned their radical agrarianism on and off like a spigot 
in accordance with Russia’s changing policies, the 
revolutionary impulses of the peasants are placed at 
the service of Russian totalitarianism. 

There is in Asia’s backwardness and thraldom a 
deep reservoir for new kinds of tyranny. In each 
newly-independent country the question of internal 
power remains unresolved. Each is subject to the pull 
of miction at both ends of the political and class 
spectrum. India could re-furbish the British concen¬ 
tration camps in the Andamans. Viet Nam. could 
enlarge the French penal colony at Poulu Condor. 
Sufficient!)' frustrated by prolonged and unrelieved 
crisis and in the face of failure by its progressive 
leaderships, South Asia could indeed take the path ol 
tyranny. 

It could come to that. But here, again, the 
important thing is that it has not come to that yet. 
South Asia can try not to be dragged toward new 
catastrophes by American capitalism. But neither is it 
compelled to take the road, behind Russia, toward a 
new 20th century Byzantium in wnich economic pro¬ 
gress is equated in a new way to human slavery. In 
this indecisive interim., while the titans spar and 
skirmish, South Asia has the chance not to take aides. 
It has the chance to gather together its own resources 
for survival. It even has the chance to begin to build 
a world in some third image. 

VI 

The reference here throughout has been to South 
Asia as a whole. This is imposed, and by no means 
accidentally, by the nature of the argeftnent. All these 
general considerations affect the area as a whole. They 
transcend all the obvious and formidable particularisms 
in the different countries. By the same token, the 
great opportunity that now confronts South Asia is not 
India’s opportunity, nor Burma’s, nor Viet Nam’s, nor 
Indonesia’s; it is South Ama’i opportunity. 

Consider South Asia as a physical fact. It embraces 
perhaps a fifth of the world’s surface. It contains some 
of the richest resources in the world. Of some, like 
rubber, tin, jute, hemp, rice, it has the world’s larger 
share. It has iron and coal and oil- It has great forests. 
It has rich land. Its people number more than half a 
billion, one-fourth of the world’s population. So 
defined, South Asia is one of the major areas of the 
world, capable of immense production. The colonial 
system imposed upon it a grotesquely .distorted 
economy in which its people could multiply but never 
thrive. In a rational world order, $ 'could multiply its 
own and the world’s wealth many times. 
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$00X31 ASIA’S OPPORTUNITY 


It is. deprived of the* ohtOoefor bow. But it still 
murtedgeit* wayinthat general direction. This Means 
.that South Apia must make/'the Imp from a slate ef 
colonial subjection to 0 . ■ new and dynamic kind of 
iatewmtionaiiam. Its countries have to find ft way, even 
pew before they,Ore wholly shaped themselves, to 
frnn fr'ff Q as ft coherent political unit. That is their first 
and only defense against the anarchy of the rest of 
the world. 

This is not soaring* vision. This is hard politics. 
These countries canhot long enjoy their triumphant 
nationalism for it will soon crumble to pieces in their 
hands. Each has enormous unresolved internal pro¬ 
blems. But it would be the utmost folly for any pro¬ 
gressive South Asian nationalist to think that these 
problems postpone or preclude any regional organiza¬ 
tion. On the contrary, the existence of these problems 
is part of the pressure that dictates some such unity. 

Wibat kind of unity ? There are blocs and blocs 
in the world. Each has a form that corresponds to its 
purpose and to the character of the countries that 
compose it. South Asia too must form a bloc, but a 
bloc like no other in the world and serving a purpose 
no less unique. South Asia has no interest in tying 
itself together in a string of knots to fly at the tail 
of some big power’s kite. Nor will its needs be served 
by a loose mechanism 1 like the Arab League, uniting 
bitterly rival feudal cliques on the strength of a few 
common political aims. South Asia must, within the 
limits of its own possibilities, aim at something that 
resembles what ti?e world as a whole must become. It 
has to aim toward a federated union, a regional regime 
democratically functioning and with power to plan and 
to act. 

No attempt can be made here to blueprint all the 
imponderables of such a union. These depend to such 
a profound degree on the social and political character 
of the regimes that finally emerge in oommand of the 
new South Asian nations, on the boldness and vision 
and clarity of the best of South Asia’s leaders. They 
have to pool their interest and their wisdom to give 
such t union its ultimate shape. Meanwhile, there are 
certain common purposes already obvious, already 
dictating common action. Out of such action, the 
, machinery of union can begin to be built. 

The first of these is the need to bring to an and 
the colonial wan in Viet Nam and Indonesia. None 
of the new regimes in South Asia is so narrowly 
nationalist as not to reoognise this fact. But they have 
to aet. They eaa form a South Asian Council, which 
till sft in permanence in Delhi or Bangkok. This 
council can devise and direct the steps that can be 
ta ken . French and Butch communications across South 
Astn SM be Agelssn. Arms can be Shipped. On an un¬ 
official basis even volunteers can be recruited. On the 
dynastic fiwfc SO chance should be lost to cite 
France and HoEsadbefore the rest df the world, the 
tetiwr ahreadytafcec w^Icdcnesie must be followed 
by rimOar actim w Tirt N*m. 8uch action in the 
'.»» owe* .he • *»nted & fc remfa in the 

■■ ft can*frare%Bsflfc^li ■ political effect 


Mid link South Asia to many of .the srnaHar nations 
in other parts of the world. In the lass of » bold 
diplomatic offensive, the Great Powers* will be com¬ 
pelled to veer and tack to asset it. Accompanied by a 
vigorous propaganda campaign, especially in the tJditfcd^ 
States, such an offensive would not be without result. 

Other functions could be assumed by the South 
Asian Council, It can undertake a master inventory 
of the economic resources of the region. It oan recom¬ 
mend master plants for food production and food 
transport and for mutually beneficial reconstruction 
projects for which material ia available or can be 
secured. It can plan mutual educational programs. It 
can pool facilities for training technicians. It can 
devise the framework of a customs union and for 
rationalising all transport and communications in the 
area. It can, indeed, move toward closer union and 
wider areas of common action just as fast as the 
participating members are prepared to go. 

Any union, of course, is a product of its parts. 
Common action is by itself no virtue. It can be 
employed by the moat reactionary forces and employed 
for the most reactionary purposes. The present world 
political jungle abounds with examples. The South 
Asian Union advocated here would be a union whose 
aim is to embrace neither tyranny nor anarchy but.to 
seek Some new combination for the secrets of progress. 

It would have to be composed of states militantly and 
dynamically trying to break with the bonds of the past. 
They would be vigorously demolishing the obsolete 
and oppressive systems of land tenure. They would be 
abolishing usury, rationalising the marketing of rural 
produce, introducing modem farming methods. They 
would be establishing rational control over industry. 
They would be waging all-out war on illiteracy and 
preventable disease. They would be based on broad, 
democratically organised and freely functioning popu¬ 
lar mass movements, rooted in the people and in the 
broadening of popular liberties. They .would be vigo¬ 
rous, radical, revolutionary states trying to apply the 
best of socialist thinking and methods to the real 
problems of liberation. 

Does Soutit Asia contain these elements, or enough 
of them to prevail over landlordism and religious and 
political reaction! That remains to be seen. An 
organism that does not grow atrophies. Maybe it is 
far too much to hope that healthy bodies can still 
grow in this paretic world. Perhaps it is 1 * true that the 
effective political elements in this world oan combine 
only to spawn monsters. Maybe it is a kind of des¬ 
perate optimism to think that this might not yet be 
tine of South Asia. Here, at any rate, is tire challenge 
and the opportunity. 

The proposition Ares not start from sero. The 
bate logic, iff events has given the idea of South Asian 
unity currency among all kinds of nationalist politi- 
etans. It is already widely dieeuwed throughout South 
Asia and hr Already being projected in many different 
forprs. It part of the thinking of Nehru and even 
More so of tiie Indian Socialist Party. There aw 
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•bung socialist current* in the leadership of both Viet 
Nam and Indonesia,. This la already a aiaable political 
bloc within the present guiding circles of South Asian 
nationalism. There are also, to be sure, Modem conser¬ 
vatives, bourgeois reactionaries, princes and landlords, 
-and religious fanatics. The issue lies between them. If 
some modified kind, of socialism can still triumph in 
South Asia, if th^put of South Asia’s leaden are bold 
enough to work for it, they can create something new 
under the sun. ■>' 


B it is impossible for them to break through die 
bounds of narrow nationalism, then all ot it'is: I®* 
possible. The triumphant nationalisms will" eOtii dsinuttie 
some new form of grotesque frustration. fiaob‘dountry 
of South Asia, pursuing its own ooune, wfll best its 
brains out ggainet the walls of wedd-wide futility. Far 
from possibly becoming % new^. dynamic factor in' 
determining the fate at the world, the countries of 
South Asia will simply share its fate as passive 
victims. 

0 


OBJECTS BEHIND THE INVASION OF KASHMIR 

Br NANIMADHAB CHAT7DHURI, m.a. 


Impost ant facts about the timing* and tactics of the 
invasion of Kashmir, composition of the invading 
hordes, their equipment and leadership and reported 
complicity of Pakistan with the invaders are now well- 
known matters of history. 

The cloud of controversy, charges and counter¬ 
charges about the invasion has somewhat distracted 
attention from the object behind this most singular 
invasion of the territories of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
ukl Jammu by organised marauders. In a communique, 
dated 30.10.47, the Pakistan Government states : 

“In the opinion of the Government of Pakistan, 
the accession of Kashmir-to the Indian Union is 
based on fraud and violence and as such can not 
be recognised,” and that the use of Kashmir troops 
first to attack Muslims in Poonch and “later massacre 
Of Muslims in Jammu, inflamed all the more Pathan 
feeling and made the raid on Kashmir inevitable.” 

What the Pakistan Government did to hasten 
and facilitate the inevitable is another matter but here 
is a declaration of the object of the raid made on 
behalf of the raiders by the Pakistan Government. 
The attack on the Muslims in Poonch and the massacre 
of the Muslims in Jammu inflamed the Pathan feeling 
and without waiting for Pakistan, the new bulwark of 
Islam on this side of the Hindukush, to take suitable 
action to obtain redress, the WasiriB and Mashuda 
from a distance of 250 miles and the Afridis equipped 
With all modern military paraphernalia swooped upon 
Kashmir violating Pakistan territory. Their object was 
to avenge the attack on and massacre of Muslims in 
Poonch and Jammu. * 

Some details as to how the oppressed and 
massacred Muslims in Poonch and. Jammu wore 
avenged in the Kashmir valley have codac to-be known. 
The Head of the Emergency Administration in Kashmir 
has invited observers from all eouhtriOt, especially 
Islamic countries, to come and-see for themselves 

’ 1 ■’ -fc , , ,'• ‘ ‘ . 

<< what the invaders haws done to destroy the- home 
of, those very Munalmuur for whops deliverance 
■ v^'-'ihey pretended. they were coding in |he name .of 
ev:' Wain as friends from Pakistan.” ■ » , 


Again, 

“This invasion has left deep wounds on our 
hearts. Our beautiful lanji lies despoiled with 
hundreds of villages and precious paddy of thou¬ 
sands of maunds reduced to ashes. Prosperous 
Fatten is nothing more thpu a heap of smoking 
ruins and beautiful Baramula has been freely looted 
.by filthy hands.” 

To the above may be added, the latest report that 
goods looted in Kashmir are being carried away in 
500 trucks supplied by friends. 

That besides the declared objeot there are other 
more weighty objects behind the invasion is coming 
to be known to the public little by little. Light is 
thrown on these objects by the disclosures made on 
the one hand by the Kashmiri leaders and on -the 
other, by the attitude of the British Tory Press. It is 
rather unfortunate for the sympathisers with the jehad 
against the Kashmir Government by tribesmen that 
Muslim leaders of Kashmir, who are accredited repre¬ 
sentatives of their people, have come forward to make 
a number of disclosures about the undeclared, objects 
behind the jehad. 

Jn an interview to the Hindustan Times on 
5.11.47, Sheikh Abdullah said that the inroed by 
raiders into Kashmir was the outcome of internal 
complications which Pakistan was unable to solve and 
the attack had been engineered to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the people of Pakistan, from pressing internal 
problems. 

“The Government had to justify the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan founded on the hymn of hate, 
by bringing peace and plenty to the people, for 
negative slogans could no longer provide emsiipnal 
food for flie Muslim masses. This called for a 
policy of reconstruction which tire * Pakistan 
Government could not formulate and, to ' avoid 
pessimism in the people, it bad launched a policy 
of jingoism to keep up public etUburiasm. H , 
Again, - * ■ / ' .. 

■ “A counter move; 1 nraferabfy-aggfumtvi,' woo- 
needed to kill the Pathaidstan lgoiSii'niiiit in the 
, -Frontier launched by Khan AbdulQfcaflar Khan. 

> / fCakistap could not afford tq'Jehd 1kt ,Fat%ns Iron! 
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tiwtr central eatoequer like the British; h by 
' helping the tribal people to plunder Kashmir Paki- 
(ten hoped to mtve the ooonomic problem of the 
Pathsns for tow tine being." 

Sheikh Abdullah added that Kaffir had been 
made u scapegoat to make Pakistan strong and suo- 
eeasful. 

At Amirkadal a speech wu delivered by Maulvi 
Muhammad Sayeed Mapoodi, General Secretary of the 
National Conference. In thiB speech he analysed the 
genesis Of the invasion and said that with lbs establish 
ment of Pakistan, 

"Movements for Asad Baluchistan and Asad 
Pathanistan began to grow stronger, and what is 
more, tribesmen whose indifference to Indian 
politics was bought by the old British Government 
with bribes and hush money to the tune of four 
crores of rupees (in 1947) began to grow impatient 
giving constant headache to Pakistan leadership, 
particularly to the Frontier League Government. 
All these difficulties are pregnant with a grave 
danger to the stability of the newly founded 
Pakistan itself. What was th e solution ? The in¬ 
vasion of Kashmir was the ready though a short¬ 
sighted solution of all these problems. The invasion 
has for the time being isolated non-communal 
movements for Asad Baluchistan and Asad Pathani¬ 
stan." 

Again, 

"Tribesmen have been promised rich prospects 
of plunder and loot in the famous valley of 
Kashmir. Indeed their evil designs go farther. They 
are all out to settle lakhs of their tribesmen in the 
lovely.valley of Kashmir. This has naturally proved 
a strong lure to these barbarous hordes, dwelling 
in the barren hills of the tribal areas where they 
live a life of poverty and semi-starvation.” 

It is evident that the leaders of the K a sh m i ri 
people do not want the tribesmen in their country 
either as deliverers or as settlers. More than that; 
they are fighting to repel the attack on their oountiy 
by the jehadi tribesmen and they are condemning 
Pakistan for having let loose these looters On their 
country. 

The attitude.of the British Tory Press also throws 
light on the undeclared objects of the invasion. The 
Tory attitude may have two reasons behind it; it may 
be that the diehard section think that Pakistan has a 
real claim to Kashmir and they think that they can 
Stall afford to play in the role of arbitrator. Pakistan’s 
claim to Kashmir is based an the fact that 78 per cent 
of the population of toe valley are Muslims. This 
claim holds good, it is to be supposed, though the 
Baler mad toe majority of toe people may repudiate 
the elaim. No%toa* toe tactica adopted to assart toe 
claim have not succeeded, Tory eireles have suggested 
a division of toe territories of toe Maharaja. 

The London representative of a Calcutta new*- 
paper reports on£Al.tf r jtoat ’'Tory circles in too 
Houses of Partiunent fire #edit : ; egpport to Jinnah’s 
- taetias ia Kashmir.” The £(i^ the >4pW 

at bedding a referendum and pitta forth « suggestion 
for toe solution of tih«t*Dgie t 


"A solution might be to sepaiato Jamam and 
Kashmir, Ladakh remaining with the former and 
Gilgit region with toe latter.* 

Tory India experts want Jammu and Ladakh to 
remain with India and Kashmir and Gilgit to go tow 
Pakistan. After the success of Sheikh Abdullah’S 
administration the abjection to referendum is not un¬ 
expected. Now one comes to the second reason behind 
ths Tory attitude. How the case for partition is being 
built up may be noted. 

The London representative of a paper writes that 
a warning was oonveyed by the Pakistan Governor- 
General to Mr. Attlee through a Conservative MP. 
that 

"If the British Labour Government does not 
come to the aid of Pakistan against India, Russia 
would In accord with Pandit Nehru’ rule the 
Indian sub-continent.” 

The Sunday Observer's special commissioner has 
told the British public that 

"Pakistan would remain within the British 
Commonwealth, Pakistan leaders are pro-British 
and anti-8oviet and Britain would gain by support¬ 
ing them against Indian leaders." 

He also throws out a hint that a third party 
might step into the Indian imbroglio. This hint to 
made clear by the Times which, referring to toe 
report of the occupation of Gilgit by tribesmen 
writes: 

“Gilgit is so dose to the Afghan border with the 
Soviet Russia just beyond that the inflammable 
potentialities of the situation are clear." 

It is by holding up toe old Russian bogey in the 
oontext of preparations of the third world war that 
Pakistan hopes to secure British support for its scheme 
of annexation of Kashmir. Again, it is this bogey 
which is responsible for the extraordinary suggestion 
for division of toe Kashmir territories after relinquish¬ 
ment of power by the British Government in British 
India. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
before the Amntsar treaty was concluded between the 
British Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh,' in the 
Lahore treaty between the Lahore State and the British 
Government both the high contracting parties jointly 
recognised the independent sovereignty of the Maha¬ 
raja in the territories formally transferred to him by 
the later Amritsar treaty. Of these territories Baltistsn, 
Ladakh and territories under feudal ohiefs included 
in the Jammu province had been acquired by Maha¬ 
raja Gulab Singh by conquest before 1840. Kashmir 
was tool encircled several yeaa before it was trans¬ 
ferred to him by toe treaty of Amritsar. It was sold 
by toe British Government before the Sikh power bed 
collapsed and when it never thought that it might 
} collapse eo soon. The naive candour of toe suggestion 
coming * century after the treaties of Lahore and 
Assure* end. after withdrew*! of the British from 
India for Hie partition of the territories of the Maha¬ 
raja of Katomir and Jammu acquired by conquest and 
purehade would be refredhing but for ita mischievous > 
potentialities. . 
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To return to the Russian bogey which is behind it. 
The Russian bogey is associated with the question of 
the possession of the strategic post of Giigit. After the 
whole matter is carefully considered a doubt arises 
Whether the British have ever sincerely believed that' 
the Russian menace might really come from that side 
or their intention was amply to deprive the Hindus 
of the only strategic post under their control by 
making use of this bogey. 

Giigit is about 239 miles from Srinagar and it 
takes about 23 marches to reach it, the route starting 
from north of the Wular Lake via B&ndipur. The dis¬ 
tance is shortened by 8 miles by a second route fromi 
Gurez. Along the route there are four passe?, the 
Rajdinguu Pass (11,8(30), the Kamri Pass (13,160), the 
Hatu Pir Pass (10,000) and the Dorikun Pass (13,600). 
the last a few miles below Burzil, which have to be 
negotiated. The road is closed by snow for six months, 
from the middle of November to the middle of May. 
From Jagrot to Minawar, the road is difficult even for 
unloaded ponies. The Indus has to be crossed between 
llawsnji and Giigit. 

Beyond the Giigit. village and fort the Maharaja's 
territory extend? for about 25 miles to Gakuja which 
is owned by the Raja of Punial, a tributary to Hie 
Maharaja. 'Hupcr is the last point, after which begins 
the territory of the Vasin Chief. From Giigit to Yasin 
the distance is about 80 miles. 

Between the Afghan and Russian territories and 
Giigit, intervene the territories of the Rulers of Yasin, 
Mastuj and Chitrd. The 15,380 feel Darkut Pass lias 
to be negotiated before the Baroghill saddle (12,460) 
where the watersheds of the Oxus and Indus meet, is 
reached. Down this saddle the road goes to Sarlinrd 
on the Oxus from where through the Waklijir Pass one 
turns to the Chinese Pamir. The road to Wakhan 
strikes off from t.hp main valley of the Mastuj river. 
From C-hitrul one enters Badakhsban and Kafiristan by 
a number of passes. From Chitral one enters Badskh- 
shan and Kafiirislun by a number of passes. A very 
difficult, route passes from the westernmost Hunza 
valley to the Tagdumbash Pamir. 

In descending from the upper limdukush, the road 
from Chitral, Dir. Swat and through the Malkhand 
Pass to Hazara or through Kunar, Baj.iur, and Swat 
looks more attractive than the very difficult route 
through Chitral, Mastuj, Yasin and Giigit between 
which and the Kashmir valley lie rolling, masses of 
enormous rocks with snow-capped ridges rising to 
more than 26.000 ft.. and glaciers Giigit is not, closer to 


the Afghan border ‘with- Soviet Russia just ’beyond’ 
than Chitral, Mastuj and Yasin which together with 
Hunza and Nagar are reported to have joined Paki¬ 
stan and which form a block as safe from the British 
point of view as the tribal belt which lies between 
Afghanistan and N.-W. F. Province. Inflammable- 
potentialities in so far as Giigit is concerned evidently 
arise from the fact that Giigit is owned’by the Hindu 
Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Pakistan holds all the strategic posts in the north, 
the Khyber, Kurrum, Tochi, Gomal and Bolan. The 
accession of Yasin, Mastuj and Chitral gives it the 
control of the passes in the Hindukush, leading to the 
Afghan, Russian and Chinese territories. India can 
hardly be expected to give up the only strategic post 
in the north at Giigit which i? to serve her a small 
window for keeping a watch on Central Asia and 
completely cut itself off from its northern neighbours. 
How this strategic post can be used against Kashmir 
is proved by the reports of occupation of Giigit by 
tribesmen from Swat and adjoining parts of N.-W. F. 
Province and tribal areas and by the latest report that 
the raiders have infiltrated into Kashmir from: the 
north as far down as Astor. The report adds : 

"The possibility of raiders infiltrating into the 

valley of Kashmir even during winter months in 

not altogether ruled out.” 

The Durranis, who occupied Kashmir, planted 
small colonies of tribesmen there. Kashmir has just 
escaped the danger of occupation and mass colonisation 
through India’s intervention and a repetition of the 
W. Punjab tragedy for 22 per cent non-Muslim 
minority has been prevented. The majority of the 
people of the State cf Kashmir and Jammu are 
Muslims but the Kashmiri, Balti and Dardi Muslima 
of the State are in race, language, tradition and 
culture quite different from their fanatic, Mollah and 
Pir-ridden co-religionists of the N.-W. F. Province 
and tribal areas. 

Kashmir will have to keep a strict wacth not 
against Russia, Afghanistan and China but against 
those whoso undeclared objects of invasion have been 
exposed by the Kashmiri leaders. She should quickly 
develop her life line, the Pathankot-Kathua road, 
north of Amritsar, and India should keep open the 
small window set in the walls of the northern moun¬ 
tains opening out to the Central Asian hills, plateaus, 
deserts and steppes. 





THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING OF THE RURAL 
POPULATION IN BENGAL 
A Regional Approach 

By Prof. KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE. ma. 

The present Btudy is confined to the period between 1908 Table II 


and 1944 and covers the thrice-surveyed district of Farid- 
pur alone. A complete census of the economic conditions 
of the cultivating and non-cultivating population of the 
district was made by Major J. C. Jack, I.C.S., as the 
first Settlement Officer, between. 1906-1910. The Revised 
Settlement and Survey operations were carried on during 
1940-42. when family budgets of about 3,000 agricultural 
units were collected. The author of this note has re- 
surveyed the district first-hand duriDg 194445 with a view 
to showing the kind of results—social and economic— 
that are likely to be obtained through the statistical method 
of random sampling. The questionnaire is not reproduced 
here; again, the results of enquiries affecting only 592 
families alone are utilised in the following paragraphs. 

The Occupational Classes 

The district comprises an area of 2,821 sq. miles with 
.a population of 2,888 thousand as per census of 1941. Of 
these, only 36 thousand persons live in towns, the rest 
ave rural inhabitants. The numerical propouiou of diflci- 
ent communities is—Muslim 64 8 per cent, Scheduled 
Caste 18-2 per cent. Caste Hindu 16-2 per rent and others 
0-4 per cent The occupational distribution of the popu¬ 
lation in different periods has been as I allows: 



Table 1 

1908 1 

1931* 

1941“ 

Agriculture 

78% 

70-39%. 

73-3% 

Rent-receivers 

3% 

6% 

6% 

Industry, Trade, 
Transport, Fishing 

11% 

15-2% 

12-5% 

Liberal Arts, 
Domestic Service 
Unproductive 

8% 

8-1% 

7% 

Others 

•- 

•42% 

1-22 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


Progressive Derangement of Economic Life 

The economic condition of the people of the district 
appears to have sharply and progressively deteriorated 
between 1908 and 1944. The figures of the following table 
aa percentages of the total number of families in the dis¬ 
trict, will prove this contention: 

1 Compiled (root Chapters II. tad IH ot fit Economic Lift 0 / a 
Canal Dittrlct by J, C. lack (UK) and lack', Final Report on 
JaKbaaM Opcrttltna In Forlipar (1984-14). 

1 VUa Contat a/ iniIn, MM, VeL V. 

• VUa Caaasa of Indio, 1941. VoL IV. 


Major Jack's 

Classification Economic Mr. Revised Author's 

of the liv- Survey 8 Burrow’s Settlement Sample 

ins condi 1 ion Non- Enquiry" Operations 8 Survey* 

of families 4 Agri- agri¬ 
cultural cultural 
families families 



1908 

1908 

1927 

194042 

1944 

In comfort 
Below 

49-5% 

47% 

34-1% 

27-8% 

4-7% 

comfort 

2H ■ 5% 

27% 

18-2% 

28-2% 

5-9% 

Above want 

18-0% 

20-4% 

22-9% 

20-6% 

17-2% 

In want 

40% 

5-6% 

24-8% 

23-4% 

72-1% 


From the above it follows that considerable inequality 
in the distribution of wealth prevails, and that after the 
famine the proportion of families which are very poor 
has become unduly large. 

Jack's Estimate of Income of Different Classes os* 

People 

Jack has estimated the average unnual income of 
different classes of people of the district as shown in the 
following table : 

Table III 

Average Annual Income of different classes* 

Amongst Amongst Non- 



In the population 

cultivate! s 

cultivators 

Of families 

as a whole 

only 13 

only 14 

classified 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

as living 

family 

head 

head 

head 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

In comfort 

365 

65 

60'" 

80 

Below comfort 

233 

43 

43 

42 

Above want 

166 

32 

34 

31 

In want 

115 

26 

27“ 

24 

Avers go of all 





classes 

282 

52 

50“ 

58“ 

4 The aiandard ia adopted 

from 

Jack's Tht Economic Lift of o 

Bengal Dutricl, p. 

73 and pp. 

145 • 

t aoq. 

• 

5 Vide Op. clt., p. 93. 





6 Vide Burrow', Memorandum to tko Royal Commluion on dgrl- 
rultura In Indio (1927). Vol. IV (Evidence) of the Report. 

7 Unpublished Spurn supplied to die author from the Settlement 
Office at FeiMpur. 

S 592 {amiliee alone are included hare. 

9 Jack, t Tht Economic Lift of a Bengal Bitrict, p. 154. 

10 The svenpn are, however, ahown as* Rs. 50 and Ra. 20 la 
the 'model' budgets for comfort end extreme Indigence. Vide 
laid. p. 83. 

11 The average annual income per cultivator family (cooalating 
ef 5.5 persons) waa Ra. 280. Vide Ibid, p. 79. 
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Income and Expenditure of an Average Agricultural 
Family 

As the district is mainly agricultural, it will be use¬ 
ful as well as interesting to compare the income and 
expenditure of an average agricultural family in different 
periods, with a view to ascertaining, as far as possible, 
the changes, if any, in their material condition. We 
should hasten to add, however, that the material condi¬ 
tion of life is mot capable of being fully interpreted in 
terms of cash income and expenditure. But it will have to 
be remembered that other things being equal, a higher 
inedme or a larger monetary expenditure does indicate an 
improvement in the standard of living. Among these 
“other things” price is an important factor ; so also is 
the degree of availability of the common objects of en¬ 
joyment, and so on and so forth. Statistics are not avail¬ 
able on the second factor. Again, prices of all the com¬ 
modities sold or purchased by an average family, especially 
of manufactured goods, are not available covering the 
region with which we are concerned here. The prices of 
the main agricultural products in the respective periods 
are, however, given. But in ihe absence of further statisti¬ 
cal material needed, our comparison of income and ex¬ 
penditure of an average cultivator family over a term of 
years, must necessarily be imperfect. The following table 
shows the variation in figures of income and expenditure 
in different periods : 


Table IV 

The Income and Expenditure of an Average Culti¬ 
vator family (in Rupees.) 


Head 

Jack's 

Bengal Board of 

Revised 


survey 

Economic 

settlement 



Enquiry 1 ’ 

operations 1 * 


1908 

1928 

1933 

194042 

Income 

280“ 

207 

105 

417 

Expenditure 

250“ 

19? 

118 

465 

Surplus-)- & 
Deficit— 

+30 

+9 

—13 

—48 

Reducing the number of members of the family to the 
uniform figure of 5, we get the above table rewritten as 

follows: 


Table V 



Income 

250 

152-2 

77-2 

260-6 

Expenditure 
Surplus-)- & 

250 

145-6 

86-8 

290-6 

Deficit— 

0 

+6-6 

-96 

—30-0 

From the 

table above it will 

be seen 

that in com- 


parison with 1908, the family income in 1928 and 1933 
fell by 39 per cent and 69 per cent respectively, but it rose 
by 4-2 per cent in 194042. With reference to the respec¬ 
tive periods in view, the differences in the prices and the 
total gross output of jute and paddy—the only two impor¬ 
tant agricultural products of the district, that is, the only 
two important sources of income for an average cultivator 
family—are shown in the following table: 


Table VI 

Year Total estimated gross out-put Harvest price in Rs. 'per maund Total probable cash receipts 

in maunds as given in Season & Crop (gross) in Rs. 

Reports of Bengal 



Jute 11 

Rice* 

Jnle 

Rice 

Jute 

Rice 

1908 

25-6 lakhs 
(Net) 

85 lakhs 

8-0* 

3-5“ 

205 lakhs 

297-5 lakhs 
(Net) 

1928-29 

35-1 lakhs 

105 lakhs 

8-25 

6-6 

251 lakhs 

695-6 lakhs 

1933-34 

21-7 lakhs 

93 lakhs 

3-25 

3-6 

70 lakhs 

337-1 lakhs 

194243 

28-7 lakhs 

102-5 lakhs 

8-8“ 

4-5“ 

253 lakhs 

461-0 lakhs 


From the study of the figures of the table above, it are, however, capable of rational explanation and with 
seems surprising that the income in 1928-29 (which some degree of approximation, 
substantially means 1928) is shown to have at all fallen Family Budcet of an Averace Cultivator Family 
in comparison' with the income derived in 1908. The The expenditure side of a model family budget of an 
difference of incomes shown in columns II and HI of table average cultivator family in the district in two different 
V above seems to be absurd and is impossible to explain, periods (1908 and .1942) is illustrated in the following 
Die diminution of income in 1933 and its increase in 1942 table: 


12 Tbo average mnl income per non-ocltintor family mu 
Re. 293. Vide IU4, p. SO. 

IS Tit* (Tenge cultivator family eouelsted of S.6 paeoona, u anted 
In loot-Dote 11 chore. 

14 He srenge ann-cultlvator family eondatod (t S parent. 

15 The figure of Income 1* for * lemllr ol S.6 permi. 

16 The figure Indicates e family of S patron, Uriag 'In comfort’ 
<e dietlnet from a family llrfog ‘In iadlgaaee', Trhooo annual Ol- 
pondifuro hu bore calculated •• H». 100. Vide ‘Model Budget' In 
fit Economic Lift of a Bengal tluirirl by I. C„ lech. p. SO. 

IT The ItmQy referred to mildi of 6.68 peroaui. Vide table VII, 
p. 8 . Bulletin on Ftridpvi, 1936. 


18 Tbo enrage family oouelote of I membtta, 

19 Figures an oompllad bum Jack’s Final Report and Staton and 
Crop Report* of Bengal of the reepoetlre yean. 

30 Seed requirement of mlthatafe in the roapaatSra enlHat 
yean an Ignored. Calculations an mads boa Sum and Crop Report! 
ol Bengal. 

21 Vide Jack’s Final Report, p. IS. Paddy prised at Ra. 2-2 la 
■.inverted into rico at Re. 3-8 per mennd. 

22 Figures supplied from District Settlement Ofiee. however, them 
the prices of juts and rite during the period ta Have been ebons 
He, 7 and Re. 4-2 to Re. 5 per maund respectively. 
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THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING 


Table VII what the family of the said size actually consumes as will 


Item* <rf Amount spent Amount epent Amount epent 

expenditure aimueUy by e innuilly by e mutually by an 

• family in family in ox- average family 

comfort treme indigence 



1908** 


1908* 


1942= 

4 

s 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice 

120 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

266 

0 

0 

Other articles of 









food 

25 

8 

0 

8 8 

0 

61 

0 

0 

Kerosene 

2 

U 

0 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Tobacco, belelnut, etc. 5 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Clothes, etc. 

25 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Utensil & furniture 

4 

0 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 

8 

9 

Petty house-repairs 

5 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Erection of new house 8 

0 

0 

3 12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Purchase of cattle 

8 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Purchase of boat, 









cart. etc. 

1 

0 

0 

- 


3 

8 

0 

Rent 

25 

0 

0 

4 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Taxes 

1 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

6 

0 

DorreBtU' festivals, etc. 5 

0 

0 

3 12 

0 

19 

i 0 (1 

Wages of household 









servant 


— 


-- 


10 

0 

0 

Purchase of seed, 









fodder, etc. 


— 


— 


2 

8 

0 


fuyment of agricultural 

wages — — 15 0 0 

interest paid on debt — - - 0 2 0 

Education — — 9 0 0 

Medico! treatment* 5 0 0 1 8 0 — 

Total* 250 0 0 100 00 45880 

or 286 9 0 
for a family 
of o members 

From talile V it will be noticed (bat (except in 1928) 
the budget of the average cultivator family is always with¬ 
out any favourable balance, the scale weighing mostly on 
the side of deficit. To keep a family of 8 members (or 6-5 
adults), as represented by column 4 of table Vil barely 
physically fit, the quality of rice needed per annum would 
alone be about 5 maunds oni the basis of daily subsistence 
as laid down by the Famine Commission, viz., an average of 
three-fourth seer per head per day. This is roughly about 

2S Vide Tho Economic Lift ol a Bengal Ouirict, p. 59, by Jack. 
The reference 1* to the ‘model’ family budget prepared ant of 2000 
representative family budgets of cuttivstor families collected by Jack. 
The family constated of 5 persons. 

24 Tfie average family consisted of roughly 8 memaers. Tbo 
budget it the model arrived at out of enquiries made Into nearly 5000 
agricultural families of tba district in connection with the Revised 
settlement end survey operations in the district during 1940-42. 

25 It bee been claimed that tbe statistics of eol. XV have been 
prepared on the basis of normal pre-war prices. Tba prices of eomo 
of the main agricultural products in the district In terms of tbe said 
"normal pre-war prises” era given in the following table elds by eld* 
with their ptloee par marud in 1906 r 

1908 1942 

Bo. 2-8 Be.2-2 to 8-4 or Re. 2-11 (mean) 

Ha. 8 Rs. 5 IS to T-tt or Rs. 6-14 (mean) 

? Rs. M to 6-8 or Re. 6-16 (mean) 


be seen from the expenditure of Rs, 266 under head, rice, 
at the prevailing price oi afiom K*. 4-10 per maund. 
Having only 3-7 ucres of la ml 2 ", the family cannot appa¬ 
rently grow even its own requirements of rice. Salt, oil, 
kerosene, spices arud clothes have to be purchased even if m 
it be assumed that the family has always its own milk, fish 
«md vegetables. Rent and taxes have to be paid ; and cost 
of social ceremonies, medicines, erection and repair of 
houses, litigation^ interest on debt, etc., has to be met. 
Had it not bceni for the fact llial most families derive 
some additinoal income from subsidiary sources like the 
sale of surplus milk, fish, vegetables and poultry, sale of 
live-stock, wages eurued by rendering agricultural labour, 
plying boat or carta or ploughs on hire, small-scale truding 
in paddy, jute and sundry, other agricultural crops, and 
the sale of products of cottage industries like mat-weaving, 
pottery, bamboo work, etc., living condition would certainly 
have been worse and the extent of indebtedness much 
greater. 

Family Debts 

Jack mentions that in the district of Faridpui, in¬ 
debtedness ia a “irmsl important factor” affecting the 
prosperity of the cultivator* 7 . The total amount of borrow- 
ing, as it stood in 1908. was Rs, 14,359.494 or 23 per cent 
of the net earnings of the agricultural classes. The debt 
per average family in, the district in 1908 was as follows : 

Table VIII 

Debt per average family of-- 


) cm 

All classes 

Agricultural 

Non-agri- 



classes 

cultural classes 

1908 

Rs. 59“ 

Rs. 121“ 

Rs. 258 


The debt position has varied in different periods and 
the direct money burden of the debt has continued to in¬ 
crease from period to period, us is shown in the following 
table : 

Table IX 

1908 1927®' 1923 01 1933® 1944“ 

Debt per average 

family 59* 135 146 .217 

Debt pc average 

indebted family 121“ 214 262 290 

26 According to the economic enquiries nude during Revised 
Settlement Operations of the district (1940-42), the eiie of holdings 
of uu average agricultural family war 3.7 acres. , 

27 Vide Jack's Final Report, pp. 36-38. 

28 Vide Jack : The Economic Life of a Bengal District, p. 99. 
The reference is to the average of all famlliea, not deb ted and 
indebted. 

29 Vide Ibid. p. 98. The reference Is to an average Indebted 
agricultural family. 

,'*0 Vide Paragraph VII of the Notes on an Economic Survey of 
the Talma village, 1927, by L. B. Burrow, the then District Officer of 
Faridpur in his Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, Report (Evidence), Vol. IV, p. 489. 

3< Vide Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry Bulletin on Farid pur, 

P . e. 

32 Vide Ibid, p. 4. 

33 Author’s Sample Survey of 592 families in the diatrlet* 


Paddy 

Jute 

Cereala 



THE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 

By N. N. BANERJI, m.a. 


As the 19th century draws its close with the pale 
converging streams of decadent and semi-decadent 
poetiy and plose in the higher Bpheres of creative 
activity, aud the cultivation of the “style" for its own 
sake with Wilde, Ernest Dowson, George Moore and 
Arthur Symons and in the lower sphere, the doctrine 
of action and mystical imperialism rattled forth in the 
schoolboy jingoism of Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats 
towers above all others as the greatest poet of his age. 
Yeats was unique in his generation in deliberately 
rejecting the scientific approach and the stoical 
scepticism which it fostered. The Irish Literary Re¬ 
vival coincided with the growth of the Irish Nationalist 
Movement, although Yeats himself turned away in 
scorn from the conflicts and passions of his time to 
the dim twilight lands of Celtic folklore, to theosophy, 
astrology and crystal-gazing. In his early youth he was 
deprived of his religion by his father. He substituted 
this by a mixture of Celtie legend, Hindu philosophy 
and sheer superstition which stood him well. 

His early verse drew largely upon Irish myth and 
folklore as upon the verse and the theory of the 
French Symbolists. It is peopled with supernatural 
figures out of Celtic legends and with images of fantastic 
creatures, like the boar without bristles signifying 
winter and death, and the hound with one ear who 
pursues the deer with no horns signifying sexual desire. 
His verse took flame from the intellectual fire of 
Shelley’s Frame) hints Unbound ., but Yeats was too 
wise to lapse as Shelley sometimes did into flat allegory. 
His study of the symbolic books of Blake and of the 
philosophy of the Hindu mystics helped to nourish in 
other ways his taitb in the miracle-working image, the 
living invigorating symbol which the poet takes from 
his people and from the genius of his native place. 
Many of his later poems express a philosophy which 
developed out of the doctrine of the Oriental sages- 
The symbols here differ from those of the early lyrics : 
the sun and the changing moon, the hawk's blind logic 
and butterfly that is the soul, thi gyre and the tower, 
replace the rose and the graves and the Druid imagery. 
These are difficult poems for one unprepared to accept 
Yeats's archaic system, with its Zodiacal signs and the 
Bysantine remoteness. But they are instinct with a 
vitality which saves them from diy abstraction, and 
they are rich with a wisdom found nowhete else, unless 
it be in Blake's Marrictge of Heaven and Hell. The 
thoughts whjcb fill them are thoughts of Blake : 

Energy is eternal Delight 

The road of excess leads t o the palace of wisdom 

Improvement makes strait roads ; but croaked 

roads 

Without improvement are roads of genius, 

One law for the IAon ovd the Or is oppression. 

A dreamer and a visionary, lie has confessed that 
he does not always understand his own imaginings, 
Cor always interpret them in the same way. If the 
poet is punded about the meaning of the poem, it it 


not surprising that hie reader should be' so, when 
like Yeats he deals with medieval magic and Indian 
philosophy. Ho gives emotional credence to ideas which 
his reason rejects. Hostile to reason' though marked by 
nimble wit and an acute intelligence Yeats’s genius 
cannot, interpret this age to itself. But the very body 
of myth and symbol which has stood like a cloud 
between him and his more tough-minded con¬ 
temporaries has lifted his poetry to a height to which 
burdened by brute fact and confused by the disorders 
of the moment they could not climb. 

He has drawn sustenance from a native tradition 
which satisfied his ineradicable mysticism, and from 
a native landscape which has offered to his more active 
imagination the equivalent of what the Lake landscape 
offered to Wordsworth. 

The mystic has been defined as one who believes 
in the spiritual apprehension of truths beyond the 
understanding whereas the metaphysical poet blends 
the sensuous with the mystic charging his creations with 
warmth and pictorial quality. If he is a mystic, as is 
not seldom the case, his work is the very utterance of 
the intellectual love of God If not, it still expresses 
an intellectual love, but this time a love of all that 
makes man lament his mortality. Both notes are 
sounded iD the poetiy of Yeats. 

His poetry is great because, to employ a distinction 
as valuable as it is venerable, it is the product not, of 
Fancy, but of Imagination. Hardy is an imaginative 
poet but in Yeats the modifying, unifying energy in 
more powerful, ranges more easily back and forth 
between the physical and the ideal world. One finds it 
in his early love lyrics, overwrought though they are 
with elaborate symbol and dim with cloudy meta¬ 
phor. One finds it more clearly at work after the poet 
tired of the rich romantic colouring which he had first 
used, began deliberately as he tells us, to remodel his 
atyle trying to make verse that should be 

as cold 

And passionate as the dawn. 

The poem called The Fisherman, in which he des¬ 
cribes his altered mood in the changed manner, is » 
consummate example of that coldnesB, as of a bare 
stone, and of that passion, as of a lighted sky. Much 
of hie poetiy of his middle and old age is thus cold 
and passionate, a conjunction of attributes which is 
incredible until one examinee the work in which they 
exist together. The union of opposites is what makes 
Yeats a metaphysical poet, in the sense that Donne is 
such. He has not Donne’s curiosity about current 
ideas. He has Donne’s energy and his wit, his intensity 
and his self-awareness. He is like him, too, in having 
yoked togethei two parts of a personality which almost 
seem two selves : the mystical and the practical, the 
attentive Platonist and the active patriot. For if the 
wealth of Celtie mythology and Irish folklore consoled 
Yeats for the harenness and the aordidness of modem 
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urbali life, he recognized early’that his dream of a 
tree and united Ireland would bear no fruits unless it 
were manured .by practical politics. 

He has been a scrupulous craftsman and that is a 
great advantage with him, whether lie is turning a 
savage opiginm, whispering a line song, naming over 
to himself friend' and entinir*' among political martyr" 
or dreaming a waking dieairi 111 a haunted tower, he 
writes a poem utIcily self-contained He is neither a 
sentimentalist nor a rlielsriciun. mi that even when oiv 


cannot accept his vision of reality 'one is persuaded 
into a willing suspension of disbelief by the force of 
his art. His claim to greatness lies both .in the vigour 
and integrity of his personality and the high skill with 
which he expresses his response to life. But it is some* 
thing bmond these--a combination of energy and 
vision and technic u competence that allows him to 
ply unhamjared between the two world- 1 denoted by 
Sautayiuia as the realm of matter and the realm of 
cseence. 


THE KEW GARDENS 

Foundation of Rubber Industry 

By PHYLLIS LOVELL 


With wide, graejim- la-vn- aol will, a \ i'ta of tall trees, 
mil tf \n in |u\i |\ prolii'ioii bed border mid rookery 

ilntir in 11 1 \ ill the \e,n round.' I he “\A ondcr 
(', I|,I(11 nf the Hubsh Kepiie” l,e- ■, lew mile.-, out of 





Tin o't ok thi main luu-cum, built in 1X57, 
was borne by I lie India Office 

London, on (lie Rivet Thames. Officially it is named 
tlie Royal Botamc (inrdciis, but Londoners call >t 
simply “Kew Gardens” 

Kew Gardens, a few miles away from London, 
is dear and familiar to the British. They take their 
children to spend happy days wandering through the 

•6 • 


2X5 acres of wood- and lawns. The. *ol on the grass 
peih.ips ben; ath a her |l>.a( can'" a- liny seedling, 
jmni f'iiiu-i or A-ra, but which lias now become inured 
iJijiaitiV eliina They ie.arn lie* names of flowers 



Exhibits in one of Kew's museums show 
economic use-' of various kind-, of fibres, 
leaves and yarns 

they hope to glow in their own gardens, and nuivel 
over the exotic blooms and perfume- m the great 
hothouses. 

To Kew Gardens comes also tin- student. Four 
museums set in the grounds show the many domestic 
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and industrial activities which result from tlhc study and difficulty was to get the plants from one side of 
of botany. Huge logs of beautifully grained wood the world to the other at a time when transport was 
from every continent are arranged side by side with slow and cumbersome. The seeds of the Para-rubber 
a finished article—a screen, a table—even pictures tree lose their vitality in seven weeks, and, if planted 
fashioned by the skilful use of different shades and after that, will not grow. 

colours of woods. Henry Wickham, one of Kow Gardens’ experts at 

that date, went out to South 
: JHH America, oollected 70,000 of these 
seeds and began his famous journey 
back to England. It was a journey 
full of adventure and of mishap, but 
he arrived just in time. The glass- 
houses m the Gardens were stripped 
of their other plants and flowers, 
and the whole staff were set to the 
task of sowing the precious seeds. 
Two weeks later 1,700 rubber plants 
were growing at Kew. It was from 
these plants, gent, out t,o Ceylon 
and Malaya in 1873. that has deve¬ 
loped the industry which has since 
provided huge quantities of cheap 
rubber for the world. 

Today, Kew Gardens still plays a 
part in Britain's industrial and 
economic life. When Japan over-ran 

Pah. H at Kew. with the rose-garden in tin foreground n)!,in r » bb <'r-growing areas m 

the Far East sod the Allies 

Soeiutific research developed 
during World War II is featured 
there. A potato is surrounded by 
dozens of test tubes, each contain¬ 
ing a different product made from 
the vegetable, from the simple 
dehydrated version for kitchen use. 
to industrial alcohol. And one'show¬ 
case, the gloss always smeared by the 
rubbing of small hands ami noses, 
contains coconuts—now no longer 
imported into Britain—and the 
various processes which lead to the 
making of unticiug sweetmeats 
Much scientific research has been 
carried out at Kew Gardens. It was 
as a result of the work don.> there 
that bread-fruit and quinine were 
introduced generally to the British 
Empire. The same experts cheapened 
the production of tea, making it 

popular drink instead of u luxury, The most popular exhibit in the tropical department is Victoria 
and developed the cultivation Regia, the giant water lily from Guiana 

of cocoa, cloves, bananas, camphor aud si-al were confronted with an acute shortage, it was 
hemp. to Kew Gardens officials that Britain’s experts turned 

But perhaps the most historic and far-reaching for help. Vitally important work has been done there, 
enterprise in the history af the Royal Botanic Gardens where the great industry was first initiated, in finding 
was a dash half across the world whiefn led to the alternative supplies and substitutes for rubber, 
foundation of tiic modern rubber industry. Valuable work has been done also in producing 

Fara-rubbcr trees grew in .South America, but drugs from British flowers and plants and in develop- 
production was small and prices high. It was seen ing home-grown foodstuffs for cattle and poultry, 
that the climates of Ceylon and of Malaya were ideal Before World War II these commodities were all im- 
for the development of rubber. It was in the 1870’# ported from abroad, and the research done in thig 
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* • * 
direction has been of tremendous help in saving much 

needed shipping space. 

It was’ the* Kew Gardens experts who discovered 
the important, health-giving Vitamin C in the hips (or 
berries) of rose bushes, when shipping could not. be 
spared to bring to’Britain’s shores the manges the 
British used to eat all the year round. Now their 
(Children have regular supplies of a pleasant,, swerl, 
rose-hip syrup. The home production of vegetables has 
been increased by fine strains of seeds developed at 
Kew Gardens. And from the common stingirig-nettle, 

•a weed found .everywhere in Britain, a high-class paper, 
particularly useful in the construction of electrical 
equipment, lias been developed, while its leaves have 

-: 0 : 


been made to yield a mueh-nceded pigment, supplies 
of which former!} were always imported. 

For a long tune Kew Gardens has been the train¬ 
ing centre for students who become botanists and 
skilled, specialist gardeners. After their training many 
of them work in other countries, and spread the 
knowledge they gained m this pleasant garden by the 
Rivei Thames. 

But. for the people of Britain Kew Gardens means 
primarily that it is a centre of gentle beauty, where 
parents sit among the trees and flowers they love and 
lei their children wander freely across the grass. A 
place of escape and peace, apart from the hurry of 
life in the metropolis. 


THE SHRINE OF SRI VITHOBA AT PANDHARPUR 


By M B S. RAO 


Tiif. ‘fas! unlo death* undertaken b\ Sri Sane Gumji 
is an epoch-making event, in I he history of the Han- 
jitns of Maharashtra, which in its wake has brought 
(hr famous shrine of Sri Vilhubn at Pandhnrpur into 
limelight. Starting bis career as a teacher on obtaining 
his M A degree. Sane Guruji was for many years 
known for his versatile Marathi writings advocating 
the uplift of the masse- Since 1930. he ha- been an 


Sri Ynlioba and Rukhmui whose images arc installed 
1 herein. Sane Guruji made a tour round Maharashtra 
to reuse the conscience of the upper-class Hindu, 
society and to persuade the Badves or temple autho¬ 
rities to throw open the doors of this shrine to the 
Harijans. In November last. year, he was about to start 
a hunger-strike to achieve this purpose, but. was pre¬ 
tailed upon by bis followers to postpone the ordeal 
for six months. Failing, however, 
to see any change of heart in the 
Badves even after six months, 
Sane Guruji started on the 
morning of the first of May his 
epic ‘fast unto death" before the 
temple of Vithoba. His unshak¬ 
able resolve and the certainty of 
his death if the fast was pro¬ 
longed at last induced the Bad¬ 
ves to announce publicly their 
readiness to throw the temple 
open to the Harijans. They made 
a declaration to this efft\ t On the 
10th of May before the District 
Jourt under the Temple Entry 
Act of 1938, and on the night of 
this memorable day at eight 
o’clock Sane Guruii ended his 
great fast to tile immense relief 
and joy of Harijans and other 
suppressed classes of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

l ying in the Southern Maharatta country on the 
hank of the Chandrabhaga River in the Sbolapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency, Pandharpur » 
situated 33 miles from Kurdwadi on the Rombay- 
Madras line of the M. & S. M. Railway and is easily 
rea.-hed by the Iiarsi Light Railway. 

Pilgrims flock to this place on tin Ekadnxlvi days 
of the months of Ashad and Kaitik to pay their 



On the banks of the River Ciiandrahhag 
important figure* as a Congress Socialist worki- and 
has undergone incarceration more than once. After his 
release in 1945. hr devoted himself to the service of 
the Untouchables and other down-trodden classes ol 
the province. 

The shrine of Pandharpur is the holy of holies to 
.tlic mosses of Maharashtra, and a galaxy of poet-saints 
have sung the glories and praises of the divine couple 
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homage to the deities of Sri Vithoba and Rukmini. Sri 
Vithobft is an incarnation of the God Vishnu, one of 
the trinity Gods of Hindu Mythology, And there is a 
legend behind it which is interesting. The worship o! 
Sri Vithoba started during the 14th century and 
originated with the Saint Pundalik, This saint was 
in ihis early days a rebellious youth who neglected his 
duty towards his old parents. But later in life, coming 
into contact with a great sage he took to the service 
of his old parents as the noblest act to attain salvation 
or moksha in lift;. So taking his parents in a kavadt r 
he went on a round of pilgrimage to all the holy places 
of India, Tim story runs that once whilst Pundalik was 
busy bathing in the Chandrabhaga River, the God 
Vishnu pleased with hi* parental devotion paid him 
a visit. Being busy attending to his parents Pundalik 


A palanquin Bhajan party 

threw a brick to the di\ine guest asking him to wait 
till he finished his duties to his old parents, And when 
he came to worship Him, Vishnu blessed him. And it 
is tlie belief from that time that Sri Vishnu is stand¬ 
ing there and blesses his devotees on every Ekadashi 
day. From that time he is known as Vithoba, as Fit 
in Marathi means brick aud Vithoba means ‘one stand¬ 
ing on a Vit or brick.’ 

On the Ax had Ekadashi day (June-July) t/hc God 
Vithoba is said to retire with Rukmini to take a long 
period of rest" and to return on the Kttrtik Ekadashi 
day (Nov.-Dee.). And these two days of Ekadashi are 
considered as the most, auspicioug ones when, Vithoba 
responds fully to the prayers of his devotees and offers 
them his greatest blessings. So on these two days 
Yat rax are held at Pandharpur, Many days before this 
Yatra, pilgrims arrive at Pandharpur by bullock-earts, 
busies and special trains from nearby villages and far- 
off places in India. Some believe that greatest benefit 
is derived by travelling tc this shrine on foot,. So, 

• Two lwifcab bung on either eodt ot > polo and carried on 
the thculdere. 


many days ahead they start in batches called Vans led 
by a Bhuva or Holy Man ; and travelling by day and 
resting by night in the villages on thd wayside they 
reach this holy place. Whilst trudging this long dis¬ 
tance they pray and sing Bhajans to the accompani¬ 
ment of cymbals and dancing and lessen the weariness 
of their journey. 

The Yatra* last for five days each time. And on 
these days of fasting and prayers all the rest-houses 
(or Dharmashalas) and shady spots on the banks of 
the river and nearby fields ar e occupied by the 
pilgrims. And on the .Ekadashi day the pilgrimB 
observe complete fasting with the name of the deity 
of Sri Vithoba on their lips. From dawn to dusk on this 
great day of fasting and prayers all the paths to the 
Chandrabhaga River and the shrine of Vithoba are 
crowded to their full. Anil as 
they meet at various crossings 
the great crowd swells and a din 
of noise is created due to the 
beating of the drums, blowing 
of trumpet*, ringing of cymbals 
accompanied with songs and cries 
of “Jai, Jai Vittid'’ to which the 
pilgrims dance in emotion. And 
all along the paths are pic¬ 
turesque old buildings where the 
local residents and their pilgrim 
guests wait, occupying all places 
of vantage to watch and pray as 
the batches or Vans pass bearing 
palanquins of the images ol 
Vithoba’s feet singing Bhajan 
songs as they dance to the ring¬ 
ing of cymbals. 

Taking their purifying baths at 
the river the pilgrims pay their 
homage to the river-god by 
throwing their offerings of cocoa mils and coins in the 
ri\er-bt>d and performing certain rites. After this they 
visit the shrine of Sri Vithoba to worship Him. Entering 
the inner precincts of the temple is a great-problem on 
the days of Yatras. For, you will have to wait in two 
queues, one beieng for men and the other for women. 
And when your turn comes you are escorted by the 
controlling police into the temple. Offering your 
dakshina or cash offerings to the Radve or priest you 
garland the image of Sri Vithoba and fall at, His feet 
and pay your homage to this deity, thus finishing the 
great purpose of your visit. 

The pilgrims during the five days of the Yatra 
spend their time in meditation, in singing Bhajans and 
in hearing Kirtans of the lives of fchp past devotees of 
Sri Vithova amongst whqm are a galaxy of noble 
saints and educationists. They also visit the various 
memorials raised to the noted devotees of the Great 
Deity, whose fame has been in existence since the 
14tli century. These memorials are found scattered 
around Pandharpur aud ire preserved in safety 
to the very present times. The pilgrims after. 




THE SHRINE OF SRI VITHOBA AT PANDHARPIJR 
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this, break their fasts on the Dwadaxhi day that 
follows the holy day of Ekada&hi. And taking a 
sumptuous ittfal which is the pragad (food offering) 
of the God Vithoba they disburse to their homes. 

Now amongst the various sages that have been 
famous for their’devotion to Sri Vithoba are many 
whose careens are of importance for their spiritual 
thoughts and philosophic insight. Of whom mention 
may be made of Sri Chokamela, Namdev and Tuka- 
ram. In the beginning of the 14th century there lived 
at Anagod near Pandharpur a pious couple Mukla 
Bai and Sudama belonging to the Mhnr or untouchable 
community. They were noted for their piety, and 
being the owners of nearly half the cultivable land 
in this village, were considered to lead a happy life. 
But. one sorrow troubled Ihem very much and that 


was that they had no issue in spite of their visit to 
the shrine of Sri Vithoba many times. And it is stated 
that once whilst Mukta Bai was oonveving mangoes 
from their land to be offend to the Governor of 

Bedar, an old Brahmin, accosted her and asked her to 

give him five mangoes as he was dying of hunger. At 
first the honest Mukta Ba. disagreed, but when the 
old man said he would die at her feet if not fed, she 
offered him five mangoes. Taking these mangoes the 
old mlin blessed Mukta Bai with five children and dis¬ 
appeared. Some months after, a son was bom to this 

pious couple who was Chokamela the Sage noted for 
his poetic wisdom and saintly life. 

Having been brought up under the tutelage of pious 
parents Chokamela led a saintly life and went to 
Pandharpur to offer his worship to Sri Vithoba. But 
being an untouchable he was not allowed to enter the. 
temple. And some of the orthodox devotees bigari to 
scoff at him, so relates Mahipati, a verse-writer o! 
those time®. But not heeding to this criticism the wise 
and saintly Chokamela replied as quoted in a few 


verses translated fiorn Marathi by a writer which 
run thus : 

“The sun, though parted by unnumbered miles. 
Still on the lotus shed-, his radiant smiles ; 

The moon, though high and higher still she soar, 
Spurns not the passion of th e fond chiker. 

So too. High Heaven’s Lord may yet incline 
Hope of the helnles*, to this prayer of mine 
From far the mother runs her young to save, 
From far He sees and shrinks not. from the slave.” 
These few lines which were the few available ones 
published, can be easily made out. and are as melo¬ 
dious as any other poems in Marathi. But in spite of 
his greatness as a saint, Chokameln’s death was a tragic 
one Having been ordered bv the governor of Bedar 
to build a wall around the town of Mangalvedi, 
Chokamela asked to help his Mhar mates. 

Whilst the wall was being 
constructed a part of it foil 
down and crushed under it the 
labourers of whom Chokamela 
was one. For long the bone s of 
these unfortunate ones were not 
traicd amidst the. debris of the 
fallen wall. But when Namdev, 
the tailor saint and devotee of 
Sri Vithoba, was inspired by a 
message from God. he went and 
removed the bones of Choka- 
mela from the ruins and took 
them to Pandharpur, where, till 
today they are found preserved 
in honour within a structure 
constructed over them and 
worshipped by the untouch¬ 
ables. 

Many of our readers mav 
have seen the great and famous 
film Tuhunnn depicting the 
spiruunl i-ii-err of the great 
sage of Dehu who is a devoid! worshipper of 
Sri Vi'h'iba of 1’andliaipui. Thi- sage ua.s noted as 
a great poet whose ttblun-i/s are to this ve-v day sung 
throughout Maharashtra and aie noted for their 
spiritual thoughts on flu divine incarnation of Vishnu 
and his devotee,- Hied amid-t poverty nud bereave¬ 
ment, his life was a great struggle for attaining 
superhuman heights in this very life and he did 
achieve this great, aim Of him lV>f. fyanade says : 

‘‘There is a. sort, of Hegt Han dialectic (Hegel’s 
idealism of logical argument) in Tukapm’s soul. In 
the first stage of his career, hr seems to have re¬ 
solved to withdraw himself from the life of the 
world with u determined effort to win spiritual 
knowledge. This is the stage of positive affirmation 
Then comes the stage of negation, the dark night 
of Tuknram’s soul, a stage when Tukarain was war¬ 
ring with his own self. Finally, there is the stage of 
new' affirmation, namely, the cancellation of the 
original determination and the middle negation into 
a final vision of godhead which super.-c’de.s both." 
Beginning his career as an orphan and hi- elder 
b: other being irresponsible the burden of the whole 
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family fell on Tukaram’s shoulders. In the famine that 
raged in this part of the country ihe lost his son and 
wife. And he was married later to a girl from Poona 
who was a veritable shrew. Besides this, out of envy 
of Tukaram s fame the Patel or Head of the village 
r and a Brahmin, Ramashastri by name, conspired to 
drive him out of the village and to throw his manus¬ 
cript verses in the river. Embittered at this Tukaram 
sat meditating on the bank of the river for fourteen 


days, on the last day of which the manuscripts came 
to him floating from the bed of the river. After this 
miracle he was honoured as a great saint, and those 
who had scoffed at him till then began to pray and 
became his disciples. After his death a torab-like 
structure was built in front of the temple of Sri Vithoba 
in the inner side of which is a bust of the Poet Saint 
wearing the old typo of Mahratta turban (puffri) still 
seen a) Dehu, a village about 20 miles from Poona. 


-: 0 :- 

U. S. NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The nursery school has won for itself a permanent children experience during their parly years strongly 
plaee in the educational system of the United States, affects their value to themselves and to society.*' 

Relating this concept to the neces¬ 
sary disciplines of a democratic 
culture, the National Education 
Association, in a pamphlet issued 
recently, says : “The initiation, 
growth, and development of demo¬ 
cratic disciplines constitute an essen¬ 
tial part of education."’ Such ideas 
as respect for others, co-operative 
effort, appreciation of deferred 
values, fair play, rational thinking, 
self-reliance, individual freedom and 
responsibility require continuous 
education, not. waiting upon the 
compulsory school age of six years. 

There are probable more than 
fourteen million children under six 
years of age in the United States, 
•of whom at least half arc in rural 
areas. Varying in national, racial, 
religious, economic and cultural 
backgrounds they require educ.a- 





A physical check-up ou arrival each morning sets the mother's 
mind at rest about the health of her child 


Education for children of three lo 


five years of age i3 now regarded 
in the United States as the coming 
responsibility of the public educa¬ 
tion system. Recent policy state¬ 
ments issued by the United States 
Office of Education and by the 
National Education Association re¬ 
view wartime extension of educa¬ 
tional services to young children 
and recommend a post-war program 
which will increase community 
responsibility in this area. 

While important legislative, finan¬ 
cial and organisational problems will 
require solution, the goal has been 
clearly set and the road charted 
which will ultimately bring increased 
protection and better educational 
development, to th e youngest eitixene 
of the nation. 

The social philosophy under 1 '' 1 ’'" A post-luncheon nap iu the sun for an hour or two is scheduled 
the practice of extending ediieii- for the children 

tional services to children in three and tioual services of many types. The public school at 
four includes the now familiar idea that "what present serves the. important function of “child 




U. S. NURSERY SCHOOLS 
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accounting”—that is, gathering and recording the 
basic data for each child in the community. Some 
8cboo]s do more than supply factual items about the 
community's children and plan for their entry into 
school ; they have become a co-ordinating agency for 
community programs of child care. 



There is a "Jungle Gym” or some similar play 
equipment outdoors lor line weather and in¬ 
doors for rainy days at most U. S. nursery 
schools 

lu New York City, the Bank Street School, one 
of the earliest of this type of center m America, was 
started many years before the war by Harriet John¬ 
son. Teachers' College, a part of Columbia University, 
has an excellent nursery school, and Cornell University 
at Ithaca, New Y'ork, conducts a model one m con¬ 
nection with its department, of Home Economics. 

Some schools also have been bringing together 
children of two to six years of age for the purpose of 
supervised play. These children assemble in groups at 
regular intervals once, twice, or three times a week 
under the guidance of a qualified ntirsery school 
teacher. 


The public, nursery school, serving prim*arily three 
and four-year-olds is the most significant development 
of recent years in helping to insure ^good medical, 
physical and nutritional care for young children as 
well as in providing a good environment for work, 
play and adventure. Work with and, through the home 
and providing parent education as aii integral part of 
the program, -the nursery school has experienced an 
accelerated development during the war years as a 
■means of meeting problems of. child care intensified by 
the employment of mothers outside the home and the 
absence of fathers in the armed forces. 

The children in the nursery school are divided 
into age groups and are taken outdoors alternatively 
on (his basis. For example, the older childieti go out 
after the morning physical examination while younger 
ones do modelling, painting, music and so forth. They 
go out to play while the elder ones work on some 
project. 

At 10 o’clock, crackers and milk are served at 
tables. In the latter part of the morning, there is a 
part ot restful activity, such as singing or slory-lelling 
until it is time for the children to get ready for lunch. 
Lunch is a hearty meal consisting of meat, iwo vege¬ 
tables, salad, dessert and plenty of milk. Around 
1 o’clock the children are ready to rest and sleep on 
little canvas cots, They sleep for an hour or two, 
depending on their ages. They are served fruit juice 
and cookies before going on a ‘‘project tour - ’ or walk 
lu places of interest,, such as those which have been 
subjects in their school projects. 

On their return, each child does whatever activity 
lie lias personally selected. This is followed by suppeT 
4-30 o'clock or a substantial "snack” although the 
child usually gets a meal at home before going to 
bed. Walks and outdoor play depend on the weather. 
The ' Jungle Gym,” a ladderlike affair on which 
young ones imitate circus animals, is in the yard and 
also indoors, so that it can be used in good or in bad 
weather. Even the tiny tots climb all over this 
apparatus under close supervision. 

Almost no effort is made to start a child on his 
formal education. At some of the schools, however, 
there are jigsaw puzzles in which simple words are 
part of the picture. The same thing is also done with 
numerals and elementary addition. If a child has 
learned to road at, home, he is encouraged to continue 
at the nursery school.— USJS. 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Review foi October, 1947, “The problem of Water Fertility in Fish Culture”: Page 312, 
column 2, paragraph 5. line 4 : jir “Rohu and Katla' r , w { “Sole and Chilol.” Then the .line will read, 
. such as Sole and Chitol feed on . 


a « 



MOTORWAYS FOR BRITAIN 

Bl 8s WILLIAM ROOTES, us 


Britain's roads arc but the development through the 
ceuturies of the old Roman roads, the medieval pil¬ 
grims’ tracks and the coaching highways of bygone 
days. Through the centuries they have been relaid 
countless times, but their path has rarely been 
deflected from that which they followed in the earliest 
days. * 

It was G. K. Chesterton who wrote that it was 
“the rolling English drunkard who made the rolling 
English road.” This has raised a serious problem 
which the British Road Federation is planning to solve. 
Britain’s highways today, despite their excellence, are 
quite inadequate to carry Britain's ever-increasing 
industrial and passenger traffic, and the British Road 
Federation has already produced a plan, formulated 
by Britain’s lending traffic exports, surveyors and land¬ 
scape architects, which is designed to give Britain a 
new system of trunk roads, capable of meeting these 
growing demands. 

That such u plan is essential to the well-being of 
Britain was foreseen no fewer than 4G years ago by 
the then Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur Balfour, who on 
May 11, 1900, spoke the following words in the House 
of ; Commons : 

“I sometimes dream that, in addition to rail¬ 
ways and tramways, we shall see great highways 
constructed for rapid motor transport and confined 
to motor traffic, which will have the immense 
advantage of taking the workmen from door to door, 
which no tramcar and no railway can do.” 

That Mr, Balfour should have foreseen the press¬ 
ing need for an orderly road-btuldnig plan for Britain 
at a time when motorists were still considered daring 
pioneers and crazy inventors, only accentuates the 
greater need for that plan today, for in the 46 years 
that have elapsed little provision for this growth of 
motor traffic has been made. 

This plan was originally put forward in 1938, and 
was sponsored by the County Surveyors Society. By 
its development by the British Road Federation it 
provides for the construction of seven new motor 
roads, live leading direct from London. Thus, by this 
plan, the capital will be linked direct by major trunk 
roads, which will by-pass all large towns, with New¬ 
castle, Carlisle, South Wales, Southampton and Ports¬ 
mouth, all of ^hich arc large industrial areas or sea 
ports. 


The plan also includes the construction of threfi 
new motor roads connecting Manchester with Hull, 
Glasgow with Darlington, and Bristol with Sheffield. 
AH hough this only means the construction of 1,000 
miles of new roads, it will bring about an immediate 
speeding up of mol or traffic between these important 
centres, and greatly facilitate transport of manu¬ 
factured goods from the factory to the ports. 

This plan, although spmningly on such a small 
scale, will greatly benefit producers, distributors and 
the consuming public, both in Britain and abroad. It 
will stimulate trade by facilitating faster transport; it 
will reduce the cost of food, essential commodities and 
manufactured articles by a considerable reduction in 
transport costs. This is proved by one fact alone, that 
the transport delays in the London area alone cost 
well over £20,000,000 a year in pre-war years. 

Tim plan will also relieve congestion on local and 
other roads, and be greatly instrumental in preventing 
accidents which are caused by trunk roads passing 
through villages and towns, and by the mingling of 
fast and slow traffic. 

That is the practical side of the plan, but it does 
not ignore artistic demands. Too often in the past, 
both in Britain and abroad, new roads have been 
purflmd across the country without, any regard for its 
natural beauty and scenery. The whole world has 
known the evils of ribbon development and the ugli¬ 
ness which it brings in its wake. Our plan is for the 
roads to conform with thi landscape. They will follow 
the courses of streams and rivers where practicable. 
They will skirt the hills, following the natural folds 
of the land. The plan insists on the beauty of the 
British countryside being preserved by preserving 
historic towns and picturesque old villages. 

The cost will he immense, but quite justifiable, for 
it will bring benefits to all. These major trunk roads 
which we have designed will be 100 feet wide through* 
out, and will consist of two 30 feet carriage-waya 
divided by a laid-out grass centre strifr planted wifih 
flowering trees and shrubs. At intersections where a 
considerable amount of the present transport delays 
are caused, the crossings will be effected by clover- 
leaf junctions, such as are already in use in America, 
but not yet introduced in Britain. 
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BELWA WHERE THE RAMPARTS OF BHIM CONVERGE 


Bt MONORANJON GUPTA, bjbo. 


I» the July, 1947, issue of The Modem Review I have 
given a short description of the village Belwa where 
the two Copper Plates of Mahipala 1 and Bigraha- 
pala III have been discovered. A study of the plates 
has brought out several interesting points for 
research. One of the most prominent points is the 
importance of Belwa itself. 


age that have already been found in this part of 
tbs country. 

( c) A chain of 22 villages the names of which 
all end in gari exist? surrounding the village <rf 
Belwa. 

The above-mentioned points (a), (6) and («) are 
clarified in the following lines : 

(i) A map of the ramparts 
(locally known as Jangals) which 
now exist as low earthen embank, 
ments is given herewith. It raises 
the question: ‘What was the. 
importance of Belwa so that it 
was given such extra protection?’ 

(«) According to the map, 
Bangarh (a copper-plate of 
Mahipala was found in this 
village), Dibardighi (Dibyak'a 
pillar is found in this lake), 
Mahisantosh (many old relics are 
found in this village), Agra (a 
mound preserved by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department) and Belamla 
(Chnndi, Surja and Basudeva 
images discovered in this village 
are preserved in the Vareudra 
Research Society’s museum), are 
situated in the west of the E. B. 
Rly. line. They have all been dis¬ 
cussed before by several workers. 



Belwa is not only the abode 
of Jayananda Devasarman, the 
recipient of the gifts from 
Vigrabapala III, but it appears 
to be the village still contain¬ 
ing lakes and temples gifted by 
Mahipala I. Mahipala’s plate 
also mentions an allowance* of 
land for the Kaibavta tribe. 
This tribe Inter (about 100years 
after), during the reign of 
Mahipala II, drove the Pal 
Dynasty out of Bengal under 
the .leadership of Dibyak. a 
Kaibarta chief of North Bengal. 
Dibyak was succeeded by his 
nephew Bhim, and Bhim’s ram¬ 
parts are still to be found in 
the districts of Dinajpur, Rnng- 
pur, Bogra and Rajshahi. 

When searching for the 
peculiarities of Belwa, we have 
come across % the following 
facts : 

(a) Several ramparts of 
Bhim converge la the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Belwa. 

(W It is link ,in the ehain 
of the old relics of that 

\ * iftl 



DISTANCES FROM BELWA 

1. Kanagari—l mile, 2. Balagari —5 'miles, 3. Binnagari—3 miles, 
4. Jigagari—3 miles, 5. Saudgari—3 miles, 6. Kasigari—3 miles, 
7. flinghigarj—5 miles, 8. Nika^ari—7 miles ( 9. Kishoregari—7 miles, 
10. Chopagari—8 miles, U. Hijolgari—9 miles, 12. Jorg&ri—8 miles, 
13. Puagari—1 mile, 14. Dhananjoygari—1 mile, 15. Palogari—1 
mile, 16. Sohgari—1 mile, 17. Nedaigati—1 mile, 18. Pachagari— 
i mile, }9. Kuchilagari—1 mile, 80. Bhutgari—4 miles, 91 . Deua- 
gari-4 miles, 29- Afflla gari—4 miles. 
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Villages east at the railway line, namely, Baigram 
(a copper plate and 'Shiva temple have been un¬ 
earthed at this place), Kasbauchai (a very big 
Buddha metal image and ‘Srec’ metal imago have 
been found here) and Ohoraghat (once a forest- 
fort of Hindu kings but subsequently taken over by 
j Gasi Ismail and a city was built there) have also 
attracted attention. Belwa is a village situated 
between Baigram and Ghoraghat. 

(tii) A plan of the village Belwa with 22 
villages, names of which all end with gari is 
given. The distances of these villages from Belwa 
are from' one mile to nine miles. This appears to 
be peculiar. But what is the reason ? What is the 
meaning of gari ? Is it a derivative of gcerh (fort) ? 

The old bed of the river Karotoya is very near 
and the Jayaskandhabar from which Mahipala I made 
a gift of this Belwa copper-plate is named Sahasaganda, 
situated near a big river.* Where was this Sahasa¬ 
ganda ? Its name did not occur in any of the other 
plates, etc., of the Pala kings. It may be near Belwa 
or far from Belwa. But what is the probability ? It 
would have been convenient for the recipient were it 
near Belwa. The Pain kings had made their gifts 
already from the following places, according to the 
plates, etc., discovered. 


Jayaskandhabar 

description of 

Giftjrom kin'gs 

near 

plates, etc. 

" 

Pataliputra 

Khalimpur 

Dharmapala 

Mudgagiri 

Monghyr 

Devapala 

Mudgagiri 

Bhagnipur 

Narayaupala 

Bataparbatika 

Jasipur 

Gopal II 

Bilaspur 

Bangarh 

Mahipala I 

Sahasaganda 

Belwa 

Mahipala I 

Mudgagiri 

Amgachi 

Vigrahapala III 

Bilaspur 

Belwa 

-do- 

R&mbatinagar 

Manaiiali 

Madanpala 

The above-mentioned sites of 

Jayaskandhabar 


are all situated according to the copper-plates by the 
side of a big river Bhngiralhi, and Sahasaganda is a 
new name. What was this Bhngiralhi of old ? Rnmabati 
has been identified os a city near Gaur and the river 

* The usual doka ^ ggvrpfWt TOW&W --- 
being used. 


near it is the Padmarand not the river ltow known 
as the Bhagirathi. Was the word Bhagirathi used in a 
broad sense meaning a big river? Could the Bhagi¬ 
rathi be the Karotoya in the case of Sahasaganda ? Is 
‘garh’ a derivative of Uganda’? 

Belwa is of interest from another jwint of view also ; 
Baigram, according to the Baigram plate, is situated 
in Panchanagari district 1 of the Gupta kings, who 
preceded the Pala dynasty in Bengal. A part of the 
gifts of Mahipala I (Belwa) Recorded about 300 years 
after, is also contained in this Panchanagari district." 
What was the capital of this district which might have 
continued to exist over 300 years ? What was the 
headquarters of Fanitubithj (bithi is usually considered 
to bo corresponding to a lhana) referred to in the 
gifts of Mahipala l's Belwa plate ?" And after about 
one hundred years, during Vigrahapala Ill’s reign, 
according to the Belwa plate this Fanitabithi assumed 
the importance of a district* and our Belwa Brahmin 
Jayananda Dcva Sarnia got a part of his gifts within 
this district. Where was this Fnnita ? How far was it 
from Belwa ? 
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PROBLEMS OF ART SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


By DEVI PROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY, m.b.b., 
Principal, Government School of Arts and Crafts, Madras 


Any cultural pursuit, initiated by progressive outlook, 
needs a directive to a greater ideal than what has 
ceased to function. It is the law of evolution, because 
no achievement is ever exhaustive. Art functions to 
this end. 

What art reveals in its graphic form is a theme 
of expression which interprets harmony and rhythm 
through a pattern, discovered from tin: vast reserve of 
nature. The quest, has a joy of its own in the midst 
of struggle, and the discovery is essentially an 
individual's concern. 

The process underlying the quest needs patience 
and determination to encounter diliiculL problems that 
arise out of intriguing experiments. It is an evolution 
of science invented out of necessity which minimises 
creeping exhaustion while groping in the dark. The 
project, is constructive provided the aid does not suc¬ 
cumb to the fascination of dead accuracy. In the 
circumstances, medium and expression have to be on 
each other's guard and reciprocate to respective 
demand to reach a very high standard that an ideal 
claims. Co-operation of the two is, therefore, in¬ 
dispensable since the whole process is progressive. 

Here wo arc faced with problems which vitally 
concern tlie educational centre of art in our country. 
The objective of the inslilu lions is not only to afford 
facilities to advance draughtsmanship but also 
encourage creative faculties by guiding Ihc draughts¬ 
man who can harness the acquired skill to a greater 
cause ; and that is self-deliverance., no matter which 
path ho follows—be it traditional or occidental, so 
long as the deliverance is able to withstand the , 
charge of truth and sincerity. 

It is a severe test which has to pass through many 
Ordeals. The question of effortless expression arises only 
then when technique works in obedience to the dicta¬ 
tion of the artist. The result of such manoeuvres dis¬ 
plays a playful act on the surface but in reality the 
achievement is the record of life’s struggle. 

Let us first deal with the points of ideal. The ideal,' 
accepted by the masses is often affected by a dominat¬ 
ing fashion, " r '*M TP | 

The present fad is ultra-modernism introduced by 
the West. Tracing the origin, we find it is the outcome 
of a great upheaval within for a greater quest. The 
initiative is itat designed to disown cultural heritage 
but to assert on self-acquired gains. The individual, 
strong enough to take the consequences of his convic¬ 
tion, deserves a fair trial to exercise bis powers to 
reach* the ambitious goal. He is entitled to the 
privilege, since he is possessed by a creative urge which 
seeks immediate release. Hence, he has neither lime 
nor patience to be armed with borrowed fineries to 


present his canvas with a respectable appearance. He 
is m the raw and he is not ashamed bo be taken as 
what he is. The rebel has Hn honour of his own. 

What is going on lien is not a search to satisfy the 
inner urge but an unreserved submission to a conta¬ 
gious fashion. It is an amazing skill of adaptability. 
No one of the group seems to know the limitations 
of a borrowed capital nor is concerned when it is 
exhausted. The directive comes from vested interests 
which aim at a gain thrust, by vicious propaganda. The 
result unfortunately doe-' not help the cause for which 
art stands. It is tragic that a seeker of truth should 
have fallen a victim to the feverish pas-ion io enter 
info a conspiracy of self-deception. It is an amusing 
project that baffles reason. 

This is one aspect of the tide and the other is a 
blind estimation of tradition. The point needs clari- 
fieation. 

The manifestation of art in its true form docs not 
confine itself with a specific limitation, as the scope 
of expression is unlimited and so is the pattern. Nor 
can it be harnessed to meet a certain objective in 
accordance with the masses’ demand. To substantiate 
the point. I must say that millions and millions of 
people talk one language, but do they improve the 
language on grounds of masses following or the sup¬ 
port of the hoary age of the medium ? It does not. 
And why, I should make it clear. Contribution to the 
wealth of language, I mean pure literature, comes 
from an independent, thinker, namely, the poet, or the 
author. 

The progress of the expressive vehicle is built irp 
by spontaneous experiments in course of releasing 
tense and uncontrollable emotions by one who has the 
gift to convey his message home. Masses also feel but 
their expression is not exhaustive enough to convey 
their thoughts because they do not know the science 
of expression. The same principle applies to all other 
aspects of art. Development of art, in any form, there¬ 
fore, depends on individual contribution and not by 
the demand extended by sentimental appeal. In the 
circumstances, I do not see why traditional patterns 
only should be privileged to attract the attention of 
the artist or to put it right, the artisi should bo 
obliged to follow the dictation that conies from a 
patriotic motive. 

Let us now examine the origin of tradition. Tradi¬ 
tion, as such, is strictly speaking, following certain 
given patterns discovered by an individual. The pur¬ 
suit, when accepted by unquestioning admirers, 
becomes a fashion within a group—call it a school if 
it suited better. The submission eventually paves an 
easy path to be followed by those who take up the 
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oourte as religion. .It is a question of blind faith which for sheer existence through speed, ‘machine* and die- 
gets deeply rooted on account of its virtue. trust. The motivating force of inspiration is, there¬ 

in our country it happened to be a source of fore, likely to be inclined towards matter of fact 
perennial joy,' not only to the faithful but also to things, and what is achieved by this pursuit is a reve- 
those who could share the joy by contacting the lation of beauty bom of chaos, struggle and hope— 
beautiful. It was due to constant and oloser association hope for a better living. , * 

^between religion and art. There is no denying that Let this not be misunderstood that the represents- 
faith is a source of energy, but it functions Bo long tion of facts of life has always a materialistic fervour, 
it is not questioned or exhausted. Subjects are only a means to an end which might 

The case is identical with a buried treasure. The reflect on anything according % to the mood of the 
treasure might have had its intrinsic value. The same receptive agent. , 

is never lost but it is not counted as equal to current Coming hurriedly to the conclusion, I approach 
coins because of its isolation and withdrawal from' use. the authorities concerned to consider seriously how 

The intrinsic value in the case of lost treasure or best the guidance could bo effected. Should we fall 
dead tradition serves no other purpose than a grand back to the tradition which is divorced from it* 
consolation. vitality, or must we submit to a conspiracy of modem 

Our tradition is facing +hi« crims. The question of fgddism jealously guarded by disguised sincerity 7 

revival of tradition, therefore, is not so important as Wisdom bent upon encouraging childish follies as 

is the reinforcement of the vitality of the expressive sincerity is nothing else but self-deception. This is the 
vehicle ; since whatever school is followed it must be culture the conspirers aim at. Coming back to the 
intelligible and at the same time assertive to declare revival of traditional patterns, I ami afraid, such 
what it stands for. Giving due consideration to the attempts would create discord simply because they do 
subjective side of art, we cannot but accommodate not fit in the present environment, 
the present conditions of life which unfortunately do Grand ruins of historic importance may have a 
not yield to the expectations of the past. The change sentimental appeal but it does not provide a healthy 
has come to stay and art is not divorced from its pre- environment to live in. A tomb .of the dead with its 
vailing environment; therefore, there is no other grandeur and great architectural beauty is no 

alternative than to welcome the situation and make substitute for a dwelling house. Therefore, it is time 

the best of it. the authorities devised means to save the contributions 

Religion of the masses or the artist today is not of the gifted artist of today from a sucidal 
always a sincere pursuit, of the divine but a struggle end.— A. I. R. 

-: 0 : 

INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Db. Miss Meenakshi Sen Gotta stood first among all 
the successful candidates in the M.B. examination, 1M5, 
of the Calcutta University and was awarded at the last 
University Convocation the following medals : 

(1) Rai Dr. Soorj Coomar Sarbndhikari Bahadur 

Gold Medal 

(2) Midwifery Gold Medal 

(3) Dr. Mahendra Nath Ganguli Go^d-rimmed 

Modal 

(4) Roma Medal 

She was also given the certificate of Honours in 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

She is the second daughter of Mr. B. P Sen Gupta, 
Advocate, and Mrs. Sushama Sen Gupta, Principal and 
Secretary, Lake School for Girls, 




WALT WHITMAN 

An Indian Appreciation 

Bt a. d. moddie 


Barely do we find an opportunity for an appreciation 
of a poet in one work alone. Walt Whitman offers 
such a unique instance, where a poet throws his heart 
and soul, casts all his physical, philosophical and 
psychical experience with a bold, imaginative, sweep¬ 
ing abandon into one poem, one egoistic outburst, the 
■ “Song of Myself”: 

“I loaf and invite my soul.” 

Some may acclaim him America’s national poet; 
some, the poet of Liberty and Democracy, the "Chan¬ 
ter of Personality.” But his powerful voice travels 
beyond these limited bounds, and moves the waters 
of age-long yet age-less, deathless, deep and vital 
philosophies, not merely of all time and all men, but 
of Time, absolute and limitless, of Being aud Becom¬ 
ing in the universe of all existence. The poet not only 
stands upon a pedestal of the modem world as the 
champion and singer of the “Modem Man,” but his 
genius, intuition, powers, call it what yon may, also 
stirs deep springs ; springs not unfamiliar to the Indian 
mind which has drunk from these in millenniums past. 
In both aspects, ancient and modern, Walt Whitman 
lias an appeal for the Indian reader. It pleases him to 
find in this democrat and rebel of the nineteenth 
century, something of the deep sublime wisdom, yet 
active, seeking, comprehending spirit of the Indo- 
Aryan Rishh of old : 

"Both in and out of the game and watching and 
wondering at it.” 

Like Tagore, Whitman’s basic faith, the very 
breath of his life, is his universality of outlook and 
sympathy, his immense fellowship and feeling for men 
and nature, He lived in a century, the most liberal 
spirits of which proclaimed the Fatherhood of God a“d 
the Brotherhood of Man, and Walt Whitman affirms 
it in deep faith ; 

"And I know that the hand of God is the promise 
of toy own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother 
of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my 
brothers, 

And the women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a Kelson of the creation is love ...” 

Not for him merely to state an empty poetic ideal, 
couched in beautiful words and left at that. The 
boundless sympathies of his prolific soul pour forth 
innumerable manifestations of life : 

"And of these one and all I weave the song of 
myself.” 

He looks at a babe in its oradle, and silently 
brushes away the flies tihatmay disturb it. He sees the 
suicide sprawled on the bloody floor.. He hears the 
■]\hurmhs of crowds and the fury of mobs. He hears the 
^oaas of the sunstruck, or those in fits; and th« ex¬ 


clamations of women hurrying home to give birth to 
babes. He minds all these as a spectator. 

But now he is off aud plunges into the lives of 
others too, as an eager participant. Alone in the wild 
mountains lie kindles the fire, cooks the “fresh killed” 
game, and falls asleep with his dog and gun beside 
him. Next, he becomes a happy member of the crew 
of a yankee clipper. Back again in the land of hunts¬ 
men, he is an observant guest at the marriage of a 
trapper. A runaway slave “in sweated body and bruised 
feet” comes to hm house, and he gives him succour. 
He enjoys the repartee and shuffle of th e butcher-boy, 
and follows the movements of the blacksmitlw “with 
their massive arms,”—“they do not hasten, each man 
hits in lus place.” The Negro coachman—“I behold 
the picturesque giant, and love him”—oxen with ex¬ 
pressive eyes, the moose of the North, the cat on the 
house still, the prairie dog, the litter of the grunting 
sow, and the brood of tile turkey hen, men from the 
oceans and the woods, the lunatic, the printer, the 
maimed, the prostitute— 

“I do not laugh at your oaths nor jeer you”; the 
President with his great Secretaries of State, young 
and old, “a child as well as a man,” of every hue and 
caste, of every rank and religion ; they are all part of 
his being and he is part of theirs. 

"In me the Caresser of life wherever moving, 

Absorbing all to myself and for this song,” 

The wide range of his sympathies and his fellow¬ 
ship with all beings is startling. The most trivial, 
seemingly unpoeticai objects find a place in bis manly, 
humane heart, and he kuovvs that th e same law of 
life rules him, as it does them. The poet rises to the 
very heights of admiration and wonder in contem¬ 
plating the works of God and Nature. He believes, “A 
leaf of grass is no less than the journey work of the 
stars.” Ho sees perfection in a grain of sand or the 
egg of a wren. So marvellous is the work of God, that 
for him "the narrowest hinge of my hand puts to scorn 
all machinery”; and “a mouse is miracle enough to 
stagger srxtillions of infidels” 

Large universal sentiments towards all God’s 
creation is but. a part of the poet’s amafing conception 
of the limitless universe and space itself, 

“A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic 
leagues, do not hazard the span or -make it 
impatient, 

They are but parts, anything is but a part.., 

. See ever so far, there is the limitless space outside 
of that, 

Count ever so much, there is limitless space around 
that." 

Perhaps Walt Whitman is gating through the 
telescope of Galileo or Jeans, but them it might have 
been a verse from the mouth of any one of a thousand 
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philosophical thinkers in India in the pait lour 
thousand yean*; it might have been from the Vedanta 
or Upanishad, from Ramakrjshna Paramahansa, or * 
nameless riahi on Kailash. The same technique of 
demonstrating immensity without beginning or end, by 
means of astronomical multiplications or minute 
mathematical divisions is illustrated in Svetasvatara 
Upanishad. ; 

"That living soul is to be known as part of the 
hundredth part of the point of hair, divided a 
hundred times, and yet it is to be infinite.” 

And despite the parts, subdivisions, and variations 
of that immensity, the infinite, there is a unity that 
embraces and transcends all, a unity iu Time, iu Space, 
and in Being. 

In India a man possessing a profound insight into 
the problems of life and death, and one who, knowing 
these, can rise above them with calm, dispassionate 
discernment, is called a Mahatma, a great soul. Thu 
wisdom of Whitman ami Urn thoughts of Indian 
philosophers bear a marked likeness, and find common 
ground above the plane of mortal life, beyond the 
doors of death. 

“The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 
And if over there was it led forward life, and does 
not wail at the end to arrest it, 

And ceased the moment life appeared.” 

"All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is different from what any one supposed, 
and luckier.” 

Birth and death are no limitations to him, he 
proudly proclaims : 

“I pass death with the dying and birth with the 
new-washed babe, 

And am not contained between my lint and boots.” 
And here is a piece worthy of the most subtle 
Hindu metaphysician: 

. “All truths wait in all things, 

They neither hasten their own delivery nor resist it, 
They do not need the obstetric forceps of the 
surgeon, 1 ■ 

The insignificant is as big to me as any, 

(What is less or more "than a louoh ?)” 

The Mahatma in the soul of Walt Whitman—for 
he is not wholly a Mahatma but also an average 
sensuous, fighting mortal —is remarkably Gandhian, not 
merely a sympathiser in grief, but one with the 
griever: 

“Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

I do not odk tlie wounded person how he feels, 

I myself become the wounded person, t 
My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane 
and observe.” . 

It might have been Gandhi speaking poignantly 

of the sufferings of Noakhali or Bihar. The very 
“cane** {night have "been Gandhi’s too I 

The universalism of Tagore and the deep conn-* 
passion of Gandhi are happy discoveries in this 
"habitant of the Alksganies” but yet undreamt of fruits, 
familiar and long stored in the Indo-Avywn mind, are 
to be leagerly found in the wide and variegated fields 
of Walt Whitman's mind and soul. What have we 
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here ? Afi approach to the ancient Dvcdta or' Dualis&e 
Philosophy of Kapila* himself ? Let us read. 

“There was never any more inception that there 
« now. 

Nor any more youth or age that there is now, . . . 
Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world, 

Out of the dimness opposite equals .advance, always 
substance and increase, always sex, 

Always a knit of identity, always a distinction, 
always a breed of life/’ 

Was this the poet’s unknowing reference to 
Prakriti, the creating, destroying, modifying, ever- , 
evolving forces of nature? 

"Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world.” 

And the Purusha, the embodiment of all living 
beings, being good or evil according to the inter¬ 
acting forces of Prakrili arid Purusha. 

"Always substance, always increase, always sex,” 
always identity and distinction, "always a breed of 
life.” It is hard to unravel. “To elaborate is no avail,” 
as the poet himself admits. Only a suspicion of the 
similarity of Dvaita thought is pointed out, when lo 1 
a trace of the Advadt if appears. The song-writer ac¬ 
cepts "Time absolutely,” and “Reality” he does not 
question. Above the reasonings of positive science, 
above the findings of lexicographer, chemist, gram¬ 
marian, mariner, geologist and mathematician, above 
the interplay of the laws of nature, of Prakrili and 
Purusha, lie enters to “an area” of nis own dwelling, 
the Absolute. The supreme ecstasy of that moment, 
known to some others in forest or mountain, or on 
liver bunk, is not unknown to liimi: 

“Swiftly rose and spread around me the peace 
and knowledge that pass all the argument of the 
earth.” _ '* } 

How near Walt Whitman approaches and gives 
expression to thoughts anciently familiar to us! The 
Law of Karma, of cause and effect, is propounded in 
a didactic philosophical style, rather than the language 
of poetry : “Every condition promulgos not ouly itself, 
it promulges what grows after and out of itself." 
Reference to “the wheel'd universe” brings out the 
same imagery as the Dharma Chakra, or Wheel of Life, 
The cycle of existence, the round of birth, growth, 
decay, death and rebirth has been inculcated since 
Buddha’s time. The Wheel or chakra is perhaps one of 
the commonest portrayals of Indian sculpture. How 
firm is Whitman’s belief in his own reincarnation : 

“And as to you, Life, I reckon you are the leavings 
of many deaths, 

No doubt' I have died myself ten thousand times 
before,” 

So near does the spirit of Walt, Whitman approach 
our age-old thoughts and ideals, so many are the 

* Zhisila or the DiaHat!.: philosophy of Xipili described A* 
universe u the result of interaction of two fonts, Prakrili or soot 
ky ' Too nature, and Purntkt or Ae desires., end actlooa of Sts. 

■f Advaiu : The Monistic philosophy, as propounded by q -" 1 —- in 
the 10th Century, laid down the Absolute Ossnaw of Ml Sllaleoos, ‘ 
the MlrWhlo Truth end Cantn, Cod. „' 






The* ancient. castle of Dover, one of the most important of the five Cinque ports on the 

south coast of England 



The Bank of England, the world's lending central bank, was founded in 1QM 
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points of .contact between our .old and bis compara¬ 
tively recent seekings to lighten sparks of recognition 
between the two. Yet he is a robust modem, avowedly 
so, with afl hid 1 passionate attachment to material, and 
even sensual things, enjoying to the full all aspects of 
a free and active human life : 

"Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautioning,—” 
Then bravely : . 

“1 believe in .the flesh and the appetites, 

Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles ...” 
though in the very next line in paradoxical egoism he 
claims divinity “inside and out 

Sublime or sensual, divine or mortal, ancient or 
modern,—what is he ? His own answer is that he is 
each and all. The many-sidedness of his character and 
the multi-colours of bis soul both fascinate and 
intrigue. At one moment he speaks with the sublime 
detachment of u Rishi : 

“And 1 say to mankind. Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious 
about God, 

No array of terms can say how much 1 am at peace 
ubouf God and about Death.” 

And a moment later, be continues with the same 
deroatness, but now speaks in the more matter-of-fact 
terms of the west. He sees God in each hour of the 
twenty-four, in the faces of men and women, in his 
own face in the glass ; and he picks up letters from 
God in the street, everyone of them signed by God’s 
name. The seeker in both passages is the same. But 
whereas the one‘seems to sit in the Himalaya, the 
other speaks from a street-corner in an American 
town. 

Walt Whitman, a singer of the “Modern Man,” a 
rebel, the champion of the common and the down¬ 
trodden, the loud trumpeter of liberty, cannot fail to 
appeal to the modem too. In fact, he must, for he is 
a child of the modem mind in its multifarious aspects. 
He is a citizen-of the city, and no more speculator in 
metaphysical affairs. 

“Whatever interests the rest interests me, politics, 
wars, markets, newspapers, schools. 

The Mayor and councils, banks, tariffs, steamships, 
factories, stocks, stores, real estate and personal 
estate.” 

A proud and true patriot, he relates the tales of 
America’s fighting heroes straggling against heavy odds, 
against the enemies of his country and its traditions. 
First, the struggle of the four hundred and twelve men, 
the glory of the race of rangers, matchless with horse, 
rifle, song, supper and courtship ; young, handsome, 
generous and brave. They capitulated honourably, but 
were foully massacred on a beautiful summer’s day. 

“Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight ?" 

He proceed? to tell of- a “serene little captain,” 
who though battered and sinking, came out the 
victor, 

"His eyes (rive more light to us than our battle* 
lanterns.” 

Then the trumpeter of liberty blows his .blast, to 


bring encouragement, hope and inspiration to all the 
lowly, despised and the oppressed : 

"1 speak the pass-word primeval, 

1 give the sign of democracy, 

By God ! I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same terms.” 

Through him the voices of prisoners and slaves, of ' 
the diseased and despairing, of thieves and dwarfs, of 
the deformed, the foolish, and the despised,—all find 
free and powerful expression. He is to them as Arjuaa’0* 
Bow and the shepherd of the flock that is lost and 
rejected. Behold the first Khaksar !t 

“I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the 
grass I love. 

If you want mo again look for me under your boot- 
soles.” 

Walt Whitman’s final appeal to the modem is as 
a rational seeker, and as one with a confident belief 
that the spirit of man will not rest content upon the 
fringes of the earth, or the boundaries of the uniicrse. 

It will irresistibly pass on to seek newer worlds 
beyond, even when “we become the enfoiders of those 

orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in 
them.” Upon a hill, before dawn, as ho looked at the 
“crowded heaven” this conviction came to him, that 
the spirit of man would know no resting place or 
frontier. It would venture into the illimitable spaces 
beyond opened up by the igemnty, reason and intui¬ 
tion of the human mind. 

Patriot, democrat, humanitarian, seer, “embracer 
of all life,”—what more could a mortal poet aspire to 
be. But in the grand consummation, in the depths of his 
being there emerges a soul of more than mortal 
dimensions and powers, the embodiment of things 
past, present and future ; and it grandiloquently pro¬ 
claims : 

“I am the acme of things accomplished, and I am 
an encloser of things to be.” 

This soul speaks of itself as a “Kosmos”; no 
individual, mark, no matter bow exalted. Far down 
the dim age- of the beginning, through the “lethargic 
mist” of Time, it sees itself emerging from “the huge 
first Nothing.” In the arms of the Infinite, from the 
earliest beginnings, “Long I was hugged close—long 
and long.’’ A child of eternity 1 

Still it grows and evolves, it “mounts and mounts,” 
and now it is a veritable. Avatar —Walt Whitman is 
no more—launching all men and women forward into 
the Unknown. 

“My faith is the greatest of faiths, • 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern, 

Believing 1 shall come again upon th$ earth after 
five thousand years, 

Waiting responses from oracles, honouring the gods, 
saluting the sun . . .” 

The Avatar speaks of itself as “waiting my time 
to be one , of the supremes.” It is confident of its 

* /.riant wit the chief of the fire famous Pandtva brother!, who. 
In the Uthtbhtrttt, detested In btltle the hosts of the Kurur with 
Lard Krishna's old. 

■f Khthttr : Literally mesne 'one with the dart’: s test of psrty 
la India ptofetslm sanies to the poorest and lowest of men. 
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exalted minion. But wait, it wishes to say more, but 
a germ of doubt troubles its vastness. “There is that 
in me—1 do. not know—what it is—but I know it is 
in me.” It is nameless, without utterance, no 
dictionary has it. The soul, once Walt Whitman, sleeps-, 
it deeps long. And now it wakes from its slumbers, 
resolving the germ of doubt. 

“Do you see, 0 my brothers and sisters ? It is not 
chaos or death—it is form, union, plan—it is 
eternal life—it is Happiness.” 


At last the AvaUit conceives a plan, a .union, a 
Happiness, whioh is eternal; above chaos and death, 
in Brahmaloka* I 

In this great consummation where can we now find 
Walt Whitman, a son of Manhattan ? Search, and be 
encouraged in the seeking, for : 

“Missing me one place search' another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you.’* 

* Brahmaloka ; A state where the soul he* ascended to be bora or 
die no more : a heaven, a place of She gods. 


THIS UNDECLARED WAR IN KASHMIR 

By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., phj>., D.uU., 
University of Lucknow 


Tub unprovoked invasion of Kashmir by a well-armed, 
well-equipped and well-organised army from the North- 
West Frontier Province is still being referred to as a tribal 
raid, though the facts relating to this invasion leave no 
room for doubt that it is a regular military offensive plan¬ 
ned by the fascist war-mongers and politicians of Pakis¬ 
tan. It is therefore not a little surprising that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is still hesitating to take direct diplomatic 
action against the Pakistan Government, even though 
the latter has violated in a moat reprehensible manner 
all rules of conduct recognised in international relations. 
Tbo Indian Union is thus needlessly exposing its own 
action in Kashmir to a most vicious misrepresentation by 
the Pakistan leaders. The ‘kid glove’ diplomacy of the 
Indian Union Government and its idealistic and ostrich- 
like refusal to face the plain facts are causing a justifiable 
indignation all round, for the public feeling in India has 
been badly outraged by the manner in which massacre, 
loot, arson and rape have spread havoc in the fair valley 
of Kashmir. 

That l he invaders have ‘missed the bus’ in Kashmir 
is now clear, and that they are now mostly on the run 
is also on established fact, but the trouble is far from 
being over, and it will take months and months before 
Kashmir can be fully cleared of the invaders. While the 
Indian army and the Indian air force have done splendid 
work in fighting the enemy, yet the fact remains that the 
difficulties of weather, transport, communications and ter¬ 
rain are impeding the progress of pattpl activity and 
mopping-up operations. 

When the full story of the defence of Kashmir is 
written, four facts will predominate therein. The first 
is the heroic defence of the Kashmir State Forces with¬ 
out whose gallant opposition the advance of the invaders 
could not have been slowed down. The timely decision of 
the Government of India to accept the accession of K*«hm] r 
and stand by it in its hour of mortal peril fa the second 
factor. If this decision had even been slightly delayed, 
Srinagar would not have escaped rim fate of HawmmU 
The third factor is the leadership of foythh Muhammad 


Abdullah, head of the emergency administration in Kashmir, 
who has worked wonders in rallying the saner elements in 
his country. The last but not the least among the factors 
is’ of course the unity and patriotism of the people of all 
communities. Through their sufferings and sacrifices has 
emerged almost overnight a popular militia which is going 
to be the backbone of national defence hereafter. 

While there can he no two opinions about the gallantry 
of the defenders, the complicity of the Pakistan leaders 
in this undeclared war is clear beyond all possibility of 
doubt in the same way. Firstly, the way this invasion has 
been organised and executed reflects a specialised and 
thorough planning, no less than a trained military leader¬ 
ship which oould never have been available to mere tribal 
raiders. Secondly, the large invading army could not 
have penetrated into Kashmir through several hundred 
miles of Pakistan territory without official assistance. 
Thirdly, the huge resources which the invading army is 
known to be using could not have dropped from the skies, 
and they could have been supplied only by official agencies. 
Fourthly, the official and. semiofficial statements and 
speeches of the Pakistan leaders with regard to Kashmir 
are sc bellicose, provocative and transparently one-sided 
that one can easily see which way their sympathies lie. 
Fifthly, the connection subsisting between the so-called 
Azad Kashmir party and the Muslim League of Pakistan 
is too obvious to be mistaken any longer. Sixthly, the pro¬ 
paganda carried on by the Pakistan Radio in favour of the 
invading army and against the Kashmir Durbar .and the 
Indian Union clearly betrays Pakistan’s complicity in 
this treacherous attack on Kashmir. Seventhly, the cap¬ 
ture of some of the invading troops with their equipment 
and belongings has led to the discovery of evidence which 
would serve to reveal Pakistan’s hand in the invasion. 
Sightly, the disciosn res made by certain arrested prisoners 
equally oonfirm Pakistan’s war guilt. Lastly, the gross 
misrepresentation by Pakistan of India’s action in meet¬ 
ing the enemy attack la so palpably false and mischievous 
that one esnnot help noticing its war mentality which has 
given rise to this and adventure of violence and rapine. 
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A nunj&er of theories have been put forward to ex¬ 
plain Pakistan’s coup against Kashmir. The home front 
of Pakistan is yud to be so perilous that the authorities 
needed some popular and glorious diversion to catch the 
imagination of the disgruntled masses. The Asad Pathan- 
istan movement in the North-West Frontier Province has 
also been a very disturbing feature which could be coun¬ 
tered only by a campaign of loot and massacre directed 
against a Hindu state. The Muslim League population! of 
Kashmir seemed an invilnng element on which to base an 
aggressive design on the Hindu ruler of Kashmir. The 
strategic position of Kashmir further makes it invaluable 
to Pakistan. Its accession to the Indian Union is con¬ 
sidered to be detrimental to the security of Pakistan. 
Besides, the growing Muslim disillusionment with the 
actual results of Pakistan called for a quick and sensa¬ 
tional achievemeit which might drown all discontent and 
reinforce the public morale. The attack on Kashmir may 
also have been engineered as a step preliminary to an 
eventual offensive against India as a whole. It was an 
ea-y affair to sftir up the cupidity of the tribal people by 
raising before them the prospects of unlimited loot and 
plunder. The fanaticism of the tribesmen of the border 
country could he easily inflamed in the name of religion 
and with the cry of a religious crusade against the Hindus 
of Kashmir. Acting on the principle that possession is 
nine points in law. the politicians of Pakistan may 
also have believed that a forcible roup would procure the 
accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. 

Though it ma^ not he difficult to account for Pakis¬ 
tani military adventure in Kashmir, one cannot find the 
least shred of justification, much less an apology, for this. 
Far from being apologetic, the Pakistan leaders 1 'eoc 
put up an attitude of injured and sanctimonious innocence 
and have threatened an appeal to the UNO against what 
they call India’s unjustified violence and coup tl'etat. 
The patience and forbearance with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India have put up with these wild accusations 
and malicious threaits are almost angelic in their gene¬ 
rosity. The Government of India has not only not re¬ 
turned the accusations, but has also not issued notes of 
warning on a diplomatic level against what is a deliberate 
complicity in a shameless assault without declaration of 
war. There is yet no threat of even economic sanctions 
to bring Pakistan to its senses. There is yet no mention 


of an appeal to the UNO against ah undeclared war 
of a truly Nasi fashion. The hollow pretence put up by 
the Pakistan authorities that they have nothing to do with 
this invasion still goes officially unchallenged, amd the 
Indian Union authorities are yet apparently basing their 
diplomatic attitude on the flimsy assumption that the fight • 
is art with Pakistan, but with unauthorised raiders from 
the N.-W. Frontier. A lack of firmness at this juncture 
is bound to be harmful to the ultimate interests of 
India. It is high time that the Pakistani bluff is called, 
and the world is told the whole truth about the machina¬ 
tions which have led to tire rape of Kashmir. 

This undeclared war in Kashmir is, however, not 
an unmixed evil. With all its inhuman savagery, it has 
come as a timely and useful corrective to the growing 
sense of smug and idealistic complacency in India after 
August 15. It is a warning which no sentimental slogans 
cam obscure, and it is a portent which even the blind can 
see through. The army of a free.India has had ro fight 
for the first time without European leadership, and it 
has acquired an experience which would be invaluable in 
future. The virtual reconquesl of the whole of Kashmir 
which this invasion has entailed is going to strengthen 
the military defence of India in the long run. It wilt 
surely frustrate the sinister designs that Pakistan may 
have entertained against India. The. brutalities committed 
by the invaders have so horrified even the Muslims of 
Kashmir that all their former sympathies for Pakistan seem 
to have wholly disappeared. The failure of the invasion is 
bound to strengthen India's internal situation. It has 
been a good warning to the pro-League elements in states 
like Hyderabad. Pakistan's frustration is so complete that 
it will take a long time to get over the aftermath of failure 
and disappointment. The loyally of the Pathans to 
Pakistan is bound to be adversely affected, and the move 
for Pathanistan will gain an added impetus from the turn 
of events in Kashmir. The prestige of India has gone 
up considerably, and the manner in which it is fighting 
to restore order in Kashmir lifts evoked the admiration of 
all disinterested observers. 

If this undeclared war in Kashmir fineed India to he 
alert, it served a useful purpose. It has in any case 
taught a valuable lesson that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 



EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Eti Past, Present and Future 

By F. NARASIMHAYYA, Uj i„ rh.», 


Education AS A VlTAl HUMAN NEED 

Man is human, only because he has a reason by which 
he can educate himself above the level of brute creation. 
Hie sages of the Upanishada declared, Vidyaya amritam 
asnute. ‘By knowledge and education, man reaches hi* 
true and immortal fulfilment.’ The Vidya which is the 
duty and the birth-right of man is not mere religious 
knowledge but an enlightenment of the whole life, 
physical, mental, and social as well as spiritual. Edu¬ 
cation is not a remote or a special need of a few gifted 
indlviduala but a vital and universal need of humanity. 
In the age-old traditional teaching of India, the main pur¬ 
poses of life are classified and set out in the ideals of 
dharma, artha, kama and moksha; the right of social life, 
economic life, happiness and spiritual gon(f. From 
yet another view-point, human life has been set out in that 
teaching in three or four stages,—disciplined education in 
youth (brahmacharya) , the practical life of a citizen and 
householder ( gar hasty a ), arid finally the life of self-re¬ 
nouncing service ( Avadhuta, Vanaprastha, etc.). Educa¬ 
tion continues throughout life. Only its emphasis may 
be said to shift from one aspect to another according to 
the ages or capacities of the individuals. But the main 
aspects of education are the same for ail. They are 
intrinsic to man as such,—man as an individual and social 
bang. These common aspects are the objectives of all 
education. Professor A. N. Whitehead would define them 
in the following words: “The life of man is founded on 
technology, science, art and religion. All four are inter¬ 
connected and issued from his total mentality.” The full 
personality of an individual is made up of his professional 
life, his scientific knowledge, his emotional and creative 
life, and last but not least, his inner anchorage of ideal 
standards and values. Education does not consist solely 
in the reading of books, intellectual pursuits or scholar¬ 
ship, but comprehends the full equipment of a human per¬ 
sonality which is able- to meet the varied needs of outer 
and inner life. Anything less than this falls short of the 
full scope and standard of education. The Director of. 
the Department of Education at Oxford, Dr. Jacks, there¬ 
fore, urges that education if it is to be truly worthy of 
the -name should be total education,—total i.c. compre¬ 
hensive of all sides of personality, all age-levels, and all 
grades of society and capacity.* 

I 

Its National Need 

When we pass from the stand-point of personal life to 
that of the nation, the need of education becomes not a 
whit less vital. As a wise Chinese proverb has it, “Plant 
grain, if you are planning f<W a year; plant trees, if you 
are planning for tea years; plant mens If you would plan 
wisely lot a hundred yean.” 

• V14s Uttl X&catfM mi, K. U tahh 


In modern times, among European nations, the value 
of education has been emphasised with tireless repetition. 
A British statesman of Victorian England, referring to the 
conditions of the time, said, “Upon the education! of the 
people of this country, the fate of this country depends.”.' 
As still further proof,—if proof were needed,—we have 
the phenomenon of the British Parliament’s enactment of 
the Education Act of the year 1944 at the time of the 
World War. 

Education ib the lamp by which the individual and the 
nation live and guide their foot-steps. The ideal of every 
patriot, philanthropist, religious reformer and political 
leader should be a wide and well-balanced system of edu¬ 
cation. It is the first essential of individual and national 
well-being. 

The Past in Indian Education 

It is recognised on all hands ihat there is an urgent need 
in our country for a reformed and modern system of educa- 
tion. Our present educational system, like so many of 
our other institutions, lags behind modern standards. For 
one thing, it is still too bookish, theoretical or academical, 
and predominantly cultural in its methods and content. 
There is too little of practical and professional training, 
particularly in the application of the sciences to the ser¬ 
vice of man. The vast achievements of the modern world 
during the last two hundred years may be summed up as 
the advance of scientific knowledge of nature and ita 
application to serve the needs of man. These achievements 
w'*., modem science and its mechanical inventions, have 
brought about a. new order in the life of the human race, 
fraught with some evil perhaps but also with an immense 
amount of good and happiness. 

There is no doubt that we in India have been slow— 
very slow indeed—in assimilating this new knowledge and 
putting it in use. 

We are one-fifth of the world’s population today, and 
further we are not without a history of glorious achieve¬ 
ments in the sciences and arts, commerce and industry, 
Wl^at this history was may still be seen in the ruins and 
remains of these which are strewn all over the country and 
overseas in countries like Sumatra and Java; in fhe several 
indigenous systems of medicine which can even now give 
a point or two as regards the art of healing; in old iron 
pillars and other metal castings which stand in various 
parts of the country immune for ages against the ravages of 
climate; and a hundred other remarkable monuments. Our 
valiant wooden ships of these early time» carried colonists 
and merchants across the seas; and our fast wooden chariots 
sped across the country in the service of war and peace. 
And our merchandise of all kinds eras eagerly sought after 
la f ore ign markets, while foreign u^hn erae to India 
as to a school of learning and civilisation. 
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' AO this past achievement pfesupposes, without doubt, 
«n adequate mid efficient system of education. Without 
an efficient , educational organisation comprehending 
both research and teaching in arts and technology, 
such sustained achievement as that of ancient India 
■or that of modem Europe is impossible. The pursuit of 
knowledge and the imparting of it have always been 
held in high • honour among the Indian people. The 
scholar and the teacher have been treated with special 
veneration. As the Hartog Education Committee Report 
(quoting Dr. F. W. Thomas, the distinguished Indologist) 
points out: > « 

“Education is no exotic in India. There is no 
country where the love of learning had so early eo 
origin or has exercised so lasting and powerful an 
influence.” 

But all this, or most of this, is of the past. At some 
rime in our early history, a blight fell on the educational 
system, and progress in knowledge was arrested in all 
directions. Though the old sciences and crafts lingered on, 
the impulse to their progress steadily decayed and dragged 
dowr, the life of the people to that of the backward people 
of the world. The castes which were not only social but 
also educational units,---since they specialised in various 
lines of technical knowledge, viz., agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, carpentry, smithy, trade, engineering, etc.—missed 
the vital impulse to progress even in their own special 
fields. A general stagnation set in and even the unique, 
specialised social system, viz., the hereditary caste system, 
failed to bold gnd develop the sciences and crafts. It 
is a sad story, and historians and archaeologists will no 
doubt some day reconstruct in detail the causes and the 
steps of this unfortunate and progressive decay. 

Tub Recent Past and the Present 

However our present task is to build up a nut uu wide 
educational system on modern lines to suit our present 
conditions. Piece-meal attempts have been made during 
the last half-a-century or more to establish modern educa¬ 
tional institutions in the country. Modern sciences have, 
been placed iu the school curricula; modem methods of 
teaching have been followed; public education has been 
separated from religious education, and all communities have 
been given free access to it irrespective of religious and 
■social differences; modern institutions of higher learning, 
«£*., the Universities, have been founded and developed in 
various parts of the country; modern knowledge of the 
sciences and humanities has been broadcast all over the 
country not only through schools and colleges but 
also through newspapers and journals, lectures and libra¬ 
ries, the radio and the cinema, modern political institu¬ 
tions and various other modern agencies. Western litera¬ 
tures too have come to be widely read through the medium 
■of the English language and this haa been a deep and 
wide channel fol the inflow of new social, political, econo¬ 
mic and cultural idea®. In word, a complete leorgani- 
nation of national education and the educational system 
has been slowly taking place for about a century. 

All this is good, but'’unfortunately the educational 
fabric tfcm h a a bo e n rtem being -feriRt^jwsaUriteTeweTcs 
of a rapid improvisation. Iri'ia loosely knit, : and seems a 


conglomerate of diverse patches while in some parts, it 
is too rigid and narrow. In consequence the country is most 
behindhand in respect of education among all the civilised 
countries of the world, the percentage of illiteracy being 
as high as 85 per cent. Our expenditure on educa¬ 
tion is 60 limes less per individual than, say, 
England. There is hardly any widespread popular 
deipre even for primary education. Of all the child¬ 

ren of the school-going age, hardly 30 per cent go 
to school and learn the essential three R’s. 70 per cent 
of the children grow up in ignorance and illiteracy and 
swell the vast flood of unskilled labour or the idle and 
the delinquent. And even of these 30 per cent who come 
to schools, only one-eiglilh, i.e., about 40 per cent stay 
on and complete their elementary or primary education. 
Tills means an enormous wastage of effort and publio 
funds. If 52 lakhs of children join the firet year of the 
Primary Schools, hardly seven lakhs continue to the last 
(the 5th) year of these schools. Half of the teachers are 
untrained, and since women teachers are not available, 
male teachers have to be employed even in girls’ schools 
and in almost all primary schools. Only a small per¬ 
centage of the Primary-School-leavers, the children who 
have finished primary school education, continue their 
studies in high schools, and slill fewer in Tfniver- 
sitiae. The scholarships available even for this small 
percentage are fewer and less well-organised than 
in any other modern progressive country. For the 
education of handicapped children, the institntions are 
few and far between and the methods in vogue, such as 
the grouping together of all kinds of defectives, are out- 
of-date and unsatisfactory. For the education of mcimdly 
defective children, the imbeciles etc., there are hardly 
more than 2 or 3 schools in the whole country. ‘ Edu¬ 
cated unemployment” is another of the sore points of our 
educational picture. The ‘discontented B.A.’ has become 
a hy-word. Furthermore, there is hardly any systematic 
organisation of adult education at its various levels. And 
so on. To cut a long story' short, the Indian educational 
fabric is full of gaps, loose threads and dark patches, 
indeed. I ! 

It is no wonder that efforts at reform commenced 
very early and steadily increased in volume and extent. 
Leaders and educationists all over the country have tried 
to effect improvements in some part or other of this im 
mense fabric. To refer only to a few instances, Gopala- 
krishna Gokhale, with his wise and far-sighted statesman¬ 
ship, attempted to introduce the system of compulsory ele¬ 
mentary education. Other leaders founded new institutions 
for the combination of religious with modern secular edu¬ 
cation. The Gurukul at Hardwar, the Anglo-Vedic Col¬ 
leges founded under the inspiration of Dayanand Saras- 
wati, she schools and colleges founded by Mrs. Besant of 
the Theosophical Society and the National Education 
Trust, and the denominational Universities of Benares and 
Aligarh are some of the outstanding examples of efforts in 
this direction. Other leaders wishing to improve the 
technique and atmosphere of modern schools, founded resi- 
urientiel -schools eharaeterised by a close contact between 
the teaeher and the taught and embodying the spirit of the 
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old indigenous Gurakula, oi which the modem tutorial 
system is an adaptation. To this class belong the 
schools founded at Bolpur by Rabindranath Tagore, the insti¬ 
tutions at Hardwar and other places. In the field of Univer¬ 
sity education, various reforms have been introduced in 
,the curricula, the technique of teaching and other aspects. 
For instance, the system of a two years intermediate 
course followed by a two years Degree course has ^een 
replaoed in one or two Universities by an improved high 
school course followed by a 3 years degree course. Greater 
'provision too has been made for professional training, such 
as legal, medical, engineering, teaching, commercial, 
etc., wherever possible, at the high school as well as at 
the University stage. 

Pressing Needs 

But all these developments and reforms together have 
not succeeded in effecting a substantial improvement in 
the main fabric. For one thing the efforts have been in 
some cases sporadic and feeble; and for another, gw> 
vigorous and sustained effort has been made to improve 
the Indian educational system as a whole,—to build a 
well-co-ordinated system ranging from Nursery education 
to the highest cultural and technological education. in 
the Universities and Research Institutes. It was inevitable 
that many of these piece-meal reforms should fail to pro¬ 
duce their best results and in some cases any results - at 
all. For instance, Compulsory Primary education failed 
to make appreciable progress in the areas where it was 
tried. But neither the causes of this failure were ex¬ 
plored nor remedies devised and tried. The result is the 
worst percentage of illiteracy and of unskilled labour and 
unemployment in the country. 

To take another instance, vocational schools like the 
agriculture, commercial, industrial, and other schools have 
been created in spurts of enthusiasm. But they have not 
systematically developed or become co-ordinated, with the 
result that neither the rural nor the industrial life of the 
country lias appreciably been benefited by them. 

The same may be said of University reforms. For 
instance, the re-organisation of first-degree courses, the 
S-yean curriculum was tried by one South Indian Unversity 
hut abandoned before its best results could be produced. 

To take yet another instance, several enthusiastic 
attempts have been made for improving the Indian 
languages, the Vernaculars’. But, so sporadic and perhaps 
also ill-guided have these efforts been that the languages 
still remain undeveloped, lacking in modern literature, 
scientific nomenclature and a living and grooving vocabulary. 

Further instances could be drawn from ofher aspects 
of the educational system. There is aleogcther a lack of 
organic and living system in the 'educational field and the 
need is therefore urgent for a well-co-ordinated and a com¬ 
plete or “total” system. 

The C, A. B. Scheme 

The scheme put forward by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (shortly known as, the Sargent Scheme) 
makes an earnest attempt to gather .up die many threads 
of past experience, recent reforms and contemporary 
opinion in India ind abroad, h ranges over , the whole 


ground and gives a brief but well-co-ordinated and 'total* 
scheme of education. 

A 

Among its main features are such reforms as the 
immediate improvement of the teachers, in regard to condi¬ 
tions of service, their training and their emoluments. It 
is an old and still fashionable dictum that the child's cur¬ 
ricula, his syllabuses and text-books, arc the most im¬ 
portant part of his education. The present scheme breaks 
down this myth and exalts the teacher to his real 
place at the centre o( the system. The observations of 
the Board’s Sub-Committee on this aspect are frank and 
realistic, and are as follows: 

“Th e teacher is the central factor in every 
educational system and every scheme for educational 
reform ; and in their (the Sub-committee’s) view, no 
system or scheme can be either effective or efficient 
unless it provides for a sufficient number of properly 
qualified teachers selected on grounds of merit alone, 
and unlem those teachers are adequately remunerated, 
have a recognised status, adequate leisure as well as 
opportunities for research or for self-improvement 
and security of tenure, and enjoy such other condi- 
iions of service as may preserve their independence 
and self-respect. The Committee regretfully admit 
that the teaching profession is at the present time 
far from possessing all these things ; it docs not 
enjoy universally the status which it ought to have; 
and fay reason of its undue subjection in many 
instances to bodies of laymen often ignorant of 
educational matters and regarding teachers as their 
servants or employees rather than their partners in 
the cause of education, it lacks the intellectual and 
academic freedom without which it‘ cannot give of 
its best. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the profession does not always attract,■ recruits 
of a proper Quality. AH educational reform must 
begin with the teachers and their condition- of 
M'rvice.” 

B 

Another notable feature of the Scheme is the recogni¬ 
tion of the value of women teachers in the elementary 
grades of education. In the teaching of young boys as 
well of girls, the intuitive gifts of women arc of especial 
importance. It is a distinct misfortune of Indian educa¬ 
tion that social prejudices of various kinds stand against 
women coming forward in greater numbers to take their 
proper place in. a national system of education. 

Yet another part of the Scheme—indeed a vital part 
of it—4s the complete range of technical education and 
training planned by it. There is an urgent need for an 
enormous drive for building up and co-ordinating a vast 
system of vocational schools, professional colleges, mono¬ 
technics, polytechnics and every other grade of techno¬ 
logical or craft-education institutions. Machines and 
technicians ore necessary even for village improvement. 
No labour-saving machinery can be freely used in rural 
India, because of the lack of trained technicians for making 
efen the simplest repairs. It is no wonder therefore that 
rural life drags on in its ancient and narrow grooves,, and 
the agriculturist and the village-workman and producer 
find their output meagre and unmarketable, The village* 
form 80 per cent of (be country; and oft# of the essential 
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factors in ■their improvement will "be a new system of craft 
education dr techncial schools. 

• • D 

Yet another distinctive feature uf the Scheme, a 
feature which is the basts of all education, the foundation 
of the whole system, is primary “Basic" learning. Spon¬ 
sored by Gandhiji and developed by the Nayee Talim (the 
Wardha New Education Movement) the Basic system tries 
successfully to combine elementary craft education with 
the first psychological need of all human beings for doing 
some creative work or other with the hands. 

The C. A. B. Scheme recommends such system of 
primary education as compulsory for every normal boy 
am? girl for a period of 8 years. This compulsory Basic 
education should commence at the 5th or 6th year of 
childhood and continue till the age of 14, i.t., till the 
end of the Middle School period; and should be free for all. 
This involves- a large financial provision, but the results 
are worth the cost many times over. The children of 
the nation would then acquire the three R’s and other 
elementary knowledge in an atmosphere of joyous creative 
activities. This new technique and curriculm will get rid 
of the old passive bookishness and provide scope for 
practical skill, craft work, and active imagination and 
invention. 

During the last three years of the course, the boys 
and girls could be given some special training in a 
selected craft, and they would leave school at the end of 
it, equipped for some simple craft or labour. 

. When such a’useful, creative, and stimulating system 
of primary education is given free, it should spread widely 
in the rouhtry. It would perhaps be eagerly sought for and 
pursued, and then the ugly phenomenon of “wastage” which 
we noted earlier—of boys and girls coming into schools 
for merely a few years and then dropping away after 
finding it merely literary—will qcase. It may be hoped 
that compulsion would not be net-ossary for spreading 
««ch practical .education. Pupils should flock to schools 
as soon as the advantages arc realised and it is free, 

E 

Secondary education also, under the scheme, will 
breathe the same spirit of practical or vocational work, 
and at its climax touch and incorporate an extra year 
from the University. Briefly, the present High School 
will be a Higher School. 

F 

University education under the scheme will concen¬ 
trate among others on an intensive three-year course for 
the Bachelor's Degree, and tutorial work. It urges further 
that University centres should no longer be merely examin¬ 
ing centre* but set up as early as possible teaching and 
research work of high standard so as to be an example 
and inspiration tit the affiliated colleges. A University 
which is a mere examining body is disapproved by the 
Scheme. 

< G 

Other notable parts of tifo scheme are the .provision 
of a s ep sh at e Medical Service for at least the Primary 
gad High School atudents; a mid-day meal on healthy 


social lines; a system of wel-graded games and other 
forme of recreation and social service for boys and Idris 
at school; a system of recreation and social service far 
boys and girls who have left school and are in employment 
or in search of it and are below the age of 20 years; a 
system of nursery schools, especially for children of the 
labour classes in urban and factory areas; a generous system 
of schools and other institutions for the physically handi¬ 
capped children like the deaf, dumb, blind, the chronically 
diseased and others, and the mentally handicapped like 
the imbecile, the dull and others. It is true there are 
private institutions of various kinds, founded and conducted 
by public-spirited men and women in several parts of the 
country ior various educational or recreational purposes. 
No one can be oblivious of the great work done by the 
Christian Missionary sicieties, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Sri 
Ramkrishna Mission, Muslim Education Society, and a 
number of others. But while paying due tribute to these 
noble organisations, the Scheme points out the need for 
filling in the gaps, the need for co-ordination, and the 
need too of better organisation and cautious guidance. 

H 

The Schenn- is altogether an attempt to give a ‘total’ 
national education, a complete and well-co-ordinated fabric. 
Critics have sometimes tried to deny it the title of a 
'national’ scheme of education. The simple reply to such 
criticism is that a scheme of its scope and its objective 
of educational progiess is nothing if not national. It is 
true that many details need to be worked out in the 
course of the actual implementation of the scheme. The 
Vernaculars (the Indian languages) need to be more and 
more developed before they can be perfect media of 
modern education in High Schools and Universities. The 
details of Art education, Religious education, etc., have 
also to be determined. Above all, the financial provision 
for the whole scheme has to be secured. But all these do 
not obscure the fact that it tries to meet the urgent edu¬ 
cational problems of India and solve them in the light 
of the best modem experience and r e-scarch. 

Thx Necessity of an Inter-Provincial or Central 
Organisation 

Inter-provincial co-operation too is now more than 
ever necessary. For the exchange of experience, and for 
careful planning of the lines of future development, it is 
necessary to have an inter-provincial or central organisa¬ 
tion. Few the foundation and development also of advanced 
Institutes of Research and Teaching in Arts, Science and 
Technology, inter-provincial co-operation is essential. Also, 
some of the smaller provinces would not be able to afford 
these costly institutions, except in co-operation with other 
provinces. Furthermore, the oonfusion In the standards 
of studies, degrees, their nomenclature, etc., which now 
agists among various provinces calls for some central co¬ 
ordinating and authoritative body. There are, besides, 
other, common purposes of the provinces for which inter- 
provincial co-operation is neoessary. Altogether, a well- 
co-ordinated and planned All-India drive on the entire 
educational front is our best hope for the future. 



NEW YORK CELEBRATES INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 

By PROBODH MITTRA, m jt. 

Consultant, United Nations, Lake Success ' 


(■Celebrations of India’s Independence day took place in 
various places of New York. Besides creating unprece¬ 
dented enthusiasm among the Indian' residents of New 
York, it brought around a number of greetings to Indians 
from hundreds of Americans,, in a formal or an informal 
manner. As I passed through the various avenues of the 
city, through sub ways, buses, taxi cabs and suburban 
railways, with the ribbon flag of India on the collar of my 
coat, faces beeming with smiles greeted me from different 
quarters. Unknown persons of various nationalities went 
out of their way to come near me, to say a word of halo, 
a shake of hand, and then ‘it indeed is a great day for 
you.” The same expressions 1 heard from men who tun 
the elevators, dtivers of taxi cabs and fellow passengers in 
a bus or sub-way. Even the British Assistant Secretary 
General of the Economic Allans Department, David Owen 
of the United Nations, could And out time from his flying 
in Shanghai and Geneva to attend the function celebrating 
India's Independence. Among many hands that joined my 
palm in greeting, at one moment 1 found the little hand 
of David Owen, this most informal and popular top-ia.skiug 
11. N. official, uttciing the very same phrase with which 
a while ago I was greeted by the cab driver. On the 34th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, ini front of the Empire State 
Building, I met a man who was following me from a long 
distance with an anxious face. I stopped awhile to meet 
him. Coming very near me and summoning a little courage, 
in broken English he asked if I was from Tndia. I noticed, 
he had no tie, his shirt was almost tearing apart, the 
object which he was wearing on his feet was only an apo¬ 
logy for a shoe but yet he was an Indian, my compatriot, 
a sea-man who like many others had either escaped the 
immigration laws or arrived in this country at a lime when 
such laws were not very Btrong. Abdul Hakim, the sea¬ 
man who knew very little about Pakistan, was happy, he 
told me, to learn that “our country is free.” Before he 
left me to return bock to his modest hovel in some slums 
of lower New York, he only smiled, a quiet and pathetic 
smile, and said, “1 have been in this country for more than 
,15 years now, but now that Indiu is free, 1 think I should 
return hack.” In each of the celebrations that 1 haw had 
the chance to attend, beautiful displays of colours were 
seen by the saries which Indian women wore on this oc¬ 
casion. American, British, Chinese and European wives 
oi Indians also mingled themselves up in'this collection of 
.colours. Besides. Indian women and foreign wives of 
Indians, one could see many women friends of India belong¬ 
ing to other nationalities joining the celebration in saries. 
A shop in further down town set up a special arrange¬ 
ment to prepare small Indian flap and sell them, 25 
cents each. Indian students, who had with them their 
national costumes appeared proudly in these functions. A 
number of Gandhi caps and scores of ajkane presented an 
unusual variety of spectacle to foreigners who scarcely find 
a chance to see an Indian in his native dress. Hindus and 
Moslems forgot for the time being the political degradation 


that had come in the wake of India’s freedom. Occasion¬ 
ally, one could hear in some hotel lobbies or college dormi¬ 
tory, whispers and criticisms of ottf leaders in accepting 
a divided India but they faded soon in tlie enthusiasm of 
the celebration. There was no doubt a large section of 
the Indian population here who were not satisfied with 
all that had happened in Indian politics in recent time 
but it appeared for the time being that they wanted to 
forget the past. 

I had also occasion to meet many of India’s hitherto 
expatriated revolutionaries, Indian revolutionaries who 
fought for India’s freedom from abroad. There was 
scarcely any sign of jubilution in their face. These 
matured faces which for years {provided inspiration to 
young bloods in different parts ol India and abroad, in 
military prisons in Singapore, in far-off Geneva, during 
tbc fust world war in Japan and China and in the islands 
of the Far East, not to speak of the different parts ol the 
American continent looked grave and sad on the 15th ol 
August, 1947. One of these persons, the story of whose 
life filled my youthful days with romance of adventure, 
and in later years at whose feet I had the honour to sit 
down like a humble child, to listen to those gallant 
chapters of the history of my motherland which were never 
written^ appeared particularly morose on this occasion. 
Indian businessmen and organizers of. the India League 
of America accepted a time-honoured attitude and joined 
in jubilations. Inspite of youthful fanfares everywhere, 
the grim and suffering faces of these ex-Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries created a shadow throughout, which was ominous 
and set young minds thinking. 

India Trade Commissioner Celebrates Independence Day 

M. R. Abuja, India’s Trade Commissioner in New 
York, hoisted the flag amidst shouts of “Jai Hind” and 
“Bande Mataram”. Speeches sent by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru for this special occasion was read out. Ambassador 
Asaf All’s written speech was also read out on this oc¬ 
casion, besides the speech of Mr. Aliuja. Mrs. Kamala 
Mukherjce accompanied by other ladies led the «»ngin E of 
*,fana Cana Mana Adhinayaka’. Miss Maya Mukherjee, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Mukherjee, greeted the guests by 
fixing India’s national flag on their dress. After die flag 
hoisting, refreshments were served to the guests. 

India Society of America 

In an open invitation to all Indians and their friends, 
the India Society of America, an organisation initiated by 
Hari G. Govil celebrated India’s Independence day in the 
Wing's Club of the Hotel Biltmon. The India Society 
of America ia an organisation for the reciprocal study, 
appreciation, and enjoyment of the arts, culture and com¬ 
merce of India, as they relate to the allied progress and 
aspiration in the United States si America. 
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•lrou$ Flag RreLacM In ‘The United Nations New York Indians Celebrate Independence Day 


Sweaty minutes after twelve, on August 15, 1947, 
Padmanebh Pillai, India’s permanent delegate to the 
•United Nactions, raised the tri-colour over one of the fifty 
five flag poles of the United Nations. The former British 
Union Jack with the seat of the India Government over 
it wds lowered by one of the official guards of the United 
Nations. In a* brief speech. Padmanabh Pillai paid tri¬ 
butes to the memory of all those in different countries of 
the world who helped anfl fought for India’s freedom and 
who are no longer living today. He also thanked the 
British Government for their kind and co-operative attitude. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, British representative to United 
Nations Security Council, also spoke a few words on this 
occasion. He said, “Among all the jubilations of the in¬ 
auguration of India’s Independence let us forget bitter 
histories of the past and start anew in complete mutual 
co-operation to build a world where friendship and love 
only abides.” The acting Secretary General also greeted 
the Indian flag as a flag representing one-fifth of the popu¬ 
lation of the world which joins today with other flags 
•id sovereign nations in making efforts to build n world 
where peace and fellow-feeling wilt prevail. Newspaper 
cameras, movie reels, and scores of private cameras waited 
in vain to obtain a favourable wind to take a complete 
*'f the flag. Laser, the flag bad to be held by a pole 
a d the picture was taken. A small group oi United 
Natios's officials and associates were guests of tile Indian 
Delegation at a eoek-tail luncheon given in the press 
lounge of the lb Tied Nations at Lake Sucres*. Marking 
the formalities of the celebrations werp those events 
which preceded the hoisting of the flag. The permanent 
delegate was at first greeted by the chief of the protocol 
division and the party proceeded a distance whete it met 
the acting Secretary General and other inemhcis of the 
Indian Delegation. The official party were then fed march¬ 
ing to the circular arena in front of the administration 
building where flags of the 55 nations were flying. 

International House 

Over the flag pole of the 14-storied students" resi¬ 
dential house, called the International House, the Indian 
students, now resident there who number mine than 50 
irieludirig boys and girls, hoisted the tri-colour with shouts 
of ‘Jai Hind’. The authorities of the House at first 
hesitated to allow permission but when the flag of the 
United States was also flown alongside, Mr. Mots, the Direc¬ 
tor of the House, did not raise any objection. International 
House ie a residential house for students of different 
nationalities established under the patronage of the Rocke¬ 
fellers. Out of 300 bays and 200 girls for whom ac¬ 
comodation is maintained, there are at present about 
twenty Indian girls and more than 30 Indian boys living 
in this bouse. dfc the midnight of the 14th August, a 
email group of Indian students and their other friends 
of various nationalities collected in the lawn before the 
house and celebrated the dawn of the Independence day 
with abort speeches. ■ "Mr. R&Ju and Miss Anjani 'were 
the maim speaker*. A midnight, dinner followed the 
‘ celebrations. * , ' 


By far the biggest celebration of India’s Independence 
day was performed at ft-15 e.M. on the 15th August in 
the Theatre Hall of Hotel Barbizon Plaza. The function 
was organised by the India League of America. Flags of 
both India and Pakistan were raised by an Indian and 
Moslem girl student. The British Flag was lowered by 
J. J. Singh, who said that he was honoured with the 
task of lowering the hitherto flying British Indian 
flag and was areordingly very pleased to perform 
that solemn function. Distinguished friends of India and 
Indian residents in New York were allowed the floor to 
speak a few words on this orcasionL The meeting started 
with the blowing of conch and the display of Indian 
ailelir dances on the stage. Among the speakers included 
Dr. Soetan Sjahrir, cx-Premier of Indonesia, Norman 
Thomas, for several times candidate for U. S. Presidents 
ship, Representative Emanuel Celler. Louis Fischer, Sidney 
Hertzberg, Taruk Nailh Das and Gohind Behari Lai. Dr. 
Sjahrir mentioned that although all that hag taken 
place in India in recent times may not be considered very 
happy hv many of the Indians, yet it was undoubtedly a 
great day for rejoicing. Like India, Indonesia, too, has 
had many internal troubles hut he hoped all those will 
soon vanish away and India will emerge out into one 
nation instead of two nations before long: Throughout the 
aftermaths of the r'-lehraiim-i of India’s independence day, 
the personality of one man which figured most prominent 
in the discussions in coffee circles and small informal 
political lobbies, was the gray-haited, 65 ;cars old first 
world-war revolutionary. Prof. Taruk Watli Das. In elo¬ 
quence, forcefulness, originality ami above all sincerity, 
Tarak Nath Das featmed as the most outstanding speaker 
of the day. 

Pointing out with a forceful mid spirited eloquence, 
this silver-haired, deeade-seasoned, Indian revolutionary 
narrated in moving language the history of India’s fight 
for independence, from the dawn of Aurobindo era to 
tile present day. He laid particular stress on those 
glorious unwritten chapters of India’s history when Indian 
revolutionaries with the help of foreign aid- fought and 
died for India’s independence -unlamented and unknown. 
Deafening cheers to the memories of these heoros greeted 
the climaxing expressions oi Ids speech as he proceeded 
step by step to unfold those poignant pages of India’s 
hi«i»ry, which he was one of the. few who was entitled to 
narrate. Idle remarks of impatience at times disturbed 
his speeches from some recalcitrant corners which were 
soon suppressed to silence either by the force of tile 
sincerity of his speech or ’ by over-enthusiastic cheers of 
the audience. Summarizing the forces which at various 
periods of India’s history of struggle played a significant 
role to awaken the consciousness of the people, Dr. Das 
laid special emphasis on the role played by the under¬ 
grounds in the achievement of India’s independence. With, 
out minimizing the contribution* of the ideas of non¬ 
violence and Gandhiji’s mass movements, he presented a 
new perspective to future historians abioad who knew 
little about India’s half-a-centurv old revolutionary under¬ 
grounds, Be was keen and original in nointing out that 
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the freedom movement of India had ile birth in the 
revolutionary organizations started first in Bengal and 
later spread throughout India. 

The story of India's martyrs, whose character, disci¬ 
pline and aelf-aacrifice was unparalleled in the political 
< annals of the world was for the first time presented before 
the American public by one of the earliest apostles of 
India’s underground revolution, in a way that spontaneonaly 
excited appreciation. Ladies -jumped from their seats, 
men threw out their hats, cheers of ‘hear’, ‘hear’ rever¬ 
berated the packed-up auditorium of the Barbiznn Plaza as 
he continued to unfold the activities of men who marched 
towards death. Dr. Das was sad on the day of India's 
independence for he pointed out that those men both 
Hindus and Moslems, Sikhs and Christians, who in hun¬ 
dreds gave up their lives, facing the gallows or the bullets 
in oourt martial?, did not pay that price to buy a divided 
India and be a laughing slock before the world. Let 
our leaders, Prof. Das continued, remember that the free¬ 
dom of India, inasmuch as it is noi a gift from the 
Britiah, is neither also the achievement of any single 
political party, leadership or personality, however great 
that may be. It is the result of that accumulated price 
which was paid in blood in the massacres of thousands of 
India’s patriotic children, of conscious revolutionaries who 
embraced the gallows or braved tlie Andamans, men who 
were shot down in court martials, persona who were killed 
while undergrounds, deaths unlamemed in bomb explosion* 
in forests or secret factories, men who died starving as 
fugitive in helpless circumstances, people who were poison¬ 
ed or tortured to death in police barracks and under-trial 
camps, families which perished for want of sympathy 
from their own neighbours, youths who in their full 
blooms took up the mantle of the ascetic with a Gita in 


one hand and a revolver in the other, men. who preferred 
to shoot themselves down before submitting to Humiliating 
'degradations. The blood of aB these people has today 
brought before us the light of independence. -No leader 
in India, however great and exalted ho may be, has a right 
to play games of political pastimes with such sacred 
objects as India's freedom. Prof. Das summed up bjr 
thanking all those foreign elements, particularly progres¬ 
sive people in every land of the earth who helped and 
financed many an Indian project for achieving inde¬ 
pendence from abroad. He also 'warned the present leader¬ 
ship, on behalf of those hitherto ex-patriaced Indian re¬ 
volutionaries with whom he worked in different parts of 
Asia, Europe and America, that they trill never rest quiet 
until the division of India is broken down, once and for 
all and one flag flies over the sub-continent of India, the 
flag whose vision they had seen from the dawn of the 
present century. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral Greets India’s Freedom 

Promising to he the world’s biggest Cathedral, St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, a church of the catholic denomination 
greened in their Sunday service India, on her emergence to 
Independence. Cardinal Spilman, speaking about the free- 
dom of India said, we have to look towards Asia, now, 
for guidance and inspiratioiii. In a free India, lies the 
greatest hope of mankind. The Tare of infinite potentiality, 
along with China, India will lead the way to world peace. 
India, said Cardinal Spilman, is the biggest force in Asia 
and is undoubtedly going to be the biggest nation of the 
world with her old culture and civilijsationi, which will 
now witness a new orientation with the emergence of the? 
light of freedom. 

New York. August 18, 1947. 
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COALITION ^MINISTRIES IN THE TWO BENGALS 

Bv AJ1T KUMAR SEN, u,t., 

Lecturer in Politics, Dacca University 


The talk of coalition ministries in Bengal* is in the air. 
Pun jabs are on fire, otherwise the talk of coalitions there 
Would also have been heard. Prime Minister Kbuhro of 
Sind points out that a coalition ministry in Sind is only 
possible if coalitions are settled facts in Punjab? and 
Bengal?. But he is also reported to have said iHinduathan 
Smdard. 29tb August, p. 4) that if the minorities in Sind 
would co-operate with his Government, then his offer of 
a coalition •ministry stands, it. is not cleat ff this offer 
in Sind presuppose? the above two conditions on the 
second condition only. .( 

Prime Minister Ghosh of Hesf Bengal, is also re¬ 
ported to have said that he knows the views of Congress 
High Command in the matter of coalitions and he would 
like to know how authoritative Muslim League quartets 
view 7 this question. Sj. Kfiqn Sankar Roy, leader of, 
Congress party In. the East 1 Bengal A«emj$y, has been 
^Statesman, 24 August, p. 1) mthmeieed to entertain a 


formal offer on the basis of 2 Congress Ministers for East 
Bengal. But the coalitions in Bengal must stand by 
themselves; they must not be conditional on T-oaliUon 
ministries in other provinces. 

Thus it is Been that the ‘‘coalition affair" is likely to 
become a live political issue in the Governments of the 
two Bengals. Mr. Nazimuddin has already seen Dr. 
Ghosh on this matter (Hinduuhan Standard, 8} August). 

The question can be viewed bom the angle of ap¬ 
proach of a politician: but in the following lines the- 
subject of coalition ministry in the two Bengali is being 
discussed from another angle: the angle of Approach of 
a closet-philosopher. 

In my view? this concept at slogan of "coalition 
ministry” in the two Bengal* » the offspring of some con¬ 
fusion of thought Seme of us had ,rea4 or heard off 
coalttion ministries in France or,tome projected coalitions • 
fat some provinces in India after tlm ptomulgation of d»‘ 
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Govern w»bt of India Act, 1935* And they argue that a 
coalition ministry is a broad-based ministry, evoking the 

* loyalty of the adherent* of the 'political parties who enter 
into the coalition. Applied to the two Bengal?, it means 
that if the Congress and the Muslim League in the two 
Beagala tveate codlirion ministries, then the masses, the 
adherents of. the two political parties m Bengal who 
count, will give their whole-hearted support to such a 
ministry and the preservation of law and order would be 
an easy matter, specially in times like these when they 
are at a discount. Thus stated, the argument in favour 

• of coalition ministries in the two BengaSs sounds plausible. 
But there are .certain difficult hurdles. 

In politics or history whenever we come across a 
coalition ministry, such a coalition implies a coalition 
amongst two or more parlies, operating within the con¬ 
fines of one state and the loyalties of the parties concerned 
revolve round a single state. 

This condition does not obtain in the cases of the 
projected coalitions in West and East Bengals. The 
coalition in one part of Bengal does not stand by itself, 
it is not to be discussed on its own merits, (a coalition 
in Sind, according to Prime Minister Khuhro presupposes 
coalitions in Bengals and Punjabs) but there will be a 
coalition in West Bengal, presumably if there is one in 
East Bengal and vice-versa. This is the first difficulty, 
that a coalition East Bengal Ministry presupposes a coali¬ 
tion in another province viz., West Bengal. But the 
difficulty does not stop at that. These two provinces, 

# though politically parts of the same province before 15th 
August, are now, not merely two provinces, like West 
Bengal -and Bihar, of the same State or Dominion, but 
what is far more important from our standpoint: they 
are provinces of two separate Dominions or States viz.. 
India and Pakistan. This is the second and a most formid¬ 
able hurdle. Thus viewed, a coalition ministry in East 
Bengal has to pats the local test, then the inter-provincial 
test as between the two Bengals and finally a test, which 
such a coalition is not likely to surmount, I mean the 
inter-statal or inter-dominion test. This is the supreme 
test and that is why Dr. P, C. Ghosh, the Prime Minister 
of West Bengal went to Delhi to know the views of the 
Congress High Command. I advisedly said that the pro¬ 
jected coalition in any part of Bengal is mol likely to pass 
the supreme test. The reason is this. 

The two dominions, India and Pakistan, are sovereign 
political entities; the genesis in the case of India lies 
m the Congress, that of Pakistan in the Muslim League. 
For all practical purposes the Government of India, for 
the rime being, will be a ode-party government, similarly 
the Muslim League party trill run the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment. There will thus be a close correspondent* between 
the party and government of the relevant dominion. 
If this view of things Is accepted, then it comes to this, 
that rite proposed coalition ministry in East Bengal and 
West Bengal will be under a certain amount of control 
of {be Congress and Muslim League High Commands res¬ 
pectively. Let me make Itriear. 

This ootiitioa ministry affaii,whttber hi East Bengal 
tor & West Bengal is not going to be sat isolated local; 


affair. That is why Dr, P. C. Ghosh' arms himself with 
the views of Congress High Command and that it the 
reason why he would like to know the reaction* of 
authoritative Muslim League Quarters, meaning obviously 
the High Command of the latter. Mr. Nasdmuddin would 
do likewise. Not only in its genesis but also in its work* 
ing the Cotigress High Command will have its finger in 
the pie of the East Bengal Ministry through its Con¬ 
gress representatives, similarly the Muslim League High 
Command will be enabled to poke its nose into West 
Bengal ministerial affairs through the League representa¬ 
tives on the ministry. If this is so the single-party govern¬ 
ment of India will poke its nose into the governmental 
affairs of East Bengal—a province of a different dominion 
or State. Similarly, the one-party government of Pakistan 
run by Muslim League will also dabble in Western Ben¬ 
gal governmental affairs—the Governmental affaire of a 
province of a different dominion. It thus reduces itself 
to an absurdity. It means in effect that India dabbles 
in Pakistan affairs and Pakistan in Indian affairs. If that 
is where coalition ministry-making in the two Bengali 
leads us. then there was no sense in the partition of 
India on the 14-15th August. 

The logic of partition of India into two dominions, 
tho fact of one-party government (it may be for the pre¬ 
sent) in the two dominions and the unfortunate division! 
of Bengal into two parts, one belonging politically to 
one State, the other being part of the second State ; all 
these prove the political absurdity of coalition ministry¬ 
making in the Bengals. 

By this I do not mean to convey the impression that 
a coalition ministry in either of the two Bengals is not 
desirable or is inexpedient What I want to say is that 
on the basis of facts as above stated it is illogical. It may 
be desirable from the standpoint of the problem of the 
maintenance of law and order, and possibly also it may 
contribute to the efficiency and smooth running of the 
administrative system. 

This question of a coalition ministry in Bengals may 
be viewed from another standpoint. Students of politics 
are aware of the distinction between a coalition ministry 
and a “national” government. In emergencies like the 
last Great War, Mr. Churchill sought the co-operation of 
all the parties and a “national” government wag formed 
to fight the war. In France, normally all ministries are 
coalition ministries ; and why ? No single party in the 
French parliament can command any majority over tlie 
other parties combined: hence in a responsible system 
of government where the executive has to enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of the legislature, a coalition between two or 
more parties is necessary to command a temporary major¬ 
ity in the legislature. 

The projected coalition in the East and West Ben¬ 
gal (about which the two prime ministers had- talks with 
each other only recently) does not stand in need of a 
temporary majority in the respective legislatures. Every 
one knows the Congress party has a safe majority in 
Weat Bengal legislature and the same is true of the Mus¬ 
lim League party in East Bengal Assembly. So the 
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rmsM’d-etre of a Coalition ministry is lacking in the 
Bengal k. 

Bat do we need a coalition ministry of the type of 
a “national Government” as defined above ? Is there any 
emergency confronting the two Bengal* which necessitates 
tro coalitions in the two Bengals ? What is the nature 
*f that emergency? If there is any realisation of the 
gravity of such are emergency in the two Bengals, where 
was then the justification of" the. division? There might 
have been a composite ministry everywhere. Besidep even 
if there be a a realisation of this nature, it must be noted 
that East Bengal and West Bengal belong to two separate 
States. Any coalition ministry based on understandings 
on the highest level is surely to land us into many pit- 
falls which, -1 am sure, the two prime ministers will not 
relish. 

Granting for the sake of argument, that the two 
Bengals are confronted with identically grave problems, 
will a coaliliom ministry, in that case, help to ease the 
situation? 

Before dealing with this aspect of the matter, let us 
rivet our attention on another aspect of this coalition 
ministry. If the Congress, in order to run the udminitra¬ 
tion. and secure a majority in' the legislature, has to woo 
the Muslim League, the Muslim League, in that case 
becomes essenitial for ministry-making and the latter gets 
a whip-hand. Similar is the ease, if the Muslim League 
say in East Bengal Assembly, has. to w.xi the Congress 
for getting a temporary majority. Here the Congress 
being essential, will wield power. This is what is known 
as the “tyranny of the minority”; and students of French 
politics arc well aware of the power wielded by the 
smallest of political parties ini the task of ministry- 
making. 

But in the two Bengals this sort of coalition is not 
a necessity. Had this heen so, the Congress would have 
been readily wooed by the league in East Bengal and 
the League by the Congress in West Bengal. The stock 
of the League in West Be opal and Congress in East Ben¬ 
gal would have risen. 

The coalition that is visualised is not necessary for 
majority; it will be, so to say, a coalition based on the 
principle of charity. Two Congress ministers in- East 
Bengal will be charity boys, counter-balanced by the 
spectacle of two similar League charity boys in West 
Bengal. The minority ministers will be there on suffer¬ 
ance: they cannot demand any .price like the French 
prototype. 

Hence the question naturally rrops up: Is this device 
nf coalition ministry worth having ? What good will it 
subserve? The* good that is likely to be promoted Uf 
it is assumed that it may be conducive to some good) 
may be of the subjective or of the objective type. In the 
answur to such a question will be found also ah answer 
to the query which we just now put to ourselves and 
answer we deferred giving for the time being. 
The question was: Faced as the two'Bengals are with 
grave problems almost bordering on emergencies, would 
the installation of two coalition minisuies in the two 
Bengals help to ease the situation 7 


(a) It may be claimed that, the more sight of two- 
Congress-League coalition ministries in the two Bengalo 
will produce a tremendous - psychological effect: and that 
is a subjective good of the highest order* Granting it to 
be so, it may still be pointed out that whatever subjective 
good it has a tendency to produce, has been effectively 
or will be effectively neutralized by iwo devices. Firstly, 
the scheme of separate electorate has the tendency ttf 
nullify this good effect. The scheme of separate electorate, 
with its conteomitants, the division of the legislature and 
the emergence of parties .on religious basis: this goes ill 
with coalitions at the lop, when you have taken care to 
introduce divisions amongst the electorate and the masses. 
First thing should come first. Secondly, the device of 
giving option to governmental officers to choose East or 
West Bengal has very effectively rooted out, ini advance, 
all chances of a good psychological effect. To erect 
coalition ministries on the pedestal of a divided electorate 
and (still more worse) a communal-ridden officialdom is a 
device, the wisdom of which is certainly questionable. If 
the, officialdom is communal from top to bottom, can a 
coalition produce that good psychological effect ? If the 
electorate is divided into water-tight compartments, it the 
political parties correspond to such a divided electorate, 
of what avail will a coalition, be ? Tf the pillars of 
electorate, parties and officialdom are cracked, can the 
superstructure, however well-designed it may be, mend 
mauers ? 

(b) The preservation of law and order, an objective 1 
good,of first priority, will be facilitated by the projected' 
device of a coalition., it is argued. This argument loses 
much of its force in the context of separate electorate 
and communal parties joined with the new device of a 
communal officialdom. 

(c) It may be argued that a coalition ministry in 
the two Bengals will tend to produce a smooth administra¬ 
tion. It would be correct up to a point, but the basic 
condition, of a “coalition officialdom” is necessary. It is 
well to recall in this connection the grievance which 
Sardar Patel made, when he said that the executive 
councillor ini one particular department, belonging to one 
political party, was confronted by a solid phalanx of perma¬ 
nent officialdom having its sympathies ore the other side. If 
the officialdom is communal, let the ministry be a one- 
party ministry anid a communal one, if necessary. This- 
will be clear as we proceed. 

The theory of smooth administration as above, in 
my opinion, refers to the relationship between the ministry, 
the political executive, and the officialdom, the perma¬ 
nent executive. This correspondence will tend to ensure- 
smoothness in either of the two eases : a communal ministry 
with a communal officialdom or a coalition ministry (not 
of the charity type as discussed above) with a coalition, 
officialdom. If a coalition ministry is sought to be created, 
it ought to be preceded by a "coalition officialdom,” I do- 
not emphasise on the sequence: what I mean is that yon 
cannot have a real coalition ministry at the top, with all 
the advantages, subjective and objective, which you 
desire, unless it is accompanied by a coalition officialdom 
which the system of "opting” has effectively killed. ' 0£ 
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course, this' argument will lose much of its force, if the 
permanent civil service can develop real neutrality. Under 
the circumstances prevailing in the two Bengals the argu¬ 
ment stands. 

(d) The theory of smooth administration really leads 
to' the question of hfficiency in adraihistiution. Can a 
coalition ministry here, by virtue of its being a Congress- 
League coalition ’and irrespective of the composition of 
the officialdom generate that efficiency? For the moment 
we arc not thinking about dfficialdom, its composition and 
its relationship with the ministry. We consider the ques¬ 
tion of relative efficiency as between a one-party homo¬ 
geneous ministry and a ministry of the'coalition type. 

Homogeneous one-party ministries can develop Ixdd 
policies, say, in regard to land, industry labor, price, edu¬ 
cation health, etc. Coalitions arc a drag. In present-day 
liengal imaginative hold policies about social planning are 
urgently necessary'. This will he sadly neglected if coali¬ 
tions aire installed. It may be argued that the League 
ministers and members in the Assembly arc in a majority 
ini East Bengal: therefore coalitions ore not obstacles to 
the enunciation of bold policies. If tbai is so, coalition: 
heromes unnecessary. Really there is a dilemma : if the 
projected Congress ministers, say irv East Bengal, though 
controlling 2 or 3 scats in the ministry, can impose their 
point of view' on the other ministers of the League group, 
then h becomes a drag on the enunciation of bold policies 
of reform and hence mischievous from the League point 
oi view: If on the other the Congress ministers in East 
Bengal behave as “gwod” and “charity'' hoys, such a coali¬ 
tion is not only worthless, it is mischievous from the Con¬ 
gress point of view. This does not make for efficiency. 

(e) Again, a coalition ministry leads to dissipation of 
responsibility. For weak-kneed policies of the ministry, 
the members in the assembly and the electorate outside, 
who generally think, uol in terms of compromise, but, in 
terms of clear-cut issues, will like to locate responsibility; 
but the League ministers, in their justification, will tend 
to throw the blame on the other part. Similar will be the 
ease with West Bengal. A coalition, therefore, will not 
be an efficient policy-maker, nor an efficient executive. 

if) Herein lies the rub. The Muslim electorate, say 
in East Bengal, on the advent of Pakistan must be en¬ 
tertaining high hopes about its economic status. If the 
dreams of the Muslim masses do not materialise,—and 
the chances are ten to one that they will not—the tempta¬ 
tion! of the League section of the ministry to make a 
scapegoat of the Congress section will prove irresistible. 
The breakdown of a coalition will, in all likelihood, be 
followed by civil commotion and other evils. The chances 
of future coalitions on the advent of the new constitu¬ 
tions will recede. 

(g) The consequences of such a breakdown may, pro¬ 
bably will, complicate matters elsewhere. They will not 
he confined within the . two Bengals. Since, for the pre¬ 
sent, a one-party system, will operate in India, 1 meen 
the Congress, and also a one-party system in Pakistan, the 
Muslim League, the a contequenoes of a breakdown in the 
coalition in the Bengals will embitter the relations ‘between 
the two contiguous dominions. , In my view, the two High 


Commands ought not to take any moral responsibility in 
the coalition affair. 

( h ) There is another attendant ri 5 k oh the break¬ 
down of a coalition. There is a possibility of disintegra¬ 
tion in the party joining a coalition. When the coalition 
ceases l» lie operative for one reason or other, it is pos¬ 
sible the new ministry might be constituted with a section 
of the party seceding from the coalition as was the case 
in Britain when the Labour party broke away but Ramsay 
MacDonald and a few of his Labour-colleagues remained 
in coalition with the conservatives. Those who would 
like the existing political parties to go into the melting 
pot will not, of course, be afraid of such a consequence. 
Probably Dr. P. C. Ghosh and Mr. Na/imuddin do not 
lielong to that category. 

If it is conceded that a coalition in the two Bengals 
may lead to serious and unpleasant consequences, should 
that not he a reason for not hurrying mutters ? May we 
not wail till the new constitutions oi the two dominions and 
their provinces are framed? Should we not know the 
nature ol the electorate iliey arc going to constitute in 
Pakistan? What then, is the alternative if coalition minis¬ 
tries arc not worth having? Nor only they are nut 
worth having, they arc positively dangerous. Why then 
should the I wo Bengal Prime Ministers me.et each other 
and talk about it? The Primi Ministers iltcmsclve- 
tnighl be sceptical about it. but their talks may be in¬ 
tended as a soothing balm to the lacerated lieait of united 
Bengal. The unity of Bengal is gone: are the premiers 
trying to -wlvjgc something Liy this device ol coalition ? 
Or is it mercily a show to assuage the feeling- of the 
public ? 

I do not want to lay myself open to the .charge of 
injecting a spirit of pessimism by exposing thp dark side 
of coalition ministries. What I have attempted to show is 
that the very basis of coalitions in the two Bengals is 
politically absurd—two intnr-dependenl coalitions in two 
provinces belonging to two different States and implying 
an understanding between two diffeicnl political parties, 
which lie at the basis of the two Stales. Since the two- 
parties are responsible fotr the division of lml.a and the 
provinces, it docs not look nice and graceful in talk oi 
such irrational and politically absurd coalition so soon 
after the event. 

Let nte. return to the point of finding alternatives to 
a coalition ministry. For this, a functional approach is 
the best method: what is the purpose for which we want 
a coalition ministrv in the two Bcntgals. The first and 
foremost purpose is to instil a sense of security, then 
'to generate a feeling of understanding each otfier’s view¬ 
points and also to cultivate fellow-feeling. It is also 
necessary for maintaining law and order, in Bengal which 
has become nowadays priority No. 1: it is expected also 
to ensure smooth and efficient administration and there¬ 
by contribute to common welfare. I shall be very brief 
in dealing with these alternatives. 

This aspect of the question can be looked at from 
various angles: do we want arty immediate spectacular 
effect? If so, "opting" by officialdom should lie reversed 
—a “coalition officialdom” should be the rule. If we. 
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want some permanent improvement in the relations among 
tnaaaea, we .ere to aboiith separate electorate, root end 
branch. Every minister, as in France, with some qualifi¬ 
cations, may create his “own personal cabinet”, which 
might act as a consultative committee and to which ho 
might bring members from the other party. Liaison officers 
between the two Bengals may be posted at important 
centres and frequent consultations at lower and higher 
levels will generate a feeling of amity. These are insti¬ 
tutional devices calculated to infuse a sense of security 
in the mass mind. For generating fellow-feeling among 
the masses which is the best guarantee of law and order, 
a secular and scientific education, of the right type, es¬ 
chewing all traces of separatism, whether in the shape 
of denominational institutions or residential Halls, should 
be injected in the minds of the youth. Above all, the 
will to develop community life must be ever present. 
Unless this is so, the other devices, institutional or spiritual, 
are at best palliatives. 

How to generate this will is a difficult problem of 
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applied psychology into which I need not writes, because, 
as a student of politics, I should not transgress my limits. 

Till this will is there, it is best, for the minority 
party, whether in Earn Bengal or West Bengal to remain 
in opposition and try to influence the policies e! the 
majority from without sod thpt publicly, rather than 
from within and behind the screens. The majority con¬ 
trols the minority effectively when the latter has entered 
the coalition ministry as charity boys: the minority con¬ 
trols the majority in a coalition ministry only when the 
minority is essential to the majority (not as charity boy) 
as in France. Since the minority, t.e., the League in 
West Bengal and the Congress in East Bengal is not essen¬ 
tial for ministry-making, it is best policy for the minority 
to remain in opposition. 

Coalition ministry in the present-day Bengal and undei 
existing conditions is incapable of realizing the purpose 
for which people yearn for it. 

To a student of politics—it is far worse; it is insane 
politics and that too is dangerons. 


“RICHER BY ASIA”* 

By TAJIAKNATH DAS 


In this work by an American journalist of repute and 
an officer of U. S. Strategio Services, the author dis¬ 
cusses the significance of the Orient in World Politics 
and World Peace os well the future of tho Orient. 

Today cold, ideological as well as economic war¬ 
fare between the Communist Russia and her adherents 
on the one hand and the United States of America, 
Britain and their supporters on the other is is pro¬ 
gress. Freedom' of humanity is threatened with a 
possible new conflict (war). Clashes of interest of these 
powers are not limited to Europe and the Balkan 
regions, but are evident in Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, China, Korea, Japan and other 
parts of Asia. Re-assertion of Asian peoples in the 
form of overthrow of alien domination or revolutions 
leading to that end has created a new. situation in 
world politics. In any conflict between Soviet Russia 
and the United States, Asia may well hold the balance 
■of power. Dh fact, Asia has assume^ the position ot 
greater significance politically, economically and 
strategically than ever before. Fey other practical 
reasons Asia looms large in world affairs. In this con¬ 
nection it should not be forgotten that more than 
half of the population of the world is in Asia and it 
is the cradle of ancient civilisations which have in¬ 
fluenced human destiny. Thus it is imperative that the 
problems of Asia Should be studied with care. 

In the past, in most casett studies ,of Aida by 
western political scientists as troll -as sociologists have 
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been biased and inadequate, because°of their superiority 
complex, insularity and studied efforts to ignore psycho¬ 
logical aspects of Asian discontent and history of the 
peoples. It is gratifying to note that Mr. Edmund 
Taylor’s book Richer by Asia is an honorable excep¬ 
tion; and the reviewer suggests that it should be 
regarded as a “must book" for all those who wish to 
understand the present situation in Asia and specially 
India. However, it should also be noted that it is not 
an easy book to master. 

In the Chapter “The Pathology of Imperialism’' 
(pages 29-104), Mr. Taylor brilliantly discusses some 
of the fundamental issues whieh are often ignored. The 
following will supply some food for thought: 

"... The anti-native ideology of the white man, 
that is, of the whiteman who habitually lived in 
, the East, was more of' a political reality than the 
native’s anti-white ideology, white racism' more 
widespread, tainting more individuals, and more 
intricately entwined with all the individual’s atti¬ 
tudes than was yellow or brown racism. The native 
.resented oertain manifestations of the .white man. 
The Sahib often hated and feared and despised 
everything native in all natives ... 

"The revolutions of Asia, like off revolutions, 
were economic and political. They mere struggles 
for bread and power, but more than any revolu¬ 
tions which ham ever occurred in the West they 
were struggle* for human dignity. They .were 
struggles to win for the peoples of Asia the Four 
Freedoms we promised mem and a fifth freedom 
we have failed to realise whs jutf as fwsio—Jnvedcnj 
from Contempt. ■ . 

, “The eciwm spathm ,'w Asia njriba®?" violated 
the deinpetatio ideal of humafc dignity py denying 

' ■ ': * • ■ 'i 
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tp the native political, economic, and sometimes 
legal rights which it gave to .the while Sahib. It 
violated the ideal much more grievously and much 
mote directly by using as political and economic 
overseers i» colonial lands a class of men who be* 
lieved in, and practised systematically rudeness to 
most of the natives with whom they had any 
. personal "contact, U teas the Sahib’s ruae new which 
did, the native the most harm because it deprived 
him of hie moet valuable possession— kin persona/ 
dignity. No Reform of colonial rule would represent 
any victory lor the occidental ideal of human 
dignity unless it included a reform of the Sahib b 
character, for the Sahib, in terms of the Occident’s 
noblest ideal, was a cultural renegade ...” (p.>c > 
100 - 108 ). 

What has happened in the Punjab and in the form 
of Pakistan’s recent aggression against Kashmir State 
through encouragement and support of raiders from 
the North-Western provinces may be better under¬ 
stood, if one gels acquainted with the policies behind 
the creation of Pakistan through partition of India. 
Indeed, there have been the unseen hand of British 
imperialism, carrying on psychological warfare against 
Indian nationalism. Mr, Taylor writes : 

“While I was in India, the British were 
obviously supporting Jinn&h’s Pakistan campaign, 
.linnah professed to be as anti-British as Gaudhi. 
but it is one of the tenets of secret' psychological 
warfare that you try whenever possible, to have 
your enemies spread your propaganda for you. (On 
the same principle the British supported the Indian 
Communists during the war). Whether any British 
, funds actually helped to finance toe Pakistan 
* campaign, I do not know. The mere fact that the 
' British press in India, officially-sponsored British 
writers and even some responsible British officials 
in their unofficial moments, all spoke well of Jinneh 
and let it be known throughout India that they 
thought well of him, helped him to attract a 
wealthy and influential Moslem clientele, even if it 
roused suspicion among the nationalists ... 

“The British consciously and deliberately 
I maneuvered so as to keep the native politics' 
forces opposed to them' weak and divided ... If. 
for instance, the British had established an electoral 
law which would have obliged everv candidate lor 
office to seek support from the members of two or 
more racial or religious communities, the communal 
issue would soon hav r disappeared from Indian 
political life. Instead the British did just the 
opposite. They founded the electoral law upon the 
representation of communities, allotting to each a 
set. number of seats in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures, thus requiring Hindus to vote lor 
Hindu candidates, Moslems for Moslem candidates, 
and so on. The system inevitably produced the 
phliticaBaatkm of communal tensions, which toe 
British aggravated by supporting personalities or 

P arties as it suited the tactical needs of the moment 
olitios in r!1 lands is the struggle for power, and 
by putting "the racial-religious communities o f 
1 India into politics, the British converted r tltural 

’ groups into rival power-blocs . . Thus, in nlavine 

the divide-and-rule game with the communal 
groups, in India, the British produced something 
much more sinister than the political disunity _ ™ 
India. They converted these groups into delusive 
p-ilftical sovereignties un*b' e to reconcile their con¬ 
flicting rotorerts etoept, where reconciliation roula 
be imposed By loros, impervious to any logic but 


the logic of power. The British might have used 
their power to impose solutions Which would ulti¬ 
mately have removed communal issues from potitumi 
field. Instead Ussy used their power to faster the 
transformation of religious or racial minorities into 
tribal or religious fanaticisms, disguised as modern 
political parties. For two and a half years I watched 
Pakistan grow like an evil weed under British , 
protection and encouragement . . (pages 151- 
181). 

Western scholars of Indian polities often preach 
that the situation of Indian politics is so complicated 
that it is not possible to get a clear understanding. 
Bui Mr. Taylor thinks differently : 

“Much of confusion in Indian politics was 
really in the minds of Western observers and did 
not-necessarily indicate that the Indians were con¬ 
fused. Much of the conflict in Indian politics— 
including the inner conflicts of Indians which some¬ 
times made them so ineffectual—wag the direct or 
secondary effect of the British divisive policy . . . 
The most alarming element in Indian politics—the 
dash between Moslem nationalism and the All-India 
nationalism of the Congress Party—might, be serious 
enough to discredit on grounds of public order, the 
Indian claim to self-government. but it could not 
bo imputed to a defect in Indian culture. The 

J irauity of clash, in my opinion was not due to a 
mtoric inability to get along between two peoples, 
but to the importation from the West of a political 
concept—nationalism—which had proved itself 
murderous in nearly any context,. It was this 
Western malady which had caused the Moslems to 
imagine they were a nation and manv Hindus to 
feel that they had a divine right to govern all 
Indians m the name of All-India. It certainly was 
not an expression of political backwardness—unless 
one considers the West as politically backward.* 

(pp. 162-168). ■ ■ • 

Thus it is clear, if one judges the situation in 
India with a single standard of political conflicts in 
the East as well as in the West, then the situation is 
nm different from what has been happening in the 
West. ' ' * ' 

In future India will plat the leading role in in¬ 
fluencing relations between toe East and the West. 
Therefore, it may be worth-while to consider what 
might be the attitude of Indian leaders who are mostly 
western educated men ancL-women with Britain and 
western powers. In answering this question most of toe 
western historians think in terms of trade and com¬ 
merce and ignore the psychological aspect of the 
possible outcome, while Mr. Taylor ahows hie deep 
insight that culutral imperialism of the West is 
possibly the prime factor in the present as well ae 
future antagonistic attitude of the East towards the 
West, although East has assimilated much, of Western 
cultural assets which are really assets of the whole 
world : ■ ■, i 

“There is obviously a misunderstanding but it 
seems to me much more a political than cultural 
misunderstanding. East and West have bead at war 
for roughly some two hundred years. Perhaps this 
war is nearing its end but it is not over. Even the 
political independence id India will not abolish ail 
worldly conflict between India and Britain. As tong 
as the imperialist attitude of the West survives in 
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, our economics diplomatic and social contacts with 
the people;, of tne East a war-mentality will color 
the thinking of the East about the West and of the 
West abput the East, As long as war-mentality 
exists, the Indians will refuse to admit to them¬ 
selves—and to the world—the cultural debt they 
pwe to the West” (page 223). 

To understand the peoples of the East, Western 
scholars should have thorough knowledge of the 
philosophical attitudes towards life. Thus Mr. Taylor 
has made an attempt to get a clear understanding of 
doctrines of Karma, re-incarnation, Buddhist concep¬ 
tion of illusion as well as enlightenment. He has even 
tried to fathom the attitude of cherishing “spiritual 
basis of Indian nationalism” rooted in the teachings 
of the Bhagabad Oita. He comes to the conclusion that 
"a new Asiatic culture, owing much to the West but 
a great deal more indigenous than the dominant 
Chinese or Japanese cultures has arisen in India. Much 
■will be heard from this new culture in the near future, 
I think, and we are going to see some developments 
in the world which we would not, have believed possible 
a few years ago" (page 385). 

Mr. Taylor, who have seen enough of war and who 
was not a pacifist has a world vision that world unity 
is essentia] for the future hope of mankind. There 
must be One. World in the true sense of the expression. 
This cannot be achieved without co-operation of Asia 
on the basis of Human Dignity and Equality. However 
he thinks that 

“Apart from the final goal of world unity, it. 
seems io me that Asia is a vital factor in maintain¬ 
ing the present precarious balance of power in the 
world . . . If the Chinese war finally ends in a 
pence that is neither American nor Russian, but 
Chinese, we shall begin to hear the people of that 
ancient land talking to us in a new voice Long 
before then. I suspect that we shall hear sonic 
startling things from the great new Power of 


Southern Aaa—India . . . Unless th£, diplomatic 
tensions «of the world at large tear open her Own 
precariously healed fissures, India in certain circum¬ 
stances can play an independent mediating role - 
between the Western democracies and Russia, and 
I think is very likely to follow such a policy in her 
foreign affairs. It is almost staggering to the 
Western mind to think tha). a backward Asiatic 
nation just emerging from colonialism could pose as 
a mediator between th e power-giants of the West, 
but it is not an implausible speculation to suggest 
that this may come to pass, and it shows glaringly 
the present- dramatic lapse in occidental leadership 
that such speculations are even possible” (p. 307). 

Mr, Taylor while studying social, economic,, 
political and cultural revolution in the East, has not 
forgotten to probe into the most important and 
supreme factor in the future of man. The destiny of 
mankind lies in man himself—Man is his best friend 
and his worst enemy—thus in the last chapter of the. 
book Hack to Man, he gives the ethical or spiritual 
foundation of peace in the form of man’s attitude to 
his fellow men, actually in terms of so-called Hindu 
philosophy. He writes : 

“To be at war with ode's brothers is to be at 
wav with oneself, to disinherit, oneself bv cutting 
off one's heirs. To participate most fully in the 
society of which one is a member is to perfect one’s 
own inner wholeness to enhance to oneself one’s 
personal moaning, to multiply all one’s possibilities” 
(page 422) 

The importance of the book is so great, that the 
re newer regards the work as a land-mark in the 
field of study of Asia by Wcsterfi scholars. The 
scholarly expositoin and somewhat heavy style may not 
attract the interest of ordinary students dr general 
reading publie, but it will influence Western thinking 
regarding the awakened East. 

Dept. of History, • 

Columbia University 


“THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM IN THE ORIENT”* 

By TARAKNATH DAS 


In The Future of Freedom t« the Orient, the author 
who is a roving journalist, gives sketchy accounts ot 
recent political upheavals and possible future develop¬ 
ments in India, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, 
Indo-Cluna, CJhina, Korea, Japan and international 
policies of great powers in relation to the orient. It is 
mot a serious study of tho vast subject but a popular 
treatment, nilho his central the ns oi conclusion is 
syund. 

if' , 

“Asia is still feudal. Rift Asia is pu the move. 
We ape witnessing the labor pains presaging a 
rebirth. These ‘ are the beginnings of, a renais¬ 
sance, political, cultural, economic, which in 
time', will transform the Orient. The renaissance 

' ' 1 : 7 l 
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which brought ihe Western . world out of .the 
Middle Ages into the modern age took nearly 
three centuries. The renaissance of the Orient 
will likewise not be completed in a few years. 
But, like all great movements of history, while 
it, may be interrupted, it will march “on to 
completion.”—(p, 233). s 

The author contends that while the peoples! of the 
East may achieve freedom from alien rule, they how¬ 
ever will not be able to establish democracies, because 
they are not prepared for it, as the colonial powers 
did not educate the oriental peoples during centuries 
they had for the job (p. 15), It may not be out of 
place to remind that it is a kind of superstition -that 
for a nation to haver democracy or a^lf-gOvernment it 
i; essential to have a very high percentage of literacy. 
When the British colonies in America ; overthrew < 
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coldmahlm and established representative democracy— 
a republic—percentage of literacy was not very-high. 
It ie generally overlooked that before tile establish' 
ment of alien rule a democratic spirit of self-government, 
similar to town meetings of New England, prevailed 
in the villages of the Orient which will be the founda¬ 
tion 'of future democracies. It is quite possible that 
there may arise totalitarianism in certain parts of the 
orient as in the twentieth century, totalitarianism- 
negation of democracy-*prevailed in highly literate 
countries of Germany, Italy, Japan ; and' today 
totalitarianism in the form of communism i« prevailing 
in Soviet Russia and her puppet States in the Balkan 
region, central Europe and other localities. No subject 
people can ever fully enjoy fruits of democratic 
government ; while freedom from alien domination is 
the first requisite for a march towards democracy. 

While discussing the present trend of world 
politics, the author recognises the existence of rivalry 
between Anglo-American Powers on the one hand and 
Soviet Russia on the other. “Any further extension of 
Soviet influence in any part of the globe is bound to 
be opposed by Britain in the present alignment of the 
Russian bloc against the Anglo-American nations” 
(page 152). It seems that the author minimises the 
aggressive character of, Soviet Russian policy oi 
political expansion (which is more than spreading 
influence) in East Asia for the purpose of controlling 
Manchuria, Korea, China and even Japan. Mr. Coni¬ 
ston writes: . 

“There has been much talk to the effect that 
Soviet actions in Manchuria have been deliberately 
provocative. This charge does not seem to stand 
examination. True, Russian behaviour in Manchuria 
has not tended to create goodwill among the 
Chinese and other nations. But that was not its 
purpose. It was designed, not for the effects on 
others, but for Russia’s own individual purposes, to 
further Russian interests. If there was any provo¬ 
cation, it .was furnished by Russian soldiers as 
indiviauals.”—(P. 166). 

Tjie reviewer sharply disagrees with the above 
statement, because dismantling of factories of Man¬ 
churia which have been transported to Siberia was not 
done by individual soldiers. Mr. Coniston further 
write#: 

“On the whole, Russian policy in the Chinese 
civil war has been quite passive, considering that 
the Soviet Union undoubtedly would feel much 
happier with a Communisf China rather than the 
Kuomintasg Government as a neighbour. Certainly 
it has been more passive than that of the United 
States, despite the fact that China is on tl»e very 
- doorstep of Asiatic Russia and not on the other 
side of broad ocean.”—(P. 170). 

The author^ should have kept in mind that 
Kuomingtang Government in China is the only 
government which has international recognition and 
the Soviet Government by treaties agreed to co¬ 
operate with it; but th^ Soviet Government has 
turned over vast quantity of arms and ammunitions 
captured from the Japanese to the Chinese Commu- 
#nists Vho are waging a war to overthrow the Chinese 


nationalist government. Thus Soviet Russian Govern¬ 
ment is “passive” (7) by aiding the cause of Com¬ 
munist revolution in China!I 

The author thinks that Soviet attitude towards the 
United States in the Orient, has been influenced by 
the fact that the United States has taken the place* 
of Ja] an in checking Soviet Russian expansion. Be 
writes : 

“At the moment Russia is most unhappy 
because Japan is under American domination, naif 
of Koreg is similarly controlled and the Nationalist 
Government of China, while perhaps not actively 
pro-United States, is certainly anti-Russian. If war 
should break out between the United States and 
Russia, these tb-.e areas would provide potent 
bases for operations against Siberia. It was just this 
threat (although influence with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment was replaced by rctive control of Manchuria) 
which Japan held over Russia's head for years. The 
Soviets fear that the United States is stepping into 
Japan's former role.”—(Page 174). 

This passage really misrepresents the position of 
the United States in the Orient. Japan and Soviet 
Russia became rivals, because both wanted to get 
political control over certain parts of the Far East, by 
annexation of territories. The United States is only 
trying to check Soviet Russia which has assumed the 
role of Japan and is determined to control Manchuria, 
Korea and China through Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Coniston thinks that unless the United States 
changes her policy of checking Russia in the Orient, 
specially in Korea, there is every reason to think that 
there will be a war between Soviet Russia and the 
United States : 

“Korea promises to become the bloody ground 
of the Far East. Within short bomber range of the 
most, important, Soviet installations in eastern Asia, 
the country is of vital interest to Russia. In Japan, 
the United States controls the strategic sentinel of 
eastern Asiatic mainland ; and Korea and Japan 
are possible bases for operations against each other. 
The Soviet Union canuul relinquish an area of such 
strategic importance as Korea to American or any 
other foreign influence. It is doubtful whether the 
Russian will" be able to endure the presence of the 
United Slates as the supreme authorily even in 
Japan if it, long continues ... If die present, 
situation, with Americans and Russians snaring the 
■occupation of Korea, continues, there must be fric¬ 
tion and possibly war to come. These possibilities 
go with America’s new role in the Far East. The 
people of the United States must accept them and 
be prepared for all they mean or retire from the 
Orient to the equally uncertain security of tiheir 
own home areas.”—(Pages 210-211). 

The above passage may mean to many that it is 
the new role of the United States in the Orient (to 
oheek further Russian expansion in the Orient) which 
will be the cause of the Russo-American war. The 
author nowhere sufficiently emphasises the point that, 
Russian expansionist policy in the Orient is the real 
cause of the present tense and delicate situation. This 
is a serious weakness of the discussions on international 
situation in the Orient. - - 

Columbia University, 

New York City 
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ENGLISH 

SELF-RESTRAINT v. SELF-INDULGENCE : By 
M. K. Gandhi. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmeda - 
bad. September 1947. Pp. x 4- £££• Price Re. £. 

Gandhiji's writings on the present topic were for¬ 
merly issued in two parts. They have now been brought 
together under one cover, the old arrangement has 
been maintained but a few additions have been made. 

We are sure, the collection will enjoy the same 
popularity as the previous editions. 

I 

TO THE PROTAGONISTS OF PAKISTAN : .By 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi Series, Volume V. Edited 
and published by Anand T. Hingorani, Karachi. Sole 
Distributors : Rupa tfe Co., Calcutta, AUahabad. 1947. 
Pp. xvi 4- £68. Price Rs. 6-8. 

Shri Anand Hingorani has been doing inestimable 
service by bringing out a classified collection of 
Gandhiji’s writings on various topics. In the present 
volume, he has also incorporated freely from the 
authorised version of Gandhiji's post-prayer speeches 
at Noakhali. The Appendix covering about forty pages 
contains some very important material relevant to the 
subject dealt with in the body of the book. .These 
include the Muslim League's Resolutions, Mr. Jinnahs 
letter to Gandhiji, the Rajaji Formula and So 05 . 

Like his other volumes, the present compilation 
of Shri Hingorani will undoubtedly prove a most useful 
book of reference. 

Njbmai, Kumah Bose 

THE SUBHAS I KNEW : By Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Nalanda Publications. Post Box No. 1868, Bombay. 
Pp. ££4. Price Rs. 6-4- 

Shri Dilip Kumar was an intimate friend of Subhas 
Chandra from college days at the Presidency College, 
A bora hero-worshipper, he became enamoured of 
Subhas Chandra in his youthful student life period and 
his admiration for Bose grew in intensity with years 
of close intimacy. The book is a delightful reminiscence 
of the writer's personal contact with Subhas-Chandra 
in whom he saw the soul of India reflected—the soul 
of spiritual Rharatvarsa groaning in bondage. As the 
writ-fir says he has told about ijubh&g “the mao, tho 
idealist, the dreamer I saw in him having known him 
through a long and unbroken span of personal inti- 
xntuty for intimacy’s sake. 1 * Dilrp Kumar realised that 
•Subhas was born with an obstinate streak of rational 
madness' and was charmed with his 'steel-white glow 
and rocky firmness of his character.' 

There are interesting amounts as to how Dilip 
Kumar, himself a mystic and devotee of Sri Auro- 
bindo, tried to wean Subhas Chandra away from 
politics, the more so when the latter became sick at 
treachery of his colleague* and misundmstanding of 
the Congress High Command and grew despondent 


from time to time in the deadening gloom of frustra¬ 
tion. According to him, Subhas Chandra was ‘a patriot 
on the surface but a mystic deep within.’ In fairness 
to other’s views, the writer has, however, anticipated 
other people’s disagreement regarding this trait of 
Bose's character. To be frank, we do not share Dilip 
Kumar’s views in toto. From his action and words, it 
is evident like the blazing sun that Subhas was a 
patriot to the core, a volcano of activity and emotion, 
restless and impatient to free his Janmabhumi from 
the shackles of slavery to foreigners. He was an 
embodiment of rajasika energy : activity was his 
mondharma and achievement of the independence of 
India was his sadhana. In the reminiscences written iu 
Dilip Kumar’s usual style—absorbing and racy—the 
reader visualises Subhas Chandra as a brilliant and 
vivacious student, as a noble and tender-hearted 
friend, as an impetuous activist with a curious amalgam 
of robust optimism, shade of despondence and the 
fervour of a Yogi turned towards the realisation not 
of self but of the freedom of his couhtrymen. 

Incidentally we get a fine pen-picture of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dilip Kumar’s beloved hero. As a 
study of Subhas Chandra’s bosom friend, though not 
in the same sphere of activity, the book is a refreshing 
addition to the ever-increasing volume on Netaji's life 
and work. There are several attractive photographs in 
the book. A ponderous list .of errata at the outset of 
the book produces a chilling effect on the reader’s 
mind ; neither does it redound to the credit of any 
aristocratic publishing concern. 

Nahatan C. Chanda 

THE HERO OF HINDUSTAN: By Anthony 
Elenjimitlam. Published by Orient Book Company, 
Calcutta It. Pp. 16£. Price Rs. 6. 

This book, published in July, 1947, does not add 
much to our knowledge of the saga that has grown up 
round the figure of “Netaji.” From his “flight” from 
India in the third week of .January, 1641, to April, 
1943, the Indian public were kept in ignorance of what 
Subhas Chandra Bose had been doing except what we 
heard in broadcasts sent over the ether from Rome, 
Dresden, Berlin and Munich. It was during thft time 
that the author appears to have come in contact with 
"Netaji" and his group. Being a student of philosophy 
and comparative religion, the author’s appreciation of 
the revolutionary dynamism of Subhas Chandra’s life 
is through the intellect devoted to thought and not 
to action. It is, therefore, that we are treated to 
“divine romanticism” to “romantic idealism” in the 
life of the "hero of Hindustan,” not a happy character¬ 
ization when we remember the determined attempt of 
"Pakistanis” to interpret the work of the Indian 
National Congress as basically based on Hindu 
interests, on the maintenance of Hudu' communal pre¬ 
dominance. The way in which " Netaji i” ■ converted the 
Tndj mrt prisoners of war—Hindu, Muslim, Silch^, Chris- 
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tian—in Europe and East Aaia to Indian Nationalism 
undeffied is a contradiction to the title of tins book. 

The jacket of the book has introduced the author 
to ua as "competent to apotheosize—aa it were the 
Netaji and the I. N. A. ..." India which is surfeit 
with such apotheoaisation of her great men in the 
realm of thought*and action should have been spared 
this mew attempt. Except the captions of certain 
chapters of the. book—“Muaroliai’B Gueet,” "At Hitler’s 
Berchetegaden" and "Before the Submarine Left," 
we have nothing concrete to go by in understanding 
the inspiration of the great adventure for the success 
of which Subbas Chandra Bose had risked life, left 
his country and home, left his old mother. The book 
is all rhapsody of the traditional thought of India 
which Netaji imbibed with his mother’s milk and 
knowledge of which he enriched as a student. But it 
is not as a student of philosophy or in quest of his 
soul that he went to Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. The 
book fails to bring out the characteristic of the “hero” 
in Subhas Chandra Boso which enabled him to build 
up a State and become the Commander of an army 
of Indians fighting to wrest from alien hands the free¬ 
dom of their country. 

Suhesh Chandra Deb 

SIMONE (a novel) : By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Hamish Hamilton Ltd., London. Thacker and Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., Bombay. 1944- Price Rs. 6 - 14 . 

The novel resolves into a story of the fall of 
France in 1940. The heroine, a sixteen-year-old 
Burgundian girl named Simone, a St. Joan bom long 
after her time, is impelled by patriotic motives to offer 
resistance to the Germans in her own way ; she sets 
fire to the petrol and the lorries, the property of her 
uncle’s, lest they should fall into the hands of the 
national enemy, the Germans. In the solitude of her 
life, peopled by the characters she created out of her 
reading of St. Joan’s life, she passes through a spiritual 
development which is worth describing and which has 
been suitably described. 

The remarkable feature of the novel is the way 
in wtych the author has woven the dreams, which a 
young girl can have of her heroine, into practical life— 
the idealism of the past, never dead, thus inspiring the 
young. Simone’s is the only character which has been 
drawn, the others merely forming the background, and 
her portrait gains all th e more dignity for that. 

P. R. Sen 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF FREE INDIA : 
By Prof. Brif Ncerain. Published by Indian Book Co. 
Ltd., 87'Nisbet Road, Lahore. Pages 188. Price Rs. 7-8. 

The author diaeuwes the subjects in six chapters 
and as a realist explodes the theories of charkha 
economics. He rightly points out that laissez jaire is 
a policy of the nineteenth century and as such 
free and modem India has no place for this policy. 
He discusses planning, as a classical economist would 
do, from an individualist point of view and opines 
that India would benefit if planning is left to private 
enterprises under State control. It is a much contro¬ 
versial subject but the author gives his reasons for 
the thesis. While dead against inflation, the learned 
professor would favour planning with the help of 
’created money* as this is not likely to inflate the 
Currency— the increased production being the neutralis¬ 
ing factor. The anther criticises the Cabinet Mission's 
proposals as an economist 4 and condemns it aa im¬ 
practicable because a weak centre can not take up 
any nationwide* planning worth the name. He ad¬ 
vocates a very strong Central Government which 
woukr^e able to plan for economic uplift of the 


country and for the defence. In the last ohaotor he 
summarises his recommendations and shows ’the way 
out’ of the various difficulties. He has expressed *om® 
political opinions in course of his arguments which 
may not be supported. He would have done well u 
he had not gone into political controversies. However 
we wish the book a wide circulation among student# 
who are interested in the economics of Free India. 

A. B. Dotta 

EASTERN LIGHT OF SANATAN CULTURE ; 
By H. H. Rana Udaibhan Singhji of Dholpur. Pub¬ 
lished by Thacker Spink A Co. Ltd , Calcutta. Pp. 864- 
Price cloth-bound Rs. 7-8, board-bound Rs. 5. 

The author of this attractive volume is the 
enlightened ruler of the Dholpur State who was 
inspired to write this volume by his daughter. Her 
Highness the Maharani of Nabha. The book, divided 
into seventeen chapters, deals with transmigration, 
image-worship, Karma, Saadhya, Caste-system and 
other Hindu doctrines and practices. Elementary 
outlines of these essentials of Hinduism are lucidly 
described in a simple elegant language understandable 
to the beginners for whom the book is meant. The 
chapter on image-worship narrates this interesting fact 
of history in illustration of the point at issue. Emperor 
Akbar once remarked to Lis Hindu Minister Birbal 
that image-worship was a flaw in Hinduism. The in¬ 
telligent minister played this cunning trick on the. 
Emperor in order to bring home to him the efficacy 
and importance of this Hindu practice. Birbul was 
aware that the Emperor was passionately attached to 
one of his little nephews. He got n very good effigy 
of the princely baby made with exact size and similar 
appearance, and privately instructed the attendants of 
the real baby to take the life-like image to the garden 
before the emperor goes there for an airing stroll and 
in his sight push it directly into the lily pool and then 
pretend concern at the unfortunate accident. The 
well-laid plan waa effectively worked out. The 
emperor at the sight of the accident ran to th e spot 
and jumped into the pond to save the life of the 
beloved baby. In vain Birbal dung to th e hem of the 
imperial garment and pleaded to command him or 
anyone of the numerous staff or attendants to do this. 
When Akbar caught hold of the image in the breast 
deep waters he understood his folly and learnt th® 
lesson, as desired by Birbal. This allows that the 
image-worship as practised in Hinduism in in reality 
idealatry, but never idolatry, as wrongly supposed by 
the ignorant. 

The chapter on the great Bhaktas tells of Soor- 
dasji, Tulsidas and RamakriBbna. About the last this 
is wrongly stated in page 200, ‘the great Ratnakrishna 
Paramahansa of the City temple of Dakshineahwar in 
Calcutta.’ Neither Dakshineahwar is in Calcutta nor, 
its temple a city temple. It is a pity that only one line 
is written about R&makrishna who has brought about 
the new renaissance in Hinduism and blade it world¬ 
wide. The title of the book too makes a grating im¬ 
pression upon the ears. In spite of these and a few other 
negligible limitations the book is readable throughout 
and sure to acquaint the reader with some basic con¬ 
ceptions of Hinduism. 

Swahi Jagamswarananda 

ESSENCE OF HINDUISM: By Swami NikhU- 

ananda. Published by Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Canter, 17 Bast 94th Street, New York 88, N. F, 
V. 8 . A, 

It is difficult in the present state of human 
thought and knowledge to say anything extraordinarily 
new on a subject like this ; and the author also doe* 
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not appear to make any such chum’. But even an old 
truth can bear repetition ; and were are some truths 
which ought to be repeated in order to be remembered. 
“There are enough religions in the, world to hate one 
another,’ as our author has rightly said, 'but there is 
not religious spirit enough to make the worshippers 
love another.’ The world has heard this often enough 
hut has not always acted up to it. People who put 
more value upon religion rather than on the religious 
spirit should see their mistake and a correct inter¬ 
pretation of Hinduism as of any other religion may 
help this understanding. 

II. C. Bhattacharjkes 

KASHMIRI LYRICS : Selected and translated by 
J. L. Kaul. Foreword by Dr. Amarnath Jha. Published 
by Xine Midray, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Kashmir is much in the limelight today with her 
disturbed politics. Kashmir is an ever mysterious land, 
her chequered past and romantic present making her 
an irresistible lure. The political turmoil which has 
engulfed her, should not mar proper vision and one 
may perceive deposits of centuries lying at th e forgot¬ 
ten depths of her socio-political life. These are the 
lyrics, of which the present volume is a fin e collection. 
Mr. J. L. Kaul has selected and translated a good 
number of Kashmiri lyrics from various periods of the 
literary history of that country. Translations and 
originals have been placed side by side in the manner 
of Ijoeb’s series for the advantage of more inquisitive 
readers. The lyrics selected cover a large variety of 
topics, including devotion, love, nature and death, and 
represent a large number of poets and poetesses, both 
Hindus and Muslims, whose culture seems to have 
met here at least for a time. Dr. Jha’s foreword gives 
a fitting introduction ’ to this volume while in the 
learned preface the author guides the readers through 
the beauties and intricacies of Kashmiri lyrics. 

Sunil Kumar Bose 

HINDI 


MARATHI .V 

GITANJALI: By Rabindranath Tagore. Tran¬ 
slated into Marathi by D. D, Mega, Indian Home 
Publications Ltd., Laxmi Building, 8ft Pheroeeshah 
Mekla Road, Fort, Bombay 1. Pp. 81, Price R»,8. 

One more translation of Q&anjqU, done by a 
young man, on military duty, wh ile confronted every 
hour with the eternal enquiry, “What is life ?" Though 
it has been made evidently from the English edition 
instead of the original Bengali, there is a ring of fidelity 
to the spirit of the latter, both of the translators 
sincerity and strength of feeling. The get-up is ex¬ 
cellent. There is, however, an inaccuraoy in the des¬ 
criptive notice of the sketoh of the back cover page. 
The sketch, which was made on 27.2.44, is by Sri 
Abanindranath Tagore and not by Rabindranath 
Tagore, and it appears to be of “Uttarayana” and not 
of Udichi and lastly Gitanjali was composed long 
before the building came into existence and so could 
not have been written there, as the descriptive notice 
erroneously says. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

YUVANONE : By Stcami Vivekananda. Sri Rama * 
kfishna Ashrama, Rajkot. Pp. SB. Price eight, annas. 

A good translation of I7iw« Spake Vivekananda, 
which is a compilation of the select thoughts and 
poems of Swami Vivekananda. An inspirational bqok 
for youths. The printing and get-up are of a high 


(1) JIVAN SHODHAN : By K. O. Mashruvala. 
Thick card-board. Pp. 387. Price Rs. ,3-8. 

(2) VARNA VYAVASTHA: By Mohandas 
Karam Chand Gandhi. Paper cover. Pp. ISO. Price 
twelve annas. 


TRIPHALA : By Ramesh Bedi, Ayurvedalankar. 
Vignan Parishad, Prayaga, Allahabad. Pp. 188. Price 
Rs. 8. 

A scientific and comparative studv of our country’s 
herbs is an urgent necessity. Therefore, the present 
publication, pertaining to the three constituents of that 
poor man’s panacea against most of the common ail¬ 
ments ~triphala —namely, harad, baheda and amvala is 
very welcome indeed. It is exhaustive in information 
and adequate in the description of the properties of 
the herbs concerned. Such studies in some of the other 
well-known herbs, one hopes, will be undertaken also 
by the same author. 

TESS (Part I) : By Thomas Hardy. Translated 
by Madhusudan Das Cnatuwedi. Marwari Navayuvak 
Mandal, Marwari Bator, Hyderabad, Deccan. Pp. 369, 
Price Rs. 8-8. 

A highly readable translation of the well-known 
English novel of that name. Since it was published, 
the other tWo parts also, perhaps, would have been 

S ublished by the same translator. * 


(3) GITA GIT MANJARI: By Jugatram Dave. 
Paper cover. Pp. 184 • Price Re. 1. 

, • 

Published by the Navjivan Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad, 1946. 

Book No. 1 is the 4th edition of Mr. Mashruvala’s 
thoughtful work on the way one’s spiritual life should 
be led. Yoga, Sankhya and other systems of Hindu 
philosophy are laid under contribution and the result 
is a serious work, which requires deem study: even 
then we think that all the same a guide or Guru would 
be required to expound the ideas underlying the 
subject. Book No. 2 is. the 2nd edition of Gandhiji'e 
views on the caste system. Since writing the first 
edition, h» views have undergone a vital change, and 
he now recognises one comprehensive caste only, vis., 
that of humanity or the human race. Gita Git Manjari 
is a collection of 68 songs, composed by the ‘author 
each illustrating some phasa or incident of tire Bbtga- 
vad Gita. It is a veTy good translation interesting for 
perusal by little educated persons. 


G. M. 
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Paracelsus—Physician and Philosopher 

No one fought so passionately for a re¬ 
formation in the whole body of medical learning 
as did Paracelsus. Basilic de Telepnef writes in 
The Aryan Path : 

Theophrastus von Hohenheim, later known as 
Paracelsus, was bom on. November 14th (0. S.) 1493 
m Einsiedeln, Switzerland, not far from the famous 
Benedictine abbey. His father, a doctor, was a descen¬ 
dant of an old noble family whose ancestral home was 
in Hohenheim, near Stuttgart, His grandfather, Jorg 
von Hohenheim, hied a high office in the Order of the 
.Knights of St. John, and became known for his adven¬ 
turous journey to the Holy Land in 1468. Paracelsus’ 
father was a natural son, since marriage was not per¬ 
mitted to a high dignitary in the prder. His Swiss 
mother, a humble native of Einsiedeln, deid before 
Paracelsus was ten years old. 

Shortly after her death, father and son went, to 
live’in the small Austrian town of Villacb, where 
Paracelsus’ father remained until his death as a prac¬ 
tising physician and as teacher of "alchemy" at the 
town’s mining school. It was here in Villach that 
Paracelsus, under the tutorship of his father, first, loarnt 
to. know the healing properties of the plant kingdom- 
and received his* first grounding in the mysteries of 
alchemical processes. At the same time he was intro¬ 
duced to,the current medical teachings and £ot a 
practical working knowledge of chemistry in the min¬ 
ing workshops of the Tyrol (especially in those of 
Sigmund Fuger in the town of Schwas), After that he 
studied official medicine at various universities in 
West -and South Germany and in 1509 he received the 
lowest academic degree (equivalent to Bachelor of 
Arts) at the University of Vienna. In 1513, when he 
was twenty years old, he went to Italy by way of the 
Brenner Pass to study at the well-known University of 
Ferrara which, two years later, conferred his medical 
degree upon him-. 

Then began a ten-year perambulniton through the 
countries of the then known world, which took him 
to Lisbon and to Santiago de Compostela in North¬ 
west gpain, to Moscow in the east, to Scandinavia in 
the north, and to Sicily, Egypt and Jerusalem in the 
south. 

In 1524 , when thirty years old, he went to 
Salzburg, but his wish to settle down there as a 
doctor jvas not granted. 

After a few months he had to flee during the night. 
A revolt had broken out among the downtrodden 
peasants, for whom Paracelsus, it seems, had shown 
open sympathy. As he was not the man to go back 
on his word or tg change his opinion to save himself, 
he had therefore to flee when the religious and civic 
authorities of the town set about crushing the revolt. 

He then tried to settlo down in Stvassburg but, 
almost immediately after his arrival, he was called to 
Bale te the bedside Of the renowned humanist and 
publisher, Frobeniue, who Was suffering from the effects 
of a stroke. He.succeeded in curing him after the 
leading .doctors of the town and university had failed 
«nd, after a short treatment,' Frobenius was able to 


leave his bed and go about his usual tasks. As a result 
of this success, Paracelsus was appointed town doctor 
by the city council and permitted to lecture at the 
university. He gained the confidence of many of the 
leading men in the town—among whom were the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Amerbaeh and others. 

Paracelsus attempted a basic reform in the 
teaching and practice of medicine, both in the 
town and in the University of Bale. 

But, &b can be imagined, he soon attracted the 
opposition of the doctors, chemists and leading men 
of the city council. As before in Salzburg, he was not 
willing 1o compromise and, as unfortunately his friend 
and protector Frobenius died from a second stroke at 
this time and his other friends were not in a position 
to give him the necessary support, he was obliged to 
flee again. 

So began another long period—fifteen years—of 
restless wandering. Finally, in the autumn of 1541, he 
was called again to Salzburg, where he deid on Sep¬ 
tember 24th, 1541, when hot yet forty-eight years old, 
as the result of daring experiments with quicksilver 
and arsenic preparations. 

He overthrew the 2,000-year-old medical doctrine 
of humoralism and put in its place an entirely new 
natural science, the result of his practical and al¬ 
chemical experience and of the nature philosophy which 
lit cherished. 

In the place of the primitive and rather 
abstract conceptions of nature, he erected a system 
which opened the way to the modem scientific 
method which studies the specific structure and 
meaning of every object. 

Even more than this, he laid the foundation for 
the understanding of every specific illness and he was 
the first doctor-scientist to have investigated systemati¬ 
cally the posable healing properties of the mineral 
kingdom and to use minerals successfully in his treat¬ 
ments. His brilliant vision and deep understanding of 
alchemical processes enabled him to achieve this 
ionecriug work with success, the value and truth of 
is findings being proved by the fact that he was the 
first to have used remedies such as quicksilver, anti¬ 
mony, gold, silver and zinc, remedies which today are 
in universal use. 

He was also a pioneer in the fight to establish 
hygiene and scientific exactness in the preparation and 
dosage of remedies. Ibis endeavour naturally brought 
him into strong opposition with the chemists. As 
Paracelsus never succeeded in winning the Co-operation 
of the chemists, he finally decided to prepare all his 
remedies himself, 

He also undertook intensive research in the at¬ 
tempt to find healing material in the animal kingdom, 
and in this sense is a forerunner of modem organo- 
theraoy. He made drugs out of certain animal tissues 
which be used especially in the treatment of wounds. 

' During his extensive travels he gathered a wealth 
of practical experience and knowledge of th- devastat¬ 
ing epidemics of the time. 

Especially interesting are his findings on the 
terrible disease, syphillis, which suddenly made its 
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appearance at the close of the fifteenth century and 
which was then known as the "new" illness. Orthodox 
medicine used a certain guayac wood imported from 
America for the treatment of syphilis. Today, no doctor 
thinks of using guayac wood for the treatment of 
syphilis, whereas the heavy metal combinations ad¬ 
vocated and used by Paracelsus, arc still th e most 
* effective aids in the treatment of this disease. 

Paracelsus was also a pioneer in the surgical 
field. 

He was the first to realise, that the infection of 
wounds came from dirt introduced from outside and 
was not, as was supposed up to the nineteenth century, 
the result of some process within the wound itself. One 
can therefore consider him ns the precursor of the 
famous Semmelweis. He also knew the anaesthetic 
property of ether, although he used it only in his 
experiments on animals. 

In addition to these medical achievements which 
have been only lightly touched upon, Paracelsus also 
took an active part in the religious battles of his 
time. 

A great part of his writings dealing with magic 
has only recently been studied systematically in 
Switzerland. 

Like all great men who live before their time and 
who therefore are not understood or appreciated by 
their contemporaries, Paracelsus has been judged and 
is still judged by the fact that he had no great in¬ 
fluence on people's thought during his lifetime. Apart 
from the short period when he taught officially in 
Bale University, he never had any official position in 
any university of his day. Only a fraction of his writ¬ 
ings was printed during his lifetime and his circle of 
students was small. 

We should not forget the warm reverence in which 
Hohenheim was held by the German Romanticists, 
among whom one should mention Gorres and the 
young Goethe. The latter studied Paracelsus’ writings 
eagerly and his Fauat bears unmistakable marks of the 
great, doctor’s influence. 

The modern Paracelsus research work is based on 
Karl Sudhoff and his successor, Prof. Walter von 
Brunn. Today it falls to the Swiss Paracelsus Society 
to save the immense wealth of ideas expressed by this 
great man of the European Renaissance from oblivion, 
and to dig ever deeper into the meaning of his legacy. 
The Nova Ada Pafacelsica is a periodical issued yearly 
by the Society. A Swiss edition of Paracelsus’ works, 
edited by J. Strebel, has appeared since 1943 in 
St. Gall. 

Paracelsus died at the age of forty-seven on Sep¬ 
tember 24. 1641, in Salsburg. He left all his money 
snd possessions to the poor of the town of Salsich. 
Among his meagre effects were found a circle and a 
compass, fitting symbols of the restless wanderer. 
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Sarat Chandra Qnttopadhyafs 

The genius of Sarat Chandra has gfven us' a 
literature which is very rich and distinctive and ' 
at the same time can be appreciated by all, Satya 
Bhooshan Sen writes in The Indian Review: 

Sarat Chandra Chattopadhysya was the greatest 
literary figure of Bengal (Rabindranath Tagore being 
of course excepted) for over a quarter of a century. 
Sarat Chandra was no leader in literature like Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee nor a po^t‘supreme like Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. Sarat Chandra wqs a novelist and as a 
novelist his name will go down to posterity. 

Bankim Chandra was the greatest literary' 
figure of his time but literature was not his only 
distinction. 

Bankim Chandra loved his country devotedly and 
felt deeply concerned in the ultimate well-being of the 
people of his country. That was a period of transition 
when the impact of Western civilisation and culture 
was influencing the people and defleoting the ideas and 
ideals of the countiy. With a view to check this on¬ 
slaught Bankim Chandra took it upon himself to plant 
the standard of traditional Indian culture and ideals 
Defore the people. This might have been one of the 
main objectives why he originally took to literature- 
The Bengali prose had not as yet sufficiently advanced; 
it was the genius of Bankim which improved and 
modernised it. By his example and inspiration a group 
of litterateurs formed and gathered around him. By 
the right of his genius he naturally became the leader 
of them all. So Bankim Chandra can very well be 
called a Guru or a leader in literature. 

-> Rabindranath Tagore was essentially a poet. 

A sense of aesthetics and of the“joy of life were 
the main heart strings of his life, the outward mani¬ 
festation of which is the incalculable wealth of his 
literary output. His poetic nature and his poetic genius 
also coloured his whole life. As a poet by instinct and 
by natfere and having produced such a wealth of 
literary output no other poet could claim equality with 
him. He can thus very aptly' be called the poet 
supreme. 

""Sarat Chandra essentially belonged to the people. 
He hud not the idealistic attitude of a philosopher like 
Bankim Chandra or the vision of a poet like 
Rabindranath. He was content with the matter-of-fact 
world and the common experiences of the everyday 
life of the people. But his characteristic literary insight 
enabled him to find a wealth of joy in the experiences 
of the common life. The perpetual flow of desires and 
sentiments, joys and sorrows and love and hatred as 
the outcome of relations between man and man never 
failed to set us vibrations in,his heart, It is therefore 
that Sarat Chandra dealt with the life of the common 
people in his literature. 

After Bankimchandra came Rabindranath as 
if after the close of the nineteenth century we see 
the dawn of a new century. 

In the meantime not only feelings and sentiments 
of all classes of people but also problems and cross 
currents of thoughts in relation to the family, the 
society and the national life found place in the novels 
of Europe. Instances of these might be seen in the 
literature of Rabindranath also, Rabindranath’s genius 
was in full bloom at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
All problems of human life, man’s sentiments and 
desires, all thoughts and feelings of the human heart, 
imaginations and ecstasies of the peet’c mind—aH these 
in their distinctions and diversities Wive been depicted 
in Tagore literature. In the literature of Rabindranath ■ 
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we ae'e the? epitome o! the literary universe of literature 
as it were. 

Sarat Chandra came at a time when the Bengali 
literature had attained such a development and had 
already produced such a wealth of output. He was fully 
conscious of hig surroundings, the travails of social and 
political upheavals, but in literature Sarat Chandra was 
true to his instincts and genius. Behind the storm and 
stress and below the cross currents of diverse schools of 
thought the gienius of Sarat Chandra enabled him to 
see the man in his essential qualities ; and in the 
literature of Sarat Chandra man in spite of his sin and 
failings stands forth in all his integrity, and in all his 
fdory- 

Saratchandra felt deeply interested in the life 
and destiny of the common people. 

The hopes and aspirations, desires and sentiments, 
joys and sorrows of the common lot of man touched 
the heart strings of his life and these he has depicted 
in his literature with broad sympathy and inimitable 
skill. . ‘ 

Affection for the children is an admirable senti¬ 
ment in the family life and has also won a traditional 
place in the Vaishnava literature. This sentiment has 
received such fond and sympathetic treatment in his 
literature that the glorious character figures particularly 
in Bindur Chhele and Ramer Summit might be corro- 
pared with the classical art forms of Madonna 
pictures. 

Another sentiment, the most important of all, is 
love, conjungal love. It holds an incomparable impor¬ 
tance in human life and therefore in all art forms 
in all ages and climes. 

In actual life the current of love does not as 
a rule flow in smoothness. Complications set in 
and give rise to problems. 

In the lives of the common people also such 
instances are in abundance. Not only obstacles and 
difficulties stapd in the way of love-life but whole 
lives of individuals are very often frustrated or 
blighted. Individually many men suffer but because 
they belong to the common class, the people even the 
victims ‘themselves accept the situation as a matter 
of course and the history of their sentiments and 
sufferings go unwept, unhonoured and unsung. Sarat 
Chandra reclaimed them from oblivion and gave them 
voices. Some of the characters in his literature stand 
out as if they were representatives of those types and 
specimens; Rama, Parbati, Achala, Kiranmayee, Raj- 
lakbsmee, Bijai, etc., are instances in point. There is 
the other side of the picture where love happens to 
have met with fulfilment; this has also been very 
beautifully brought out in a few instances in the 
literature of Sarat Chandra. 


Even through the analysis and delineation of love 
stories stand repealed the fine sentiments of his heart 
and his sympathetic outlook, which are also the 
greatest characteristic of ids literature. ThAse not hap¬ 
pening to have attained any status in any sphere of 
life are generally considered very lowly, those at the 
bottom of tbe social scale and those who have been 
turned down by fate and are eking out a miserable 
existence throughout life—all these destitutes and un- 
happy people have found recognition and have been 
allotted due places in the literature of Sarat Chandra. 

When taking a measure of the man we generally 
see the man clothed in his sin and sufferings. 

But the literary insight of Saratchandra 
enabled him to see the man, the essential man 
behind and beneath all these sins and sufferings. 

His attitude has found expression in his own 
words : “Vice, sin and failings are not the only things 
that go to compose the entire man. Tbe real man in 
the midst of all these, call it soul if you will, is greater 
than all his sin and failings. Far be it from me to give 
any offence to the man in rqy literature. Whatever 
justification there might be let not my literature ever 
give indulgence to any man to cherish any feeling of 
hatred to his fellowman.” 

The Bengali prose literature got a well-defined 
shape and a modern tone at the hands of Bankim 
Chandra. The genius of Rabindranath working at it 
for more than half a century sharpened and chastened 
it to an admirable perfection, so that it could rank 
with the best literature of all countries. Even after 
so much of culture Sarat Chandra has been able to 
show his characteristic distinction in handling the 
Bengali prose in his inimitable style. The language is 
the vehicle of expression of thoughts and ideas. His 
sincere heart, broad sympathy and open outlook 
acquired for him such a clear and transparent, easy 
and forceful style which could hold his readers spell¬ 
bound. 

The novelists and story-writera who are even now 
carrying on their trade with credit to themselves and 
to the literature are the torch-bearers of Sarat Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya. This is no small tribute to the geniuB 
of any litterateur. 

The Kashmir War 

The New Review observes : 

The invasion of Kashmir showed good strategy 
and inferior tactics. The timing of the manoeuvre (the 
Indian Government was then absorbed in the Punjab 
tragedy), the preliminary feint invasion in the south 
and north which scattered the State-forces, and the 
main attack from the west: the whole plan revealed 
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rtrategic intuition. But the early stages of the cam¬ 
paign showed tactical inferiority in equipment and in 
employment of troops. The forces in use were a mixture 
of tribal free-lancers, of ex-army men, and of State- 
soldiers who passed to the enemy. The motorised 
column which made a dash for the capital and captured 
' the power-station was hampered in its progress by the 
tribal looting, and had too little road-space and in¬ 
sufficient equipment to push on to Srinagar. The Com¬ 
manders lost sight of the leading elements of successful 
tactics* fire-power and mobility. One of their main 
deficiencies was the lack of ajr-power even for re¬ 
connaissance work. A well-equipped and well-led 
smaller column should have reached Srinagar, captured 
the airfield, and immobilised all Slate-forces and could 
then have challenged any Indian intervention. 

The counter-tactics of the Indian High Command 
were superb. In the midst of the Punjab confusion, 
and of the military reorganisation consequent on the 
country’s partition, they ex-temporised an air-force 
which occupied and held Srinagar’s airfield and brought 
in a few well-equipped troops. Once these troops were 
aligned in front of Srmagar, the fate of the invasion 
was sealed. A quick relentless sweep by a motorised 
column strengthened by reconnoitring and fighting 
planes had soon cleared the main roads, and dis¬ 
heartened the invaders. What waB then left was the 
long series of methodical and slow operations to 
relieve besieged battalions and mopping out tribal 
gangs. There was no British officer to share this 
military feat and the whole credit of what should not 
be inflated into a modem large-scale campaign goes to 
the strategic vision and tactical resourcefulness of 
India’s officers and the meritorious endurance of our 
air pilots and ground troops. 

It would be premature to measure the exact 
responsibility of Pakistan in assisting or tolerating the 
invasion of Kashmir through its territory. The tension 
is growing daily. The events in Kashmir and Jun&gadh 
fostered confusion and bitterness. Other pointers are 
the failure of the Lahore Conference when Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. Jinnah met, discussed and 
separated without any communique, being issued ; the 
recruitment of National Guards in both countries, the 
dissensions in the Joint, Defence Council, the daily 
frontier-incidents, etc. State relations are tenuous and 
uneasy, tempers rising, armed-peace conditions 
hardening. 

Political Evolution 

Hie same Review observes : 

Some psychological advance in political opinion 
was noticeable during the past weeks. India and Paki¬ 
stan are two sovereign independent nations, foreign to 
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cacb other ; both the Congress Party and Muslim 
League begin to admit it and take the consequences. 
The evolution is more marked in the Muslim League 
whose leaders in India admit that the* League cannot 
function in India as a political party directed from 
Karaohi. Whether India’s Leaguers win join the Con¬ 
gress party en masse or remain in opposition as *a 
communal body is not yet decided. Ong way of *toning 
down their communalism would be an adjustment of 
electoral constituencies. The; majority of India's 
Constituent Assembly showed >tbeir preference for the 
single-member constituency ;-they are apparently so 
obsessed with the English system* that they do not 
realise that in most modern democracies the multiple- 
member constituency is the rule. With single-member* 
cons’tituenciesi'it will necessarily happen that individual 
Hindus will be opposing individual Muslims. Were 
many members to be elected from the same consti¬ 
tuency, it would be normal to have composite lists of 
Hindu and Muslim candidates in competition, and to 
group leaders of various communities according to 
electoral interests ; the general electorate would be¬ 
come a reality. 

The multiple-member constituency finds little 
favour in Congress circles ; but from the speeches at 
the sessions of the Constituent Assembly, it would 
appear that few Congressmen have given time and 
thought to the technique of the constitutional frame¬ 
work and . that a chosen few monopolise the whole 
task. Congressmen are more engrossed'in their own 
internal problems. The most important is their* role 
in Pakistan. Undoubtedly the Congress stands against 
partition, and aims at reuniting the whole peninsula. 
Moreover, besides political work, social and cultural 
activities arc among its essential objectives. 
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Common Script 

The New Return writes editorially : 

It would be waste of time to dream of imposing 
one language on the three hundred millions of the 
Indian Union. The illiterate masses cannot be bullied 
into uniformity, anti tbe literati will rightly defend 
the cultural wealth embodied in past writings, in local 
phrases and words. But is it futile to suggest one 
common script for ail the Indian languages ? 

A script is not so closely connected with a culture 
as a language is, and if Goethe loses some of its beauty 
in translation, it ie equally impressive when printed 
■in Roman and in-Gothic characters. The system , of 
sound-signs (resulting from' gestures by tongue, lips, 
throat, etc.) which is the essence of a language is 
distinct from the system of written-symbols which is 
conventionally admitted as parallel. The masses do not 
change their sound-signs except very gradually ; the 
literates can accommodate themselves to new written 
symbols ; pandits are nobodies on the streets, they 
are everything in the class-room. One common script 
can be introduced through the schools within a rela¬ 
tively short, period, and facilitate the access to the 
central and the provincial languages. One common 
spript vould make for India’s unity as Sun-yat-Sen 
tells us thp eommon system of pictographs makes, for 
Chinese unity. When will our statesmen and education¬ 
ists think of lightening the burden of the poor school¬ 
boy and of toning down in youths the fierce spirit 
of provincialism ? Think of the poor Tamil boy who 


will have to battle .vith Tamil, Devnagri and Roman 
scripts at the same time ae he wrestles with three 
system of mensuration I Could be not be given • 
fairer chance of competition with the French kid who 
has only one script and one decimal system to leam ? 
The single script is indicated by the dire necessities 
of the country, the necessity of fostering unity, and < 
the ueed of saving time at school. But which script 
to choose from among the dozen and a half which are 
in use ? Nobody would dream of destroying the 
scientific order of Panini’s alphabet, or even of denying 
the beauty of the Brahmi script and its derivatives. 
But the question arises of modernising and unifying 
all scripts. Brahmi may have been unexcelled in the 
days of stone-engraving and palm-leaf drawing, but is 
it the most suitable to paper and pen, typing and 
printing ? 

Not a few advocate the Roman script with suitable 
additions ; they stress its soberness, its speed, ita suit¬ 
ability to printing, and they consider that its use 
would popularize Hindi in foreign countries. But ready¬ 
made, solutions may not be the best. Could not experts 
in philosophy, phonetics, drawing, printing, pedagogy 
and eye-physiology evolve an alphabet easy to the 
children's eye and baud, and suitable to moat Indian 
languages ? The task is hard, but is it too high a prioe 
to pay for India’s unitv ? The question is clear : how 
is reborn India, to modernise and unify her scripts as 
well as her mensuration ? Reason faces the problem ; 
sentiment i.< likely to dictate the answer. 
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The S c ien t ific Aspects of Village Uplift 

Much has been done to uplift village com¬ 
munities by our leaders but there is one aspect 
cf it which needs emphasis, namely, die scientific 
aspect R. B. Lai writes in Science and Culture : 

So far the scientific talent of the country has 
mainly interested itself in dealing with big industrial 
schemes, exploitation of power and important mineral- 
resources and cultural development at high level. The 
rural problem is a challenge to science. We must take 
up the challenge with the bed-rock of belief that by 
isolating problems and subjecting them to scientific 
research w.e can and must solve them. 

As scientists we must know where exactly do we 
stand to-day ? What are our assets and what are our 
liabilities 7 What casual factors are operating and 
with what force 7 Thu involves a systematic study of 
man, society and environment. Then in turn come 
planning, organisation, execution and finally assess¬ 
ment and review. Facts first, inferences afterwards, 
action last. This is the way of science. Why should we 
not apply the scientific method to village uplift with 
the same reasonable prospects of success as -in other 
fields? Nobody suggests, that things should wait till 
the surveys are completed. We should, by all means, 
carry on as best as we can but we are concerned here 
with planning. In this connection we may quote a sen¬ 
tence from Sir George Schuster’s India and Democracy. 
He says, “A plan cannot be made a priori ; the ex¬ 
perimental method is needed, and the organisation of 
social service calls for research no less thorough or 
critical than is found in a scientific laboratory." 

Those of us who have worked in rural areas 
know fully well that conditions vary greatly from 
place to place. 

. They vary as regards the man, the society and 
the environment and consequently as regards the pro¬ 
blems. No general plan will suit all parts of a large 
territory equally well, besides there will be time 
variations. This leads us to the inescapable conclusion 
that surveys of representative areas muBt be carried 
out from time to time. To be useful, efficient and 
economical, these surveys must be integrated, that is 
to say, the study must include all aspects of man, 
society and environment. We need two types of 
surveys, namely, (1) Detailed sample surveys of re¬ 
presentative units of different sises, (2) Brief surveys 
which would be complete induction of each small 
compact community unit suoh as a village. Both types 
of surveys must be designed and interpreted by teams 
of experts representing all fields of activities. The 
former will present an integrated picture of fair-sised 
communities, bring out casual factors, and their relative 
significance, crystallise problems, indicate priorities 
and point the way towards remedial measures. They 
should also serve as base-lines from which progress 
may be measured. A special service must be organised 
to conduct these surveys and analyse the data. The 
second type of surveys should be organised by poly- 
technieal village agents, about whom we shall say a 
few words later, and conducted by local volunteers. 
These surveys mould provide deeper appreciation of 
the circumstances of individuals and families, of the 
liabilities and aawte of the village as a whole and of 
its problems. These surveyj should be repeated at 
suitable intervals. This then is the first ingredient of 
social planning. 'it 

The second ingredient in the evolution of national 


planning is to get across to tile people the essential 
results of the surveys. It is wrong to suppose that the 
average rfhger is incapable of understanding what . 
these results signify. The aubject-malter is of the 
greatest interest to him. If only the presentation' is 
suitable to his way of looking at things he will grasp 
them as well as anyoody else particularly the results 
derived from the second type df survey in which he 
has actively participated and which, nave a greater 
ring of intimacy. 

The set-up proposed ..here maybe briefly 
summarised as follows : 

1. Welfare is indivisible but relative emphasis on ■ 
different fields of human endeavour must vary with' 
time and place. This principle will be the basis of 
planning and specially of organisation of services. 

2. The priorities should be determined objec¬ 
tively through scientifically conducted intergrated 
surveys embracing man, society and environment. 
They will bring out community picture and casual 
factors. 

3. The decision regarding priorities must finally 
rest with the would-be beneficiaries who should be 
fully enlightened with the results of the surveys. Oa 
them must also primarily rest the responsibility of 
carrying out schemes. 

4. Beginning with the village, suitable territorial 
units of increasing sire have to be worked out on 
rational basis which may not. always correspond with 
the present union, subdivision or district boundaries 
and which may need changing. 

5. There will be a village council based on adult 
franchise. Through this council every man and 
women will exercise his or her rights and responsibi¬ 
lities of citirenahip. It will perform all or most of the 
functions of the government but its plan of work must 
fit in the general achi me of the next higher unit. Paid 
resident polytechnical agents, a man and a woman who 
have been specially trained in essential rural functions 
will act as guides and philosophers, as business mana¬ 
gers and organisers, and as liaison officers between the 
villagers and experts in various fields. 

0. Each peripheral territorial unit consisting of 
a group of villages will have a council elected through 
indirect franchise which will be charged with similar 
functions in respect of the problems relating to and 
arising out of the unit organisation as a whole. Each 
unit will have a polytechnical board and a set of 
institutions according to requirements. The members 
of the board will have joint responsibility for service- 
to the unit and its constituents. They will assist ths 
council in the solution of all problems. In ease they 
present difficulties which are beyond their capacity* 
they will be referred to similar polytechnical boards 
and institutions attached to the next bigger territorial 
unit. 

7. Similar councils, polytechnical boards and 
institutions will be provided for each bigger territorial 
unit till the national unit is reached. 

Where do the scientists come in 7 They come in. 
at all stages, as eitiaen, as members of the poly¬ 
technic! boards, as officers of the institutions and as 
designers and interpreters of surveys to the common 
man. They have grave responsibilities. They have to. 
isolate problems of different magnitudes' and com¬ 
plexities. carry out investigations and reeearchee to- 
eolve them. The rats of progra m will largely depend! 
upon their efficiency, team work and spirit off 
service. 

ri-v ’ 
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India's cotton market 
of the 4-century 


There is plenty of historical evi¬ 
dence to show that China was one 
of India's principal cotton mar¬ 
kets in the fourth and fifth centu¬ 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported India’s Churga Gin 
and improved it by replacing the 

hand crank with a foot treadle. 
The illustration, taken from a 
15th century Chinese Encyclo¬ 
paedia, shows the Chinese Gin in 
operation. 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of Indie's largest Single units end, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities ere 
serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees— Dhotis— Mull— Prin¬ 
ted Fabrics—Mosquito Nett¬ 
ing—Sewing Threads—Fur¬ 
nishing Fabrics. 



.Managing Agents 
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KARAMCHANO FRENCH AND LIMITED. 
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CALCUTTA 

CHEMICAL 


GRACE, CHARM, BEAUTY, are not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within'the reach of 
every young lady if she tal<es proper care of 
her daily toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 


H 7 It Hi N A 


V* 


4 HENUKA 


SNOW O 

c a s a m 


(fempiLcoiiott 

gg| Cultivation & Mills Limited 

Pegd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta, 

Dividend Paid 
_ . • MARCH 1942—15% 


Garden 

Bengal Cotton Estate 
Tripura 


„ 1943—10% mu 

„ 1944—10% * SONAHPUR 

; 1945—10% (24 Pargana»> 

, 1946—10% 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 

For 3 years — — @ 7Va% „ * 

■ PLANTERS’SYNDICATE LtjL 

Managing Agents. 
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• Hie Advances of Modern Surgery 

In the ‘Cantor Lecture I, delivered on 27th 
January, 1947, by.A. Dickson Wright and re¬ 
produced in the J'ottrnal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, October, 1947, the manifold benefits of 
modem surgeby are enumerated as given below : 

la the great increase in the expectation of life 
which we now enjoy, surgery has played a very great 
part, not to be compared with the great sanitary 
epidemic-preventing measures, but, nevertheless, a very 
considerable part. To take a concrete instance, appen¬ 
dicitis would probably account for 75,000 deaths a year 
in this country without the surgical operation which 
now saves 70,000 of these cases annually, or instead of 
the 50,000 deaths from cancer, without surgery there 
would be the appalling figure of 300,000. 

Surgery since the middle ages has gradually raised 
itself from the ignominious position of a side-line of 
the hair-cutting business to a position second to none 
in the professions, and this has been accomplished by 
a steady improvement of the service it has offered to 
suffering humanity. In many diseases the situation is 
such that the patient has only one choice, surgery or 
death. 

In early days surgery was confined to blood¬ 
letting and urgent operations for opening abscesses 
and removing septic and gangrenous limbs. In amputa¬ 
tions great dekterity, speed and strength were shown 
by the surgeon and great fortitude bv the conscious 
patient. Baron Larrey’s amputations in the trail of 
Napoleon ran into thousands upon thousands, and his 
skill was perhaps as remarkable as the fanaticism of 
the soldier who tossed his amputated arm into the air 
with the cry of ‘‘Vive PEmpereur”! Perhaps more use¬ 
ful was the action of the British officer at Waterloo 
who, after losing his leg below the knee, straightway 
mounted his horse and galloped back to the battle to 
encourage his men to greater efforts by his brave 
example. The painful and all-demanding condition of 
stone also drove patients to surgery in the olden days, 
and great skill was shown by surgeons in cutting for 
this condition, especially at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
where the diarist Samuel Pepys lost a stone the azo 
of a tennis ball on March 26th, 1658. Ever grateful to 
bis'Surgeon and ever a lover of junketing, this date 
became an annual celebration for Pepys and his friends 
for the remaining 40 healthy years of his life. At these 
celebrations the stone in its 24s. case was produced, 
and there was much, talk of the suffering of the past 
and the joys of the present. The removal of a stone 
in those days was a great and perilous adventure, 
whereas today it is a safe and simple procedure. 

Surgery down the ages made steady progress but, 
as in all sciences, there were epic discoveries, and the 
first of these milestones was the discovery of anaes¬ 
thesia. It seergs that America and England shared the 
early steps in anaesthesia, America with ether and 
Britain with gas and chloroform. The possibility of 
rendering the patient, unconscious and insensitive to 
the pain removed one of the great barriers to surgery, 
and snore operations now became possible for painful 
and life-endangering conditions. StilL the death rate 
remained high because all wound* became infected, 
and recovery,from the simplest' operation was ft hombly 
painful and speculative business. . 


The next, milestone, a great ana undisputed triumph, 
for this country, was rawed by Lord Lister when, seeing 
the importance of Pasteur’s discoveries in relation lo 
surgery, lie prevented the infection of operation 
wounds by destroying and excluding bacteria. At one 
stroke hundreds of new and helpful operation proce¬ 
dures became possible and mankind the world over 
reaped immeasurable benefit from.. Lister’s great work, 
although, it is true, with some little delay because- 
of scepticism on the part of the profession. 

The next discovery worthy of being described ae 
a milestone is the discovery of transfusion of blood 
from the healthy to the desperately ill. This has 
brought many previously hopeless cases, especially in 
war days., within reach of surgery and is one of the 
greatest life-saving discoveries. It is interesting that 
no less a person than Sir Christopher Wren foresaw 
the feasibility of this procedure and described the hypo¬ 
dermic needle fo»- its performance 

Tlu> last milestone, chemotherapy, is as important 
as any of the others and is recent. Dainagk’s discovery 
of the sulphouamides after u slow start, gave » great 
impetus to the control of infections through the blood 
stream. Up to this time there had been antiseptics, but 
they had all been as deadly to human life and human 
tissues as they had been to the bacteria. With the 
sulphonamidcs. however, tlicro arrived the great anti¬ 
septic which had been dreamt of for mianv years, one 
which would kill germs but was harmless to life and 
tissue. Following fast upon this came the elaboration 
of penicillin by Fleming and Florey, honoured by this 
Society with the award of the much-esteemed Albert 
Medal. Now. there is the most recent arrival of the 
twin sister of penicillin, the drug streptomycin, which 
destroys the germs which resist, penicillin, even the 
most stubborn of all, the germs of tuberculosis. Defeated 
by these wonderful agents, the dangers of infection 
have all but. disappeared from surgery, and the scourge 
of child-bed fever has vanished. 

Alongside all these advances in surgical handicraft 
there has marched a steady improvement in the 
methods of diagnosis. To operate with a certain and 
exact diagnosis is to eliminate 90 ner cent of the 
danger. X-rays have played the greatest part, and these, 
rays, discovered over 50 years ago, as s -osull of the 
mathematical calculations of Clerk Maxwell have now 
penetrated most, of the secrets of the bod?. At first. 
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«he bones and their abnormalities were all that could 
be studied, but now the hollow organs can be filled 
with a substance which either prevents or facilitates 
the passage of. the rays and their silhouettes photo¬ 
graphed and abnormalities accurately diagnosed. The 
cavities of the kidneys can be filled with one chemical 
containing iodine and the gall bladder with another, 
the blood vessels with thorium, and the cavities of the 
brain can be filled with air. The air tubes of the lungs 
and the cavity containing the spinal cord can be 
visualised with & non-irritating oil containing iodine 
and the diagnosis exactly made. Before these methods 
were elaborated many an operation went wrong; 
because of the imperfection of diagnosis the surgeon 
would be embarrassed by an incision in the wrong 
place or l\e would be confronted with a condition for 
which ho was unprepared or even the wrong kidney 
would occasionally be selected for operation. 

Although X-rays have played the major part in 
improving diagnostic accuracy, great help has also been 
obtained from tho biochemist iu analyses of blood and 
other body fluids, and also the new science of elec¬ 
tronics has given some assistance as will be Bhown in 
the subsequent lecture. 

The present state of surgery is eminently satis¬ 
factory, and, at times, one feels tempted to say that 
now it has surely reached its zenith but for the re¬ 
collections that surgoens have said this regularly every 
ton years since 1&10. Surgery has reached out into 
every nook and comer of the human body, and every 
part of the human frame but the soul (and this seems 
even possible) has a chapter in the book of surgery. 
To prevent omission it will probably be bust to 
consider the various parte of the body seriatim. 

Abdominal surgery saw its greatest period in the 
20 years from 1014 onwards, and, at present, it holds 
pride of place for surgical opportunities, for probably 
about three-quarters of all surgery takes place in the 
abdomen. Appendicitis takes first place, and although 
the operation seems prosaic now, nevertheless it saves 
a great number of lives each year for a death rate of 
less than one per oent. Gall bladder disease is now 
treated by radical removal of the organ with its con¬ 
tained stones, with a similar death rate. Ulceration of 
the stomach and duodenum, one of the curses of the 
1 we tic hurry and worry of these days, provides a large 
field for surgery, aud the operations, although forced 
to become more and more radical, bring relief and 
happiness to those who for years have known no peace 
from pain. Cancer is rampant in tlte abdominal cavity, 
aud takes a tremendous toll in the stomach, almost 
the worst of all sites, but in the bowels there is a 
different story to toll, and surgery holds out brilliant 
results for those patients who hear Nature’s warnings 
in time. Wonderful assistance is given to the surgeon 
by new developments of the sulpha drugs which, instead 
of being absorbed, remain in the gut. destroying all 
germs and rendering the contents odourless and clean 
during the period of operation and recovery. The use 
of these drugs has reduced the number of cases i Q 
which the bowel has to be brought to the surface 
temporarily or permanently, and this is no small boon 
to mankind. ' • 

In plastic surgery much effort and ! ingenuity is 
always to be seen, and one problem after another has 
been solved. Skin grafts are now cut With a planing 
machine to the exact shape and thickness required. The 
graft is then glued on to the area to be cowered, with 
a glue manufactured from the patient's own blood. One 
constituent of the glue is painted on the underside of 
the graft and the other on the wound. As soon as the 
two arc in contact a tenacious human dun is formed 
and the graft held securely in place. Human cement 
is also made by mixing this glue with bona dust made 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department'’ under the 
direct supervision of qualified ana experienced physi¬ 
cians and surgeons. Ail persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene nrobtams, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and su gge stive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed¬ 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now sec are personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, aetino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our OLINIO. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person daring 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment'’ of your ease, 

Send Bs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamin b rejuvenation, 
etc- etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand¬ 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK** 
FOB OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 

Post Box 323 (M.R.O.) opposite Lloyds Bank, ^ 
361-263, Hornby Read, 

Port BOMBAY..—Phono No. 24(97. 
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much better living conditions con be in the 
United States and in the world—and how soon—will 
be determined in large part by the kind of research 
done *and by the effectiveness with which the results 
are applied,” says John P. Perris, director of TVA’s 
Commerce Department. 

• The Tennessee Valley Authority has an original 
idea of the usefulness of research and the way to 
organize it. Its way is unique in that it seeks to 
mobilize all available research facilities government 
or private, and bring them to bear on problems and 
needs of individual businessmen. The mobilising is not 
done by TVA alone, but by a working partnership with 
the agricultural and engineering experiment stations, 
state planning commissions, state departments of con¬ 
servation and. the universities of seven states ,with 
other federal agencies such as the Department of 
Agriculture, United States Forest Service, United States 
Department of Commerce and with city and private 
groups throughout the Valley. It is a four-step 
program : 

First, getting information on the kind, quality, 
quantity, and location of specific resources that busi¬ 
nessmen might use. 

Second, conducting both economic and teclinical 
research to find how these resources can be used. 

Third, finding people with the incentive, energy, 
and ability to tnkg advantage of the opportunities 
revealed by research. 

Fourth, working with them, helping them apply 
modem technology profitably, using the Valley’s re¬ 
sources for the benefit of its people. 

Research begins with appraisal of the Valley’s 
assets: the people—3,500,000 in the Valley itself, 
over 20,000,000 in the seven states which comprise it; 
the land, mineral-poor and eroded, but still reclaimable 
and productive if managed wisely; the forests, stripped 
of the best saw timber, but. able to grow again ; the 
riches beneath the soil—phosphate rock, coal, feldspar, 
mica, vermieulite; and the two new factors, cheap 
electric power and a navigable waterway _ connecting 
with the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers. 

Research begins also with a need of the Valley. 
No project is good simply because it is new. Indeed, 
certain new industries might handicap the Valley, by 
holding down wage rates or draining still further some 
already depleted resource. Encouragement of new large 
terminal oil mills might tend to divert k> other areas 
cottonseed meal containing essential minerals which 
Valley farmers can profitably return to the soil by feed, 
ing it to livestock in the producing urea. The research 
has helped develop local mills, which tend to keep 
the meal in the areas where the seed is grown. Much 
of I he Tennessee Valiev Authority's industrial research, 
both technical and economic, is organized by its own 
Commerce Department Under the- Department's direc¬ 
tor, division chiefs deal with river transportation, agri¬ 
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cultural engineering development, industrial economics, 
and regional products research. Into the Commerce 
Department offices come merchants and manufacturers 
from towns and cities throughout the Waited States, 
interested in new business opportunities. Here they 
ean find information oh power supply, transportation, 
markets, and up-to-date technology. .Many American, 
firms have been helped by TVA’s facte and advice. A 
number have benefited directly from- its technical re¬ 
search programs which have led to newer, better pro¬ 
ducts, or improved manufacturing processes. 

The Tennessee Valley- has » wide variety of mine¬ 
rals, many of them offering excellent opportunities for 
development. TVA has helped to gefc some of them 
into use, its geologists and engineers working with the 
United States Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey - 
and with state institutions. Commercial quantities of 
massive kyanite were discovered. This super-duty re¬ 
fractory materia] was previously unknown in the United 
States. Large quantities of green mica have been 
produced by North Carolina mines, and recent investi¬ 
gations with Bell Laboratory equipment have indicated 
that, properly graded and tested, it is equal to ruby 
mica. Acting upon TVA information, a North Caro¬ 
lina company opened a new feldspar mine near Bryson . 
City. A feldspar mailing company has installed an 
additional grinding unit handling 1,000 tons monthly. 

A thousand acres of rutile bearing ores, a titanium ore 
in demand for welding-rod coating and other uses, 
were mapped in North Carolina and Georgia. 

The possibilities of flax as a profitable crop in ihe 
American South-east have been studied, with promising 
results. Working with the State Engineering Experi¬ 
ment Station at the Georgia School -of Technology, 
TVA has produced flax cloth experimentally on cotton 
ginning machinery, with only minor mechanical 
changes. • 

Among those aided by TVA in recent months were 
a farmers’ cooperative in North Carolina panning a 
$125,000 poultry freezing plant; a packer of K-Rations 
planning postwar production of dehydrated soup; and 
an ice company in Georgia which prepared and market¬ 
ed 100,000 pounds of sweet-potato puree using a TVA 
co-operatively developed formula. Tests were being 
made on the use of oak stabs and pine bark, both waste 
materials, as a source of tanning materials to supple¬ 
ment the diminishing supply of chestnut tannins. Pos¬ 
sibilities of essential oil industries were dnder way. 

The new industries of the Valley are financed, 
owned, and operated by independent private business. 
Research, mobilizing the resources of private and public 
groups, is safeguarding the American public’s invest¬ 
ment in Valley development, promoting private enter¬ 
prise, and making the Tennessee Valley a better place 
in which to work and live. 
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THE^LAST PESHWA 

U . AND 

(THE ENGLISH COMMISSIONERS 

• • 5 , 

P. C. GUPTA, m.a., Ph.D. (Land) 

An extremely readable account of Baji 
Jao II at I^jthur and the English officers 
vho acted as his custodians, based on all 
available materials. R«. 6 

SHAH ALAM II 

AND 

HIS COURT 

By 

P. C. GUPTA, m.a.. Ph.D. (Lond.) 

From a manuscript written by Antoine 
Louis Henri Polier, a French Soldier of 
fortune containing an intimate account of the 
Emperor and his Court. Rs. 6 

S. C. SARKAR AND SONS LIMITED 

I-C, College Square, Cai/jutta 


Books For Ajll 

Shifucy— Encyclopedia of Eng. Literature 

•*-2 vols. Be. 43 

Do —Dictionery of World Literature Rb. 26-4 
Odhams—W orld’s People A How They Live 

Re. 9-1 

HaruDtak, P. L.—Encyclopedia of Psychology > 

Rs. 35 

Ruheh—D ictionary of Philosophy Rs. 21 

Do —20th Century Philosophy Rs. 20 

Whitehead -Essays in Science & Philosophy 

Rs. 16-10 

Ra ijpokd— Dictionery of Unusual Words Rs. 13-2 
History of the Second Great War— 

in 7 vols. (Illustrated fully) Rs. 150 
Modern Machine Shop Practice— 

(American Edition)—In 9 vols, Rs. 150 
Recent Banking Developments (1947)— 

Dr. 8. K. Babu. Rs. 12-8 

History of National Congress—2 vols. 

Dr, P. Sitabamia Rs. 40 

Study ot History l—VI (complete in I vol.) 

Rs. 20-5 

Encyclopedia of Arts ••• ••• Rs. 85 

Rabindranath—Dr. A. Chakravahty Rs. 2 

Modern Tendencies in English Literature- 

Dr. A. Chakravakty Rs. 2 

Pontage extra in ail cases. 

The Book Exchange—217, Cornwallis St. Calcutta. 



IVE YOUR ALL 

REMEMBER THIS MESSAOE OP NETAJI 

Remember also the ARMY OF LIBERATION, who 
sacrificed all their worldly possessions, even life itself 
for the FREEDOM of India. 

I. N. A. RELIEF FUND (Bengal) 

is in urgent noed of 
MORE GENEROUS!CONTR1BUTI0NS 
for saving the families and dependents of those brave 
soldiers, who laid down their lives on the Arakan, Popa, 
Kohima and Imphal fronts. 

Send your generous contributions to;— 
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>3* WHETHER 

j/Dk You- 'part jour hair 

at side or centre, plait • 
it down or braid and 

f coil it, or mass it in 
full-moon outline— 
whatever your hair- 
style, abundant 
HR and beautiful hair 

U is your first and 

■— n all-important 

necessity, Kesavardhini makes fine 
coiffures now possible by growing 
abundant beautiful hair. 

Beauty may be a jjift of the • 
Gods. But hair beauty you can 
now cultivate and obtain with 
Kesavardhini. 

Lay the foundation of your 
hair, health and beauty in youth 
with Kesavardhini. There is no 
hair so neglected or middle-aged 
that it does not improve under its 
kindly influence. Choose 
Now and Ensure Beautiful Hair I 

KESAVARDHINI 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini As. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• As. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 
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HOOGHLY BANK LIMITED 

43* DHARAMTALA STREET. CALCUTTA , 

A Scheduled and Clearing Bank 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


ft • M 


tm 

1946 

Increaee 

> * * , 


R». 

Re. 

Rs. 

CAPITAL PAID-UP 

* *• 

19,50,000/- 

29.43,000/- 

9,93,000/- 1 

RESERVE 

**• 

7,42,000/- 

10,00,000/- 

2,58,000/- 

TAXATION RESERVES 

• • • 

11,000/- 

2,00,000/- 

1,89,000/- 

DEPOSITS Etc. 

• • • 

3,44,55,000/- 

4,09,94,000/- 

65,39,000/- 

CASH POSITION 


66,34,000/- 

1,08,16,000/- 

41,82,000/- 

NETT PROFIT 

• •• 

1,28,000/- 

6,13,000/- 

4,85,000/- 

No. OF ACCOUNTS 

• •• 

42,738 

55,012 

12,274 
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INCREASE OF DEPOSIT-65 

LAKHS 

: INCREASE OF NEW ACCOUNTS-12,274 


JUDGE OUR PROGRESS 


R.M. Goswami, Chief Accountant D. N. Mukerji, Mg. Director 
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